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BELGIUM AND ITS SCHOOLS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ''THE ENGLISH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.'' 

Sir, — There is scarcely an English tourist to whoaa the name 
of Belgium is not familiar. He has been accustomed to make 
it the highway to Germany and Italy. The great national 
railroad, which is to Belgium what the rirer St. Lawrence is to 
Canada, has brought before his eyes every one of its cities in 
succession. He knows the outline of Antwerp cathedral tower.* 
He is as familiar with the fagades of Brussels as with those 
of London; and could probably draw from memory a more 
spirited sketch of Les Halles at Bruges, or the Hotel be 
ViLLE at Louvain, than of Guildhall or the Mansion-house. 
He may, perhaps, have paused to wonder, where more perfunc- 
tory travellers have hurried on. He may have studied the 
magnificent house architecture of the middle ages, with which 
Flanders is enriched ; or the various styles of wood-carving in 
the cathedrals ; or the many battle-fields, from Courtray to 
Waterloo ; the prodigality of splendour which dazzles one in 
the gorgeous groups of Rubens, or the purer grace of Vandyke. 
He has probably thought of the days when Bruges was the 
centre of European commerce, a sort of Manchester and Liver- 
pool in one ; or later, when the Bourse at Antwerp was crowded 
with the most opulent merchants of Christendom. Accus- 
tomed to historical parallel, he may have mused over the pos- 
sible decay of the great marts of England. He may have 
pondered, whether Bristol and Manchester, Glasgow and Lon- 
don, will leave more splendid relics for the admiration of pos- 
terity than these cities of the past ; whether a traveller, in the 
twenty-fifth century of the Christian era, will find them still 
prosperous, or vainly struggling against decline, or already 
counted among the things that are gone, as we count of Sara- 
gossa, Novgorod, and Venice. 

But has he gone further in his inquiries and reflections? 
Has he entered at all into what we may call the People op 
Belgium questions ? Has he thought, how does this popula- 
tion get a iiving? Where and how were they educated? Is 
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2 BELGIUM AVD ITS SCHOOLS. 

there any similarity between their condition, as to language, 
and that of the Welsh in the counties where the English and 
Old British tongues struggle for pre-eminence? He sees mul- 
titudes of Romish ecclesiastics in grave costume, reminding 
him of Valladolid and Seville, as though Belgium and Spain 
were still united ; but does he ask, how far these ecclesiastics 
practically control the education of the people? Is their legi- 
timate influence disowned, or are their claims exaggerated? 

I confess that I have been as culpably ignorant as my neigh- 
bours concerning these important topics of investigation — a few 
specimens out of many. But I am determined not to continue 
so any longer. I will at least inquire. We see things in a 
broader horizon when we stand on the shoulders of our con- 
temporaries. There are many People of England questions, 
which will be not the less easily solved by those who have 
made, like Uncle Toby, the march of the Low Countries. 

I write from Brussels. That your readers may not be bewil- 
dered by too many subjects of discussibn, permit me to confine 
my observations to the state of elementary education. 

The schools of Belgium may be divided into three large 
classes : those in which the languages of Greece and Rome are 
taught as the principal means of mental discipline and enrich- 
ment ; those in which prominence is given to science and com- 
merce ; and those which are purely elementary. I am not 
quite sure that you will allow the exact logic of this principle 
of division, but it will explain what I mean. The elementary 
schools maybe subdivided again into three kinds: — ^The su- 
perior primary schools, occupying much the same relative 
position as middle or commercial schools in England, or the 
higher classes of a national school, in which there is a well- 
trained master ; — the primary schools, and the infiant schools. 
There is another point of view in which these schools must be 
considered. I allude to their relations to the church and the 
state. Here they divide themselves into three kinds : those 
that are communal, and, so to speak, almost purely state 
schools; those that are mixed, as when a school of Christian 
Brothers receives help from the public purse ; and those that 
are simply church schools, — as, for instance, the schools of the 

Brethren op the Christian Doctrine. 

# # # # * 

In 1815, the kingdom of the Low Countries was erected as a 
rampart against France on the north. That was evidently the 
thought that guided the congress of Vienna ; but whether any 
such feeling of hostility was entertained by the Belgian popu- 
lation is very problematical. The Dutch monarch appeared to 
these new subjects a strange compound. They said of him, 
that he loved liberty so much, that he would keep it all to 
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Irimself; and liberal philosophy so much, that he would eive it, 
and nothing else, to his people. So that he fostered oy his 
policy two implacable enemies in Belgium — the episcopate, to 
whom his philosophy was a detestable heresy ; and the liberals, 
to whom his despotism was equally intolerable. For some 
years, the reaction caused by the horrors of the long wars of 
Napoleon kept these two parties quiet ; lassitude, to them, was 
better than convulsion ; but when a new generation arose, that 
had not personally suffered by revolutionary movements, they 
began to combine against the king. It was in vain that the 
political economists urged the national prosperitv, caused by 
the union of seafaring Holland with handicraft Belgium. The 
original vice of that union was not effaced. The peace of 
Europe had lasted long enough to admit of the agitation of 
great social questions ; and, as is always the case in times of 
peace, the moral questions put out of sight those that were 
merely material. 

It was in 1828 that tlie two parties first formally developed 
themselves. The liberals professed themselves offended with 
the inequitable distribution of public honours and appoint- 
ments; They inveighed against the manifest supremacy of 
Holland. Belgium, they said, so long the scene of heroic 
struggles for liberty, so rich in memories of patriotism from 
the earliest feudal times, must not, and shall not, be any longer 
the prey of a stranger. The Belgians are a religious people. 
The men are more constant attendants at church than in any 
other country of Europe, except Scotland and Holland. Con- 
sequently they revere their clergy, and from all one can hear 
the clergy deserve that reverence. It took a deeper tone, when 
they appeared as the persecuted champions of the national 
faith, against Dutch aggression. True or false, an impression 
was abroad that the king of Holland was bent upon large 
measures of proselytism* If the liberal party regarded their 
country as absorbed, the Roman Catholic party deemed their 
creed endangered. Such were the elements of the coalition 
against the royal sway of the House of Orange. It was formed 
of men who hated each other, but they forgot their differences 
on the neutral ground, where they met to strive for national 
independence. So that the Belgian Revolution which followed 
was at once Roman Catholic, Hierarchical, and Liberal. It is 
necessary to recognise this fact in order to understand the posi- 
tion of public instruction relative to the Church and the State. 
For some years the fires destined to consume the coalition of 
which we have spoken smouldered unseen. The Roman Ca- 
tholic party helped forward every plan of popular reform. A 
few liberals suspected that this spirit was subordinate to secret 
efforts after despotical power; but nothing transpired to 
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fitrengthen the suspicion. In fact, the state was a noyelty ; and 
many intriguers and partisans on both sides were awed into 
patriotism by the spectacle of the new nationality, which for 
years had been the object of their ardent hope and prayer. 
The great network of railroads in the country had opened a 
new feature to its commerce and manufactures, and men were 
not inclined to quarrel. Meanwhile, gradually, but certainly, 
the Roman Catholic church had been gaining power. Large 
fortunes had been left to the distribution of the bishops. Re- 
ligious hoiuses for men and women had absorbed vast numbers 
of the rising generation. The liberal party saw that liberty of 
instruction meant the supremacy of the hardest worker in that 
cause ; and they feared that they must be discomfited in a strife, 
where success implies personal sacrifice and self-denial. Such 
writers as Devaux, Lebeau, and Rogier, had aroused^ the peo- 
ple against the king of Holland ; they prepared now to attack 
the bishops and clergy. In the year 1839, Belgium was defi- 
nitively acknowledged by the European powers as a separate 
sovereignty. The question as to the provinces of Luxembourg 
and Limburg was decided. There was no exterior controversy 
to agitate men's minds ; and we find a new epoch in the po- 
litical history of the country opening upon us, in the advent of 
M. Lebeau to power, and a formal schism between the Roman 
Catholic and liberal parties in the state. 

In this cabinet, M. Charles Rogier was appointed Minister 
of Public Works ; to this office was added that of Public In- 
struction. The Roman Catholic party began to organize an 
active opposition to his designs. The Bishop of Liege, a bold 
and eloquent writer, led the way : he was aided by the brilliant 
intelligence of Montalabert in France. One party said that the 
Jesuits controlled the government ; the other, that atheism was 
enshrined in the council-chamber. The liberals declaimed that 
the Roman Catholic party had discovered in the public liber- 
ties the material with which to construct an ecclesiastical des- 
potism ; tlie Roman Catholics retorted, that in the hands of 
their opponents liberty was a mere cloak for licentiousness. A 
M. Lehon wad especially fierce in his denunciations of the 
clergy : " Strong in this liberty of instruction,^' said he, *' they 
seize every avenue to the conscience; by means of the confes- 
sional, they reign over the wives and mothers of our country ; 
through them they govern the electors. They refuse absolu- 
tion to those who read liberal journals, or who vote for the 
advocates of progress. Youth and infancy have not escaped 
them, and we see, that, thanks to the liberty of instruction, 
fathers and mothers will, in spite of us, send their children to 
be taught religion and morality by the clergy." 

(To be conHnued,) 



EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE MASTER 

OF A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 

[We insert this paper, which wai not written for publication, because we hope 
that the simple narrative will convince some who need to be instructed of the 
great woric to be done before the education of the people is effected. — Ed.] 

Oct. 29th 1849. — On the way to the school this morning in com- 
pany with , who has been appointed to act ai my assistant, 

we were saluted by women and boys as we went along in a roost sin- 
gular manner. I cannot say that the exclamations and gestures of 
these people were significant of disapprobation, but rather the reverse ; 
however, their coarse and brutal manners had a most disheartening 
influence on roe. I looked in vain for some manifestation of feeling 
that would enable me to *' thank God and take courage." ... It 
was a dismal scene ... no appearance of thrift or industry . . . 
nothing but squalid wretchedness and dirt and idleness — the lanes 
leading to the school were full of men, women, and children ; shout- 
ing, gossippiug, swearing, and laughing, in a most discordant and 
unnatural manner. The whole population seemed to be on the eve 
of a great outbreak of some kind or another ; ready for anything 

but work These lanes are a moral hell. The 

place and the people beggar description We pre- 
pared the school by placing benches in situations for the division of 
the scholars into four classes, and as they came tumbling and bawling 
up the stairs, we directed them to seats. Shortly after ten o'clock I 
spoke to them kindly, and then asked them to join with me in prayer. 
They knelt and followed me in tlie Lord's Prayer, with some few ex- 
ceptions, in a not very improper manner. The decent behaviour to 
be met with in almost any school could not be expected here. I pro- 
ceeded to read a collect, but the noise obliged me to stop. 

4: ♦ 4( 4e ifc 

Most of the children can read very well indeed. Some of them 
can write, and almost all of the first class can say the multiplication 
table well ; they all promise to be expert at figures. In mere school- 
ing they are not behindhand; but in decency of behaviour or in 
respect for the teacher, or in discipline of any kind, they are totally 
unparalleled. No school can be possibly worse than this. It were 
an easy task to get attention from savages ; a white man's appearance 
would ensure him some sort of regard ; but here the very appearance 
of one's coat is to them the badge of class and respectability ; — for 
although they may not know the meaning of the word, they know 
very well, or at least feel, that we are the representatives of beings 
with whom they have ever considered themselves at war. This is not 
theory, but fact. 

:fc % sit * 4( 

We were almost stifled several times by half-a-dozen of the neigh- 
bours congregating on the stairs and pufling tobacco smoke in volumes 
into the school. How the lungs of such emaciated youths could 
work so effectively is to me a mystery. One miserable boy, with 
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scarcely a hair on his head, was somewhat puzzled to get out the 
letter of the alphabet to which my companion pointed, so he know- 
ingly pulled out his tobacco-box and helped himself to a quid in a 
grave and veteran-like manner. 

Their craving for stimulants is most saddening. Two of the biggest, 
boys were complimented by me on the way in which they did a sum 
in compound addition. ** Give us some coppers for a pint of beer/' 

was the ready response. 

4« « ♦ « « 

In Scripture history I got a series of answers that are above the 
average in point of information of those which could be obtained in 
some national schools. But of what use that kind of knowledge can 
possibly be, unless it is brought to bear on the moral training and con- 
duct of the possessor, I am'at a loss to determine. It is a very easy 
thing to stuff these boys with Scripture history, or with anything 
indeed which is or can be made interesting ; but it is a sad desecra- 
tion of the subject and a sinful waste of time to give them mere facts. 
Be the result then what it may, / shall introduce the Church Cate^ 
chism and teach them their duty from that. The system hitherto 
pursued has been worthless and criminal. If I do not succeed in 
teaching the catechism properly, I shall at least have the satisfaction 
that the boys know the words in which the ten commandments are 
given, and their duty towards God and their neighbour shall be so 
impressed on their memories that the day may come when these words, 
perhaps got off by mere rote, may bear good fruit. A school without 
a catechism is like a church without a creed, 

« ♦ 4c « 4c 

I had occasion to punish a boy slightly this morning : he swore 
and blasphemed most horribly, and rushed from the school. I took 
little notice of this display, and sat down calmly to hear the class with 
which I was engaged read the Acts of the Apostles. I was suddenly 
startled by a large stone passing my ear. If it had struck me on the 
head, I must have been severely hurt. I got out of the reach of 
stones thrown through the window, and continued the lesson. Several 
followed — half-a-dozen at least. He was ready in the court with a 
brick in his hand, to have his revenge when I came out. With some 
difficulty I got out of the lane without being obliged to run. . . . • 

I walked some time in ■ , and having thought over the 

matter, I considered it best to call at the police station, and ask for a 
convoy. This was readily granted ; and followed at a short distance 
by the policeman, I returned to the school. 

Without one exception, these boys are precocious. They require 
more training than teaching. The great city has been their book, and 
they have read men as such boys alone can do. 

4c 3|e 4c * • 

A child tegan to scream dreadfully. I said to his elder brother, 
" Pray take out the child." ** Child," said he, ** he aint no child ; 
he's a man — ^look at him, for your own satisfaction, gentlemen," 
(bowing in a droll way to the class). 

Several clergymen called in the afternoon, and they had scarcely 
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left when a most distressing scene occurred. Two girls of twelve or 
thirteen years of age quarrelled, as it would appear, about a remark 
which one of the clergymen had made concerning a new frock which 
one of them wore. The first notice I had of this was to see the pair 
boxi^ig most viciously ; before I could get at them, they had hold of each 
other's hair, and were yelling most fearfully ; they fought like furies. 
■ took hold of one, and myself the other ; but before we could 

separate them, one had received a severe, and I fear a lasting injury 
in the eye, and her nose bled profusely. I sent her home, and went 
again to work ; but I had not been quiet for ten minutes, when a 
fearful outbreak took place. Seven women rushed into the school ; 
the stairs were full besides ; and outside, at least fifty women had col- 
lected. These were the mothers and friends of the girls who had 
fought. Having abused me in no measured terms — and if I mistake 

not, they collared me — they proceeded to fight. remonstrated 

with one woman, and I with the other; so we stopped their battle. 
Our boys cheered most tremendously. The women swore and shrieked. 
Those outside (several men amongst them) responded. Never, surely, 
was such a noise heard before. 1 did not believe that human beings 

resident in this most Christian metropolis, could so behave 

held up his hands, and if he said anything I did not hear. We 

got our visitors out at last, and we could see they held an important 
meeting on the subject of their visit in the court below. But not 
being interested, we shut the windows to exclude the noise, and pro- 
ceeded with our work To compose the children, if pos- 
sible, I proposed that we should have a little music, and 

sang very sweetly the first verse of the Evening Hymn. We then 
invited the children to follow us, and we got through the first line or 
two very well — but a blackguard youth thought proper to set up on 

his own account, and he led off a song in this strain : — 

* 

" 0, Susannah, don't cry for me, 
I'm off to Alabama, 
With a banjo on my knee I" 

I need scarcely add that every boy followed this leader, ay, girls 
and all, and I could not check them. 

4c * 4: * 3t( 

After some time I spoke to them very gently and sadly, and having 
gained attention to some degree, I ventured to close the school with a 
very short prayer. I did so. Fearful to relate, in the midst of the 
Lord's Prayer, several shrill cries of ** Cat's meat!" and "Mew, 
mew," added another fact to the history of this school. 

So by the help of God we must both work harder. It is a post of 
honour. It is a forlorn hope. 

30th Oct. 1849. — If possible the scholars were more unruly to-day 
than they were yesterday, but no serious outbreak took place. Before 
I got out of the locality I managed to empty my pockets, "Give, 
give," is the cry — I gave a lesson to-day on the duty of labour, and 
I pointed out the colonies as a good market. This was the first lesson 
which arrested their attention. 
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1 iiad occasion to remark to a poor old woman who looks afler the 
sewing, that I thought the girls were employed more at sampler work 
than was necessary. She tells me that they will not work cheerfully at 
anything else. They have no notions of thrift or of useful work. It 
is difficult to get them to make a shirt. I gave notice that in future 
I should expect to see more of them making and mending stockings 
and shirts, and none of them who could not do such work well were 
to be allowed to waste their time in samplers. I mean to speak on this 
subject to some lady visitor should one appear, as I am not welU 
inforaied, perhaps, in the importance of. samplers. I think marking- 
ink would do the work better, and save time. At least, a shirt ought 
to be made before it is marked. May God help us ! What a solemn 
charge is this I 

All our copy-books have been stolen, and proofs exist that the school 
is used at night as a sleeping-room. We must get a stronger door to 
it. 1 must also get a tub to stand by the pump in the court, and a 
piece of coarse towelling and soap. My duties must resolve them- 
selves into — 

'First. — ^To see the boys and girls well washed and 
scrubbed. 

Secondly. — To try to get prayers said decently. 

Thirdly. — To give them a lesson in their duties and pri- 
Daily . .-{ vileges, for they have many, and know none. 

Fourthly. — Some religious .instruction. 

Fifthly. — Reading. 

Sixthly. — Writing. 

Seventhly. — Arithmetic. 
31st Oct. 1849. — Great noise, turbulence, and confusion, but no 
serious outbreak. The rev. the rector called and left without saying 
anything. A lady visited us this afternoon and waited for some time. 
I am at a loss to ascertain the motives which induce ladies to visit 
such a place, unless one is uncharitable enough to attribute them to 
mere curiosity, or to that morbid feeling, which makes such places as 
the Old Bailey, or the Chamber of Horrors, in Baker Street, attractive. 
We should get on much better without visitors. The children are so 
accustomed to be shown off, that they bristle up for the occasion, and 
fire their witticisms with more impudence than when no strangers are 
present. These boys and girls require to be sobered ; all exciting 
influences should be avoided, and therefore I mean, if possible, to 
discountenance visitors. I gave a lesson this afternoon in geography 
in presence of some clergymen ; I was attempting to get out the fact 
that we lived on an island called Great Britain. We spoke of Eng- 
land and Scotland and Wales as being countries close to each other. 
I got out that an island was a portion of land surrounded by water. 
Then I asked, ** What do we live on ?" — ** On food, when we gets it,*' 
was the ready answer. 

I bought some calico and asked the girls to make boys' shirts, 
which may be given away if they are ever flnisl>ed. The material for 
three cost 2s, 6</., just tenpence a piece | Jhe %ct is being coqr 
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stRQUy forCied on my notice, that these children are not so deficient in 
mere religious wordiness, if that is the word, as might be supposed. 
They have had a great deal of good schooling in a certain sense, or 
rather much labour has been expended in teaching them to read, wrkt^ 
and cipher well. But I cannot believe that any attention has been 
bestowed in making this knowledge useful. They are utterly destitute 
<4' feeling or propriety ; and their technical education, such as it has 
b^en, has not made them more civilized or better children. After all, 
tfie school must be looked upon as secondary to home teaching. It is 
apparently worse than useless to expect a man to be made better by 
Q^erely learning to read and write. Those of our scholars who can do 
so best are decidedly the most depraved. One boy, who is quite as well 
schooled as the average number of boys at his age are schooled — (say 
twelve years of age) — said to me to-day, ** Please sir, I'll go down 
on my knees and say The Lord Jesus Christ and the Fejkiwship of the 
Holy Ghost, for a halfpenny." Another, as we went along the lanes 
from school, called after us, *' Glory be to the Father," &c. All this 
is very monstrous, and I am puzzled to find the cause for such impiety 
— ^there must be a cause — and until I can come to some conclusion 
on the subject I am at a loss to apply a remedy. I have prohibited 
the use of the words, ''Praise the Lord, Hallelujah I" which thev 
were very fond of shouting, and I have resolved to make their religi- 
ous lessons as impressive as I can. I use the Lord's Prayer only in 
opening or closing school; and in the lessons generally I have at- 
tempted to introduce a sober solemn tone for that flippant, irreverent, 
thoughtless, gabbling manner to which they are very prone. 

We almost shed tears to-day when we pondered over our work.— 
Sursum corda I 

1st Nov. 1849. — Wrote to the curate, asking him to get us a tub 
to be placed near the pump and about the door of the school, &&» 
Being All Saints Day, we were bothered by many boys from the 
Romish school in the neighbourhood, as they had a holiday. 

2nd Nov. 1849. — More confusion and excitement. Two lady visi- 
tors, who sat nearly the whole afternoon, without helping in the least 
but apparently enjoying the sad spectacle which our debased 
scholars presented. I am sorry for these ladies, as I cannot allow 
ourselves to be sport for them at such a sacrifice to the children under 
our charge. This making of our school a kind of public exhibition is 
most detrimental to its discipline and progress. It must be stopped. 
Are these ladies writing a novel? Surely they are not preparing them- 
selves to be present at a public execution ! 

A boy, D , called another boy a thief, on which the latter 

replied by a few cuffs ; I separated them, and let the business of the 

school proceed. The mother of D came into the school to 

retaliate on the boy who had punished her son. I objected to this, 
and insisted that I would not have interference from without. The 
woman raged very much, and called me a blackguard. She declared 
that my bread was at an end ; the authorities would turn me out, &c« 
N.B. — Avoid violent scenes in the school. 

5th Nov. 1849, — Scarcely a boy to be found in the lanes, or near 

2 
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the school. They are off picking up pence by the exhibition of 
effigies, or Guys. Many of these have had a Roman Catholic 
training. Their fear of the priest seems very trifling. Kept the 
school open all the morning, and mustered about twenty ; might have 
doubled that number had we admitted ail that came, but I declined 
the honour of the National schoolboys* visits, and politely requested 

them to enjoy their holiday. Called on Mrs. P as the name 

is pronounced — to ask kindly after her girl, who received the box in 

the eye last week. Mrs. P is a highly respectable, judicious, 

atid God-fearing woman — at least, she says so herself. She says that 
she is well known to the aristocracy, and despises the acquaintance of 
any one who is not a lady. She gave the names of several persons 
of distinction with whom she is intimate. Mrs. P— — is deter* 
mined to keep her position, and preserve the fine feelings of her 
daughter, which have been carefully developed by a course of ma* 
ternal training. Certainly, her daughter can box very well indeed ; 
and the manner in which she tore her antagonist's hair the other day 
gives proof that she will keep her place amongst her compeers. Mrs. 

P is not only disposed to be reserved towards her neighbours, 

and to move in a select circle; she is also very much inclined to be 
exacting. Kitty B-^— •"— is no companion for her daughter, nor is 

widow 's family fit to associate, or even to sit in the same 

school, with her child. Oh no ! Before Miss P— — — can return to 
my seminary, all the children of the families who are obnoxious to 

Mrs. P must be expelled. " Don't the rector know Miss 

P ? in course he does; didn't he examine her {eye? Don't the 

clargy respect Mrs. P and her family ; and Mr. P-; , 

who never drinks his beer at the public-house, but has it brought 
home in his own jug, and drinks of a Sunday like a jintilman ? Mrs. 

P is not bigoted, nor is Mr. P . God forbid. Don't 

he read the Bible, ay, does he ; not like the tight-laced people up- 
stairs, who hate the Bible as the Devil does holy wather." Here Mrs. 

P produced a pocket Bible out of a drawer, in proof of her 

assertion. According to Mrs. P , the widow D who gave 

me the scolding on Friday, is a very bad character, and it also appears 
that the widow was very drunk on Saturday, and got put in for 
six hours. What this means I cannot say, unless it be that she was 
taken to the police station for being disorderly. From another autho- 
rity — our female assistant — I learn that gave Mrs. D 

five shillings on Friday. . . . The rector and his curates are 
sadly deceived by these people. I have no pretensions on the score of 
reading character, but I defy any one who takes the least trouble to 

observe and compare what he hears from Mrs. P 's own mouth 

to remain ignorant of the fact that her family make a very good busi- 
ness out of their respectability. The fight before alluded to was occa- 
sioned by some remarks respecting a frock which Miss P — '■ wore. 

I was not quite unprepared for this development of Mrs. P 's 

character ; for, the last time my predecessor visited the school, he said 

to me when leaving, " I am going to visit Mrs. P ," ** Then," 

answered loudly one of my hopeful children, '< he is going to visit a 
sneak." 
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We could not make a school this afternoon ; at three o'clock four 
boys and six girls of the first division alone were present. The at- 
tractions outside were overpowering. In addition to the lucrative 
employment afforded by the carrying about of effigies, or Guys, 
there were three funerals from the court, which were accompanied by 
the inhabitants. The deaths were occasioned by black fever, scar- 
latina, and measles. From what I hear, the locality is very sickly at 
present — no drainage — no water. Perhaps I should have given a 
holiday to-day, but I wished to respect the feelings of the Romish 
population — a wish which they evidently did not understand. In short, 
they seem to have no feelings ; they have fallen so low, that they derive 
a kind of happiness and independence from their very degradation. 
** Fears and sorrows,'' says Campbell, ** fan the fire of joy,*' and this 
is true in a sense of which he did not dream. It seems as if the 
excitement caused by an excess of fear and sorrow produced hap« 
piness ! More of this when I have time. I shall think over the asser- 
tion, and I cannot see why it should not be so. '' An excess of mo- 
desty," said the elder D*Israeli, " is an excess of pride/' That parados 
will do for a text. Any careful observer would come to another conclu- 
sion ; and that is, that these people do not require the schoolmaster so 
much as they need some municipal act for the regulation of lodging- 
houses and dwelling-houses generally. The Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Lower Classes is one which, if properly supported and 
carried out, would work wonders. Preaching and teaching can never 
fructify in the heart or mind of a man who is never alone. It is almost 
cruelty to talk of virtue or decency to a being who is doomed to 
sleep and do everything else in a crowd. 

Let any one visit a lodging-house in this neighbourhood and he will 
never forget it. The woman who live in the room under our school 
(which has no strong door), tells me that she hears people moving 
about at night — houseless wanderers, who come there to sleep. They 
have not as yet stolen anything I It is thus they pay for their lodgings. 
We did lose some copy-books a short time ago ; but I have a notion 
that they were not stolen, they were taken. I have a notion why. 

9fs « « ♦ « 

Got on very well to-day, but I cannot say that the school improves. 
The scholars are always out of their element when no strangers are 
present ; and I am glad we had none to-day. Had a conversation 
with Mr. > ■ , the district visitor, and having explained, or 

rather described to him the difficulty we encountered every morning 
and afternoon in getting the scholars together, and the very great 
trouble we had to get them out again^ we determined to keep the 
school open all day, (that is, without having any recess at dinner- 
time). These people have no regular hours for meals, and our school 
resembles a club for poor children more than anything else. To-morrow, 
then, we shall assemble at ten, and keep school till three. The Romish 
school adopts this plan, and I have no doubt it will be found better 
than our present mode of breaking up the school from twelve till two. 
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The children have been sadly neglected. How could it be other- 
wise ? From the Bystem pursued, only two hours a day have been 
given, practically speaking, to teaching. It takes an hour to get the 
school together. Then a grand effort was made to swell the numbers 
present every afternoon between three and four, because the school 
was usually visited at that hour by the clergy and the curious. It was 
easy to do this with smart children too, for the Romish school having 
closed at three, many flocked in to witness, or be parties in the daily 
exhibition, and to get probably a present of money — a most injurious 
system this. By keeping the school open between twelve and two, 
and by closing at three, we may manage to do some good, and only 
one inconvenience will result from it ; not an inconvenience to the 
teachers or the scholars, but to the ladies who drop in of an afternoon 
to get (I am grieved to say so> a little amusement after luncheon. 
Better far that these people should stop at home, or amuse themselves 

elsewhere. 

• • « • • 

It is a pity that out slates have no fVames ; as, apart from the slate 
when protected by a fVame being kept from scratches, frames are 
useful in other respects. If one happened to be thrown at a per- 
son's head— as is sometimes threatened*— a framed slate would not 
be so dangerous. I was threatened with some such thing to-day, 
and I slightly punished the offender ; he contented himself by 
reserving his revenge for the present, at least he said so, but he dashed 
his slate on the floor and broke it to pieces, and having indulged in 
some foul invective^^ealling me, amongst other things, *' a gallows 
Frenchman,"**- he went again sullenly to work. Another told me 

to-day that the Catholic religion was a b y sight better than mine. 

I expended five shillings to-day of my own money in having some black 
boards put up. This will give us much ease, as the black boards 
speak well and effectively. 

Had fires to-day, which was a source of great attraction. It is cruelty 
to turn these poor lads out in the middle of the day to shiver in some 
corner, for their parents are seldom at home until the afternoon. Few 
of them have a meal in the middle of the day, and that can easily be 

despatched in five minutes. Henceforward the school 

ought to be styled the *—- * Club House ; and why should we not 
try to civilize them by a sort of club? 

An old lady called to ask me to visit her along with my boys, that 
we might sing over the corpse of her child. She says that she prefers 
singing very much to " dthrinking," — and one or the other cere- 
mony she considers as absolutely necessary. I declined— not because 
I disapproved of her request, for some benefit might have accrued by 
acceding to it,.— but for the very good and unanswerable reason that 

my pupils were not skilled in singing. I could not ask to leave the 

school class to perform this odd duty. . . I spoke kindly and tenderly 
to the poor woman, and she left quite pleased with her reception. . • . 
All our coals were stolen last night. The plan of keeping the school 
open all day answers remarkably well. When I told the children that 
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it was twelve o'clock^ and that those who had their dinners at twelve 
might go, several moved, but the majority returned in a few minutes ; 
thirty- five of the scholars did not stir : this fact speaks volumes. The 
Romish clergy understand the natural history of these people better 
than we do. It is this management that will save our school. They 
must be allowed to go out and come in when they like. At prayers 
this afternoon we had better behaviour than usual. I closed the 
school without any uneasiness, and the boys left in a decent manner. 
Things are improving. It is the peep of day. We masters had the 
best of it to-day. I tried to teach the first division of my first class 
the use of arithmetical signs, and we wrought several questions from 
the black board in a very methodical and proper manner. 

It is a sad thing to turn any one out, but I have reluctantly determined 
to get rid for the present of three or four of the most unruly boys. . . . 
I used the cane [for the first time to-day, with effect. These children 
cannot be managed well without some use of it. They do not form 
attachments readily, and their mode of thinking is the reverse of 
amiable. What then is to be done ? Am I to wait for order until they 
are capable of appreciating kindness? If so, I must wait a very long 
time. One other source of influence we have, but I have no heart to 
use it, although it has been resorted to by my predecessors ; that is, to 
stop the allowance of bread which the rector's bounty awards. This 
begets a mean, selfish, and beggarly spirit, the very spirit which it is 
my mission to eradicate. I will not stop their bread. After all that 
may be said, Solomon was right — a little touch of the cane is the least 
injurious mode of punishment that can be adopted. It is over at once, 
and boy and master are not the worse friends for it. Were this a 
regular, well-appointed school, then my punishments, if needed, would 
be rare, but severe. Here no system can be adopted. Were I to 
punish some boy as he deserved, for the advantage of the rest, then my 
life would not be safe. Every boy, therefore, must stand alone. It is 
not a school, but a collection of poor ignorant outcasts, and they must 
be treated accordingly. When I speak of punishments, I would not 
be considered as using that term in the sense which it bears in a good 
public school, for anything so severe could not be attempted here. 
They would rebel at once, and we could not get^over the storm. The 
first man who does his duty in this respect must resign in consequence. 
They will not be managed by sheer force nor by kindness — a mixture 
of all kinds of legitimate expedients must be used. A Miss - called 
this morning, and seemed to think that we had but a poor school. 
No clergyman has visited us for the three last days. 

The school at — has assumed a somewhat different cha- 
racter. I was obliged to expel two of the (a family of 

gipsy extraction), Master ,and a most troublesome scrofulous boy 

(for the present), and being rid of them I insisted on order and 
decency of behaviour — the attempt has been successful. I make this 
remark without qualification; thank God, a great improvement has 
taken place. A better proof of this could not be adduced than the 
fact that the whole school can be kept quiet and attentive at a Bible 
lesson. Mr. gave a lesson this afternoon, which lasted nearly an 
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bour, and the children remained still and orderly throughout. A 
peraon of less tact or ability might not be able to do this, but the cir* 
cumstance is worthy of record. In opening and closing the school, a 
wonderful change for the better has taken place. The children can 
now sing the doxology very nicely, and with much propriety of de- 
meanour. They also get through their drill in a creditable manner, and 
I get perfect order, when necessary, at a given signal. How has all 
this been accomplished ? I cannot boast of the means adopted — they 
have been frightened into subjection. 

Our school now numbers fifty scholars, who attend regularly. I 
begin to understand something of the natural history of them and their 
families, and what with the influence acquired over them by somewhat 
severe discipline I have those fifty under perfect subjection. More 
than this I cannot say. 



SPECIMENS OF PARSING AND PARAPHRASING. 

No. XIII. 
FROM Milton's *^ samson agonistes.*' 

Promise was that I 
Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; — 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves, — 
Himself in bonds under Philistian yoke : 
Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 
Divine prediction ; what, if vlM foretold 
Had been fulfilled but through mine own default ? 
Whom have I to complain of but myself. 
Who this high g\ft of strength committed to me. 
In what part lodged, how easily herrft me, 
Under the seal of silence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman must reveal it. 
Overcome with importunity and tears X—^ 
O, impotence of mind in body strong ! 
But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom ? — ^Vast, unwieldy, burdensome. 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
By weakest subtleties ; not made to rule. 
But to subserve where Wisdom bears command. 

*«* Parse the words printed in italics, and write a paraphrase in English 
prose. 

PARSING. 

Promise, noun, nom. to was. 

Eyeless, adj. qual. him. 

Himself, intensive pers. pron., nom. absolute ; himself being ^ &c. 

Yet, adv. modif. stay ; or perhaps an interj. 
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Siay, verb intrans., imperative, addressing the speaker in the second 
person. 

Whai, interrog. pron., used as an interject., by abbreviation for 
** what is to be said ?'* or ** what can I object V* 

Foretold, verb, perf. partic. pass. ; all thai was foretold. 

Had, aux« verb, past subj., equiv. to should have. 

Myself, intensive pers. pron., obj. gov. by of 

Who, rel. pron., 1st pers., nom. to could, agreeing in gend. numb, 
and pers. with its correl. myself. 

This, pronominal adj., defining the complex noun high gift. 

High, adj. qual. gift. 

Gvft, noun, obj. gov. by heep. 

Committed, perf. partic. pass., describing gift. 

Bereft, verb, perK partic. pass,, signif. reft from me. 

Keep, verb infin., trans, governing the noun gift, and the two objec. 
clauses '' in what part lodged," and '' how easily," &c» 

Must, aux. verb, indef. pres., 1st pers. sing, in concord with its 
nom. who. 

Overcome, verb, perf. partic. pass., describing who. 

Impotence, noun, nomin. exclamatory. 

Unwieldy, adj. quafif. strength. 

PARAPHRASE* 

There was promise given by an angel that I should deliver Israel 
from the yoke of the Philistines ; — Ask where is now this great deliverer, 
and behold him, deprived of sight, grinding at the prison mill with 
slaves in Gaza, — the predicted deliverer himself being in bonds under 
the yoke of the Philistines : But let me desist from this upbraiding tone ; 
let me not hastily question the faithfulness of the Divine prediction ; 
for what is to be said, if all that was foretold should have been tho- 
roughly accomplished, had it not been prevented through my own 
default? Of whom can I justly complain but myself! I who, over- 
come by a woman's importunity and tears, could not keep concealed 
in my own mind, but weakly revealed to her, the pre-eminent gift of 
strength intrusted to me, in what part of my body it lay, and how 
easily it could be taken from me ! O with what a feeble mind this 
body so strong is united ! But what can great strength avail, unless 
greater wisdom accompany it ? Bodily strength is vast, unwieldy, and 
burdensome, proudly self-confident, yet liable to be overthrown by the 
weakest artifices ; not naturally fitted for supremacy, but designed to 
serve under the direction and control of wisdom. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

CHRI8TMAS| 1849. 

I.— LATIN, GREEK, AND FRENCH. 

1. Translate the following into English, and parse the words in 
Italics, giving the Grammar Rules :> — 

'' Ex his omnibus, long^ sunt hufnanissimi, qui Cantium incolunt : 
qtt€B regio est maritima omnis, neque mult^m k GallicS, differunt con- 
suetudine. Interiores plerique ffumentum non serunt, sed lacte et 
carne vivunt pellibusque sunt vestiti, Omnes ver6 se Britanni vitro 
inficiunt quod cooruleum efficit color^m : atque hoc horribiliore sunt 
in pugnS, adspectu : capilloqae sunt promisso, atque omni parte cor- 
poris rasa preeter caput et labrum superius. 

2. Translate the following into English, and parse the words in 
Italics, giving the Grammar Rules : — 

Est in secessu longo locus : insula portum 
Efficit objectu laterum, quibus omnis ab alto 
Frangitiir, inque sinus scindit sese unda reductps. 
Hinc atque hinc vastde rupes, geminique minantur 
In coelum scopuli : quorum sub vertice late 
^quora tuta silent. — ^Tum sylvis scena coruscis 
Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra. 
Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum : 
Intus aquee dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo ; 
Nympharum domus.*— Hic fessas non vincula naves 
Ulla tenent, unco non alligat anchora morsu. 

Virgil. 

d» Translate the following into English, and parse the woi-ds printed 
widely :•— 

« « 4i( « ^g^ ^ cpyofievo<; 77^69 /*€ Kol cLKovtov fiov T&v "Koyiov 
KoIX TTomv avTov<i, vTTOoei^co vfuv rivi iaTiv ofioios* "Ofioio^ eariv 
avBpwircp ol/coBojjLovvTi ocKiav, 09 ea/cayjre Koi efiddvpe, seal edfjKe 
OefiA'kiov hrX ttjv irkroav 7rXri/Mfivpa<i Se yevofMevrf^, 7rpo<r€p- 
prf^ev 6 TTora/Jbos vp oucta eKclvr}, kcu ovk lajfytre aaXevaac avri]V' 
TedefieXCmro yap eirl t^v irirpau. 6 hk cucovaa^ Kal fiff irovfjo-ws 
ofioto<; €<mv di^payrrm olKoSofujaavrc oiKitw enrl rffv yrjv %G)/oi? 
defjitekiov* § wpotrepfyrj^ev 6 *jrorafi6<;, koX €vOio>^ Swetre /cat eyivero 
TO prjyfia rrj^ oiicla^ ifcelvrj^ fi&fa, 

4. Translate the following into English, and parse the words printed 
widely : — 

" KvpL€ 6 ^€09, 6 TravTOKparoop, 6 rov dr/aTrrfrov Kal evXoyryrov 
7ratS69 cov ^Irjaov Xpiarov iraT'qp, Si ov ttjv ire pi aov eirlrfvaxTiv 
eiXri^apbev, 6 ©€09 d/yyiT^joyv Kal Sin/d/ieayv, Kalirdar)^ rf]^ Krlxreto^, 
Kal iravTO^ rov ykvov<; t£p SiKalcov, ot ^Acrvv ivdyirufv aov €v\oy& 
<T€, OTL Tf^Uoad^i fi€ T^9 ffp^epa^ Kai &pa<; ravrrj^, tov \a^€cv jiA 
fiepo^ ev dpcOfMp r&v fiaprvpcov <rov, kv to5 irorripUp rov Xpurrov 
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a-ov, eh avdarcunv $0)^9 A^vloVt '^^wfj9 T€ /ral trd/iaTO^, h &^ 
Oapcla nvevfjuiTO^ ar/iotr iv oh Tpotrwydehfu Mmiop aov a^fiepov 
ev OvauLTTiovv icaX wpoaBefer^, ktuod^ trporjrolfjkao'a^ Kid irpoeiJHXr 
vepaxras koI eTrXi^paxra^, 6 ay^'evSff^ koX aXvfOivb^ Oeo^;. Aid> tovto 
fcal irepX iravrcov alv& ce, €v\oy& ae, So^d^cD ae, <tvv r^ aUovUp 
KoX ejTovpavbp ^Itfcrov Kpurr^ ir/aTnjr^ aov nraiZl* fieff oi aoc /tat 
IIvevfiaTL aryitp ^ Bo^a, teal Pvp c^ roi>^ ^liKKovra^ ai&va^. *Ap//pf^ 

5. Translate the following into English, and parse the words printed 
widely : — 

SI ifKovre km rvpavvl kclL riwrj rix^tf^ 
xnrep^ipovo'a r^ iroKu^rjKcp fiiat, 
oao^ irap vfuv 6 ^ovtyi ^vXaaaerai^ 
el TTjaBe y apyn^ oi/v^> fyf ifJLol ir67u9 
BaypvjTOP, ov/c airrjrbv, eiaeytlpKTBVt 
Twirff^ Kpimv 6 irioT^, o6f apyfi^ if^iKo^f 
\a6pa fjL vireKdoav eKfiaXetv ifielperdLi,, 
vd>el^ fiarfov roiovBe fJifffjfavoppd^v, 
So\mv aryvprfiv, Sarri,^ iv roi^ KipSeviV 
fitovov BiSopKe, r^v rijfyrjv £' i<f>v rt/^Xo?. 

SoFH. (Ed. Tyr. 

6. Translate either of the following into English Prose, parsing the 
words in Italics :-^ 

(1) La reine se coucha k deux beures du matin, et s'endormit, /a- 
fiffuee par une joumee aussi p^nible. Elle avait ordonn^ k set deux 
>femmes de se mettre au lit, pensant toujours qu'il ti*y avait rien k 
craindre, du moins pour cette nuit : mais I'infortun^e princesse dut la 
vie au sentiment d'attachement qui les emp^cha de lui obeir. Ma 
soeur, qui etait Tune de ces deux dames^ m'apprii le lendemain tout 
ce que je vais en citer. 

(2) La cigale, ayant chante 
Tout Tete 

6e trouva fort d6p6urvue 
Quand la bise fut venue: 
Pas un seul petit morceau 
De mouche ou de vermisseau ! 
Elle alia crier famine 
Chex la fourmi sa voisine, 
La priant de lui prater 
Quelque grain pour subsister 
Jusqu'^ la saison nouvelle. 
Je vous pairaif lui dit elle, 
Avant rao(!lt, foi d'animal, 
Int^r^t et principal. 
La fourmi n'est pas pretense : 
C'est 1^ son moindre d6faut. 
Que faisiez-vous au terns chaud 
Dit-elle k cette emprunteuse. 
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Nuit et jour k tout venant 
Je chantais, ne vous deplaise. 
Vous cbantiez | J'en suis fort aise. 
He bien ! dansez maintenant, 

11.— CHURCH HISTORY AND LITURGY. . 

Section I. 

1. Explain the words Common Prayer, Liturgy, Rogation Days 
Communion of Saints. Why is Trinity Sunday the last great festival 
in the sacred year ? 

2. Give an account of the origin of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of the changes which it has undergone. 

3. To whom are the words, ** The Lord be with you," and the 
words, "And with thy spirit,*' addressed? from whence are they 
taken? What are the subjects of the **Te Deum?" Prove from 
Scripture that Baptism and the Lord*s Supper possess the four requi- 
sites for a sacrament, 

Sectiok II. 

1. Write out the Brst article, and prove it from Scripture. 

2. Write out the article ♦* of good works," and illustrate it by re- 
ference to Scripture. 

3. Write out the article ** of the one oblation of Christ," and illus- 
trate it by reference to Scripture. 

Section III. 

Write out the article " of Baptism :" mention the principal argu- 
ments against infant-baptism, and answer them. 

Section IV. 

1 . Give some particulars respecting the British Church prior to the 
Saxon invasion. 

2. Give some account of the most eminent of the fathers in the first 
two centuries. 

3. Give an account of the communion, rites, and discipline of the 
church in the first two centuries. 

Section V, 

1 . State the time and the causes of the schism between the Eastern 
and Western churches. 

2» Give an account of the six CEcumenical synods. 

Section VI. 
Give some account of WicklifTe, Hooker, Ferrar, and Hammond. 

IIL-GEOGRAPHY AND POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

Section I. 
1. Explain the terms watershed, basin, right and left bank of a 
river. Trace the course of the four principal rivers in England. 
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2. Describe the position and limits of the chief plains in England. 
What is meant by the Bedford Level ? 

3. Where are the principal coal-fields in England ? Trace the line 
which bounds the mineral wealth of England on the east. Give a 
particular account of the county in which you have chiefly resided. 

Section II. 

1. Give an account of the principal watershed of Europe. What 
rivers drain the northern and southern slopes respectively ? 

2. Give some particulars of the following places : — ^Trent, Frank* 
fort, Geneva, Genoa, Nantes, and Hamburgh. 

3. Describe the projections chiefly used in maps. Draw a map of 
Europe, and place in it the Elbe, Rhine, Danube, and their tributaries. 
Mention the sources of these rivers, the countries through which they 
flow, the towns situated on their banks, and their respective lengths. 

Section 111. 

1. Explain how mountains affect the climate of a country, and 
state their use in the economy of nature. 

2. Describe the principal currents in the ocean, and account for 
them. 

3. State the principal causes which determine the climate of a coun- 
try, and explain fully how they influence climate. 

Section IV. 

1. Describe the principal table lands in Europe and Asia. 

2. Describe the change which takes place in vegetation in receding 
from the equator towards the poles. 

3. Give the characteristics of the varieties in the human race, and 
mention the parts of the world they severally inhabit. What are the 
principal families of the Caucasian race, and the countries inhabited 
by each ? 

Section V, . 
Give some account of Australia, or of Canada. 

Section VI. 

1. What proofs are there of the globular shape of the earth, and 
how is it shown by the vibrations of the pendulum that the earth is 
flattened at the poles. 

2. What is meant by parallax? Explain the difference between di- 
urnal and annual parallax. 

3. How do you account for the difference between solar and sidereal 
time? 

Section VH. 

1. What is the cause of the tides? Why are the tides in the Medi- 
terranean scarcely perceptible? 

2. Explain the principle by which longitude is determined by means 
of a chronometer. 

3. Explain the phases of the moon, aud the phenomena of the dif- 
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ferent seasons of t|ie year. Illustrate your explanation of each by a 
diagram. 

Section VIIF. 

1 , Why does the moon always present the same face to liks ? Why 
do not eclipses occur often, and at regular periods? What ^ meant 
by the moon's ascending and descending node ? 

2, Account for the apparently retrograde motions of the planjits. 

3, The radius vector of a planet describes areas proportional t6 the 
times. Explain this, and illustrate your explanation by a diagratn. 
Why do not planets and comets fall to the sun as they approach thcit 
perihelion. Explain this fully. 

IV.--ARITHMETia 
Section I. 

1. Subtract 356 from 634, and prove every step in the operation. 

2. Multiply 34 by 26, and prove each step. 

3. Divide 524 by 3, and prove each step. 

Section II, 

1. Construct a sum in one of the first four rules of arithmetic in 
such a way that the correctness of a boy's answer may be verified by 
the master without working the sum. 

2. Show that |«^, and |+i»i. 

3. If 1 1 things cost I5s. what will 19 things cost at the same rate ? 
Work this sum without having recourse to any rule of fractions. 

Section III. 

1. How many persons can receive 6s, 6d, each out of 51. 18s. 4d, ? 
Work this sum by division. 

2. If 7 men earn 3/. 10^. in 3 months, what does each man earn 
per week ? 

3. If 4 casks of raisins at 3/. 10*. per cwt. cost 21/., what is the 
weight of a cask ? 

4. A hosier sells 90 pairs of stockings and gloves for 12/. lOs. ; the 
stockings at 3*. and the gloves at 2«. 6d, per pair. Required the 
number of each » 

Section IV. 

1. What fraction is 8«. 2d. of a guinea? 

2. Reduce f of Is. 5Jfl?. to the fraction of half-a- crown, 

3. Reduce ,TI^T~i ^o ^ simple fraction. 

. 4. If A. can do a piece of work in 10 days, and A. and B. together 
can do it in 7, in what time can B. do it alone ? 

Section V. 
1. Find the value of '3125 of a guinea. 
. 2. How many French metres 39 371 inches kng are tliere in a 
mile ? 
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3. Reduce the circulating decimal -2083' to its equivalent vulgar 
fraction. 

4. Find tbe value ^^ j^,\ *° '^"' p'aces of decimals. 

Section VI. 

1 . Find by the rule of practice the value of 2754 J things at II. 6$. Id. 
isach. 

2. Find by the rule of practice the value of 29 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb« at 
AL Ids. Sd. per cwt. 

3. What is the value of 210 yards of linen at ll^d. per yard, 
allowing 21 yards to the score? 

4. If 10 men can do a piece of work in 5| days in summer, when 
they can work 13 hours a day, how long will it take 9 men to do it in 
winter, when they can only work 9 hours a day? 

Section VII. 

1. In what time will 188/. 6«. Sd, amount to 192/. 2^., at $ percent., 
simple interest ? 

2. What must an article which cost lis. Bd, be sold for to produce 
a gain of 20 per cent. ? 

3. A pound, of mould candles costs Bd. and contains 6 candles; a 
pound of dipt candles costs 6ld, and contains 10 candles; a mould 
will burn 6 hours, and a dipt 3 hours ; which are the cheapest, moulds 
or dipts P 

4. A hat which cost 9s. will last 7 months, and one which cost 1 Is. 
will lasr 13 months ; which is the cheaper? What would be saved in 
20 years by wearing the cheaper kind of hat rather than the other, 
allowing simple interest at 5 per cent. ? 

Section VIII. 

Give rules for the following operations of mental arithmetic, and 
prove them. 

1. To find the price of a cwt., knowing the price of a pound. 

2. To find the price of 100 articles, knowing the price of one. 

3. To find the interest of any number of pounds for a given number 
of months^ at 5 per cent. 

4. To find the interest of any number of pounds for any number of 
days^ at 5 per cent. 

v.— MUSIC. 



/. 



Section I. 

1. Describe the method you consider best adapted for teaching 
miisic in a primary school. 

2. Write a short essay upon the uses to which music may be pro- 
perly applied in education. 

Section II. . 

1 . Describe the respectrve character of the diatonic and chromatic 
scales, and poiiU out the peculiarities of the major and minor modes. 
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2. Give the proper signatures to the following keys : — C minor, A 
major, G minor, Ffl: major, Eb minor, Ab major, B minor, and E 
major. 

3. Write a brief description of the different kinds of time employed 
in music, and give illustrations of the most common. 

Section III. 

1. Explain the exact meaning of the following musical terms: — 
adagio, andante, andantino, allegretto, allegro, calando, crescendo, 
legato, morendo. 

2. Write from memory short passages of music illustrative of any of 

the above terms. 

2. Explain the principal chords employed in music, and write them 
down in different positions. 

Section IV. 

1. What is meant by modulation, and by what means is it 
effected ? 

2. What are the faults most necessary to be avoided in writing 
harmony ? Give illustrations. 

3. Compose a short passage of music in full harmony, and describe 
the manner in which it may be written in the figured notation. 



Section V. 
Write a figured bass to the following air : — 
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VI.— INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 

Section I. 

1. How many bushels of coals must be expended in a day of 24 
hours, in raising 150 cubic feet of water per minute, from a depth of 
100 fathoms, the duty of the engine being 60 millions'? 

2. The piston of an engine is 3 feet in diameter, the length of tha 
stroke is 6 feet, and 6 strokes are made per minute ; under what effec- 
tive pressure must the engine work, that it may yield 75 horse power on 
the piston ? 

3. Steam is admitted into the cylinder of an engine whose stroke is 
10 feet, at a pressure of 34 lbs. per square inch, and cut off at one- 
fourth the stroke ; how many units of work will it do per stroke on each 
square inch of the piston ? 
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Section IT. 

1. State the principle of the equality of moments, and prove it in 
the case of two pressures acting perpendicularly to the arm ot a straight 
lever. 

2. Show that the centre of gravity of a plane triangle is situated at 
two-thirds the distance from either angle to the bisection of the oppo- 
site side. 

3. Show how the centre of gravity of any number of heavy bodies, 
whose respective centres of gravity do not lie in the same plane, may 
be determined. 

4. Prove the principle of the parallelogram of pressures in the case 
in which the pressures are commensurable. 

Section III. 

1. Investigate an expression, or the space through which a body falls 
freely, by the action of gravity, in a given number of seconds. 

2. Show that the amount of work which a body moving with a given 
velocity is capable of yielding, by reason of its momentum, is repre- 
sented by half its vis viva, 

3. The work of a pressure, whose direction remains parallel to itself 
but is not that in which its point of application is made to move, is 
measured by the product of the pressure, into the projection upon the 
direction of the pressure, of the space through which the point of appli- 
cation is moved. 

4. Show that the additional velocity (f) per second (accelerating 
force) communicated by the constant action of giving pressure P to a 
body whose weight is W, is represented by the formula — 

Section IV. 

1. A rod 16 feet long is of uniform thickness and weighs 13 lbs. A 
weight of 25 lbs. is suspended from one extremity, and one of 9 lbs. 
from the other, on what point will it balance ? 

2. A stone is let fall from the top of a tower, and t seconds after- 
wards another stone is let fall from a window a feet below it ; when and 
where will one stone overtake the other ? 

3. A train weighing W tons is impelled along a horizontal line by a 
a constant pressure of P lbs., what space will it have described in the 
first / seconds of its motion, the resistance of the rail being estimated 
at m lbs. per ton ? 

4. There is a sluice a feet high and b feet wide, situated at c feet 
from the top of a flood-gate; what is the pressure on this sluice when 
the water reaches the top of the flood-gate, and where must a single 
pressure be applied to sustain it ? 

VII.— MENSURATION. 

Sfxtion I. 
1 . Investigate a rule for finding the area of a trapezoid. 
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2. Show that the area of a circle is equal to the rectangle contained 
by the circumference and half the radius. 

3. Show that the volume of a pyramid is equal to the third part of 
that of a prism of the same base and altitude. 

4. Investigate a general expression for the solidity of a rectangular 
prismoid. 

Section II. 

h Describe and explain the diagonal scale. 

2. Describe and explain the vernier. 

3. Describe and explain the theodolite and its adjustments. 

Section III. 

1. Draw a plan and find the area of a field from the following 
notes : 



110 



370 to A 


220 


from C to R 


280 to C 


from B to R 


470 to B 


from A 



2. What is the area of a circular table whose diameter is 5 feet 8 
inches ? 

3. Estimate the cost of a standard rod of brickwork under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : — The bricks cost 40^. per thousand at the kiln, 
and lOd. per ton cartage; a superficial foot of brickwork, standard 
thickness, weighs 120 lbs. ; two bricklayers with three labourers can 
build half a rod per day ; a bricklayer earns 4^. per day, and a labourer 
3^., and the mortar costs 5s, per rod., 

4. The equidistant diameters of a cask taken at 12 Inches apart are 
as follows, 50, 60, 70, 60, 54 inches. What is its contents in imperial 
gallons ? 

Section IV. 

1. What is the length of a cord which will describe a circle contain- 
ing I of an acre ? 

2. Required the side of the equilateral triangle described in a circle 
whose diameter is 4. 

3. A box and its cover are to be made with 54 superficial inches of 
tin. It is required to find its content first when it is a cube, and 
secondly when the sides of the base are 6 inches and 3 inches re- 
spectively. 
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(The Editor begt to itato dittinotly that he ii not aaiwerable for the opioioni 

of his Correipondenti.) 

LESSONS AND EXPERIMENTS PROPER FOR WINTER. 

Sir, — ^The diligent schoolmaster will avail himself of the present season 
to make a series of little experiments, which can only be successfully 
presented to the children during winter. Does he wish to teach them 
that the different degrees in which bodies absorb heat depends much 
upon colour? He will repeat the celebrated experiment of Dr. 
Franklin ; and getting some pieces of clotb^ of different colours from 
the village tailor, he will place them upon snow in the presence of 
his scholars, and see under which the snow melts most quickly. 
He will then ask, which is the warmer for winter — a black coat or a 
white one ? A black hat or a white one ? &c., &c. 

Again, he will ask, what is snow? Rain, snow, and hail are 
formed by the precipitation of vapour, when two bodies of air of dif- 
ferent temperatures, and saturated with moisture, become mixed toge- 
ther ; the nature of the precipitation depending on the temperature of 
the region of the atmosphere, through which the watery particles come 
down to the ground. Now, when these particles are frozen in separate 
crystals of ice, and these afterwards unite together in such a manner as 
to reflect light to the eye in great abundance from all, thus producing 
a sensation of whiteness, this assemblage of crystals constitutes snow. 
Why does it float about in the atmosphere ? Because the surface of 
the flakes is great when compared with their volume. Compare a 
piece of thin paper, placed over a stove ; a boy's paper balloon, when 
it is balanced by a cork, and gets into a draught of air. 

Different shapes of snow. Starlike shapes, cylinders, &c., said to 
be dependent on the electricity of the atmosphere. There are often 
animalculee in snow. One gentleman put a quantity of fresh snow 
into cold water of great purity, in which the microscope showed no 
life, and immediately the water was filled with myriads of animalcules, 
like shrimps, jumping about. Snow-water is bad to drink. Diseases of 
the throat in Switzerland come from the use of snow-water. Travel- 
lers crossing the Alps are warned by the guides not to suck it, or to 
carry it in their hands. Wiiy not to carry it in their hands ? Sometimes 
snow is of a red colour. Why ? The botanist says that he can trace a 
fungus in it. The chemist says, that when he has analyzed it, he finds 
in it peroxide of iron, silicious matter, alumina and lime. The zoologist 
refers it to the presence of an insect, perhaps something like that which 
makes the banks of some rivers, when the tide has retired, red, as if 
bloody. 

The uses of snow — brought from the mountains in hot climates to 
cool drinks — keeps the earth warm in winter— refrigerates the winds 
which pass over it — why north-west wind is so cold in Canada — 
forests keep the snow from melting. 

Passages in the Holy Bible which speak of snow. Lepers said to 
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be white as snow — Miriam and Gehazi — Benaiah slew a lion in a pit 
in the time of snow. Job compares false friends to the turbid torrents 
which, in Arabia, rush down the hills when the snows are melting, and 
gratify the thirsty traveller, but soon dry up and disappear; Job vi. 
15 — 17. Rosenmuller tells us that snow-water was thought to pos- 
sess greater cleansing properties than most other water ; compare Job 
ix. 30. '* White as snow in Salmon;" what does this mean ? Psa 
Ixviii. 14. ** When the all-powerful God dispersed hostile kings on 
your account, ye became as splendid]and conspicuous as the bright 
snow on the lofty hill of Salmon," — ** snow like wool " — hoar-frost, con- 
gealed or frozen dew. 

Such are some of the topics to which I have called the attention of 
the children of my school in December, and I trust they will be sug- 
gestive in their way to other teachers in January. 

I am^ Sir, your constant reader, 

D. 



DEATH OF THE QUEEN DOWAGER^ 

Sir, — It has pleased Almighty God, of His great mercy, to take to 
Himself the soul of Her Mo^t Gracious Majesty, Adelaide, the Queen 
Dowager. She has died full of honour, and a weeping nation has ac-> 
companied her to her tomb. At such a time, I trust I am not out of 
place in suggesting, through the pages of your excellent periodical, 
that every church schoolmaster should take some early opportunity of 
giving a lesson to the children intrusted to his care on her late Ma- 
jesty's life and character ; and in days when loyalty is regarded by 
many as an almost exploded obligation, such a lesson ought to be ac- 
companied by a strong inculcation of the reverence due to Her Most 
Sacred Majesty, Victoria the First. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

A LOYAL SUBJECT. 



fiotict^ of Kotiki. 
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FESTIVAL AND LENTEN LECTURES; DELIVERED AT ST. GEORGE's CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY, IN 1848-9, BY THE REV, C. J., 
ABRAHAM, B.D., FELLOW OF KING's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AND 

ASSISTANT MASTER OF ETON. (Oxford : John Henry Parker.) 

This volume derives much interest from the fact, that Mr. Abraham, 
relinquishing all his bright prospects of preferment in England, is about 
to proceed to New Zealand, and to spend the remainder of his days, 
as Head of the New College at Auckland founded by the Bishop of 
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that Diocese. His views on education, expressed in the following 
passage, will be read with advantage by every teacher of youth : — 

" We are now to speak of the other point suggested by the collect, (for 
St. John the Baptist's Day,) the principles of education. As I said just 
now, St. John the Baptist, standing between the Law and the Gospel, is the 
very personification of Christian childhood, which requires a certain amount 
of Jewish strictness and lawgiving, tempered and materially modified by 
Gospel love and liberty. As experience increases I grow more and more 
into the conviction, that no Christian education can be carried on without 
the two principles of fear and love combined, with the latter of course much 
preponderating ; but not exclusive. Time was that all education was carried 
on oy fear alone. It failed of course. A reaction came, and the contrary 
extreme prevailed. I have no hesitation in saying, as the result of some 
experience, that it produced a self-indulgent, easy, indolent temper and cha- 
racter; the energy, the alertness, the hard work or self-denial was lost, be- 
cause there was no application or use of the element of fear. Schools were 
in danger of becoming indulgent homes, instead of ' strengthening and an- 
nealing' the manlier faculties. Now the collect of the day presents to all 
engaged in education, whether in schools, or colleges at the University, the 
duties of their office. They must of course have the same element we spqke 
of just now as needed for penitentiaries, the element of loving sympathy. 
But of all the qualities most admired and most required in others oy the 
young, perhaps truthfulness is the first. By that I do not mean, ' not tell- 
ing falsehoods,' merely ; of course that is hardly to be presumed of Priests, 
Deacons or any lay educationists ; but I mean openness, frankness, plainness 
of speech and act, evenness and regularity of habit, that can be depended 
upon, as always the same ; as when people say, ' thejr know where to find a 
man.' Then such a character can boldly rebuke vice, because he will be 
known to mean what he says, and to say it out of love for the offender's 
best interests, and not out of temper, or caprice, or lack of sympathy. But 
the secret of all success will lie in the last words of the collect, for education 
as for penitentiaries ; we must be known to suffer patiently for the truth's 
sake. It must not be a cold external communication between tutor and 
pupil, all authority on one side, and routine obedience on the other. The 
pupil must see that the tutor suffers and denies himself for the sake of truth 
and charity ; that he devotes himself to his charge, heart and mind, body 
and soul. Nothing but this love and self-denial will elevate the character 
and tone of educational bodies to their true position. As long as either 
penitentiaries or schools and colleges are seen to be worked for gain, so long 
will there be a wide gulf between the Matron and the Magdalene, between 
the teacher and the child or youth." 

We also extract the following passage, because it makes honour- 
able mention of some papers which have recently appeared in this 
Journal : — 

"*' And we may thank God, that, however guilty we are individually of neglect 
in the necessary duty of private devotion, it is another distinguishing mark 
of this our country and people, that our early education is domestic, that 
our family ties and privacy are the prevailing principle of our national life. 
The strength of the Heathen Roman character, was the matronly and do- 
mestic education of her sons. And so it is the characteristic of England 
and Scotland. Hear once more the words of that same Christian statesman 
and philosopher (M. Guizot), when prescribing remedies for the anarchy of 
his unhappy country; the first and chiefest he insists on is the riveting and 
Htrengthening of the family tie by a religious principle; strangely and dis- 
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tinctly confirming the independent observations of a person* lately sent out 
by an education^ body of our Church, to compare the condition of the 
ower orders in France, and our own country; who writes, that the one 
feature which specially struck him abroad was the absence of all family or 
homelike ties in all ranks of their society. Doubtless then it is one of the 
wisest acts of policy s^d patriotism, as well as a much higher duty and 
privilege of inheritor^ of the Kingdom of Heaven, that the upper and 
middle classes of this country have a widely-prevailing practice of family 
prayer night and morning, which I could wish were more extended into the 
lower orders, and doubtless may become so, as their temporal conveniences 
and improved residences may permit." 



THE. PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. BY A. K. JOHNSTON, 
REDUCED FROM THE IMPERIAL FOLIO EDITION FOR THE USE OP 

COLLEGES, ETC. Fol. Half-bouod. (Blackwood and Sons.) 

Johnston's physical atlas. 
We wish to call the attention of our readers, more formally than in 
an ordinary notice, to the magnificent atlas which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Blackwood of Edinburgh, The author is Mr. Alex- 
ander Keith Johnston, the eminent Scottish geographer. The copy 
before us belongs to an impression of the work reduced, from the 
original edition in imperial folio, to a size and a price more suitable for 
colleges, families, and academies. It contains twenty-four plates, on 
which the skill of the map engraver may be said to have been ex- 
hausted. These may be classed under the heads of Geology, Hydro- 
graphy, Meteorology, and Natural History. The first comprises the 
geological structure of the globe, the mountain-chains of Europe and 
Asia, the mountain-chains of America, illustrations of the glacier sys- 
tems of the Alps (Mont Blanc), phenomena of volcanic action, and the 
palaeontological and geological map of the British Isks. Under the 
second (Hydrography) we have a physical chart of tlie Atlantic Ocean, 
a physical chart of the Indian Ocean, a physical chart of the Pacific 
Ocean or Great Sea, tidal chart of the British Seas, the river systems 
of Europe and Asia, the river systems of America, tidal chart of the 
world. Under the head of Meteorology, we have Humboldt's system 
of isothermal lines, geographical distribution of the currents of air, a 
hyetographic or rain map of the world, and a hyetographic or rain 
map of Europe. Under the head of Natural History, we find the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, of cultivated plants used as food, the 
geographical distribution of various kinds of animals, an ethnographic 
map of the world, and an ethnographic map of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The maps are coloured, and the whole is accompanied by ap- 
propriate letter-press. 

It is not consistent with the general design of this periodical to intro- 
duce elaborate critical reviews of new works. We prefer giving such 
brief, and to some it may appear perfunctory notices of them, as will 
enable our readers to form a general idea of their contents. There are, 
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perhaps, some portions of the present mag^nificent undertaking which 
we could have wished to see a little expanded, and others a litile cur- 
tailed, but that opinion does not alter our estimate of its great value. 
We strongly recommend it to the notice of every lover of geogiaphical 
research. 



AV INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE MIND I DESIGNED ESPECIAlLY 
FOR THE SENIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. BY DANIEL BISHOP. (Londcn : 

Longmans,) 

The first quotation of this writer is one from Channing. Judging 
from the tone of the latter part of the publication^ we cannot help fear- 
ing that he does not believe in the Incarnation and Atonement of cur 
blessed Redeemer. We sincerely hope that we are mistaken. 'We 
cannot recommend the volume to Church schoolmasters. 



THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. TRANSLATED BY W. H. BATHURST, M. /., 

RECTOR OF BARWiCK-iN-ELMET. (London : TayloTy Walton, and 
Maberly,) 

Wb venture to affirm that this translation is far superior to that cf 
Dryden. Whether it is in all respects equal to that of Mr. Sotheby i& 
another question. 



THE FAMILY ECONOMIST*. CONTAINING ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY THE 
BEST WRITERS ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY, EDUCATION, SANITARY RE- 
FORM, COTTAGE GARDENING AND FARMING ; ALSO SOCIAL SKETCHES, 
MORAL TALES, FAMILY SECRETS, AND VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. 

(London : Groomhridge and Sons,) 
Excellent again I An ample shilling's worth ! \ • 



AXERCITATI0NE8 IAMBICS ; OR, ORIGINAL EXERCISES IN GREEK IAMBIC 
verse: CONSISTING OF PASSAGES FROM SCOTTISH AND OTHER POETS, 
PARAPHRASED AND ARRANGED FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK 
IAMBICS. TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED THE LAWS OF THIS SPECIES OF 
COMPOSITION, TOGETHER WITH THE MOST ESSENTIAL RULES OF GREEK 
ACCENTUATION. BY E. R. HUMPHREYS, B. A., FELLOW OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND, MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS OF ENGLAND, HEAD CLASSICAL MASTER 

IN MURCHiSTON CASTLE ACADEMY, (Edinburgh : Adam and Charles 
Black.) 

There is much that is very valuable and suggestive in these exercises. 
They will help the young student in learning to form those paraphrases 
which are necessary in the earlier stages of learning to write Greek 
verses. And few occupations are more likely to sharpen the under- 
standing and ripen the taste than that of reproducing the thoughts of 
English and Scottish genius in the language of ancient Attica. 
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mSTORT or GREAT BRITAIN AND IRRLAND ; WITH AN ACCOUNT OP THE 
PRESENT STATE AND RESOURCES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS 
COLONIES. BY HENRY WHITE, B. A., TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE ; 
M. A. AND PH. DR. HEIDELBERG; AUTHOR OF "ELEMENTS OF UNC- 
VEASAL HISTORY," ETC. WITH A MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 

LiiND. (Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd,) 

Tee writer of this valuable volume has discharged the task which he 
has undertaken with considerable skill and ability. The peculiarity of 
liii work consists in the fact, that it is a history of Great Britain and 
Leland concurrently, and not of England only, or of Scotland and 
Ireland. 



A COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC ; FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. EDITED BY 
JAMES TILLEARD. (Londou I Novcllo,) 

We cordially recommend this volume to the notice of our readers, 
as being the work of a painstaking teacher, although, strictly speaking, 
iti musical accuracy in many places may be questioned. 



ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EMPLOYERS. (London : W, Picketing,) 

This thoughtful volume forms part of a series now in course of publi- 
cation, by an association of gentlemen, whose names have not tran- 
spired. They form a school by themselves. We sympathize, with all 
our hearts, with the views put forward by the anonymous author. We 
only wish that direct reference was made throughout to the Church of 
God as the regenerator of mankind. 



TEN SCHOOLROOM ADDRESSES. EDITED BY J. P. NORRIS, M.A., FEL- 
LOW OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. (Cambridge : Macmillan,) 

Mr. Norris has just been appointed one of Her Majesty's Inspectors 
of Schools. Judging by the perfect simplicity and taste which cha- 
racterize these brief and sensible addresses, the selection has been a 
most fortunate one. 



SUGGESTIONS ON FEMALE EDUCATION : TWO INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 
ON ENGLISH LITERATURE AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, DELIVERED IN 
THE ladies' COLLEGE, BEDFORD SQUARE. BY A. J. SCOTT, A.M., 
PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. (London: Taylor, Walton^ and Ma- 
berhj.) 

W£ confess that these lectures have disappointed us. We expected 
from the Professor of the English Language and Literature in Univer- 
sity College, London, something more consistent and exact. But, 
perhap^', a second or third perusal may modify our opinion of the au- 
thor*s capability, for why should critics profess a literary infallibility ? 
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BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE. 

On Monday the annual dinner and commemoration of the foundation of 
this excellent institution for training a body of pious and efficient Church of 
England schoolmasters took place, the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby in 
the chair, supported by about eighty gentlemen, who had kindly consented 
to act as stewards. Amongst them we noticed W. Cotton, Esq., E. Carleton 
Tufnel, Esq., H. Sykes Thornton, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., the Rev. R. Burgess, 
Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Rev. J. Hunter, Rev. W. B. Smith, 
Rev. S. Smith, Rev. W. Rogers, Rev. W. Wentworth Bowyer, Rev. Charles 
Driscoll, and Rev. G. A. Pope, of Tinevelly ; Revs. F.D.Maurice, R.E.Cople- 
Bi(m,3. R. Nicholl, J. Harris, M.Anderson, W. Whitehead, J. H. Hamilton; 
Felix Pryor, Esq., H. Founes, Esq., Harry Chester, Esq., P. W. Muxe, Esjj., 
Philip Cazenove, Esq., Henry Smith, Esq., David Power, Esq., Dr. Reid, 
Dr. Langstaff, the Rev. J. Brown, Rev. Dr. Biber, Captains Holland, Strange, 
and Moorsom, F. J. Francis, Esq., and several other distinguished friends of 
education. 

The examination for certificates by her Majesty's inspectors of schools 
having been gone through the previous week, there was a large number of 
masters present from various parts of the country, besides the resident 
students, amounting in all to upwards of 150. 

After the removal of the cloth, the noble Chairman rose and expressed his 
gratification at having this opportunity afforded him of meeting so many 
distinguished friends of education. Although suffering from indisposition 
at the time, he had travelled 140 miles that day in order to be present. They 
were met that evening for the purpose of celebrating the anniversary of the 
Battersea Training College. He thanked his friend, the Rev. the Principal, 
for calling them together ; it was well to call back those young men who 
had issued from the walls of this institution to the ancient scenes, which 
would remind them of the time when they were first tutored to the employ- 
ment in which they were now engaged. Dispersed as they were over the 
wide surface of the country, under variety of circumstance, in obscure vil- 
lages, or more frequently among the busy forges, the industry and activity 
of our large cities and manufacturing towns, surrounded by those in high 
life, by the sharp-witted and by the sceptic, as well as by the poor and ignorant, 
it was well that they should return and drink of the old fountain, and meet the 
friends of the institution, who had come together to show them that their 
labours were appreciated by the learned, the good, and the wise. When he 
looked around him, and saw the beautiful drawings, models, &c., which 
adorned the apartment, most of them the trophies of their own former industry 
and ingenuity, he could imagine their present feelings and the zest with 
which they would return to their labours of love. His Lordship concluded 
by proposing "The Church and the Queen." 
The national anthem, by the masters and students. 
His Lordship, in proposing the next toast, "The Prince Albert, the 
Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family," made special mention of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert as being the patron of this institution, 
which was received with loud applause. But they had been accustomed to 
include in this toast a name which, alas ! they could give no longer ; in her 
the Church and Christian education had lost a kind friend and generous 
supporter, and therefore it was impossible to revert to her memory without 
feelings of deep regret. 
Drunk in solemn silence. 

In proposing " The Army and Navy," the noble Chairman observed that, 
thougn such a toast might not be considered by some as quite appropriate, 
still ne thought we had not arrived at that Utopian age when the force of 
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arms could be dispensed with. Sad indeed would it be for England if its 
army and navy ceased to enjoy the sympathies of their fellow-countrymen. 

Captain Strange in acknowledging the toast, observed that he was perfectly 
satisfied the army and navy did enjoy the sympathies of the nation at large, 
and he trusted they ever would deserve it. (Applause.) 
•' Rule Britannia." 

The next toast was "Success to the Battersea Training College, and 
especially the health of the Rev. the'Principal/' to whose efforts the college, and 
education generally, owed so much. His Lordship observed that the carrying 
out of the designs of the institution had involved some great experiments ; 
it was intended to ascertain whe^<her it was possible to give a high tone of 
mind to men of humble birth, without at the same time lessening their useful- 
ness and injuring their moral and religious character. It had given him 
^reat satisfaction to learn that out of the 250 masters trained in the institu- 
tion, only two had left the profession, and those but for the purpose of 
entering the higher and more sacred service of the Church. The Battersea 
Training College had therefore done a great work for the cause of education 
— a work, indeed, which no other institution in the country is capable of 
effecting. He might appeal to the Rev. the Principal, to many gentlemen 
and clergymen present, and, in fact, to all who have had masters from the 
institution, to bear him out in his opinion that a full development of the 
faculties of the mind had not depreciated, but, on the contrary, had elevated 
the moral and religious character of the teacher. Let it never be forgotten 
that it is not the part of true wisdom, or of true learning, to be puffed up 
with knowledge — ''If any man think he knoweth anything, he knoweth 
nothing yet as he ought to know." We must remember the proverb which 
points out learning as proud that she knows so much, and wis4iom as humble 
that she knows so little. 

The Rev. the Principal, in reply, said he had not expected his name to be 
brought so prominently before them, relative to the success of the college, for 
he was certain that the institution owed less of its success to him personally, 
than to those kind members of the committee of the National Society, who 
had carried on the work of this great experiment at an enormous expense, and 
at a time when its practicability was doubted bv many of the friends and 
patrons of education throughout the country. He must also bear testimony 
to the indefatigable exertions of his coadjutors, to which they owed an equal 
measure of their success. As they had given him this opportunity of ad- 
dressing them, he would take advantage of it to explain to them what the 
college had already done, and what it was designed to effect. In the first 
place, they had taken into training adults rather than youths, as at the begin- 
ning. He (the Principal) had gone into the manufacturing districts and 
said to the clergy and congregations, " Pick us out a man who has stood by 
you in the time of need, labouring in the Lord's vineyard without money and 
without price — a man who has spent his Sabbaths in the Sunday Schools, and 
employed himself in collecting the pence of the poor, for depositing in the 
provident societies, after toiling all day in the murky and unwholesome 
atmosphere of the mill." These are the men best adapted for carrying out 
the objects of this institution ; for it must be borne in mind, that in effecting 
the regeneration of the peasantry, the peasant himself must be employed. I 
have oftentimes found, that though that man was not rich in silver and gold $ 
though he had no wealthy patron, lay or clerical, to recommend him ; though 
he had not in early life been enabled to avail himself of the Government aid 
held out to pupil teachers, yet in the end that man was a cheap one, though 
he might cost much in the outset, for he would work hard for the kingdom 
of Christ, nor would he cease to work until he at the same time ceased to 
live. But in pursuing this work it was obvious that large means were 
required to develop this its peculiar feature. He wished them to bear in 
mind that every contribution to the funds not only went to provide for the. 
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general maintenance of the college, but also to bring into trainmg such men 
a^he had described. If they were expected to provide masters with -varied 
at^inroents, the means must be furnished. It would be amusing to hie 
lordship, and the gentlemen present, to see the correspondence which is 
pouring in from various parts of the kingdom. Five hundred applications 
had been made within the last twelve months, by dignified clergymen and 
oth^s, who must have a man of considerable accomplishments, one who 
would be able efficiently to teach reading, writing, &c., a little algebra and 
mecl^anics ; and, as they had introduced chanting into the church, he must 
lead 4ie choir ; and it was also desirable that he be able to play the organ ; 
bat, besides this, they had recently heard that great experiments had been 
made with respect to agricultural chemistry, and he must therefore be ac- 
quainted with this science — the great advantage of this being, that the 
master, by his own accomplishments, might be enabled to support himself. 
And this strange man is to be raised up in twelve months, or else anxious 
patrons are wishing to know why we keep the men so long in training. It 
was impossible for him (the Principal) to fulfil the expectations of the country 
and bis Lordship, without the means — and here he should be ungrateful 
were he not to remember the liberality of the clergy, who had so kindly 
consented to aid the institution b^ sermons in their churches, and also 
the nobility and gentry, by donations. Sec, particularly the noble Chair* 
man. nor forgetting Mr. Cotton and Mr. Cazenove. But, after all, the suc- 
cess of the institution must mainly depend upon the efforts of the masters 
themselves. A Roman matron was once asked "Where are your jewels ?" 
Pointing to her children, she replied, *' These are my jewels." And here the 
reverend Principal, pointing to the masters, exclaimed, " And here are our 
jewels, and crown of rejoicing.'' The rev. gentleman concluded by an afft c* 
tionate address to the masters, exhorting them to prayerful diligence in 
training our youth, who are to people our colonies, and be, perhaps, the 
founders of future dynasties. 

W. Cotton, Esq., proposed " The health of their noble Chairman, the zealous 
promoter of education and the interests of his fellow- men." In the course of 
his observations he remarked, that if England would be preserved from the 
anarchy and confusion which had distracted neighbouring states, she must 
give her children a sound religious education. 

H. Sykes Thornton, Esq., M.A., proposed "The health of Mr. Tufnel, and 
the other Founders of the College." He bore testimony to the efficient work- 
ing of the institution, and thought that the present Bishop of Melbourne 
would not regret the use to which his former residence was now applied. 

Mr. Tufnel, in returning thanks for the cordial manner in which the last 
toast had been received, said, that though he had assisted in founding the 
institution, yet he thought that greater credit was due to those who had 
carried it forward through the difficulties of the last three years. In con- 
clusion, he begged to suggest that the best way of serving the institution 
and the country was for gentlemen to select young men fitted by talent and 
disposition for the office of schoolmaster, and send them here for training. ' 

The Rev. R. Burgess, in a lively and interesting speech, proposed, "The 
National Society," in the course of which he alluded to the great and lasting 
benefits which had resulted from its operations. Inhere was only one thing 
which he could complain of in this society, which was that it did not move 
quite fast enough for him ; he thought they ought to put on a little more 
steam. 

To this the noble Chairman replied, on behalf of the National Society, 
that he had no doubt that they would put on more steam if the necessary 
coals were supplied. 

The Rev. J. H. Hamilton proposed " The health of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education «" 
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R. W. Lingen, Esq. (of the Council office), in a brief and able speecli, 
repfretted the absence of the Lords, and returned thanks on their behalf. 

The Rev. Mr. Hawkins proposed "The missions of the Church of England 
all over the world/' and introduced to the assemblage the Rev. Mr. Pope, of 
Tinevelly, the distinguished and successful missionary of southern India. 
The reverend gentleman observed that a schoolmaster in England was half a 
missionary, and the missionary must be more than half a schoolmaster. It 
was nearly ten years ago, that he found himself in an uncultivated part of 
southern India, with about twenty adults and thirteen children committed to 
his charge. These children were about five or six years of age — they were 
all naked, very dirty, and unable to read a word in any language whatever. 
The thought suggested itself to him. How shall I commence my labours m 
this place ? And the reply was. As a schoolmaster. He first taught them to 
read their own language in a mud hut ; numbers were added day by day, 
until they had increased to 140 boys and young men. He afterwards 
erected a seminary and collegiate buildings, and when he left Tinevelly sixty 
of them were learning Greek, and twenty-five could read the Greek Testa- 
ment well. He concluded by exhorting the masters to cultivate a lively 
interest in Church of England principles, and her missions abroad; and if, 
in this and all their work, God should bless them, then all the ends of the 
world would fear him. 

f The Chairman, in conclusion, gave " The health of the Rev. the Vice 
Principal and the Masters of the College, whose valuable services had been 
so well spoken of by the Rev. the Principal." 

Received with deafening applause. 

During the evening several glees and madrigals were admirably sung by 
the students, conducted by Mr. Martin, resident music-master. 

The company, after taking tea at an early hour, and joining in the evening 
divine service of the college, which opened with the Hallelujah chorus, sepa- 
rated, highly gratified with the evening's proceedings. 



NEW FORM OF EXAMINATION AT OXFORD. 

Dec. 7. — Convocation met this morning to take into consideration the pro- 
posed new form of examination statute. Almost all the Heads of Houses 
were present, the great body of professors and tutors, and about three hun- 
dred members of Convocation, among whom were observed Dr. Saunders, 
Head-master of the Charterhouse School; Dr. Mortimer, of the City of 
London School; Dr. Hessey, of Merchant Tailors' ; Dr. Strange, of Abing- 
don School ; Rev. Mr. Liddell, of Westminster School ; Dr. Twiss, Rev. Mr. 
Denison, of Oriel, &c. 

The Convocation-house being found to be inconveniently crowded, an ad- 
journment was made to the theatre. 

On the first vote being put, the object of which was to appoint two boards 
of officers for nominating moderators, Mr. Denison addressed the house in 
opposition. He objected to various parts of the proposed statute, and in par- 
ticular to its tendency to depreciate the study of Greek and Latin literature, 
and to the principle of compensation provided in the ninth vote. Mr. Mar- 
riott, of Oriel, also spoke upon this clause, which was rejected by a majority 
of 36; the numbers being — placets, 133; non-placets, 169. 

The second vote concerned the details of the first public examination. Mr. 
Woolcombe, of Balliol, spoke against the exclusion of Aristotle from all men- 
tion in this part of the statute. The vote was carried on a division, but with- 
out a scrutiny ; the relative numbers being about one to two. 
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The third vote regulates the distrihution of honours in this examination, 
and was carried by a majority of about four to one. 

The fourth vote, which enacts that this part of the statute should come 
into force in Easter Term, 1852, was carried with scarcely twenty dissentients. 

The fifth vote, which establishes a fourth School of Jurisprudence and 
Modern History, was carried by 153 to 139. 

The sixth vote, appointing boards for the admission of candidates to the 
second public examination, was agreed to without a division. 

The seventh vote, arranging for the admission of candidates to the second 
public examination, was agreed to without a division. 

The eighth vote, relating to the matter and form of this the final examina- 
tion, was opposed by Mr. Buckley, of Brazennose, who pointed out the 
omission of translation into Latin from among the requirements for candi- 
dates for honours. Mr. Hansell, of Magdalen, made some remarks on the 
introduction of theology into the subjects for the honour examination, and 
deprecated the too hasty transference of students in arts to the faculty 
of theology. Mr. Mamott also spoke on this vote in opposition to Mr. 
Hansen's view. The vote was carried by a majority of 27 ; the numbers 
being — ^placets, 147 ; non-placets, 120. 

The ninth vote, the object of which was to admit to the highest honours 
candidates eminent in philosophy and history, provided thev should have 
made laudable proficiency in Latin and Greek, and vice versa, was rejected ; 
the numbers being — placets, 92; non-placets, 172. 

The tenth vote was to provide for the details of examination in the fourth 
school — that of jurisprudence and modern history. It was opposed by Mr. 
Marriott, who feared the introduction of party spirit, and was anxious for 
better text-books than we at present possess in modem history ; whilst, on 
the subject of jurisprudence, he preferred the study of the canon and civil 
law to the introduction of the last edition of " Blackstone." Mr. Denison 
also opposed this vote, which was negatived ; the numbers being — placets, 
106 ; non-placets, 178. 

The object of the eleventh vote was to provide for the class lists for the 
final examination ; but as the details of the examination in the fourth school 
had been rejected, the Vice- Chancellor vetoed as much of the present vote 
as had reference to that school. The remainder of the vote was carried with- 
out a scrutiny. 

The twelfth vote regulates the payment to the Moderators and Examiners, 
and was carried with but few dissentients. A scrutiny was demanded by one 
or two persons, but refused by the Vice-Chancellor. 

As the thirteenth vote, which stands somewhat in the place of a preamble, 
would, if carried, have involved the abrogation of the existing system before 
any complete plan could be substituted, it was negatived by the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

The statute, in the form to which it has been brought by this day's pro- 
ceedings, settles the details of the first public examination ; and the second, 
so far as the first three schools are concerned. 

The principle of the School of Modern History has been affirmed, but its 
details have to be reconsidered. Two proposed alterations have been rejected, 
— viz., that which would take the nomination of examiners from the Vice- 
chancellor and Proctors, and assign it to certain Boards, and that which 
would allow a system of compensation between merits and defects. The 
latter of these propositions is entirely new, while the former is taken, with 
but slight alteration, from the form of statute which was proposed and re- 
jected in the spring of this year. It is to be observed, that the alterations in 
the responsions, which were proposed and rejected at the same time, have 
not been reproduced even in a modified shape. The old statute on this sub- 
ject will therefore remain unaltered, except by the new arrangements which 
were then adopted. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 
Qu£8. 48. — Proposed by H. V, P. 

Bought 4 gallons of mm, of Mr. A., at \%s. a gallon, which, by the 
hydrometer, was found to contain 10 gallons of water in 100 of proof 
spirits: bought also the same quantity, of Mr. B., at IO5. 6(f. a gallon, 
which contained 18 gallons of water in 100. Which was cheaper, and 
how much 7 

Answered by Mr. John Elliott, Lamesley, 

Proof spirit in each gal. of lit lot » ^ gal. 

' 2ttd lot « m gal. 

18 X II 
Price of proof spirit per gal. of Ist lot = — rr — =»19'8 S. 

10*5 X 118 
— 2nd lot » — — «= 12'39 S. 



.*. 2ad quantity cheaper per gal. of proof spirit by 7 S. 4) ^ D. 

QuES. 49. — Proposed by Cantab, Loughbro\ 
Solve the equation — 

1 -* =. a/ 1 - y3 ... 0) 



v' 1 - j?»= V 3 - y ... (2) 

Answered by W. P. F., and by Emma Royds, 

Squaring (1) and (2), we have 

l-2a? + 2jr»«l-y«, 
1 - ;kS « 3 - 2y V 3 + y«. 
Adding these equationsi we have 

l-a? = 2-y>/3. 
Hence we have by the first proposed equation, 

2-y^3 = V 1 - y«, 

.-. 4 y* - 4y V 3 + 3 « 0, 

V3 
.'. 2y — V3 = 0, andy = — ; 

y 3 X V 3 
1 . jr « 2 g , .-. a? = i. 

QuES. 50, -^Proposed by Mr. Herbert, Amber.ep. 
The sides and diagonal of a rectangle form an arithmetical series, 
whose sum is equal to one third the area of the rectangle. Required 
the sides. 

Answered by Theta. 

Let as '^ y,Xf and 4? + y represent the sides and diagonal respectively $ then by 
the conditions of the question, and the property of the figure, we have the two fol- 
lowing equations, 

r 3*«i*(jp-y) "I 

.'. 2 *' - 2 «y + y* = «^ + 2 *y + y^, 
... A? » 4 y, 
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.'. by snbst.y 12y » f y (4 y — y), 
.*. y Bi 8| and m » 12. 
Hence the sides are 9 and 12 respective! j. 

List of Mathematical ANSwERg. — ^Thomas Taylor, jun,, Oxford, 
ans. 48, 49; F. W. Carey, Bristol, ans. 49, 50; W. P. F., ans. 49, 
50 ; I. H., ans. 48, 50 ; Tlieta, ans. 48, 49, 50 ; John Elliott, Lameg- 
ley, ans. 48, 49, 50; John Stainrod, Ecclesall, Sheffield, ans. 48, 49, 
50 ; C. Elsee, Henley on Thames, ans. 49, 50 ; G. Barnacle, Emping- 
ham, ans. 49, 50 ; James Royds, Belfield, Rochdale, ans. 48, 49, 50 ; 
George Rule, Whickham, ans. 48, 49, 50 ; S. Dyer, Battersea College, 
ans. 50 ; James Alder, Worsley, ans. 50; B. Whitham. Wolverhamp- 
ton, ans. 49, 50; James Hill, Bristol, ans. 49, 50; Thomas Wilson, 
Sebergham, ans. 49, 50; J. W. H., ans. 49, 50 ; J. Turnbull, Ned- 
derton, ans. 49, 50; J. Percy, Alnwick, ans. 48, 49, 50; R. Keed^ 
well, Bristol, ans. 48, 49, 50 ; T. Horsman, Chelsea, ans. 50 ; Kappa, 
Coupar Angus, ans. 48, 49, 50; T. H. V., Ashford, ans. 48 ; George 
Burt, Redditch, ans. 48; Prismoid, Tewkesbury, ans. 49, 50; John 
Salter. Durham, ans. 49, 50 ; W. Mitcheson, Newcastle, ans. 48, 49, 
50; W. L., Isleof Man, ans. 49,50 ; A. Allan, ans. 49, 50; W. T. Has- 
kins, Over Seile, ans. 49,50 ; Emma Royds, HoUingworth, ans. 48, 49, 
50; M, Bower, ans. 49, 50 ; J. Reid, Bilston, ans. 49^ 50; J. Her- 
bert, Am berley, ans. 49; T. Sothern, Burtonwood, ans. 48,49,50; 
Thomas Rule, Durham, ans. 49, 50 ; J. Brown, Liverpool, ans. 48 ; 
W. R., Ripley, ans. 49, 50 ; W. M. T., ans. 49, 50 ; J. Evans. Pern- 
broke Dock, ans. 49,50; Thomas Whitfield, Bedale,ans. 49,50; Robert 
Eyres, Wilton, ans. 48, 49, 50; H. R. Jf., Farnham, ans. 49, 50; 
O. Sturges, ans. 49 ; J. Bond, Bristol, ans. 49, 50 ; F. R. Crampton, 
St. John's Wood, ans. 49, 50 ; J. W. Spedding, ans. 49, 50 ; — Na- 
tional School, Billerlcay, ans. 50; W, Wakely, ans, 48 ; J. P. Miln- 
row, ans. 48, 50 ; H. P., Newcastle, ans. 48, 49, 50 ; J. O. Clazey, 
Sbincliffe, Durham, 49, 50. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR FEBRUARY, 1850. 

QuEs. 51. — Proposed hy Mr. 0. Clazey, Durham, 

A person has two vessels, one of which contains 12 gallons of rum, 
and the other 20 gallons of water : how many gallons must he trans- 
fer out of each, so as to render the spirit in each vessel of equal 
strength. 

QuES. 52. — Proposed by Mr. Elsee, Henley. 

What must be the diameter of a spherical ball, made of copper -rirr 
of an inch thick, so that it may just float in the air, when filled with 
hydrogen gas. 

QuES. 53. — Proposed by Mr, Tate. 

There are two trees a and b feet high respectively, and d feet apart : 
what path must a person pursue so that they may always appear of the 
same magnitude. Determine also the position of the person when the 
two appear of the greatest magnitude. 
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Sntelltsence* 



Captain Cook^s Memorial 
School. — Nov. 29, was a joyous, 
and will be a memorable, day in the 
parish of Marton, in Cleveland, near 
Middlesbro', Yorkshire. On that 
day the foundation-stone of the 
buildings, to comprise a good schooU 
room and a master's house, was laid, 
with becoming solemnity. A short 
service was selected by the vicar, the 
Rev. Harrison Taylor, from "The 
Book of Common rrayer," a prayer 
appropriate to the interesting occa- 
sion being added. A leaden cylin- 
der, enclosing one of metal, both 
air-tight, (having within them a plan 
of the ground and buildings, as well 
as a list of the subscribers,) and an 
air-tight leaden box, (containing the 
current silver and copper coins of 
the present reign, and a large cop])er 
plate, on which was a commemora- 
tive inscription,) was deposited by 
J. B. Rudd, Esq., in a cavity within 
a large stone immediately beneath 
the foundation-stone, which was 
then laid by the Rev. J. A. Park, 
who afterwards placed proformd on 
the foundation-stone the deed by 
which he gave the site of the build- 
ings, and the garden and ground 
attached. A printed copy of the in- 
scription on the plate had previous- 
ly been read aloud by T. T. Trevor, 
Esq., of Guisbro', the honorary se- 
cretary. After the hundredth psalm 
had been sung, the benediction was 
feelingly pronounced by the Rev. 
William Gooch, the rural dean. The 
mallet used in laying the foundation- 
stone was formed out of an old 
oaken beam, removed during the 
restoration of Marton Church, in 
the year 1843. Notwithstanding 
the coldness of the weather, many of 
the neighbouring clergy and other 
friends and kind contributors to the 
institution attended the ceremony 
and adjourned afterwards to luncheon 
at the vicarage. The workmen had 
a dinner provided for them, and Mr. 
Rudd gave the children a treat at 
the small old schoolroom. In ho- 
nour of the great captain, the pride 



of his native village, naval national 
flags were hoisted on the ground- 
work, and the whole proceedings 
were interesting and well arranged. 
A drawing of the elevation of the 
west front of the building was exhi- 
bited at the vicarage. It will be an 
ornament to the village, and attrac- 
tive to passers-by on the road from 
Middlesbro' to Stokesley. On ac- 
count of the approaching winter, the 
foundations only are in progress, 
and they will shortly be finished. 
The contractor for these is Mr. Mat- 
thew Bowser, of Stockton-on-Tees. 
The superstructure will be proceeded 
with in the spring of next year. 
Within little more than two years 
two other important works have been 
completed in this village : — First, an 
extension (under the management 
of J. B. Rudd, Csq., with the advice 
of Mr. R. C. Carpenter, architect) of 
th^much admired Norman Church, 
by the addition of a south transept 
and south aisle and another arch, 
westward ; thereby nearly completing 
the restoration begun in 1843, and 
making the church again cruciform 
in shape, and of the same dimen- 
sions which it had in or previous to 
the year 1630, that date having, at 
the late restoration, been discovered 
under the comparatively recent 
plastering. And secondly a con- 
siderable enlargement of the vicarage 
house, upon a^plan furnished by 
Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick, architect, of 
Hull. We subjoin a copy of the in- 
scription referred to in our account 
of the foundation of the school. 
Happy shall we be to hear of this 
publication of the late proceedings 
proving advantageous to the under- 
taking, by inducing many, hitherto 
ignorant of the project, to befriend 
it by their contributions, as the 
funds at present raised are not suf- 
ficient for the due completion of it : 
— "Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it." — Proverbs 
xxii. 6. The foundation-stone of a 
parochial school for ever in this pa* 
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rish of Marton, in Cleveland in 
Yorkshire, for the general education 
of children according to the princi- 
ples of the Church of England, now 
established, is laid in the year of our 
Lord and Saviour 1849» and in the 
13th year of the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. Thomas Musgrave, P*D-> 
Archbishop of York ; Edward Chur- 
ton, M. A., Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land; William Gooch, M.A., Rural 
Dean ; Harrison Taylor, M.A., Vicar 
of Marton. This school is erected 
by public subscription (Rev. J. A. 
Park giving the site) to perpetuate 
the memory of Captain James Cook, 
R.N., who was born in this village 
of Marton, Oct. 27th, Anno Domini 
1728, and performed many eminent 
public services for the benefit of his 
country. After twice circumnavi- 
gating the globe, and adding many 
lands to the empire of Great Britain 
by his discoveries in different parts 
of the world, be was killed by the 
natives of Owhyhee, in the South 
Seas, Anno Domini 1779* Rev. 
James Allan Park, M.A., of Marton 
Lodge, Rector of Elwick Hall, and 
Hon. Canon of Durham Cathedral; 
the Vicar of Marton (Rev. Harrison 
Taylor, M.A.) and John Bartholo- 
mew Rudd, Esq., of Tolesby, in Mar- 
ton, barrister-at-law, being the first 
managers of the school. J. W. Par- 
rington and Watson Dixon being 
churchwardens ; R. C. Carpenter, 
Esq., of Regent Street, London, ar- 
chitect. " Glory be to thee, O God, 
alone ! Thy way is in the sea and 
thy paths in the great waters." — 
Psalm Ixxvii. 11. 

Report of the Bradford 
Church of England School- 
masters' Association. — On Sa- 
turday the 16th of December the 
half-yearly meeting of this society 
was held in the Parish Church Na- 
tional Schools. The Rev. Dr. Bro- 
met, vicar, occupied the chair, sup. 
ported by the clergy of the town, 
amongst whom we noticed the Rev. 
W. Morgan, B.D., incumbent of 
Christ Church, the Rev. N. Cooper, 
and the Rev. W. Bullock, curate of 
New Leeds. The officers for the en- 
suing half-year were appointed, and 
a proposal for the amalgamation of 



the society's library with the library 
of the Church Institution was agreed 
upon. The schoolmasters and mis- 
tresses of the association were ad- 
mitted as free members of the 
Church Institution, with the privi- 
lege of taking their pupil teachers 
to hear dl the lectures. This was 
bailed as a great boon ; as the lec- 
tures given by the clergy to the 
members of the Church Institution 
are of an interesting kind, being 
chiefly on history, geography, 
church architecture, national philo- 
sophy, &c. &c. The lessons for the 
next course of instruction were ap- 
pointed in the following order (we 
name the class-books used by the 
teachers) : — 

Rev. Dr. Bromet : English compo- 
sition: class-book, Cowper's blank 
verse. Rev. W. Morgan: church 
history : class-books. Palmer, Chur- 
ton, Milner. Rev. James Cooper: 
natural philosophy : class-book, 
"Matter and Motion" (Chambers). 
Rev. N. Cooper : Latin : class-books, 
Odes of Horace, Livy, Lucretius; 
Latin composition, Arnold and Ellis. 
Rev. — Bullock : Latin (2nd divi- 
sion): class-books, Eton Lntin Gram- 
mar, Valpy's Latin Delectus. Rev. 
J.H.Edmonds: music: class-book, 
HuUah's Manual. Rev. T. Adams : 
Geometry: class-book. Dr. Elring- 
ton's Euclid. Mr. Rowbottom : 
English grammar : class-books. 
Hunter's, Cormon's, and Latham's 
Grammars. Arithmetic: class-books. 
Hunter and Tate, De Morgan for 
the simple rules. 

The " Report," which was listened 
to with great interest by the clergy 
and all present, set forth the duties 
of regular attendance, exertion, and 
faithfulness to the great principles of 
the Church of England ; we extract 
a few remarks on the state of the 
classes : — ** The composition class is 
one of great importance to the mem- 
bers, and we have reason to believe 
that it has been productive of much 
good. Your committee, therefore, 
earnestly exhort all the membens of 
that class to regular attendance and 
to constant practice in that style of 
composition which the reverend 
teacher adopts as his model. The 
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lectures on ecclesiastical history and 
natural philosophy are of great ser- 
vice to this society : these are on sub- 
jects rather removed from the every- 
day employment of a national school^ 
and yet they are required of those 
who are applicapts for certificates of 
merit. Your committee entertain 
sanguine hopes of the future pros- 
pects of these classes and advise all 
the members to read standard and 
authenticated works on these sub- 
jects, so as to be enabled to appre- 
ciate the lectures. The senior Latin 
class has made rapid progress in 
construing and composition under 
the care of the Rev. H. Cottam, as- 
sisted by the voluntary efforts of the 
Rev. N. Cooper. By a recent mi- 
nute of this society the pupil teachers 
were allowed to attend the classes for 
church history, natural philosophy, 
Latin, and music. We have great 
pleasure inbearing testimony to their 
excellent behaviour, and witness with 
considerable pleasure the interest 
they take in learning Latin. This is 
a hopeful sign, and we do not doubt 
that the benefits they derive by a 
study of Latin will enhance their va- 
lue as teachers of English in our ele- 
mentary schools. What is usually 
taught by books called 'Etymolo- 
gies' Cwith few exceptions) is often 
imperfect ; the true history of a word 
will be better seen by a reference to 
the original Latin or Greek root from 
which it is derived, than by any con- 
siderations of an Anglicized substitu- 
tion. We trust that our youthful 
assistants will be so grounded in La- 
tin as to enable them to analyze 
most of the difficult words which oc- 
cur in the reading lessons in a sound 
and intelligent manner. The classes 
for English grammar and arithmetic 
have been well attended ; indeed on 



no occasion has any member been 
absent except when compelled by 
sickness. Your committee beg to 
speak of these classes as an example 
to the whole of the society ; not only 
as regards attendance, but in rapia 
improvement also, which is almost 
necessarily a result of the former. 
In the short space of six months se- 
veral in this class find themselves 
not only able to perfectly explain 
the construction of difficult sen- 
tences selected from Milton and 
Young, but also to work with cre- 
dit questions in the higher rules of 
arithmetic. Your committee, in 
the name of the society, beg to 
return their heartfelt thanks to 
the Rev. Dr. Bromet, the President 
of the Society, for his lectures and 
handsome subscription to the funds 
for the library ; to the Rev. W. Mor*. 
gan, for his numerous presents of 
books and tracts ; to the Revs. J. 
Cooper, N. Cooper, U. Cottam, J. H. 
Edmonds, and T. Adams, for the in- 
struction they have, with so much 
personal sacrifice, given to the so- 
ciety during the past half-year. And 
while your committee beg for a con- 
tinuance of their labours they would, 
in the most impressive manner, ex- 
hort all their brethren to punctuality, 
industry, and perseverance ; with 
such qualities as these, added to an 
humble dependance upon Almighty 
God, they may rest assured, however 
difficult this task, that success will 
crown all their efforts." 
Frederic Rowbottom, Hon. Sec. 
William Gardiner, Treasurer, 
John Hallows, Librarian. 

It was determined to have a festival 
of the Society (D. V.) at Easter next 
when all the members to the nuq|ber 
of 50 and upwards will be invited, 
also the clergy and gentry of the town. 



Co CorrfjEipontfentjef* 



A correspondent informs us that the first Normal School was estabHshed in Paris, 
in the Hall of the Jacobins' Convent, immediately after the abolition of the Jacobin 
Club (which met there) , by decree of the National Convention ; the site is now a 
poultry market. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF '^THE ENGLISH JOURNAL OV EDUCATION." 

(Continued fiwn page 4.) 

The nomination of M. Rogier to be Minister of Public In- 
struction was accounted an insult by the Roman Catholici or 
Church of Belgium, party. The clergy felt convinced that he 
and his colleague, M. Lebeau, were determined to make a great 
effort — not so much to give an impulse to popular education 
as to make religious instruction of secondary importance. In 
spite however of their efforts, such had been the shock given 
to the church by the unnatural development of the conventual 
system and the exaggerated claims or some ecclesiastical cor^ 
porations, that the ultra-liberal ministry, on bringing forward 
their budget, obtained a vote of confiaence by a miajority of 
ten voices in the chamber of representatives. The church- 
party were not disheartened by this defeat : they appealed to 
the senate, the house of lords of Belgium. The moderation 
of that body proved to be the safety of their cause. It 
would have been unbecoming in them to have rejected a 
budget voted by the house of representatives ; but they 
moved an address to the Crown,, expressing their anxiety 
concerning the condition of the country. This address was 
voted by a majority of four, and the ministry retired, having 
produced a considerable effect on public opinion in all the great 
towns of the kingdom. 

After some vain attempts to reconstruct the cabinet, which 
were regarded by its most distinguished members as a conspi-^ 
racy to break up the party which had composed it, M. lio- 
thomb received instructions to form a ministry. It is said, by 
some, that he took care to place in it no man more able than 
himself. Its distinguishing characteristic, in the eyes of its 
enemies, was compromise ; in the estimation of its friends, 
moderation. It would be uninteresting to your readers were I 
to discuss the various phases which public opinion presented 
during this period, or the difficult part which King Leopold, a 
Protestant in religion, and a revolutionist as far as Belgium is 
concerned, had to play. It is sufficient to state, generally, that 
the church-party, aided by their indomitable energy and self- 
denial, have been successful in their plans; that, whatever is 
the theory of popular instruction, it is practically in the hands 
of the parish priests ; and that a concordat, as to the primary 
normal schools, is carried out — the principal of each being a 
priest, nominated by the Crown, but really selected by the 
bishop of the diocese in which the school is situated. The per- 
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feet liberty of instruction, guaranteed by the constitution^ lias 
been preserved inviolate. No certificates and vexatious licences 
are required, as in France. These points are generally regarded 
as having been virtually settled during the ministry of M. 
Nothomb^a ministry the strength of which lay in its combining 

the Church and the Moderate parties in Belgian politics. 

***** 

Dec. 26th. To-day I have had along conversation with 



a gentleman who has a perfect knowledge of Belgium ; but, as 
he is an ardent Protestant, it may be presumed that his opinions 
concerning the political relations of the Church of Rome in 
that country must be taken with some reservation. He tells me, 
that the great difficulty of the constitutional government of 
the country is the independence of the Roman Catholic Hie- 
rarchy. According to an arrangement^ which, strange to say, 
dates from the days of Napoleon, all the high clerical function- 
aries are appointed directly by the Pope. They in turn appoint 
the cur^s, &c. So that the government is surrounded by a well- 
endowed hierarchy, intermeddling, in a thousand subtle ways, 
with political affairs ; yet not at all connected or sympathizing 
with the state. The consequence is, incessant hostility and 
heartburnings between the secular and ecclesiastical powers. 
The secular is sometimes less religious than it would otherwise 
be, because the ecclesiastical is overreaching. There. comes 
every now and then a crisis, when it is doubtful whether for a 
time the country should be subjected to a sacerdotal despotism 
or an infidel ultra-liberalism. A great practical evil results 
from this state of things : the nationality of Belgium is often 
imperilled. The heart of the Jesuits is not in Flanders ; it is 
over the hills, in Rome. Belgium may be a province of Hol- 
land, or a department of France, or an extension of the Rhenish 
provinces. What does it matter to them, so that the doctrine 
of the papal supremacy is maintained, and the immaculate con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin. 

***** 

Dec. 28th. I visited the Central School op Commercb and 
Industry, under the direction of the communal administration 
of the city of Brussels. The Chief Director, M. Hancart, 
obligingly conducted me through the various departments of 
the establishment* It is a large and handsome building, con- 
sisting of a centre and two wings, and stands beyond the bar- 
riers of the city, near the end of a noble street, the Rue Roy- 
ale, which may fairlv vie with the celebrated Calle d'Alcala 
at Madrid. Those who are acquainted with Clifton and Bristol 
may imagine the site very well, if they suppose themselves 
standing in the playground of the Clifton National School, with 
the Belgian railroad beneath instead of the Bristol river, the 
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hill at Brassels being not so steep as that at Bristol. The 
ciasB-rooms occupy a range of rooms on the ground floor, alter- 
nating with the Sallbs d'Etddes. They are nine in number, 
and large and lofty, but deficient in warmth and ventilation. 
Everywhere one encountered a strange fetid smell, as of 
breathed air, burnt in passing over the ill-constructed stoves. 
On the first floor is a magnificent chamber, divided by Co- 
rinthian columns into three aisles. This is used ordinarily as 
a dormitory, and contains, with two adjoining apartments, be- 
tween sixty and seventy beds ; but, on grand occasions, it is 
turned into a saloon, where prizes are distributed. Each bed 
has a little washhand-stand, but no curtains or boarding sepa- 
rate it from the next. Perfect silence is observed when the 
pupils are in the room ; and a master sleeps at each end of the 
apartment. 

The object of this institution is to prepare the pupils— 1. 
For inland commerce, for foreign commerce and the manage- 
ment of mercantile shipping, bookkeeping,' banking, and 
manufactures. 2. For the mechanical arts, K>r chemistry, &c. 
3. For the upper military college, for that of military engineer- 
ing, &c. 4. For the royal navy. 5. For the construction and 
practical management of railroads. 

The educational course is divided into two parts: the former 
comprehends the preparatory studies ; the other, those that are 
special. To the former is added a purely elementary course for 
the very young pupils. The upper division again -contains two 
sections: that of commerce, and that of industry. This last in-- 
eludes studies' designed to prepare the pupils for the special 
schools of the government. In the lower division, the purely 
elementary classes are taught reading, writing, the elements of 
counting, and those of grammar. The preparatory course of the 
first year includes the French language, the Flemish language, 
sacred history, the geography of Belgium^ the fundamental 
principles and operations of arithmetic, writing, and linear 
drawing. That of the second year, the French and Flemish 
languages, as before; the English and German languages, 
general history, general geography and arithmetic, writing and 
drawing. That of the third year, French, Flemish, English 
and German, general history and geography^ as before; the 
higher parts of arithmetic, algebra to equations, plane geo- 
metry, trigonometry (the fundamental operations), writing, and 
drawing. 

Having gone through this preliminary course, the pupils are 
regarded as being ready for the higher division of the school. 

When the pupil has arrived at this division, he commences 
the special studies. He chooses one of two sections, — that of 
industry or commerce. If intended for the former, he con-* 
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tinnes algebra as far as logarithms and the calculation of 
interest and annuities. He studies spherical trigonometry, 
and geometry — spherical, analytical, and descriptive. * If de- 
signed for commerce, his attention is turned to the calcu- 
lation of annuities, to exchanges, to the public funds, and 
bookkeeping. Both sections pursue the study of the French 
language and literature, general history, and that of Belgium ; 
physics — their general properties, caloric, electricity, and ral- 
vanism ; inorganic chemistry, with experiments ; natural his- 
tory, botany, and zoology. 

In the fifth year, the pupils of the industrial section pursue 
the study of algebra and analytical geometry; and begin 
statics and industrial mechanics, topography, land-surveying, 
planning, &c., and architectural design. They also have a 
course of much practical advantage, called Iechnology, or 
the explanation of the difficult terms used in science. But if 
a youth is intended for agriculture, he omits the geometry and 
algebra of this year, and studies in their place the elements 
of physiology and vegetable anatomy, meteorology, the pro- 
perties of soils, agricultural chemistry, farming implements, 
rural architecture, &c., &c. 

During the same period, the pupils in the section of com- 
merce learn bookkeeping, partnership accounts, the nature of 
mercantile companies, &c., the history of commerce — botli 
among the ^ncients and moderns, — and calligraphy ; v^hile 
those of both sections work at physics, magnetism, optics, 
organic chemistry with experiments, political economy, indus- 
trial and commercial geography, natural history, mineralogy 
and geology, and commercial legislation. 

In the sixth year, the industrial section goes on to the 
applications of descriptive geometry, physics and chemistry 
in relation to manufactures, industrial mechanics, construc- 
tions, metallurgy and the management of mines, the physi- 
ology and health of man, the elements of astronomy, the 
drawing of machines. But those designed for agriculture omit 
the course of metallurgy, physics and industrial chemistry, 
and confine their attention to the study of agriculture. 
. A complete course of Latin and Greek is given to those 
pupils whose parents desire it. A card is sent home every 
quarter to the parents of the pupils, describing fully the 
progress of their sons. Quarterly examinations are held ; and 
a public exhibition takes place every year. 

Th^ time table has nothing that distinguishes it from similar 
documents. The pupils attend divine service, at the Roman 
Catholic or Protestant church, as the case may be. There is 
family prayer in the establishment. The chaplain (of course 
a Roman Catholic clergyman) is assisted by the director (a 
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layman), in superintending the religious education. Among 
other duties^ he prepares the youths for their *' first commu- 
nion." The pupils are not allowed to leave the grounds, imless 
accompanied by their parents or friends ; or, at stated intervals, 

in the company of the '* Maitres d'Etudes.*' 

• • « « # 

, Dec. 30. To day I have spent some hours in exploring the 
great Jesuit College in the Rub des Ursulines at Brussels, 
It consists of two vast hotels, the one purchased, and the 
other erected, by the self-denying efforts of the priests who 
preside over it. They are twelve in number, and divide 
among them the varied course of instruction which is given 
to their pupils ; besides eight BoUandists, who are supported 
by the Belgian government (as I understood), and whose sole 
duty it is, according to the law of their society, to enrich the 
lives of the saints of the Romish calendar, with new details, 
drawn from their own personal investigation. 

On entering the door of the establishment devoted to the in- 
struction of the ExTERNEs, or Day-scholars, we were shown 
into a little waiting-room, embellished with the portraits of two 
Saint-Bishops, each wearing that peculiar aspect in his coun- 
tenance, which seems to be stereotyped on pictures of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, and which one wishes to describe by a 
less offensive word than cunning sanctity. The room was 
scrupulously neat and clean. By-and-by the Director of the 
College, Ls Perb Boone, one of the most learned men of Bel- 
gium, and one of the most eloquent preachers, entered, to 
whom I presented a letter of introduction from a gentleman re- 
siding in the city. In him one could perceive nothing of the 
paiixful appearance which characterizes the portraits to which 
I have referred. Mild, courteous, and gentlemanlike, without 
xm atom of pretence or assumption, it is not surprising that 
he gains great influence over his pupils. He accompanied 
•US through the various rooms of the college. On the ground 
floor is a series of class-rooms and salles d* etudes. Some are 
appropriated to general studies, such as the classics and 
modern languages : others are assigned to special studies ; for 
instance, in one was a set of plaster casts, and among them the 
bust of Mons. Dupuis, of Parisian celebrity ; iu another, a 
large black board, ruled for musical exercises ; and adjoining it 
were eight little rooms, with thick walls between them, and in 
each a capital cottage pianoforte. Every room was handsomely, 
not to say richly, furnished. The large salles d'etudes (study- 
rooms) are fitted up with desks of solid oak, and the seats 
are covered with leather, reminding one of the schoolroom at 
Radley Hall, near Oxford, but much more splendid, as far as 
the furniture is concerned. These desks are all placed on the 

2 
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flat floor, and are in single rows, so that the students do not 
face each other. The characteristic of firmness, solidity, and 
of real material^ pervades every department of the institution^ 
At the termination of every passage one meets some emblem 
designed to illustrate Roman Catholic doctrine or practice : 
first, a large statue of the Blessed Virgin with the Infant 
Redeemer, and two candles burning all day long before it ; 
next, a crucifix ; next, a picture of some martyrdom, with the 
most painful circumstances strongly depicted in the fore- 
ground. The dining-hall is a handsome apartment, orna-* 
mented with copies of pictures of the great masters ; among 
these the Immaculate Conceptions of ftlurillo were most con- 
spicuous. I could almost have imagined myself in the con- 
vents of Seville or the galleries of Madrid. The Jesuit fathers, 
however, have not given to their college the appearance of a 
cloister. There is a vast apparatus for gymnastics, in a large 
room, roofed with glass, and two excellent billiard tables adorn 
the SALLE devoted to recreation. At the end of the room used 
for declamation is an ample stage, with side scenes, a prosce- 
nium, and drop-curtain ; quite as elaborate as those of the 
little theatre at Blenheim palace. Each establishment has a 
chapel, with a most delicious organ ; and in neither are there 
any very prominent or offensive features of Romish super- 
stition. There is, for example, only one altar in each, and that 
not obtrusively decorated with finery. The library in the 
Hotel of the Externes, or Day-boys, is the humblest chamber 
of the house in point of decoration, but by far the richest in 
point of contents. It shows the spirit of the Fathers. If they 
had but money and opportunity, they would soon rival the 
Bodleian, or the Bibliotheque Nationalb of Paris itself. 

The dormitory is, perhaps, the most complete of the kind I 
ever saw. It consists of one vast chamber, divided by hand- 
some and solid oak partitions into sixty little bed-rooms, which 
face each other. Every little bedroom (as at Stonyhurst) con- 
tains a narrow couch, most scrupulously and delicately clean, 
and a washhand-stand and basin, and may be completely closed 
up by white curtains, which hang from an ornamental frontal 
of oak, and when I saw them were folded and festooned on each 
side, in the French manner, so as to give a most charming effect 
to the whole apartment. Down the centre of the room runs 
a long wooden construction, consisting of a series of well carved 
cupboards or wardrobes, of the same height as the dormi- 
tories, and completely separating the two lines of them.^ Each 
cupboard opens with two doors : the one half contains the 
coats, shoes, &c., of the pupils; the other, divided into shelves 
and drawers, his linen. In the middle of these bedrooms is 
one somewhat larger than the rest, in which a master sleeps. 
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It is not otherwise distinguished from those around it. The 
space over the wooden partitions to the ceiling is ten feet at the 
least, so that there is not any want of ventilation. In all my 
educational travels I have never seen a series of buildings more 
beautifully adapted to their use than this Jesuit College of the 
Rub d£s Ursulines. It is the more important, both morally 
and politically, as being so near to the French frontier. The 
Jesuits, virtually driven from that country bv the laws which 
control public instruction, can here educate the French youth, 
and propagate Anti-Gallican opinions. I could not help reflect- 
ingy — Oh that the men who have founded this college with such 
living earnestness, such boundless zeal and perseverance, could 
be detached from the peculiarities, I had almost said, the 
abominations of Jesuitism. What an occasion of deep sorrow 
to every Christian mind, that men so wise, so prudent, so self- 
denying, should carry a lie in their right hands ! 

^' These Jesuits," said an eminent Protestant gentleman to me, 
" have a great and true principle at the foundation of their system 
of education — the principle of religion ; but they spoil all by 
teaching, not only the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, but the detestable maxims of their own casuists. They 
not only talk of faith while they tax your credulity, but of duty 
and obedience while they permit you to lie and to murder. 
Their pupils often learn to contradict in age the system which 
has outraged their reason and their conscience in youth. They 
become the champions of infidelity and revolution. Voltaire 
was educated at the college of Louis lb Grand, then under 
the exclusive direction of the Jesuits. The same had been the 
early career, if I remember rightly, of Robespierre, the cost of 
whose education at Paris was defrayed by the Bishop of Arras." 
And then, after some moments of silent reflection, remembering 
the ruin of his own family during the first French Revolution, 
he added, — " What, in the order of Divine Providence, is to be 
the eventual fate of the continent of Europe? Religion is 
being gradually detached from education, both public and pri- 
vate, both of the rich and the poor. Chivalry, with its bright 
spirit of subordination and honour, is gone ; feudalism gone ; 
— what remains as the great instrument of civil government 
and the security for social tranquillity? Public opinion?" . . . 
•' Why do you ask ? " added another ; " by-and-by we shall see. 
Probably, as far as France, Germany, and Italy are concerned, 
Brute Force." Such are the almost invariable reflections of 
thoughtful men, wherever one meets with them abroad. I have 
conversed with Girondists at Bordeaux, with Parisians, with 
Austrians at Vienna, with Prussians at Berlin, and always one 
hears the same sentiment, in the same words, the military — 

THE MILITARY ! ** Ls TBMS PRESENT EST GROS DE l'AVENIR." 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

No. IV. 

{Continued/rom page 42b t Vol. VII,) 

The territory of the tribe of Naphtali lay eastward from Asher, and 
northward from Zebulon. Of the latter tribe Jacob had said, " Zebulon 
shall dwell at the haven of the sea/' i, e., of the Sea of Galilee; and 
concerning Naphtali, which occupied one of the most fertile portions of 
Upper Galilee, the words of Jacob, according to their best approved 
rendering, gave the figurative description of '^ a spreading terebinth, 
sending forth goodly branches." The fertility of the lot of Naphtali 
may also have been referred to in that exclamation of Moses, " O 
Naphtali, satisfied with favour, and full with the blessing of the Lord;'' 
but these words may perhaps be regarded as having some reference to 
the times, when the darkness around Zebulon and Naphtali was dis- 
pelled by the presence and preaching of the Son of God. At all events, the 
most interesting scriptural topography of these territories has reference to 
the days of the Incarnation, when Cana and Nazareth in the tribe of 
Zebulon, and Capernaum, Chorazin, Bethsaida, Magdala and Tiberias, 
on the borders of Zebulon and Naphtali, became distinguished as 
scenes of the public ministry of Jesus. We may, however, just advert 
to the more ancient towns — Kedesh, Hazor, and Harosheth, in the re- 
gion of Naphtali, as being associated with the history of Sisera, captain 
of the host of Jabin, king of Canaan, and of Deborah and Barak, who 
delivered Israel from that monarch's long-endured oppression. At 
Kedesh-Naphtali, one of the forty Levitical cities, and of the six cities 
of refage, Barak, prompted by Deborah the prophetess, assembled ten 
thousand men of Zebulon and Naphtali, to go forth against Sisera. 
Hazor, a seat of Cemaanitish sovereignty in Jabin's time, was then won 
fbr the tribe of Naphtali ; and at Harosheth of the Gentiles, another 
city in Jabin's dominions, the pursued monarch was entirely defeated. 

Of the more modern towns which we have mentioned as pertaining 
to Zebulon and Naphtali, the greater number lay on the western coast 
of the Sea of Galilee. 

Capernaum, one of them, was probably in the north of that trian- 
gular plain, between the mountains and the lake, called the land of 
Genesareth. After the commencement of our Lord's public ministry, 
Capernaum was most frequently his residence. There, in the house of 
Simon Peter, the mysterious virgin-born humanity of Jesus found sus- 
tenance and shelter. And cruel as we may deem the ravages of time, 
that have crumbled into dust that home, beneath whose roof the mighty 
prophet of Galilee was so long a guest and a benefactor,— yet Caper- 
naum, so distinguished above all other localities of Palestine by thefre* 
quent manifestation of Christ's glory through mighty works, that it was 
said to be exalted unto heaven, was by the rejected Messiah doomed 
to a desolation correspondent to its abuse of privileges ; and so strictly 
have the words of prophetic wrath been verified, that no Scripture to- 
pographer has satisfactorily indicated to us a fragment of Capernaum's 
ancient structures. The scene where the centurion's servant and the 
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nobleman^s son were rescued from impending death, appears to have 
been itself sepulchred, rather than worn away or demolished. Dead as 
it was in its unrighteocrsness, it seems as if Heaven's mandate concerning 
it had been, " Bury the dead out of m^ sight." 

We are similarly unassured respecting the precise sites of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida, two other towns on the western shore of the lake, and 
not far from Capernaum. *' Wo unto thee, Chorazin !" is the only 
writing that records the existence of such a place ; and little more is 
added respecting Bethsaida. This latter was the native town of Andrew^ 
Peter, and Philip, but must not be confounded with another Bethsaida, 
on the north-east of the lake, where the five thousand were mira- 
culously fed. AU traces of Chorazin and Bethsaida, as well as of 
Capernaum, are lost. The rale of Genesareth, which once spread 
fertility around it, is tenanted by a people unconscious of their tread 
being upon the dust of judgment-stricken habitations : the Arabs, 
generally so tenacious of ancient names, having no knowledge or indi- 
cation among them of such towns ever having existed. And prone as 
we may be to lament that no vestiges remain of scenes on which Hea- 
ven's mtercourse with our world was so signally manifested, there is 
melancholy and awful satisfaction here afforded us respecting the pro- 
phetic veracity of Holy Writ; and even the darkness of oblivion, that 
shrouds the once privileged localities, is the very light in which we see 
traced the proofs of inspiration. 

The town of Magdala was, perhaps, the Migdal-el of the days of 
Joshua (xix. 38), and it is now probably supplanted by the Moslem 
village of Mejdel, at the south end of the vale of Genesareth. Mary 
the Magdalene is generally considered to have been a native of 
Magdala. 

South from Magdala, on the south-west border of the lake, was situ- 
ated the town of Tiberias, now named Tubariyeh. The earliest notice 
we have of this place is in the New Testament. It was built chiefly by 
the tetrarch Herod Antipas, and received from him the name Tibe- 
rias, in honour of his friend and patron, the Roman emperor Tiberius. 
The encouragement given by Herod to settlers in this town, and the 
partiality of his administration concerning it, soon rendered it the chief 
city of Galilee; and the voluntary subnriission rendered by this place to 
Vespasian was probably the reason why the Jews, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, were allowed and encouraged to reside in it. As a con- 
sequence of that privilege, it became a celebrated seat of Rabbinical 
liearning. The French had occupation of Tiberias for a short time> 
during the invasion of Syria by Napoleon ; and, like most other im- 
portant towns in Palestine, it has prospered and declined repeatedly. 
It is now slowly recovering from the effects of an earthquake, which 
happened in 1837, on New Year's Day, and which almost converted 
the city into a heap of ruins ; and although the chief sufferers in this 
calamity were Hebrews, that people still venerate Tiberias, as the 
holiest city in Galilee. 

South of Tiberias, about half an hour's journey, are the celebrated 
baths, or hot-springs, of Ammaus, which are much frequented at cer- 
tain seasons of the year4)y inhabitants of Syria. 
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Such were the principal cities on the western shore of Lake . Genesa- 
reth in our Saviour's time ; and mournfully does their present condition 
commemorate the advent of Israel's spiritual King. Heaven itself has 
constructed the monuments that tell of the greatness of that prophet 
who had no honour in his own country, who came unto his own, and 
his own received him not. Ruin is his dread remembrancer; and it has 
been even already more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon, than for most of 
those cities wherein he did signs and wonders, and spake as never man 
spake ; for, whereas the Phcenician cities have, in some degree, sur- 
vived the ravages of time, Capernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, — 
more highly privileged, and more grievously ungjrateful, — ^have utterly 
disappeared from the earth. 

Of Cana and Nazareth, towns in the tribe of Zebulon, no mention is 
made in the Old Testament. Like many other localities, which New 
Testament events have rendered interesting, they appear to have been 
reserved for a sudden emergence from obscurity, when they should 
acquire glory by the condescension and humiliation of the Son of God. 
Mean as these villages have ever been, with reference to any earthly 
criterion of greatness, it is to such spots as these that our minds are 
directed for the contemplation of celestial perfection made tangible and 
imitable. There spiritual truth alighted from those viewless heights, 
which oriental fable dreamed of as the abode of the ever-flying fowl, 
and became footed that it might walk the earth, and manifest forth the 
glory of the only-begotten Deity. And it seems as if the selection of 
such scenes for ImmanueFs sojourning had been designed to signify 
that truth delights to dwell with the lowly in heart, and reaps its 
richest fruits among the poor in spirit. 

Nazareth — the village whereof even an unprejudiced Israelite said, 
'^ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth ?" — ^was, for about thirty 
years, the dwelling-place of the Messiah, and thus occasioned his being 
called a Nazarene. The circumstance of our Saviour having conformed 
to the Jewish law, in not entering upon his ministry till thirty years of 
age, exposed him to the invidious impatience of his townsmen, when 
he eventually stood up in their synagogue, and applied to himself the 
prophecy of Messiah's heavenly consecration. They, who ought to have 
gloried most in the advent of the Deliverer, were mad enough to attempt 
to throw him headlong from the brow of the hill on which their city 
was built ; while he, according to the simple majesty of the evangelic 
language, '* passed through the midst of them, and went his ,way«'* 
We do not find Nazareth invested by the gospel narrative with the 
attractiveness of a scene of miracles ; and we may presume that a very 
obdurate spirit of rejection actuated the inhabitants of a district where 
. Jesus had so long been regarded as the unpretending son of Joseph 
the carpenter. As the brethren of David, when he appeared as the 
champion of Israel, contemptuously said to him, '^ Where hast thoa 
left those few sheep in the wilderness?*' so did the men. of Nazareth, 
remembering the obscurity that had veiled the condition of Christ's 
earlier life, repudiate his profession of being a heaven-appointed mes- 
senger. And such was the ingratitude which met the condescension 
of a great and glorious Being, who, honouring Nazareth by his long 
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residence in one of its dwellings, was content to bear the reproach of 
being called a Nazarene. 

But the rejection of the Saviour, in the days of his personal manifest 
tation at Nazareth, has given place to such outward veneration of the 
locality, as is not wholly prompted by the love of truth. For many 
things which time has hidden or destroyed, the monks of Nazareth 
have found substitutes to present to travellers, as mementoes of the 
Saviour's history. A church, occupied by Romish friars, is said by 
them to enclose the site of the virgm mother's habitation ; while it is 
affirmed that the Santa Casa itself (the holy house in which Mary 
reared the Saviour of the world) is now at Loretto, whither it was mi- 
raculously translated by angelic hands. They determine the very spot 
where the Virgin stood to listen to the annunciation, and the workshop 
in which was earned the livelihood of the holy family. Nature, how- 
ever, has preserved the only '* sacred places" that may be identified ; 
and of these it is interesting enough that we are able to specify, with 
probability, that eminence from which our Lord was to have been cast 
down, and the fountain from which the mother of our Lord was accus- 
tomed to draw water. Indeed, it must be exciting enough to look 
upon any of those permanent features of nature, amidst which ** God 
manifest in the flesh " was a familiar wanderer ; and Nazareth, though 
now reduced below its former humble enough condition, has sufficiently 
maintained its position to assure us respecting the identity of objects 
amidst which the youthful Jesus meditated the execution of his heavenly 
Father's business. 

There are now about 3000 residents at Nazareth, the greater portion 
of whom are Christians. It stands on the side of a hill, on the north 
of the great plain of Esdraelon, and consists, for the most part, of 
stone buildings with flat roofs. Fig-trees, olives, and vines luxuriantly 
surround it ; and the crops of corn in its neighbourhood are among the 
finest in Palestine. 

A small town, about four miles N.E. of Nazareth, corresponds to 
the ancient Cana of Galilee. This place was distinguished by our 
Lord's first miracle, the conversion of water into wine, a marvel which 
was designed to constitute a foundation of his great claim to be ac- 
counted *' the Lord from heaven." No faith was antecedently de- 
manded as a condition of performing that miracle. Inert, unconscious 
matter was made the subject of it, that thereafter, when the great 
leading feature of his mighty works — ^benevolence — was to be developed, 
the recipients of his omnipotent mercy might be dealt with according 
to their faith, — a faith which the preparatory miracle at Cana was 
designed to inspire. 

Such vessels as were used for ceremonial cleansing at the marriage 
feast are still in use in the neighbourhood of Cana. They are formed 
of the compact limestone so abundant in the country; and some of 
them are so old as to have an appearance suitable for the imposition 
which asserts them to be those in which the miraculous transmutation 
took place. But, although faith must withhold from those relics the 
degree of veneration which is claimed for them, it cannot be unmoved 
or unprofitably actuated, while there is presented a testimony so inte- 
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resting as the existence, in this localityj of vessels similar to those 
which contained the first palpable demonstration of the Redeemer's 
almightiness. 

The second of our Lord's miracles in Galilee was performed also at 
Cana, when the nobleman of Capernaum besought Jesus for the resto- 
ration of a dying child. And, though we read of no other mighty works 
having been performed at this place, it has lingered into modern anit- 
tence, surviving the disappearance of Capernaum, in which so many 
signs and wonders were exhibited. The nobleman of Capernaum and 
bis son have their graves also hidden in oblivion ; but Cana remains a 
cenotaph to the memory of the man who believed the word which Jeans 
had spoken, and returned to make his home the scene of Christian 
gratitude and worship. J. H« 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

CHRISTMAS, 1849. 

VIII.-D6MESTIC ECONOMY AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

Section I. 

1. Give directions for preparing whitewash for a cottage. How 
long will it take to dry ? How should flannel be washed to prevent it 
from shrinking? 

2. Give full directions for preparing rush candles, and calculate the 
expense of burning one five hours daily during the winter quarter. 

3. Give receipts for cooking, sheep's head and meat pudding, and 
compare the expense and nourishment with a dinner of potatoes^ bread, 
and cheese. 

4. Give full directions for keeping poultry, and make an estimate of 
the expense and profit in your own county. 

Section II. 

1. Give receipts for preparing linseed and mustard poultices, and 
directions for applying leeches, and for purifying water. 

2. Give receipts for preparing arrow-root and sago, and write full 
directions for general conduct in a sick-room. 

3. Write a letter of advice to a young nursery-maid on her work 
and conduct, and tell her how to dispose of 305. in supplying herself 
with clothes. 

4. Estinaate the cost of furnishing a cottage of three rooms in the 
most economical manner. 

Section III. 

1. Enumerate the different kinds of minerals, and describe one or 
more of the most useful and common. 

2. Enumerate the different parts of a plant, and describe any com- 
mon plant, accurately, and as. in giving a lesson. 
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3. Give an accurate account of the potato plant. 

4. What plants or trees are principally used for food ? Describe the 
distribution of the cereal grasses. 

Sfxtion IV. 

1. Name the four grand divisions of animals, and the subdivisions 
of mammalia. 

2. Classify the common birds of England, and describe the habits 
and structure of one of the migratory birds. 

3. Into how many classes are articulated animals divided? To 
which do leeches, crabs, and glow-worms belong ? 

4. State the geographical distribution of the principal carnivorous 
and ruminant quadrupeds. 

IX.— NOTES OF A LESSON. 

Section I. 

Prepare notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : — On 
Truthfulness, Diligence, Punctuality, Cheerfulness, Private Prayer. 

Section II. 

Prepare notes of a lesson on the character of one of the following 
persons : — On the character of Jacob; Gideon, Miriam, Dorcas, Lydia, 
St. Luke. 

Section III. 

Prepare notes of a lesson on one of the following subjects : — On the 
manners and customs of the Anglo-Saxons, The topography of any 
city in England, The ancient remains in Great Britain, The topogra- 
phy of J erusalem. 

Section IV, 

1. Describe the best arrangements for teaching a school of 80 girls, 
between 7 and 13 years old, with one pupil teacher. 

2. What subjects should be taught ? what time given to each sub- 
ject ? and with what text-books in such a school ? 

X.— SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Section I. 

1. Write a full account of the life of Moses, and compare his oBBce, 
works, and character with those of our Saviour. 

2. Give some account of those kings by whom idolatry was intro- 
duced or favoured in the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and give 
instances of national judgment inflicted for this sin. 

3. In what reigns did Hoshea, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah respectively 
deliver their prophecies ? Give a full account of the lives of the two 
latter prophets, and state clearly the leading subjects of their pre- 
dictions. 

4. Give an account of the principal transactions in Palestine between 
the return from the Babylonian exile and the coming of Christ. 
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Section II, 

1. Give an exact account of the Tabernacle of Moses. What allu- 
sions are made to it in the New Testament. Explain the typical 
meaning of its parts. 

2. For \?hat object does the ceremonial law appear to have been in- 
stituted ? Give an account of the sacrifices that were offered by 
lepers on their recovery. How many kinds of sacrificial offerings are 
prescribed in the Pentateuch ? 

3. Name the prophets who lived between the time of Eli and Uzziah. 
Describe the characters of the most celebrated of them, and explain the 
peculiarities of their office. 

4. Write out the leading prophecies that refer to the calling of the 
Gentiles ; and give aa exact explanation of the prophecy of the seventy 
weeks. 

Section III. 

1 . Compile an exact account of our Lord's nativity and early life from 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke ; and give references to the 
prophecies fulfilled in those circumstances. 

2. State, briefly and clearly, the lessons to be learned from those 
miracles of our Lord which are described by St. John. 

3. In what respect do the four Gospel narratives agree and differ ? 
Account for the differences, and state the principal characteristics of 
each of the Evangelists. 

4. Give a full account of St. PauFs life, from his last visit to Corinth 
to his arrival at Rome. 

5. Name the Epistles of St. Paul, according to the order of time. 
Give an account of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, to the Corin- 
thians, and to Titus. 

Section IV. 

1. Explain the parable of the Unjust Steward. 

2. State distinctly the doctrine of our Lord's person. Explain fully 
the threefold offices of Christ. 

3. What special acts of worship are required under the Gospel ? 
Give a full account of the habits of the early Christians from the New 

Testament. 



SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

APPEAL ON BEHALF OF A SCHEME FOR TRAINING TEACHERS. 

7b all/aiUfui Members of the Church in Seoiland, with prayer that God may 
both itir up our hearts to every good work, and prosper the work qf our hands 
upon us. 

The friends of education in the principles of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland are respectfully informed, that there is at this time a very 
urgent demand for well-trained schoolmasters, to conduct efficiently 
the efforts that are being made to train the children of the poorer mem- 
bers of the Church in Christian faith and duty. 
It is found that well-trained schoolmasters from England demand a 
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larger stipend than can generally be raised in this unendowed Church ; 
and^ also; that the managers of the English Training-schools not un- 
naturally object to supply teachers (trained at the expense of English 
contributors) for schools situated beyond the limits of the country from 
which the contributions are drawn. 

Under these circumstances, the Educational Committee of the Epis- 
copal Church Society have deliberated on the best means of meeting 
the existing want, and they recommend the appointment (for a limited 
period) of a master competent to train any youths who may be selected 
m the several dioceses of this church, as seemingly well calculated for 
the important office of educating the children who may be placed 
under their charge. 

It may seem needless to remark on the futility of building schools, 
unless teachers of sound faith and sufficient qualifications be found to 
take charge of them; and yet it has been too generally taken for 
granted, that any person possessed of the most elementary knowledge, 
is competent to conduct a school for the children of tne poor. A 
more reasonable view of the subject, it is hoped, is now finding its way 
in the conviction of all who take an interest in education ; and it is 
seen that a supply of competent teachers is the most indispensable 
condition for any successful eflforts to establish efficient schools. 

It is supposed, however, that if a well-qualified training-master were 
engaged for three years, and exhibitions provided for the youths who 
inight be duly recommended for the benefit of his instructions, a suf- 
ficient number of schoolmasters would be provided for our present 
necessity ; and that if a demand should again arise, it may be met by a 
similar effort. 

In securing this important object, an annual expenditure of about 
£300 will be incurred. The youths would employ their mornings in 
receiving the instructions of the master, and in the afternoon would 
acquire, under his direction, familiarity with the practice of teaching, 
for which opportunity would be afforded them, either in the mission 
school or other schools connected with our Church in Edinburgh. 

The Committee of the Church Society have set aside the sum of 
£100 for this purpose. It may be confidently supposed that this grant 
will be renewed for the necessary period : and it is hoped that the 
remaining annual sum of £200 may be raised among such friends of 
Church Education as may be willing to guarantee subscriptions to 
that amount for the period of three years. 

The Bishops of Edinburgh and Glasgow have very willingly acceded 
to the request of the committee, that they should undertake the office 
of making known as widely as possible the plan that has thus been 
thought advisable. 

They have therefore drawn up the preceding statement, and very 
earnestly recommend this great and important object to all faithful 
members of the Church who have the means of giving aid in so 
benevolent and Christian an undertaking. 

C. H. Terrot, 
Bishop of Edinburgh, 
W. J. Trower, 
Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, 
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"CHEAP" READING IN THE LANCASHIRE COTTON 

FACTORIES, 

Every TiOndon publisher knowB that Lancashire famishes no unimportant 
part of the literarjr market of England. 1 was very desirous of ascertaining, 
therefore, the species of works most in demand amongst the labouring and 
poorer classes. The libraries in the better parts of the town are of course 
stocked in much the same wa^ as the libraries in the better parts of London. 
I wished to ascertain the species of cheap literature most in rogue, and ac- 
cordingly applied to Mr. Abel Heywood, of Oldham Street, one of the most 
active and enterprising citizens of Manchester, who supplies not only the 
smaller booksellers of the town, but those throughout the county, with the 
cheap works most favoured by the poorer reading classes. The contents of 
Mr. Heywood's shop are significant. Masses of penny novels and comic 
song and recitation books are jumbled with sectarian pamphlets and demo- 
cratic essays. Educational books abound in every variety. Loads of cheap 
reprints of American authors, seldom or never heard of amid the upper 
reading classes here, are mingled with editions of the early Puritan divines. 
Double>columned translations from Sue, Dumas, Sand, Paul Feval, and 
Frederic Soulie jostle with dream-books, scriptural commentaries, Pinnock's 
guides, and quantities of cheap music, sacred melodists, and litUe warblers. 
Altogether the literary chaos is very significant of the restless and all-de- 
vouring literary appetite which it supplies. Infinitely chequered must be the 
morale of the population who devour with equal gusto dubious Memoirs of 
Lady Hamilton, and authentic narratives of the Third Appearance of John 
Wesley's Ghost, duly setting forth the opinions of that eminent shade upon 
the speeches of Dr. Bunting. 

So much for the primd facie aspect of Mr. Heywood's literary warehouse. 
I was courteously furnished with details of his business, which throw an 
unauestionable light upon the tastes of the operative reading world of Lan- 
casnire. 

That species of novel, adorned with woodcuts, and published in penny 
weekly numbers, claims the foremost place. The contents of these produc- 
tions are, generally speaking, utterly beneath criticism. They form, so far 
as I can judge, the English reflection, exaggerated in all its most objection- 
able features, of the French Feuilleton Roman, In these weekly instalments 
of trash Mr. Hey wood is compelled to be a large dealer, as will appear from 
the following statement : — 

Angelina 

Almira's Curse 

Claude Duval 

Eardley Hall 

Ela the Outcast 

Gentleman Jack 

Gambler's Wife 

Gallant Tom I Average 6000 weekly sale. All this mass of 

Lady Hamilton literary garbage is issued by Lloyd, of London, in 

Mazeppa penny numbers. 

Mildred 

Old Sanctuary 

Royal Twins 

String of Pearls 

The Brigand 

The Oath 
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Of similar works, pablisbed also in numbers at \d 
wood sells — 

Adam Bell .... 

Claude Duval (Dipple) 

Court of London 

Gretna Green • 

Love Match . 

Mysteries of London 

Nell Gwynne • 

Perkin Warbeck . 
Of the pennv weekly journals, some of them, such as 
political and democratic, but the greater number social 
. Lancashire sale is — 

Barker's People . • 

Reynolds's Miscellany 

Illustrated Family Journal . • 

London Journal 

Family Herald . 

Home Circle 

Home Journal • 

Penny Sunday Times 

Lancashire Beacon 

Plain Speaker 

Potter's Examiner 

Penny Punch • 

The Keasoner • 

Chat 



per week, Mr. Hey- 

200 

400 
li600 

460 

760 
1,000 

700 

130 

Barker's People, are 
and instructive, the 



22,000 

3,700 

700 

9,000 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

200 

1,500 

360 

160 

200 

Of these publications the Lancashire Beacon and the Reasoner are avowedly 
infidel. I nave not had an opportunity of seeing the latter, but in the num- 
ber of the former which I perused, I found nothing more fatal to Chris- 
tianity than abuse of the Bishop of Manchester. The Lancashire mind is 
indeed esentially a believing, perhaps an over-believing one. Fanaticism 
rather thar scepticism is the extreme into which it is most likely to hurry. 
In Ashton-under-Lyne Johanna Southcote's bearded followers still meet 
under the roof of the New Jerusalem. In remote districts astrologers watch 
the influences of the planets ; and all auackeries, moral and physical — the 
remedies of Professor Mesmer or of Professor HoUoway — equally find a 
clear stage and very great favour. 

But to return to the cheap book trade of Lancashire. Of the better class 
of weekly publications, generally selling at l^d,, Mr. Hey wood makes the 
following returns : — 

Domestic Journal . . • 600 

Eliza Cook's Journal . • . 1,250 

Chambers's Journal ... 900 

Chambers's Information for the People . • 1,200 

Hogg's Instructor . • • 60 

People's Journal .... 400 

The cheap doubled-columned editions of Dickens's and Bulwer's books 
sell as follow :— 

Dickens . . • . 250 

Bulwer ..... 200 
The sale of Punch is 1200. The Family Friend sells 1500 monthly, at 
2d. ; the Family Economist 5000 monthly, at one penny. 

Mr. Heywood informed me that the sale of chpap books has decidedly not 
increased in consequence of the ten hours' bill. The same assertion was 
made by another extensive, though much smaller, bookseller, in the vicinity 
of Garrett Lane. The department of the literary trade jrhich alone seemea 
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to have received any impetus from recent legislation was the sale of copy- 
books whicli improved. The only classification of the purchasers of cheap 
literature which I found practicable tp make was, that the comic or sot-disant 
comic publicatipns v^ere usually patronised by clerks and shopmen, while 
tales were inquired for by the working-classes, commonly so called. It is, 
indeed, by the links .of a story that the. operative taste seems to be most 
bound. For the encouragement of literary speculators, I may add, that every 
cheap book is syre of a sale in ]Lancashire — at first. 

At the Library of the Mechanic^' Institute^ and at that of the Ancoats 
Lyceum, I was informed that, the ten hours' bill had decidedly made no 
cnange in the reading habits of the subscribers. — Mommg ChroMoie, 



OUTLINE OF A COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRESENT USE 
AT BISHOP'S COLLEGE, LENNOXVILLE, CANADA— FOR 
GENERAL STUDENTS. . . 

[We insert this docament as illuitrative of the state of Church Bdncation in 

Caaada.— En.] 

First Year. 

Greek, — Xenophon*s Anabasis -^Euripides or Homer — Herodotus 
commenced. 

Latin, — Cicero's Orations or Offices — Virgirs Eclogues or JEneid — 
Horace : Odes. 

Mathematics, — Algebra, p.^1 — Euclid up to B. xi. 20. Plane Trigo- 
nometry.* 

Divinity, — Part of the Gospels— Old Testament: the Penta- 
teuch.f 

Hebrew (if desired), — Frey's Grammar — Book of Genesis.f 

History, — Ancient : Grecian or Roman. 

Composition, — English and Latin Prose, 

S£COKD Year. 

Greek, — Herodotus continued — Euripides or Sophocles. 

Za(m. -rCicero : Philosophical works or letters — Virgil : Georgics 
or later Books of the ^neid — Horace, Satires and Epistles. 

Mathematics. — Algebra, p. 2 — Differential Calculus— Analytical 
Geometry (including Conic Sectio;is) — Mechanics, p. 1.* 

Divinity. — The Gospels continued — Old Testament: The Histo- 
rical Books — Paley's Evidences. 

Hebrew (if desir^). — ^The Book of Psalms. 



* Math, text books nsed, (those marked * need not be procured if not conTenient). 
Algebra—Wood^s, •Hairs.' 
Plane Trig.— *Snowbairs, *Hymer'8 
Conic Sect. — Hamilton's or Hymer's. 
Integ. and diff. calc— Hall*s. 
Mechanics — Whewcirs. 
Optics— Griffin's, 
t Dimnity Student* will be required to read some books of the Septnagint ver- 
sion, and to attend the Hebrew Course. 
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History. — Grecian or Roman — (a sketch of each will be completed 
in two years). 

Logic, — Aldrich's or Huysdhe's. 

Composition, — English — Latin Prose and Verse — Greek Prose. 

Third Year. 

Greek, — ^Thucydides — Sophocles or iEschylus. 

Latin. — Livy or Tacitus— Juvenal. 

Mathematics. — Differential and Integral Calculus — Spherical Trigo- 
nometry and Plane Astronomy — Mechanics, p. 2 (including the Prin- 
ciples of Mechanism, and Civil Engineering)— Optics.* 

Divinity. — The Acts — Paley's Horee Paulines — Prophecy. 

Hebrew (if desired), — The Book of Isaiah. 

History. — Modern, English — Chronology. 

Rhetoric. — Whately's. 

Moral Philosophy. — Abercrombie on the Intellectual Powers — 
Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings — or Stewart's Philosophy of the 
Human Mind. 

Compost/ton.— English — Latin and Greek Prose and Verse. 

Supplementary Lectures by the Professor of Mathematics. 

1st Year. The General Properties of Matter — Principles and Notation 

of Chemistry. 
2nd „ Physical Geography. 
3rd „ Electricity — Theories of Light, Heat, and Sound. 

Lectures will also be delivered by the Professor of Hebrew and Rab- 
binical Literature on the following subjects : 

Jewish and Biblical History and Antiquities, 
The Hebrew Ritual, 

Biblical Hebrew and Rabbinical Literature, 
Symbolical language. 

Rabbinical traditions, and reconcilement of apparently con- 
tradictory passages. 

Additional Course for Divinity Students. — Fourth Year. 

Greek Testament. — ^The Epislles. 

Evidences. — Butler's Analogy. 

Systematic Theology. — Burnet on the XXXIX Articles— Pearson on 
the Creed. 

History. — Early Church — Mosheim — 
,,. Reformation — Burnet. 

Liturgy and -Ri/waZ. — Wheatley on the Common Prayer — 
Hooker, B. V. 

Controversy with Rome. — Barrow on the Pope's Supremacy. 

Composition. — Preparatory to Sermon- writing. 

Hebrew. — The Minor Prophets. 

Terms of Admission. 

All Candidates for admission are requested to give tlte earliest pos- 
sible notice to the Principal. 
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Candidates for admission will be expected to show a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the Greek and Latin languages, to be able to read and 
translate each language readily, and to translate English into Latin. 
They will be examined in Mathematics,'*^ in the earlier books of 
Euclid and Algebra^ and will be required to show a competent know- 
ledge of the Bible, to translate the New Testament fluently from the 
original, and to answer questions both from the Old and New Testa- 
ment. The judgment as to the sufficiency of the Candidate's attain- 
ments to be left in the hands of the Professor who examines him. — 
Rule vi. 1. a. 

Every member of the College shall, on admission, lodge in the 
hands of. the Bursar, a deposit or sufficient security for the sum of 
£15, for the payment of all College dues, which deposit or security 
shall be returned to him on his leaving College, unless he shall be in- 
debted to the College. — vi. 1. d. 

All Students will be required to provide themselves with a decent 
Gown and Cap, according to a prescribed fashion. — vi. 3. a. These 
may be had on the spot. 

The expenses for hoards fuel^ lights^ and washing y do not ordinarily 
exceed £27 lOs., and the charge to each Student for tuition, room- 
rent, and the use of the Library, is £12 10s. per annum. 

The rooms are all supplied with plain furniture, — each Student finds 
his own bedding. 

Terms, — Michaelmas. — From September 1st, to December 20th. 

Lent. — From January 20th, to the Thursday in Passion 

week. 
Easter. — ^From the Thursday after Easter, to July 1st. 
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ASPECTS OF NATURE, IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND DIFFERENT CLIMATES ; 
WITH SCIENTIFIC ELUCIDATIONS BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

TRANSLATED BY MRS. SABINE. In 2 vols. (London : Longmans). 

The German idioms, which so strongly mark the writings of Hum- 
boldt, are better translated in this work than in most others of a similar 
kind. Its varied contents must be read to be properly appreciated. 
We wish that every elementary teacher could enjoy the treat which we 
have experienced, in following the indefatigable traveller to the recesses 
of the primeval forests, to the boundless surface of the Steppe, and the 
lofty ridges of the Andes. If our readers derive any delight from the 
study of physical geography, they will be charmed with Humboldt's 
'^ Aspects of Nature.'^ We cannot resist the temptation of quoting one 

* The first three books of Euclid and Algebra to the end of Algebraic Fractions 
are required, together with an accurate knowledge of Proportion, and Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions in Arithmetic. 
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descriptive paasagey because it may be made the foundatioa of a good 
gallery lesson :— - 

** Since the discovery of the new continent the Llanos have become habit- 
able to men. In order to facilitate communication between the Oronoco 
country and the coasts, towns have been built here and there on the banks of 
the streams which flow through the Steppes. The rearing of cattle has begun 
over all parts of these vast refl[ions. Huts, formed of reeds tied togetner 
with thongs and covered with skins, are placed at distances of a day's journey 
from each other ; numberless herds of oxen, horses, and mules, estimated at 
the peaceful epoch of my journey at a million and a half, roam over the 
Steppe. The immense multiplication of these animals, originally brought by 
man from the Old Continent, is the more remarkable from the number of 
dangers with which they have to contend. 

'^When, under the vertical rays of the never-clouded sun, the carbonized 
turfy covering falls into dust, the indurated soil cracks asunder as if from 
the shock of an earthquake. If at such times two opposing currents of air, 
whose conflict produces a rotatory motion, come in contact with the soil, 
the plain assumes a strange and singular aspect. Like conical-shaped clouds, 
the points of which descend to the earth, the sand rises through the rarefied 
air in the electrically charged centre of the whirling current ; resembling the 
loud waterspout dreaded by the experienced mariner. The lowering sky 
•beds a dim, almost straw-coloured, light on the desolate plain. The horizon 
suddenly draws nearer ; the Steppe seems to contract, and with it the heart 
of the wanderer. The hot dusty particles which fill the air increase its suf- 
focating heat, and the east wind, blowing over the long-heated soil, brings 
with it no refreshment, but rather a still more burning glow. The pools 
which the yellow fadinj^ branches of the fan palm had protected from evapo- 
ration now gradually disappear. As in the icy north the animals become 
torpid with cold, so here, under the influence of the parching drought, the 
crocodile and the boa become motionless and fall asleep, deeply buried in 
the dry mud. Everywhere the death-threatening drought prevails, and yet, 
bjr the play of the refracted rays of light producing the phenomenon of the 
mirage, the thirsty traveller is everywhere pursued by the illusive image of 
a cool, rippling, watery mirror. The distant palm-bush, apparently raised by 
the influence of the contact of unequally heated and therefore unequally dense 
strata of air, hovers above the grouna, from which it is separated by a nar- 
TOW intervening margin. Half concealed by the dark clouds of dust, restless 
with the pain of thirst and hunger, the horses and cattle roam around, the 
cattle lowing dismally, and the horses stretching out their long necks and 
snuffing the wind, if haply a moister current may betray the neighbourhood 
of a not wholly dried-up pool. More sagacious and cunning, the mule seeks 
a different mode of alleviating his thirst. The ribbed and spherical melon- 
cactus conceals under its prickly envelope a watery pith. The mule first 
strikes the prickles aside with his fore feet, and then ventures warily to 
approach his lips to the plant and drink the cool juice. But resort to this 
vegetable fountain is not always without danger, and one sees many animals 
that have been lamed by the prickles of the cactus. 

" When the burning heat of the day is followed by the coolness of the night, 
which in these latitudes is always of the same length, even then the horses 
and cattle cannot enjoy repose. Enormous bats suck their blood, like vam- 
pires, during their sleep, or attach themselves to their backs, causing fester- 
ing wounds, in which musquitoes, hippobosces, and a host of stinging in- 
sects, niche themselves. Thus the animals lead a painful life during the 
season when, under the fierce glow of the sun, the soil is deprived of its 
moisture! 

*' At length, after the long drought, the welcome season of the rain arrives ; 
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and then how suddenly is the scene changed ! The deep blue of the hitherto 
perpetually cloudless skv becomes lighter ; at night, the dark space in the 
constellation of the Southern Cross is hardly distinguishable ; the soft phos- 
phorescent light of the Magellanic clouds fades away; even the stars in 
Aquila and Ophiucus in the zenith shine with a trembling and less planetary 
light. A single cloud appears in the South, like a distant mountain, rising 
perpendicularly from the horizon. Gradually the increasing vapours spread 
like mist over the sky, and now the distant thunder ushers in the life-restor- 
ing rain. Hardly has the surface of the earth received the refreshing mois- 
ture, before the previously barren Steppe begins to exhale sweet odours, and 
to clothe itself with kyllingias, the many panicules of the paspalum, and a 
variety of grasses. The herbaceous mimosas, with renewed sensibility to the 
influence of light, unfold their drooping slumbering leaves to greet the 
rising sun ; and the early song of birds, and the opening blossoms of the 
water plants, join to salute the morning. The horses and cattle now graze 
in full enjoyment of life. The tall springing grass hides the beautifully 
spotted jaguar, who lurking in safe concealment, and measuring carefully the 
distance of a single bound, springs cat-like, as the Asiatic tiger, on his 
passing prey. 

" Sometimes (so the Aborigines relate), on the margin of the swamps, the 
moistened clay is seen to blister and rise slowly into a kind of mound ; then 
with a violent noise, like the outbreak of a small mud volcano, the heaped- 
up earth is cast high in the air. The beholder acquainted with the meaning 
of this spectacle mes, for he knows there will issue forth a gigantic water- 
snake or a scaly crocodile, awakened from a torpid state by tne first fall of 
rain. 

" The rivers which bound the plain to the South, the Arauca, Apure, and 
Payara, become gradually swollen; and now nature constrains the same 
animals, who in the first half of the year panted with thirst on the dry and dusty 
soil, to adopt an amphibious life. A portion of the Steppe now presents the 
aspect of a vast inland sea. The brood mares retire with their foals to the 
higher banks, which stand like islands above the surface of the lake. Every 
day the space remaining dry becomes smaller. The animals, crowded together, 
swim about for hours in search of other pasture, and feed sparingly on the 
tops of the flowering grasses rising above the seething surface of the dark- 
coloured wave. Many foals are drowned, and many are surprised by the 
crocodiles, killed by a stroke of their powerful notched tails, and devoured. 
It is not a rare thing to see the marks of the pointed teeth of these monsters 
on the legs of the horses and cattle who have narrowly escaped from their 
bloodthirsty jaws. Such a sight reminds the thoughtful observer involun- 
tarily of the capability of conforming to the most varied circumstances, with 
which the all-providmg Author of nature has endowed certain animals and 
plants. 

"The ox and the horse, like the farinaceous cerealia, have followed man over 
the whole surface of the globe, from India to Northern Siberia, from the Ganges 
to the river Plate, from the African sea-shore to the mountain Plateau of 
Antisana, which is higher than the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe. The 
ox, wearied from the plough, reposes, sheltered from the noontide sun in one 
country by the quivering shadow of the northern birch, and in another by 
the date palm. The same species which, in the East of Europe, has to 
encounter the attacks of bears and wolves, is exposed in other regions to 
the assaults of tigers and crocodiles. 

. " But the crocodile and jaguar are not the only assailants of the South 
American horses ; they have also a dangerous enemy among fishes. The 
marshy waters of Bera and Rastro are filled with numberless electric eels, 
which can at pleasure send a powerful discharge from any part of their slimy 
yellow spotted' bodies. These gymnoti are from five to six feet in length. 
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and are powerful enough to kill the largest animals when they discharge 
their nervous organs at once in a favourable direction. 

'' The route from Uritucu through the Steppe was formerly obliged to be 
changed, because the gymnoti had increased to such numbers in a small 
stream that in crossing it many horses were drowned every year, either from 
the effects of the shocks they received, or from fright. All other fishes fly 
the vicinity of the formidable eels. Even the fisherman angling from the 
high bank fears lest the damp line should convey the shock to him from a 
distance. Thus, in these regions, electric fire breaks forth from the bosom 
of the waters. 

" The capture of the gymnoti affords a picturesque spectacle. Mules and 
horses are driven into a marsh which is closely surrounded bv Indians, until 
the unwonted noise and disturbance induce tne pugnacious nsh to begin an 
attack. One sees them swimming about like serpents, and trying cunningly 
to glide under the bellies of the horses. Many of these are stunned by the force 
of the invisible blows; others, with manes standing on end, foaming, and with 
wild terror sparkling in their eyes, try to fly from the raging tempest. But 
the Indians, armed with long poles of bamboo, drive them back into the 
middle of the pool. Gradually the fury of the unequal strife begins to 
slacken. like clouds which have discharged their electricity, the wearied 
fish begin to disperse, long repose and abundant food are required to replace 
the galvanic force which they have expended. Their shocks become 
gradually weaker and weaker. Terrified by the noise of the trampling horses, 
they timidly approach the bank, where they are wounded by harpoons, and 
cautiously drawn on shore by non-conducting pieces of dry wood. 

*' Such is the extraordinary battle between horses and fish. That which 
forms the invisible but living weapon of this electric eel; — that which, 
awakened by the contact of moist dissimilar particles, circulates through all 
the organs of plants and animals ; — that which, flashing from the thunder- 
cloud, illumines the wide skyey canopy ; — that which draws iron to iron, and 
directs the silent recurring march of the guiding needle ; — all, like the 
several hues of the divided ray of light, flow from one source ; and all blend 
again together in one perpetual, everywhere diffused, force or power." 



LETTERS TO A LADY, BY THE BARON WILIIELM VON HUMBOLDT. FROM 
THE GERMAN. WITfl AN INTRODUCTION BY DR. STEBBINO. (LoudOH '. 

Arthur Hall.) 

We cannot better explain the contents of this agreeable collection 
than by quoting the introduction entire. The letters themselves are 
chiefly pleasing on account of the graceful manner in which they 
describe the simple occurrences of every day : — 

" Wilhelra von Humboldt was born in Qerlin, on the 22nd of June, 1769. 
'Having distinguished himself greatly at the University, he was early admit- 
ted to public employments. Such was his reputation in after years, for 
ability and virtue as a diplomatist, that he was successively Ambassador at 
Rome, Vienna, and London. At the Convention of Peace, assembled at 
Prague, he appeared in the character of Plenipotentiary, and was one of the 
principal ministers at the Congress held in the Austrian capital. After a life 
of long and useful labour, he died at his favourite villa in Tegel, near Berlin, 
on the 8th of April, 1836. 

" While the brother of this celebrated man, Alexander von Humboldt, 
was engaged in those pursuits of science which have rendered him one of 
the greatest naturalists of any age or country, he was himself employed in 
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the itady of profound clasncal and pbilosopliie criticism. NotwiUistaiiAig 
his high official occupations, he found time to examine, with the miniitest at- 
tention, the grand models of art, in all its various forms. He became the 
intimate associate of Goethe, Schiller, and the other distinguished writers of 
the age. I'hey appealed to him in all matters where the success of their la- 
bours appeared to depend upon attention to the first principlesr of composi- 
tion, or on a reference to tne laws by which nature determines, as well as 
creates, what is beautiful. Thus eminent in some of the noblest paths of 
human exertion, Wilhelm von Humboldt was one of those men ot whom 
we are always glad to cherish the minutest memorials. The letters of truly 
great men may generally be depended on as expressing their real feelings. 
If we wish to learn [the character of inferior men who have thrust them- 
selves into notoriety, we can have nothing worse than their letters for our 
guide. 

** But there is more than an ordinary interest in these letters of Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. We must tell the brief story of the circumstances in which 
they originated. While the writer was still a young man, and pursuing his 
studies in the University, he enjo)red a short vacation at Pyrmont, a favourite 
bathing-place. There ne met with a clergyman and his daughter. They 
spent a few days together in the ordinary intercourse usual to such retreats, 
when tastes and habits of thinking make people, though strangers, agreeable 
to each other. When the brief vacation which Humboldt sdlowed himself 
was ended, he returned to Gottingen ; but neither he nor the young lady 
ever forgot their meeting at Pjrrmont It was not passion — it was not what 
is commonly called love — which had been awakened in their hearts. If such 
a thing be possible between two such people, it was friendship, the highest 
and most intellectual, just modified by incipient affection. They never met 
again till they were in the decline of life, and then only casually for a few 
hours. Humooldt married a lady of great accomplishments, of whom be 
was devotedly fond, and who died only a few years before himself. The 
lady to whom these letters were written also married, but we know less 
about her matrimonial felicity than of Humboldt's. Her husband died after 
they had been married only ive years. She was left with an ample fortune ; 
but the period had arrived when the German states were thrown into con- 
fusion by the progress of the French armies. Circumstances had led her 
to Brunswick. She resided there some years ; and when the public trea- 
sury was nearly exhausted, she was one of the first to answer the appeal 
made to those who possessed any wealth. Her fortune was intrusted to the 
state. Affairs became more and more involved. The Duke of Brunswick, 
in whose honour she had placed her chief reliance, died at Waterloo, and 
she eventually found herself a beggar. The state of her health prevented 
her making any active exertions for her own support. She had but few 
friends, and her case was one of equal hardship and sorrow. 

" Wilhelm von Humboldt had now risen to the highest diplomatic rank> 
his noble character and influence were universally known. The feeling 
with which he had inspired our heroine's heart was as ardent as ever. She 
trusted that he might not altogether have forgotten their three days at Pyr- 
mont, Twenty-six years had now passed away, but time has little to do 
with any sentiment which has life and reality m it. There was reason to 
hope that the representative of a powerful state at the Congress at Vienna 
might be able to accomplish something for one who had so generously risked 
her whole fortune in the public service. She at length summoned resolution 
to address him. Her letter received an immediate answer. It was such a 
one as might have been expected from such a man. He could not effect 
anything with regard to her lost property; but he could fulfil the duty of a 
warm and faithful friend. The talents of his correspondent, her general 
tenor of sentiment and demeanour, had charmed him in their youth. This 
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sentiment was reawakened and increased, by the stvle of thought and feel- 
ing displayed in her letter. Obeying the dictates of his generous mind, he 
appealed to her friendship, and insisted that she should give up for the mo- 
ment, every other consideration but that which regarded her health. He 
did not believe that with a character like hers, she could endure to live in 
dependence. He did not think it good that any one should yield to such a 
state, while the power of exertion remained. It was therefore his hope 
that the time would come when she would be able to employ her abilities m 
securing for herself an honourable maintenance. But, in the mean while, 
freedom from care was altogether necessary ; and he therefore desired that 
she should accept from him such a sum as would provide for her comfort 
and tranquillity one entire year. 

" The mode in which the offer was made, rendered the boon inestimably 
precious. It was effectual to the delivery of a noble and elegant mind from 
overwhelming distress. The only return for which Humboldt asked, was 
the continuance of the correspondence thus commenced. His character, 
both as a man and a philosopher, is singularly exhibited in the wishes which 
he expressed respecting the kind of information which he looked for in the 
letters of his friend. He desired a minute description of familiar objects ; 
of persons known in former times ; of all, in short, which could help to give 
distinctness and substance to the thoughts and fancies which had been sug- 
gested to his mind. 

" Some considerable interval broke the continuity of the correspondence, 
but it was carried on to within a very short period of Humboldt's death. 
His afflicted friend long kept the letters as a treasure, the value of which was 
increased by their being peculiarly her own. Such, however, was the conso* 
lation, the improvement, and general good, which she had derived from 
these letters, tqat she was, at length, induced to arrange them for publica- 
tion. This task was completed but a little while before her own death. 
Few people can read the history of the correspondence, or the correspond- 
ence itself, without being thankful that they have been preserved." 



•THE riNCttttY MAKUALSOF INDUSTRY. NO. I. COOKING J OR, PRACTICAL 
AND ECONOMICAL TRAINING FOR THOSE WHO ARE TO BE SERVANTS, 
WIVES, AND mothers; MANAGEMENT OF THE KITCHEN, PLAIN 
COOKING, BREAD MAKING, BAKING, BREWING, PICKLING, &C. PRE- 
PARED 'for THE USE OF THE NATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF 

THE TRINITY, AT FiNCHLEY. (Loudon : Mosters,) 

This volume is in the right direction. We imagine we see the first 
class of girls in a country national school, instead of being decorated 
with a pewter medal, presented each with a copy of this manual, or with 
some similar treatise, when they can explain the methods of practical and 
economical cookery which are here recommended. If the recipes were 
largely adopted, the diet of our peasantry would be wonderfully im- 
proved. We await with much interest the publication of the rest of 
the series. 



A FIRST, OR ELEMENTARY, ATLAS J FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS : CONTAIN- 
ING TEN MAPS, ENGRAVED BY s. HALL. (LondoD : Lougmans,) 

This is really a wonderful achievement in its way. Here are ten 
maps, printed on steel with great clearness and beauty and well 
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coloured, for eighteen -pence. When such is the case, surely an at- 
tempt will be made by every national schoolmaster to persuade his 
boys of the first and second classes to put by a halfpenny for thirty-six 
weeks, that they may possess an atlas of their own. 



STORIES FOR SUMMER DATS AND WINTER NIGHTS. VOL. I. (London : 

Groombridge and Sons.) 

These are lively and pleasing stories, of which the most fastidious 
cannot complain. They have been already stolen from our library 
table and carried off by a party of young readers, pleased with their 
pretty binding and pictures. Messrs. Groombridge will soon earn the 
gratitude of parents, teachers, and children, if they continue to send 
forth books like that which we are now describing. 



COTTAGE COOKERY. BY ESTHER COPLEY, AUTHOR OP " COTTAGE COM- 
FORTS," ETC., ETC. REPRINTED FROM THE " FAMILY ECONOMIST." 

(London : Groombridge and Sons.) 

Mrs. Copley has long enjoyed a large reputation as a good, practical 
writer of books such as that now before us. We have not tried all her 
recipes, but we are informed by some, very competent to judge of them, 
that they are very economical, and make very good dishes. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuEs. 51. — Proposed by Mr. 0. Clazey^ Durham, 

A PERSON has two vessels, one of which contains 12 gallons of rum, 
and the other 20 gallons of water : how many gallons must he trans- 
fer out of each, so as to render the spirit in each vessel of equal 
strength. 

Answered by Mr. F, R. Cramp ton. 

Here each vessel must contain the same proportion of spirit to water. 

12 , 

Quantity mm in 1 gal of mix. ^rr — rr «} gal. 



t* 



20 „ = t X 20 « 7* gal. 



which is the quantity of liquid that must be transferred from each vessel into 
the other. 

Q(j£s. 52. — Proposed by Mr. Elsee, Henley. 

What must be the diameter of a spherical ball, made of copper t^ 
of an inch thick, so that it may just float in the air, when filled with 
hydrogen gas. 
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Answered by Mr, John Elliott^ Lameiley. 

Let 4? B the diameter of the ball, p -> '5236, the ipeoifie gravitj of copper » 8*9, 
of common air » -0012, and of hydrogen gas » *0001, then 

Solidity of the ball » p «> 

„ cavity = jj («- ^)« 

.heU-p {«•-(* -A)'} 
Weight of displaced air In os. » 1*2 p «* 

„ copper = 8900/? | «» - (j? - ^)8 1 

„ hydrogen gas = ^ (* - W 
And, that the ball may merely float in air, we must evidently have 

I*2ii«»-8900i» {*i-.(,-Ti^)»}+^(#-Vlr)' 

or, 8898*8 «* « 8899*9 («-^)3 
.-. 20-722580? « 20*72343 (*-^) 
.*. » a 487 in. or 40f^ ft. the diameter of the ball. 

QuES. 63. — Proposed by Mr. Tate, Twickenham. 

There are two trees a and b feet high respectirely, and d feet apart : 
what path must a person pursue so that thev may always appear of the 
same magnitude. Determine also the position of the person when the 
trees appear of the greatest magnitude. 

Answered by the Proposer. 

Let A B and C D represent the two ^i 
trees ; N and M the two positions of 
the observer when situated on the 
line AC or A C produced ; and P 
any other position : join PA, P B, 
P N, P D, P M, N B, N D, and 
MDB. 

Because z ANB» I CND,the 
triangles A N B and C N D are simi- 
lar ; in like manner, because / A P B 
« z C P D, the triangles A P B and C P D are similar ; 

,*. AB:CD ::AN : CN...(l) 

andAB : CD :: AP : CP. . . (2) 

.*. AP:CP ::AN : CN...(3) 

tn like manner, from the similar triangles ABM and C D M, we have 

AB:CD:: AM : CM... (4), 

but by proportion (2), 

AB:CD:: AP : CP, 
.*. AP:CP:: AM : CM. ..(5). 

Now From proportion (1) it follows (Euclid, Book VI., Prop. 3) that the line P N 
bisects the angle A P C ; and from proportion (5), that the line P M bisects the 
angle CPK*; that is, 

* The line P K or A P produced has been inadvertently omitted in the figure. 
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ZNPC«=/NPA, 
and zMPC» zMPK, 
.•. ZMPC+ zNPC« ZMPK+ ZNPA; 
but A P K is a straight line, 
.•. Z MPC + L NPC = a right angle ; 

therefore, (Euclid, Book III. Prop. 31,) the locus of P is a circle, of which N M is 
the diameter. 

To find the Diameter N M.^Pnt a « A B, 6 » C D, and <{ » A C ; then from 
proportion (1), we have by composition, 

AB + CD : CD::AN + CN:CN 
CD . AC bd 
•'•^^"AB + CD'"fl + * ' 
similarly from proportion (4), we find 
CD . AC bd 
^^^^AB-CD^T^^' 

therefore, by addition, we have 

bd bd 2abd 

N M, or the dtam. = r + 1 = % — 75 

* a + b a—b a»— ft' 

To Find ike Potiiion qf the Maximum Angle, — ^When the angle A P B is a 

AB AB 

maximum, its tangent 7-rr will also be a maximum. Now as A B is constant, ---^ 

A r A It 

will be a maximum when A P is a minimum, that is, when A P becomes A N ; there- 
fore N is the position of the observer when the angle is greatest. 

Mr. Rule, Mr. O^CIazey, and Mr. J. Elliott gave good analytical 
solutions of this problem. 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Alpha, ans. 51 ; Alder, James, Worsley, ans. 51, 52; Allen, An- 
drew, Fordmoss, ans. 51, 52, 53; Brown, John, Liverpool, ans. 51 ; 
Beverley, ans. 53; Bower, W., Bridgnorth, ans. 51 ; Barnacle, G., 
Empingham, ans. 51, 52; Crompton, F. R., ans. 51, 52; Dyer, 
Samuel, Battersea, ans. 51, 52; Elsee, C, Henley-on-Thames, ans. 

51, 53; Elliott, John, Lamesley, ans. 51, 52, 53; H. G. ans. 51 ^ 
Nero, Berwick-on-Tweed, ans. 51,52; O'Clazey, John, Shincliffe, 
Durham, ans. 51, 52, 53; P. H., Newcastle, ans. 51,52; P. E., 
Lamesley, ans. 53; Prismord, Tewkesbury, ans. 51, 53; Rule, Geo., 
Whickham, ans. 51, 53; Royds, Emma, Hollingsworth, ans. 51, 52 ; 
Royds, Hollingsworth,' ans. 53 ; Royds, James, Bclfield, Rochdale, 
ans. 51, 52, 53; Rule, Thomas, Durham, ans. 51, 52, 53; Rrghton, 
Wm., Jun., Ripley;ans. 51 ; Rrghton, Wm.j Ripley, ans. 52 ; Sothern, 
Thomas, Burton wood, ans. 51, 52 ; Salter, John, Durham, ans. 51, 

52, 53; Spooner, William, Riigby, ans. 51 ; Wilson, Thomas, Sa- 
bergham, ans. 51, 52, 53 ; W. M. T., ans. 52, 53. 
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NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NUMDER FOR MaRCII, 1850. 

QuES. 54. — Proposed by J, H. 

A certain square pleasure-ground, containing 1i acre, has in its 
centre a circular sheet of water, covering 1 rood, 20 perches : find the 
length of the paths reaching from each of the angles to the water's 
edge. 

QuES. 55. — Proposed by Oswald^ Fordmoss, Northumberland, 

Find two fractions whose sum is i, and product li^. 

QuEs. 66, — Proposed by P, E,, Lamesley, 

The locus of the points of intersection of all the tangents drawn to a 
given circle, and containing a given angle, is the circumference of a 
circle concentric with the given one. Determine the radius of this 
circle when the tangents intersect at an angle of 60^ 
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Curious Comparison be- 
tween THE State of Education 
IN Canada and New York. — 
The whole population of the state of 
New Yprk is upwards of three mil- 
lions; the whole population of Up- 
per Canada may be set down at one- 
fifth of that of the state of New York. 
Now the amount of money raised by 
county assessment in the state of 
New York in 1847 was 275,000.00 
dollars ; while the amount raised in 
Upper Canada in the same way was 
91,820.60 dollars, — one-third the 
amount raised in the state of New 
York, in the same way and for the 
same purpose. 

Again, the amount paid in rate" 
bills for teaehers' salaries in the state 
of New York for 1847 was 462,840.00 
dollars; the amount paid in rate- 
bills in Upper Canada for the same 
purpose was 122,174.00 dollars, — 
more than one-fourth that of the state 
of New York. 

Furthermore, the amount arising 
from the State School Fund and le- 
IJ^slative appropriation in the New 
York state for 1847 was 275,000.00 
dollars; the amount of legislative 
grant in Upper Canada for the same 
purpose was 84,000.00 dollars, — 



nearly one-third the amount granted 
in the neighbouring state, with a po- 
pulation more than five times that of 
Upper Canada. 

The school system of Upper Cana- 
da has been in existence but seven 
years ; that of the state of New York 
nas been in operation /ve times «epe» 
years. 

These facts are an appropriate re« 
ply to the attacks whicn have been 
made upon our present school sys- 
tem, and they cannot fail to be grate- 
ful to the feelings of every friend of 
general education in Upper Canada. 

There is, however, one point of 
comparison in the Common School 
expenditures of the two countries, 
which must cause the deepest pain to 
every patriotic Canadian. In the 
state of New York, in 1847) the state 
appropriated 55,000.00 dollars, and 
the people raised, by local assessment, 
38,000.00 dollars for Common School 
Libraries J while not a farthing has 
yet been appropriated by our legisla- 
ture for the same object in Upper Ca- 
nada; I hope, before the beginning of 
another year, we shall have reason to 
congratulate our country in this re- 
spect also, in comparison with that 
of our American neighbours. 
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Examination for the Ba- 
chelor's Degree in France. — 
The Government has followed up its 
initiative in the education question, 
of the abolition of the certificat d* 
itudes, by an appendant to that mea- 
sure in the shape of new regulations 
for the examination for the Bachelor's 
degree, adopted in conformity with 
the deliberations of the Council of the 
University, recently held on that sub- 
ject. It would have been, perhaps, not 
uninteresting to you, just as the new 
Oxford examination is again out, to 
have seen the regulations in full, but 
as they occupy seven or eight columns 
of the Moniteur, I can only send you 
somegeneral notions of their contents. 
The French University is making a 
move directly in the opposite direc- 
tion to ourselves ; we, it appears, are 
extending, while they are contracting, 
the circle of their examinations ; the 
present statute (if I may call it so) 
being intended '* to reduce and sim- 
plify the programme hitherto in use." 
There cannot be much doubt as to 
what sort of men the present system 
of University education has produced 
in France ; men, not only of unsound 
f(rinciples, but withal thoroughly in- 
efficient in statesmanship and the 
higher walks of life, however they 
may distinguish themselves as geolo- 
gists, chemists, or men of science. It 
is to be hoped Oxford will take warn- 
ing and not receive a bias in the same 
direction ; and yet the Modern His- 
tory school display, iant soit peu, a 
tendency that way. The new regu- 
lations fix the age at which a candi- 
date may present himself for exami- 
nation at sixteen at the least. The 
subjects are threefold : Latin version, 
explanation of Greek, Latin, and 
French authors, and vivd voce, or. 
questions orales. For the Latin ver- 
sion, two hours are given, and dic- 
tionaries are allowed. The Greek 
authors consist of parts of Homer, 
Sophocles, Plato, Demosthenes, and 
Plutarch; the Latin, of parts of Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, Tacitus, Sallust, and 
Livy ; the French, of Corneille, Racine, 
Moliire, Bossuet, F^n^on, Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire (Charles XII.), and 
some others. The parts of each class 
of authors are divided into and mark- 



ed with twenty numbers ; these num- 
bers are put into an urn, one is drawn 
out by the secretary of the examining 
board at each step of the examination, 
and the candidate is put on at that 
portion of the author marked by the 
number drawn. The vivd voce ex- 
amination is exceedingly diffiise in 
its subjects, and consists of Literary 
Questions, embracing Poetry and Elo-^ 
quence, divided into twenty questions 
or headings, such as the principal 
forms of Latin and Greek verse — ^the 
division of Rhetoric — What are the 
general qualities of style? &c. Ques- 
tions in Philosophy, embracing Meta- 
physics, Logic, Morals, and Theology, 
with thirty headings, such as — Oi 
Ideas in general — Conscience — Judg- 
ment, &c. — ^The attributes of God — 
The destiny of Man — Immortality of 
the Soul, &c. Questions in the History 
of Philosophy, such as — Give an ac- 
count of Socrates from the Memora- 
bilia — Analyze the Baconian Philo- 
sophy of Method, Experience, and 
Induction. Questions in Ancient and 
Modem History , in Middle Age and 
Modem History, each with thirty 
headings, embracing all the principid 
events of each. Questions in Geo- 
graphy, physical and political, on a 
wioe scale. Questions in Mathema- 
tics and Cosmography, including 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra (to 
simple equations) ; and, lastly, Ques^ 
tions in Physics and Chemistry, ele- 
mentary, of course. The same rule 
of drawing a number to decide upon 
what head of the subject the candi- 
date is to be questioned is observed 
throughout all these divisions. The . 
examination is to last three-quarters 
of an hour at the least, and to each . 
successful candidate a certificate is to 
be given, marked with the words trh 
hien, bien, or assez Men, to show how 
he has acquitted himself. This cer- 
tificate is finally transmitted to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and 
by him the diploma of Bachelor is 
conferred. Without seeing all the 
different questions or headings given 
on each subject (as a sort of guide, 
I presume, to the student of how 
deep he is expected to go into it)i you 
will hardly be able, I fear, to form an 
accurate notion of the real strength 
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of the test ; but the number of sub- 
j ects is not a little startling^ when one 
considers that the candidate's age 
rarely exceeds that at which a man 
enters at Oxford, and the irresistible 
conclusion is that it must five rise to 
a system of cramming. Ample evi- 
dence of this is seen in the booksel- 
lers' shops of the Quartier Latin, in 
all of which you find numberless co- 
pies of a work entitled " Manual to 
the Baccalaureat," into which is cram- 
med as much of the above subjects 
as a candidate is supposed to require. 
I believe all make use of it, for those 
subjects, at least, in which they take 
no interest or pleasure ; in so aifiuse 
an examination these must be nume- 
rous, and the whole of such time is, of 
course, utterly wasted, or worse. 

The great evils of the Bachelor's 
degree in France seem to be, first, the 
diffuseness of the studies for it in 
boys of sixteen or seventeen; and, 
secondly, the universality of it, enact- 
ed as it is for almost all respectable 
callings. " The public education of 
France," says the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, " unclasses (diclasse) and 
displaces every body. The reform 
wanted is one which, while respect- 
ing democratic equality, will intro- 
duce into education principles of clas- 
sification such as nature herself shows 
us." The Presse goes a good deal 
further ; speaking of the abolition of 
the certificat d'^iudes, it says in its 
quaint way, " Why not abolish the 
Baccalaureat as well? What pur- 
pose does it serve ? To unclass the 
people, to impoverish families, to sti- 
mulate presumption, to obstruct the 
professions, to multiply mediocrities ; 
it is the communism of intelligence : 
let primary instruction be extended 
indeed to all ; but that the Univer- 
sity should pass the same level over 
80 many unequal intellects is what 
we cannot understand." The Uni- 
vers quotes and approves the above, 
showmg how nearly all parties agree 
on the subject. — Guardian, 

Normal Training Institu- 
tion. — ^The usual examination of the 
students has taken place during the 
oast week, and the reports of the 
examiners testify to their increased 



advancement, in both the religious 
and secular departments of study. 
The examination in Scripture, the 
Liturgy, and Ecclesiastical History, 
was conducted by the Rev. F. Close 
and the Theological Master of the 
Cheltenham College. It is truly dif- 
ficult to over-estimate the fruits that 
may be anticipated from the diffusion 
over the land of persons thus carefully 
nurtured in the truths of the Gospel, 
and in a real and intelligent attach- 
ment to the Church. At the close 
of the half-year, presentations were 
made, and addresses delivered to the 
principal and vice-principal of the 
institution, in token of the affection 
and esteem in which they are held by 
the present or late students. The 
presentation to the principal con- 
sisted of a very handsome and com- 
plete set of robes, manufactured at 
Oxford ; and that to the vice-princi- 
pal, of a large and beautiful silver 
inkstand, with a suitable inscription. 
A collection of £5 was also handed 
in for the Church Missionary Society. 
We subjoin one of the addresses which 
accompanied the presentations : — 
" To the Eeverend Charles H(nry 

Bromby, Principal of the Chelteu" 

ham Church of England Training 

College. 

"Dear and Reverend Sir, — 
We, the undersigned Members of 
the Committee appointed by the Stu- 
dents of the Cheltenham Church of 
England Training College for the 
purpose, do (on behalf of all the Stu- 
dents who are now, and have been 
connected with the Institution) desire 
respectfully to present to you, our 
beloved Principal and Pastor, a feeble 
token of our love and esteem. 

"We are all desirous of offering 
to you our most grateful thanks for 
the kind instructions communicated 
by you to us, with so much zeal and 
ability, and only lament if there has 
not been on our part a corresponding 
energy and application. Our prayer 
and desire is, that our future labours 
may testify, that we have received 
sufficient at your hands to fit us for 
the efficient discharge of the import- 
ant duties of that station of life to 
which it may please God to call us. 
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Your kind and paternal aflfection 
has never been more manifest than 
on those occasions on which you 
have found it necessary to reprove^ 
showing how much you had at heart 
our real welfare and oest interests. 

"The cheerful and ready manner 
in which the ex-students, both male 
and female, have responded to the 
call, and the high tone of affectionate 
feeling expressed towards you in 
their letters to our Treasurer, had 
you seen them, would, we are as- 
sured, have cheered your heart as it 
did ours. 

''We trust that the choice made 
for the Presentation will not be deem^ 
ed inappropriate. And when we con- 
sider your faithful ministrations, we 
cannot but thank God that it has 
been the happy lot of many of us, 
just leaving for the first time the 
habitations of those dear to us, to 
have been placed under the instruc- 
tions of one whose zeal for the eman- 
cipation of the Soul from Nature's 
darkness, gives us the great privilege 
of hearing from Sabbath to Sabbatb, 
and on other occasions, the ' glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God,' free from 
the mixture of unscriptural doctrines 
or other innovations of the age, and 
which alone 'maketh wise unto salva- 
tion.* 

" May a gracious and loving God 
long continue to spare your most 
valuable life, both for the sake of dear 
Mrs. Bromby and your beloved chil- 
dren, and for the great and holy 
cause of God and his Church, that 
we and all who may be privileged to 



go out from this Institution may be 
encouraged to live consistent and 
godly lives, and show that our first 
zeal for the cause of Christ's little 
ones has not been slackened by our 
stay under your judicious and paren- 
tal authoritv ; but that the spark has 
been fannea into a flame, which shall 
enlighten future generations, do ho- 
nour to the Institution over which 
you so eminently preside, and! bring 
glory to the name of God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

"Wishing our kind Mr. Bodley, 
yourself, and family the compliments 
of the season, 

" We beg to subscribe ourselves, 
'' Dear and Rev. Sir, 

*' Yours, most affectionately, 

*'JoHN Watebworth, Treoiurer, 
" Thomas Collinson, Secretarf, 

Committee : 

" Wm. John Bullock, 

'* John Habkis, 

*' William Millwabo, 

*' William James Hambliho, 

" J. H. Gbeen, 

"Joseph Bibd. 

"P.S. It was intended to have 
presented the testimonial on the 19th 
inst., but hearing you were likely to 
leave Cheltenham next week, we re- 
solved to seize the present opportu- 
nity. Dec. 15th, 1849." 

The inscription on the inkstand 
presented to the Vice -principal was 
as follows : 

PRXSBNTBD TO 

THOMAS BODLEV, BSQUIBB, 

VICE-PRINCIFAL OP THE CHBI.TBNHAM CHUBCH 

OF 

■NO LAND TBAININO SCHOOL, 

BT THE 8TUDBNT8, A.S A TOKBN OF THBIB 

B8TEBM AND AFFECTION, 

19th Dec. 1849. 
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Errata. — In the article on the Bradford Church of England Schoolmasters' 
Association, inserted in our last, were several typographical errors : for Dr. Bromeif 
read Burnet ; for national philosophy, natural philosophy ; and for Cormon*8 gram- 
mar, Connon's. 

We beg to thank Mr. George Holmes and Mr. James Hill, for their valuable 
papers of ** Solutions.'' 

We recommend Mr. J. W. Sice to advertise in the journal, or to proceed to the 
Training College, Battersea, as a student, according to the new arrangements, for 
one or two terms. 

W. J. M. — Under consideration. 

Our best thanks are due to Wm. Waterworth. It will give us great pleasure to 
number him among our regular correspondents. 

We have not room for E.'b earnest letter. 

The Title-page and Index will be given in the next number. 
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BELGIUM AND ITS SCHOOLS, 

TO THB KDITOIt OV ^THB SNaLXSH lOURNAI^ OF KDUCATIOK." 

{Continued firom pagt 47.) 

In. the Jesuit college, to which I hare just referred, the course 
of instruction combines ancient and modern languages, — that 
is, Latin, Greek, German, French, English, &c. — ^and mathe-> 
maticsy with the usual routine of a commercial education. I 
could not perceive that the teaching was distinguished by any 
important peculiarities of method. The Latin and Greek course 
is, comparatively speaking, perfunctory. Many of the parents^ 
not to say most^ belong to the mercantile classes, and, conse- 
quently, modern languages, arithmetic^ bookkeeping, and 
practical mathematics, are chiefly in vogue among them. What* 
ever may be the private opinions of the accomplished conductors 
of the college on the abstract value of classical literature as a 
means for forming the taste and enriching the mind, and of the 
two great ancient languages in which that literature is con- 
tained, viewed, in relation to their grammatical construction, 
as instruments of mental discipline, they subordinate those 
opinions to the necessities of the times. To a Ghent cotton- 
spinner, corresponding with some merchant at Hamburgh, or 
relative in the Rhenish Provinces, German will be of far more 
value than Greek. To write Iambics, and imitate the Idylls of 
Theocritus, may be very charming to a man of leisure ; but in 
a country like Belgium, everywhere teeming with a busy and 
active population, everywhere competing with still busier neigh- 
bours, even the Jesuit, if he means to teach the people, must 
submit himself, somewhat at least, to their instincts. And he 
does it with a good grace, knowing that the principles which it 
is his chief design to inculcate can be taught in other lan- 
guages than the Latin, and that if Rome is to survive its 
troubles, it must make itself an asylum in the hearts of the 
merchants and manufacturers of the country : in other words, 

it must be the cherished system of the upper middle class. 

# # # # « 

Jan. 2nd. To*day I have visited an important elementary 
school, of which we have not any exact counterpart in England 
or Scotland. In some respects it is similar to the Circus Place 
school at Edinburgh. In others it reminds one of Sir Robert 
Peel's school at Tamworth. It is situated in the heart of the 
city of Brussels, and is called, from the name of its energetic 
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7* XBLOIITU AND If 

dw of Bru.,. ■ >dP£>f.„ „™M<,n 8». th. .g,, 

SF" ^i5^"''l„W.i..r.gi.t.,byth.di«»lor. 
.r ■. ^V/i^lrtt'™ oommiiaion determines, 

™" ^ '^oi the Minister of the Interior, 

outi 'tf^'***' "*"* *'^^ ™'*'** ^^ collecting 

Tl "^i^Q ^ ^^ '^^^^ '^^ militanr men, to 

»Q ^usi'^'y* Th* school aapplies warm- 

ner,penB, ink, &c., with the exception 
^ ' rte required for each pupil vho learns 

I, .lurrejing^. All the articles fiimighed 

° Jered to belong to it, and are kept 

■ ■/ I matter of special agreement, SD^eot 

^ the Minister of the Interior. Free 

;b granted by the adminietrative com- 
. restrictiog appeal to the Minister, 

anted deprifirenct to the children of 
always very few in nnmher. 
9 not allowed ; nor any other, tending 
ind discourage the pupils, or to excite 
of their fellows. It is by admonition 
Lhe teachers are to repress or prevent 
^ ""'Xfie parentB ape invited to visit the eBtablishinent as 
A""*'a< i^^y conveniently can, and to act in concert with the 
^ftB" Jt for the same purpose. They are expected to bring the 
"*" uc eduoation of their children into harmony with that of 
*''**hoo]. Tlic children are not allowed to bring anything to 
tl"* J exeept what they require ic pursuing their Btndies. 
^gge' «^f> mterfere with the good order of the olaases are 
taC^*'' °^ ^''^ intervals, on a bench by themselves ; and, if this 
P pighment fails in producing the desired effect, they are con- 
Sned in a separate room, under the charge of a ipaster. For 
obstinacy, insolence, falsehood, and such-like &ultB, they are 
^ept iu after school-hours. Extra lessons are never given as 
Q punishment. The idea of the discipline is, to measure the 
tiine lost in school by the idleness or ill-behaviour of the child ; 
and to repair that loss by an equal length of time occupied in 
study out of school. I question if this system can be success- 
ful with most boys of the age and stamp that I saw in the large 
school of Mr. Peters. They appeared to tne to require a db- 
ciplioe much more stringent and exacting. If these reprimands 
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and moderate punishinents fail, Qie parent b requested by the 
director to remove his child, until he has shown signs of amend- 
ment. The director makes a formal report of this suspension 
to the administrative committee. In case this arrangement 
again prodQces no good result, the director, as a final resort, 
makes a second report to the administrative committee, who 
determine whether the child shall be temporarily removed from 
the school, or finally and definitively expelled. 

(7*0 be continued^) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OP THE MASTER 

OF A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 

No. 3. 

LbTTER WftlTIHO. 

TniaE is a boy in my first class who has made as much as fourteen- 
pence a week by writing *' begging letters " for his neighbours ; for 
which he charged one penny apiece ; and he also receives a few coppers 
now and then from the coslermongert, who employ him to conduct their 
business correspondence. So low is his moral tone, that I am sure he 
can only be persuaded to abandon the ** begging letter ** department of 
his profession by pointing out to him that it is quite beneath a person 
of his good sense to tell lies for any consideration whatever ; and that his 
acquirements are of so high an order, that the smallest of his inventions 
demands an amount of remuneration which the capital of his employers 
is altogether inadequate to meet. 

An attempt was made, a day or two ago, to enlist my own services in 
this business ; and whilst negotiating the preliminary arrangements, I 
managed to get a sufficient insight into the scheme to convince me that 
the benevolent and charitably disposed will do well, as a general rule, to 
take no notice of such appeals. Let any one who feels disposed to relieve 
the distressed place himself in communication with the clergj^man of the 
parish, or the curate, or the parish doctor, or the district visitor (when 
that office is not filled by a lady amateur, who is herself as likely to 
be duped as any one), and if the claimants are legitimate objects on 
which to bestow charity, the parties referred to are sure to be ac- 
quainted with all particulars respecting them. In this strain did one of 
my neighbours dictate a *' line'' to me, by which she meant a ^* begging 
letter f — *'Say that I am an honest woman, — ^but what can people do 
at this season? — and that my husband has been in Ireland for two years 
(her personal appearance was a contradiction to one of these assertions), 
and that I am very ill off, and that he may send his butler to see if he 
likes.'' Suppose this letter had been sent to the benevolent and well* 
known gentleman to whom I was requested to write^ and that he had 
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sent bis butler to visit tbe domicile of the applicant, what wiser would 
he have been ? The appearazice of any one of the hundreds of rooms 
in our neighbourhood would shock any footman, and probably send him 
back to his master breathless with astonishment and sorrow. . . « 
My scholars have quite made up their minds that a letter is a written 
request for something. When I ask them what a letter is, — " A man 
wants oranges/' says one, ** and he sends a letter to another man for 
them." Again — '* Please, sir, a poor woman writes to a rich gentle-^ 
man over the park, to say she is in distress, and wants some money." 
Or, — ** When Mrs. Bryan saved thirty shillings, she sent it over to 
Ireland, to ask them to send her little Billy and his sister." • • . • 
The ties of family and kindred amongst these people are, I regret to say, 
becoming gradually lessened as they stay in England. It is not for me to 
say how much the English Poor- Law has had to do in thus destroying a 
marked peculiarity of the Celtic race ; but that it has had the eTOCt of 
weakening the bonds which blood relations of that people have for ages 
cherished, is a fact worthy the consideration of the intelligent inquirer. 
The English Poor-Law is an institution adapted to a laborious and 
plodding people in a high state of civilization ; but, when you open the 
gates of tne workhouse to a semi-barbarous race, the Saxon pauper is 
obliged to live on Celtic broth, and not on Saxon fare, to which he is 
entitled. Nor is the Celt improved by this succour and relief; for, if 
you once touch his self-respect, and sever him from his family, his 
manhood is destroyed, and thereby the state loses a man and gains a 
pauper. Irishmen, in Scotland and in America, are much more indus- 
trious than they are in England. Why ? 

When the workhouse official once takes a share in the administra- 
tion of the Irish family affairs, the poor Irishman forgets that he is under 
any obligations to his kindred or society ; his very religion becomes a 
kind of dead letter, and the potency of the priest vanishes before the 

steam of the soup-kitchen. I did 

what I could to convince my pupils that people learned to write for 
other and far different purposes then merely to be enabled to pen their 
own begging letters ; and I at last satisfied myself that I had gained 
the point in view, — with what success may be judged of by the charac- 
teristic epistle, which is subjoined. It was written to me in answer to 
an injunction, chalked on the black boards to this effect: — 

** First class. — Write a short letter to the master on any subject you 

The following is an exact copy of one of the answers I received : — 

** If you please I want a pair of Boots and pair of stockmgs and 
Trousers and Cap and coat and a little more Learning and then I 
Want A situation as errand boy or Footman or I would like to go to 
sea. And if I could get there I would be very thankful. For I would 
wish to be out of this place As soon as possible and more particular I 
wants a Pair of Boots than anything else. And if I had these things I 
would not Ask for no more. And I would be obliged to any one who 
would get me to sea. So no more at present from 

" Patrick O'Brien," 
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AN lAISH FUNERAL. 

Of all the '* sights" of London none has ever affected me so much 
as the sight of an humble funeral. I do not mean a pauper funeral; 
but that more interesting sight to all who think-— the fuaerat of the toil- 
worn artisan, or of the aged semstress, bred, perhaps, in comfort and 
independence, whereby a certain spirit was begotten that enabled her 
to struggle, like a true heroine, against her lot of loneliness and penury. 
How easy to trace the appearance of these sad, and, to all Londoners 
who toil, disheartening sights, peculiarly and exclusively Saxon as they 
are. The sturdy arm whose industry never flagged, urged as it was 
by a courage that yielded not to exhausting labour, is now lifeless and 
coffined. Where are the mourners? Those three lonely women, the 
aged widow and daughters of the dead, already are they past the prime 
of womanhood, with nought for their dowry but their Saxon applica* 
tion, their needles, and their father's good name. There is something 
very cold and friendless in all this, yet it is the one extreme of a great 
system which has made a nation whose power exists in the individual 
exertion of its members, and, pity it is, that their merits are too often 
tested by a merely money value. Amongst the Saxons the moneyless 
are often also the friendless : not so with the Celts ; and one almost be- 
grudges them the finer feelings which they manifest, and the kindliness 
which they show towards each other in all times of trouble, were it not 
that the conviction is as often forced on us, as often as these dis- 
plays are manifested, that this exhibition of feeling is a mere ebullition, 

and is swept along like a flimsy cloud before the gale of life 

The old saying, that a sudden death makes an interesting funeral, 
has just been illustrated in our court. One of our neighbours, an 
honest Irish .labourer, fell from a scaffold and was killed ; the body was 
brought to his room to receive that homage which the usages of the 
people deem requisite, and the funeral took place to-day. His room 
was on the third floor of the lodging, and it would appear that the 
stairs are so contracted or rickety that it was deemed advisable to take 
the coflin out by the window,- and slide it down on ladders to the court 
below; a mode of procedure which caused much excitement in the lo- 
cality. Nearly three hundred people were assembled' to witness this 
spectacle, and I must say that the whole business was transacted with 
much care and decorum; the frail ladders creaked and bent ag^in 
under the load ; but not a whisper escaped from the crowd ; they 
stood gazing on the scene with the utmost intensity ; when the coffin 
was safely placed on the shoulders of the bearers, that peculiar sound 
of breath-taking was perceptible which is often heard in a crowded as- 
sembly when a brilliant speaker has paused, but nothing more than 
this was heard, and then the procession moved slowly up the court, 
followed by the spectators in the most solemn and becoming manner. 
People who are capable of being so influenced are surely within the 
bounds of discipline and improvement ; but it is difficult to And the. 
road to their hearts, and, as to their reason, that is so much warped by 
their confessors, and so obtuse are they from want of education, and 
so much exposed to deteriorating example, and so much the slaves, as 
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it were, of menial stagnation, that it bewilders one to see the end of 
all our teaching. 

PASTIMES. 

These Anglo-Irish are inveterate gamblers; boys and men are alike 
addicted to this vice ; they settle their disputes by " tossing up," and, 
when they fight, it is as much for the love of th6 thing itself as for 
taking a short way of ending a quarrel. I have seen bands of boys 
employed for hours in games of chance, which could have no attrac- 
tions for strong, buoyant youths ; but these children are old men in 
habits — such is the effect of hardship on childhood. They take no de- 
light in exercise; they much prefer lounging about from stceet. to 
street, and now and then they come to a stand by some corner or 
sunny place, and indulge themselves with a game at ** buttons." I 
have often spoken to them about this aimless, crawling-about kind of 
way of spending time ; and of their habit of incessantly talking, which 
is another peculiarity of theirs. One of them assured me that their 
idleness was merely apparent, or, as he expressed himself, " We be look-^ 
ing sometimes for what ain't lost." Give them but an old pipe to suck^ 
and they will sit for hours listless and inactive : in these respects they 
resemble the North American Indians, but they lack their solemnity, 
and reserve. They also do things by a kind of impulse,which it is difficult 
to describe. Crossing-sweeping at one time is all the fashion ; at ano- 
ther, probably a dozen are seized with a laudable desire to make lucifer 
match-boxes ; then a large party become impressed with the necessity 
of being forthwith provided with shoes, or they all wish to go to sea in 
the same week ; or to be provided with places where liveries are worn : 
they have no fixedness of purpose, or ideas of individual application or 
exertion. Apart from their wit, they have very little or no originality 
of thought, and, with a little management, are easily led. It is not 
difficult to be popular with them either, but they are so unstable that, 
no dependence is to be placed on one's influence pver them, even when 
that has been gained to a certain degree. Sometimes our school is so 
full that we are at a loss to find seats for our scholars, and then for a 
week or two we have several empty benches, until, for reasons which 
are beyond our ken, the tide turns in our favour, and the benclies are 

once more filled The men amuse themselves and waste much 

time at card-playing; and, when an interesting game is going on in any 
of their rooms, the neighbours crowd in and look on. Last Saturday 
evening, at twelve o'clock, when the public-house was ^hut up, some of 
them were expelled in the midst of a disputed game ; they immediately 
adjourned to the room of one of those engaged and renewed the con- 
test, which lasted from that hour until Monday morning, when I saw . 
the party breaking up. Thus they played from Saturday night until 
Monday morning ; and the loser, a man from Whitecbapel, left the 
court minus sixteen shillings, which fact was the general subject of con« 
versation in the neighbourhood, and seemed to be thought, as it really 
was, the great event of the day. 

IRISH IMMIGRATION. 

The greatest punishment which can be inflicted on an Irishman is tq 
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send Iiiiii back to his own country. He dreads a removal by ri^e parisb 
authorities; and when he is summoned to appear before a board of 
guardians, you would suppose that he had received a private eomrauni- 
cation from the ministers of the Inquisition. I have known several 
cases where claimants for relief were silenced by an intimation from the 
poorhouse official that they could be *' passed home." Hard is the 
lot of the wretched people so situated : placed likeiEsop's bat between 
two natures, as it were, they shrink from their own country and kindred 
with horror ; and the Saxon is not willing to acknowledge them as men 
and brethren. The Irish immigrant suffers most in England when he 
is enduring to obtain a settlement or parochial relief; and I find that 
there is a general impression amongst those with whom I have come in 
contact that America is not so good a market for labour as London, 
and that Australia is out of the world ; but they do not want a 
place to find work in, •-—their only ambition is to live by the least 
possible exertion. They have an idea that America " is no good ;" and 
they have told me that it is " a very cold and a very dark country,'' 
and altogether they seem satisfied that London is as good a place for 

poor Irishmen as can be found. • I have four 

children in my school, members of the same family ; and, when they 
first became known to roe, they had been only twelve weeks in Eng- 
land. Their father was a small farmer near a country town in the 
west of Ireland ; he farmed ten acres of land, and kept seven cows ; 
the landlord wished to get rid of his small farmers, and several of them 
were ejected ; amongst the rest, the person to whom I allude. Six 
families were thrown on the world by this improvement, — five of them 
were so poor that they could not leave Ireland, and they now subsist 
on the ''bread" which the ''gentlemen allow." The sixth is, the 
family whose movements I wish to trace. They had money enough 
to pay the expenses of the voyage to America, but they preferred Lon- 
don, although the land journey and voyage hither would cost more 
money than the voyage to America ; so they travelled by land to Cork, 
and from thence by steamer to Plymouth, where they made some stay, 
and at last they landed safely at Ix)ndon Bridge. Their next step was 
to take a room in Whitechapel; where they lived for five weeks, and at 
the end of that time they were penniless : and now they bid fair to 
settle themselves on a certain London parish, if we do not succeed in 
giving the children a better spirit; and, if possible, in rousing them to 
a sense of their true position, and in teaching them, if we can, to help 
themselves. 

I had a curious offer from another party lately imported, who wished 
to enter into an agreement with me of a peculiar kind ; but as it in- 
volved a sham conversion and the rejection of the creed of the church 
of Rome, on grounds altogether secular, I thought it best to drop the 
matter quietly. How can one talk of honesty or Christian principle to 
an ignorant man who is both lazy and hungry ? 

LODOIKG-HOUSES. 

A favourite occupation amongst these Irish is lodging-house-keep- 
ing ; it may be that they only imitate other suburban residents in this 

2 
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respect, yet they have a facility of entering on the bosioess which would 
surprise most people in the same trade. The party desirous of pro- 
cunng Anglo-Iriiih lodgers has no occasion to provide furniture of any 
kind ; that would cost money, and the articles would occupy some space. 
Which is valuable in a small room : nor is he under the necessity of 
advertising in an expensive way; he has only to make up his mind that 
the rint has to be paid by lodgers, and his neighbours being made ac- 
quainted with the decision, the fact is soon known throughout the 
court. The father of one of my scholars is devoted to this trade ; I 
have known him to have five young women lodgers at the same time ; 
at present he has but three, and suffers much in consequence, as he 
assured me yesterday. His accommodation consists of one small room, 
about twelve feet square, and the only furniture in it is a rather narrow 
truckle-bed ; at night the floor is covered with shavings in bags, or 
spread about, and the slieepers manage as they best can. During the 
late frosts they subscribed to keep a fire up all night, which made it 
**\6\\y/* as one of them told me, who sometimes comes into our school 
when she has nothing else to do. Each of these girls pays sixpence 
a week for her lodging, and by this means the family which shelters 
them lives rent free. Now in this small room, two or three weeks ago, 
there slept nightly ten persons : — ^a grandfather, a husband and wife, 
and their two children besides five young women who were not related 
to the family or to each other. At present the lodgers are reduced to 
three in number. These girls are not what the world calls ''bad 
women ; '* they are women who do not value virtue or decency, because 
they have very confused notions of what constitutes virtue and decency ; 
ihey are not street-walkers, nor do they live by prostitution. • • . 
.... I cannot speak more plamly on this subject for obvious 
reasons ; but I again repeat what I have before stated in this diary, and 
what I have had occasion to bring very often before influential parties 
who seemed anxious to remedy the evil, that such lodging-houses 
ought to be put under the control of the police, by some municipal act 
passed for the purpose. I have been describing what may be called a 
private lodging-house ; there are many others of a like kind, but some 
are of a more public character, having pretensions to be hotels in a 
small way. Take, for instance, one which tioasls of two rooms and 
nine beds, that are let out nightly to all sorts of people in the most in- 
discriminate manner ; neither age, set, nor relationship being respected. 
Half the victims of poverty and crime are the victims of bad example, 
and of that contamination which results from men and women being 

levelled to the status of beasts Perhaps the 

most respectable factory girls in the world are those of Lowell in the 
United States ; they are exceedingly well-behaved in public, and their 
private dmracter is good ; every writer on the subject speaks well of 
their intelligence and honesty, although some may joke at their literary 
productions ; but I have alluded to them here in consequence of a re- 
mark respecting them made to me by an American gentleman : '* Great 
CARE," said he, "is taken to have them provided with good 

SEPARATE SLEEPING -ROOMS." 
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GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

No. V. 

{OmikMtdftompagt 52.) 

From the territory assigned to Zebulun we pass southward into the 
inheritance of Issachar, a tribe concerning which Jacob prophetically 
saidy " Issachar is a strong ass couching down between two burdens : 
and he saw that rest was good, and thie land that it was pleasant ; and 
bowed his shoulder to bear, and became a servant un^o tribute." 
In this description are probably intimated a disinclination to war, and 
a preference for the pursuits of husbandry ; the tribute may denote the 
purchase of exemption from military service. We may presume that 
patient industry was characteristic of this tribe, and that their fertile 
territory contributing of its superabundance to the tribes north and 
south of it, interprets the metaphor of the '* strong ass couching down 
between two burdens.'^ The beautiful and richly productive plain of 
Esdraelon belonged to the tribe of Issachar ; and that plain was the 
granary of Palestine. Encouraged, however, as the men of Issachar 
were, by the nature of their land, to devote themselves with special 
eagerness to agricultural pursuits, we do not find that they were devoid 
of patriotic passion, or political sagacity. On the contrary, " the princes 
of Issachar were with Deborah" in the battle against Jabm, when others 
** abode among the sheepfolds to hear the bleatings of flocks ;" and, in 
the daj^s of agitation concerning David*s accession to the throne of 
Israel, *' the children of Issachar had understanding of the times, to 
know what Israel ought to do." 

The principal towns and villages in the region of Issachar were Jez- 
reel, Shunem, Nain, and Endor. 

Jezreel was made a court residence by some of the kings of Israel, 
although Samaria was capital of the kingdom. Zerin, its modern repre- 
sentative, is on a rocky eminence at the head of the proper valley of 
Jezreel, which is an upward entrance from the plain of Jordan to the 
great plain of Jezreel, or Esdraelon. The town of Jezreel, therefore, 
commanded a noble prospect, especially eastward, down the vale of 
Jezreel, between the heights of Gilboa and the Little Hermon ; and 
westward, along the great plain to the ridge of Carmel. But it was 
grievously disgraced by the wickedness of the house of Ahab, king of 
Israel. Here that impious monarch and his equally impious queen, 
Jezebel, perpetrated the iniquity of murdering Naboth the Jezreel ite, 
for the sake of enlarging the palace-grounds by his contiguous inherit- 
ance. Here the intrepid prophet confronted the guilty king in the 
blood-stained vineyard, and predicted that dogs should lick the blood 
of Ahab in the same plot of ground. And here, accordingly, did Jehu 
execute the vengeance of heaven against Ahab, Jezebel, and Jehoram, 
and all the house of Israel's most unrighteous sovereign. 

From Carmel^ across the great plain eastward to Jezreel, was the 
journey of Ahab, when, warned by Elijah of the great rain, he sped 
homeward in his chariot. Nature still clothes the scene with beauty 
and fertility ; but, for the ancient magnificence of the town of Jezreel^ 
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we have now about twenty humble dwellings, for the most ptct in a 
state of ruin. 

Towards the southern limits of the tribe of Issachar was situated the 
town of Shunem. Its site is not well identified ; but its name endures 
in the interesting narratire of the Shunammite woman, whose house was 
an occasional residence of the prophet Elisha. The mountain range 
of Carmel is unremoved ; and the vale of Megiddo still teems with ver*- 
dure^ and feeds with its surplus moisture that ancient river — the river 
Kishon, which in return cheers with glistening looks the bosom of the 
great plain ; but the eye of history discerns no trace of home or grave 
pertaining to the child who died and lived again* Such uncertainty, 
nowcver, even enhances the sacredness of many portions of Israel's 
land, and prompts the traveller everywhere to reflect that his feet may 
be treading on dust that shall one day become for a human soul a 
glorious and imperishable body. 

Not far from Shunem was another scene of temporal resurrection — 
Nain ; the city at whose gate the Redeemer arrested the funeral pro- 
cession, and commanded the human spirit that walked in the valley of 
death's shadow to return to its tabernacle of flesh, and fill with joy the 
heart of a widowed mother. This town is mentioned only iu the New 
Testament, and its site is now recognised in the little village of Nein, 
about three miles south-west of Mount Tabor. 

Not far from Nain was Endor, a town whose name now attaches to 
a village four miles south from Tabor, and which is probably the 
modern representative of the ancient town. It is principally remark- 
able as the place where Saul consulted the sorceress on the eve of his 
last battle with the Philistines, and was informed by an apparition that 
on the day following he and his sons should perish. 

We now pass to the region of Samaria, between which and Galilee 
the Carmel hills and their eastward continuation form nearly the line 
of separation. 

The half tribe of Manasseh possessed some territory on the east as 
well as on the west of Issachar ; and Scripture seems to intimate that 
even the town of Endor belonged to it. Manasseh never rose to any 
distinction among the tribes of Israel ; and that portion of it which lay 
in Palestine Proper contained few towns of importance. The " ten thou- 
sands of Ephraim,*' rather than tlie ** thousands of Manasseh,'' seemed 
to have realized the greatness predicted for Joseph's posterity by Jacob 
and Moses. (Deut. xxxiii. 17 «) 

The principal towns in western Manasseh were Bethshan, Dbthan, 
and Tirzah. The sites of the two latter have not been distinctly ascer- 
tained ; nor is there anything historically remarkable in connection with 
these towns, except that Dothan was the place where Joseph was sold 
by liis brethren, and that Tirzah was made by Jeroboam the capital of 
the kingdom of Israel, and continued to be so until Omri built 
Samaria. 

Bethshan, now called Beisan, was situated in a valley between the 
Jordan and the hills of Gilboa. Its classical name, Scytliopolis (the 
Scythians' town), is supposed to have been occasioned by the settlement 
of some Scy thiapQ herp, h the time of Josiah| on tbeii; passage (brQHgb 
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Palestine towards Eg^pt. That descendants of Scythian immigrant! 
thus resided in Palestine, and, of course, were regarded by the Jews as 
an unhallowed progeny, may serve to explain the association of the 
name ** Scythian" with those of *' Jew" and " Greek " in St. Paul's 
reference to the universality of the Christian scheme. (Col. iii. 11.) 

The dead body of Saul, when found on Gilboa by the Philistines, was 
beheaded and fastened to the wall of Bethshan, until the valiant men 
of Jabesh-Gilead came across the Jordan to rescue it for honourable 
sepulture. 

Beisan is situated at the foot of the vale of Jezreel, and is of mean 
appearance and small extent, being inhabited by a few Moslem families 
of ungenerous and disorderly habits. Among the ruins of the ancient 
city are a large theatre, several tombs containing sarcophagi, and 
traces of a line of wall surrounding the summit of a hill that formed 
the acropolis of Bethshan. 

The next tribal division, south of Manasseh, is that of Ephraim, 
which in Israel's most prosperous days was inferior in importance only 
to Judah, and which indeed possessed political influence so great, as 
to occasion that rivalry to which prophecy refers in the words, 
*' Ephraim shaji not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim." 
(Isa. xi, 13.) The chief towns in Ephraim were Shechem, Samaria, 
and Shiloh. 

Shechem is a very ancient town, and appears to have been built, or 
rapidly extended, in a few years after the first arrival of Abraham at 
the spot called simply '' the place of Shechem." It was situated in a 
fine fertile valley between the hills Ebal and Gerizim, and became 
one of the cities of refuge as well as a Levitical town. Here Jeroboam 
first established the seat of Israelitish sovereignty, until the attractive- 
ness of Tirzah induced him to remove his court to the latter place. 
The circumstance, however, that on Mount Gerizim the Samaritan 
Temple was erected, secured for Shechem a lasting celebrity. In New 
Testament times it was called by the Jews Svchar, and by the Romans 
Neapolis, a name which is still represented m the modern appellation, 
Nablous or Naplous. Upwards of a hundred of the present inhabit- 
ants of Shechem profess the religious persuasion of the ancient Sama- 
ritans, — recognising the Samaritan Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, as the whole extent of authoritative revelation. Shechem is 
now one of the largest and finest towns in Palestine, with a population 
upwards of eight thousand. . 

' About seven miles north-west of Shechem stood Samaria, now called 
Sebustieh, a city founded by king Omri, and made by him the capital 
of the kingdom of Israel. After several vicissitudes of fortune, it was 
much extended and embellished by Herod the Great, who conferred on 
it the name Sebaste, in honour of the Roman emperor, as Sebaste is 
the Greek translation of the Latin epithet Augustus. The modern 
village is on a bill and surrounded by olive groves ; and many ruins of 
apparently Herodian edifices are found isolated amidst ploughed fields, 
or built into the walls of Moslem dwellings. 

Although Samaria (deriving its name from Shemer, the proprietor 
of the hill which Omri purchased for the site pf Israel's capital,) gave 
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the name to a large district of central Palestine : it was not ihe chief 
seat of the Samaritans as a religious sect ; Shechem had that pre- 
eniinence, and incurred, accordingly, the greatest share of Jewish 
disapproval, — a circumstance which renders more remarkable the dis- 
tinction which the men of Sychar obtained, when the Redeemer 
pointed them out to his disciples as a harvest for ministerial labour, and 
waited to instruct them in the doctrines of eternal life. Samaria, as to 
its religious history, was chiefly distinguished for the idolatries there 
encouraged by the wicked monarchs who successively wielded a sceptre 
of retribution over the ten revolted tribes. 

Shiioh, the only other city of the Ephraimites which we shall notice, 
was the place where the tabernacle was set up in the time of Joshua. 
The envy of the Ephraimites against the tribe of Judah was at its 
height when the ark of God was by David transfiferred to Jerusalem ; 
and although the vigorous measures of that monarch tended to repress 
any attempt at rebellion on the part of the men of Ephraim, this aliena- 
tion of the sacerdotal dignity from Shiioh was the circumstance that 
mainly prompted the preparations for a revolt, which, in the days of 
Rehoboam, rent from the house of David ten of the Hebrew tribes, 
and originated the monarchical distinction of the lines of Israel and 
Judah. No traces of the town of Shiioh now remain. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

CHRISTMAS, 1849. 

XI.— SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

Section I. 

1. What events recorded in Holy Scripture are connected with the 
following places — Luz, Hebron, Mahanaim ? 

2. Quote passages from Scripture declaratory of the readiness of God 
to hear prayer. Give examples. 

3. Mention instances in Scripture — of counterfeit virtues— of con- 
duct that seemed right, but did not proceed from right motives — of 
false repentance and zeal— of persons who either by what they did or 
said seemed to be influenced by right feeling, but afterwards tanied 
aside. 

Section II. 

1. What prophets flourished before, and what after the captivity? 

2. Quote prophecies which have reference to Tyre, Egypt, and 
Kclom : show how they have been fulfilled. 

3. Mention prophecies which have reference — 1. To the pre-existence 
and divinity of our Lord. 2. To his family and lineage. 3. To his 
perfect holiness. 4. To his miraculous powers. 5. To the events 
which followed his resurrection and ascension. 

Section III. 

1. Mention instances of our Lord giving an improving turn to events 
and circumstances around him. 
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2. What proctft are there io the Epistle to the Hebrewi of the diYi- 
nity of Christ ? 

3. Give an account of St. Paurs last journey to Jerusalem, of the 
occurrences there, and of bis journey to Rome. 

Sectiok IV. 

Explain any two of the following passages, giving the context io 
which they occur : — 

1. Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
that, when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations. 
. 2. Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith will 
ye season it ? 

3. No man, having drunk old wine, straightway desireth tiew; for 
he saith, the old is better. 

' 4. What went ye out into the wilderness to see ? A reed shaken 
with the wind ? 

5. A bruised reed shall he hot break, and smoking flax shall he not 
quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. 

SECtlOK V. 

1. Mention the occasions on which our Lord healed the sick on the 
Sabbath-day. 

2. What kinds of tribute are mentioned in the Gospels, and what 
judgment did our Lord give as to the payment of each ? 

3. When did our Lord first warn his disciples of his coming cruci- 
fixion ? Narrate the circumstances at length. 

XIL— HISTORY. 

SSCTIOK I. 

U Who were the'* Sea Kings" mentioned in the early history of 
England ? When, and in what part of this country did they first make 
their appearance ? At what time, and to what extent did they gain a 
footing m it ? 

• 2< Name, as exactly as you are able, the present counties colitained 
in each kingdom of the Heptarchy, with the circumstances of its union 
under Egbert. . . i . 

3. What effects does the character of Edward the Confessor appear 
to have had on the destinies of England ? 

4. Contrast a Saxon and a Norman noble in dress, maimers, home, 
and habits of life. 

Section IL 

1 . State accurately the circumstances which led to the accession of 
Henry IV., with dates. 

2. What political and moral results followed the battle of Bos worth 
field? 

3. Show, by the character and circumstances of the reigning Sove- 
reigns, the peculiar providence of God in bringing about the Reformation 
in this country. 
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4. State in wliat remaikabte xeipeot the cMI wait of the Roaea (Of- 
fered from those under the Stuarts, and show, in one or two pointa, 
what effect this difierence has produced on the liberties of the English 
people. 

Section III. 

1. The royal family of Stuart has been called '' most unfortunate.** 
Give some instances of its misfortunes, and show how frequently they 
proceeded from its misconduct. 

2. Institute a brief comparison between Richard tl. and Richard 
Cromwell. 

3. Give a short account of the trial of the Bishops in the reign of 
James IL 

4. Mention some physical circumstances, both of the country and its 
inhabitants, which have greatly contributed to the naval excellence of 
Great Britain^ 

Section IV. 

1. In what important point was the succession to the throne limited 
at the accession of the house of Hanover? What was the cause of this 
limitation ? 

2. Mention some of the chief characteristics of an English parlia- 
ment under the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the Stuarts. 

3. In what reigns have the greatest efforts been made to educate 
the people of England, and in what manner ? Give instances. Do 
they seem to be connected with any great religious movements f 

4. Name the principal epochs in the history of the English constitu- 
tion, specifying, as far as you are able, the peculiar growth of each 
period. 

Section V. 

1. From whom did the Garlovingian line of French kings take its 
name ? At what period, and under what peculiar tenure did its first 
king obtain the crown ? 

2. Who were the contending parties at the battle of Morat ? What 
was the result of the combat, and what changes did it contribute to 
produce in the neighbouring states of Europe ? 

3. Contrast Charles V. with Francis I. and Henry VIII. 

Section VI. 

1. Mention briefly ^ome of the circumstances of the reformation in 
Germany, France, and Switzerland. 

2. What matrimonial alliances (completed or contemplated) between 
the crowns of England and Spain seem io have been prejudicial to the 
best interests of our country ? . . * 

3. Describe the position of the chief powers of Europe in the year 
1812. 

Section VII. 

1. Mention some of the chief points of difference in the republics of 
Sparta and Athens. 

2. Give a short history of Cyrus the Great. 
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3. Under what drcnmstancei of the Roman people were consult, 
Iribunes of the people, and decemvirs first appointed i Gire the dates 
of each. 

4. When and by whom was Carthage destroyed f What effect had 
its destruction upon its conquerors ? 

5. Mention, m order, the chief historians of Greece and Rome, 
with a brief notice of the general character of their works, 

XIII.— GEOGRAPHY. 
Section I. 

1. What is the exact shape of the earth ? How is that form to be 
accounted for ? How is it proved ? 

2. Explain the changes of day and night, as they appear to us, and 
the causes of the alteration in this length throughout the year. 

3. Describe the effect of the earth's motion upon the currents of the 
atmosphere and ocean. 

SscnoK n. 

1. Draw a map of England, inserting the counties and chief towns. 

2. Draw a map of Great Britain, showing the direction of the moun- 
tain ranges, and of the rivers, and marking the chief manufacturing 
towns and seaports. 

3. Draw a map of the British Isles, marking the extent of the coal- 
fields, the heights, mountain ranges, and the population of the chief 
towns. 

Section III. 

1 . Describe the physical features, climate, and general condition of 
Palestine in the time of our Lord. 

2. Name the cities in Greece and Asia Minor visited by St. Paul, 
and describe any two which you may select. 

3. Describe the cities of Ceesarea, Antioch, Damascus, and Alexan- 
dria, as they existed in the time of our Lord, and compare that 
description with their present condition. 

Section IV. 

1. Describe the use of mountains in the economy of nature. How 
are mountains generally classed ? Which are the most remarkable 
insulated mountains in the world ? 

2. Give some account of the principal plains of Europe, and the 
table-lands of Asia. 

3. Describe the Sahara, and name the principal deserts of Asia. 

4. What are the chief causes which determine physical climate ? 

5. Give an account of the different species of clouds, and of the 
relative quantities of rain that fall in Europe in the different seasons. 

XIV.— SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, AND NOTES OF A LESSON. 

Section I. — General Questions. 
1. In what respects, chiefly, do schools in manufecturing districts 
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differ from those in agricultural^ and Bchools in towns fronl those in 
villages of the same district? What peculiar arrangements do you 
conceive necessary for each ? 

2. What is your opinion as to the advantages or disadvantages of 
** mixed schools " (of boys and girls) ? How should you organize such 
^hools, and arrange the children when saying their lessons, and when 
seated ? Givje your reasons plainly but concisely. 

3. Describe a " good school- room '* — particularizing its aspect, size, 
shape, means of ventilation and warming ; furniture, apparatus, and 
internal arrangements. 

Section II.— ^Organization, Discipline, Method. 

1 . State, briefly, what steps you would take in opening a new school, 
or in^undertaking an old one — divided, as was not uncommon, into ten 
or twelve classes. 

2. What parts of school-management do you conceive to be included 
in the term '< discipline" ? To what chief causes do you attribute 
** want of discipline " ? How should you attempt to remedy such an 
evil? 

3. What register- books do you conceive to be necessary, in order 
that the condition and circumstances of a school may be accurately 
known — (Ist) to the master — (2nd) to the managers — (3rd) to the 
public, by means of special and statistical reports ? Give your 
reasons. 

Section III. — School-work. 

1. State, at length, your method of teaching young children to read. 

2. Is it desirable, under% the present circumstances of schools, that 
the children should read poetry ? Give your reasons for or against this 
exercise ; and if favourable to it, state what authors you prefer. 

Section IV. 

1 . What arrangement of desks do you consider the best for instruc- 
tion in writing? Give your reasons. 

2. Describe a lesson in simple subtraction to a junior class. 

3. State your method of giving a lesson in dictation to young 
children. Should you always make use of a book ? What sort ot 
book should you. use ? 

4. For what lessons, and to what extent, would you make use of the 
** black-board '' ? Gjve an instance in a geography lesson. 

Section V. — Pupil Teachers. 

1 . At what time of the day would you give your pupil teachers their 
private instruction of 1 J hour ? State your reasons. 

2. State, plainly, what duties you would allot to pupil teachers in 
your school, for what length of time you would intrust a class to each, 
and why ? 

3. In a school where pupil teachers are apprenticed, what are the 
chief benefits to be expected, and what the chief evils to be guarded 
against, by the master, as well as the apprentices ? • . 
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Section VI. — Notes of a Lesson. 

1. What obvious points of difference are there between a collective- 
lesson and a class-lesson 7 Mention them, and illustrate .your answer 
by notes of a lesson (of each kind) on the '* birth of our blessed 
Saviour." 

2. Give the notes of a lesson to your pupil teachers, in the last year 
of their apprenticeship, on ** prosody/' making quotations at length 
from approved authors. 

3. What do you understand by the expression, ** Notes of a lesson 7" 
What is their object and use ? State the principle on which they should 
be arranged, and show it practically in the notes of an object-lesson on 
cloth. 
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*' Or course, sir, you will soon begin to educate your son yourself?" 
said Mr. Squills. 

'' Of course, sir," said my father, ** you have read Martinus Scrib- 
lerus ?" 

'^ I dont understand you, Mr. Caxton.'' 

*' Then you have not read Martinus Scriblerus, Mr. Squills !" 

** Consider that I have read it ; and what then ?" 

^ Why, then. Squills," said my father, familiarly, " you would know 
that though a scholar is often a fool, he is never a fool so supreme, so 
superlative, as when he is defacing the first unsullied page of the 
human history, by entering into it the commonplaces of his own 
pedantry. A scholar, sir — at least, one like me^s, of all persons, the 
most unfit to teach young children. A mother, sir, — a simple, natural, 
loving mother, — is the infant's true guide to knowledge." 

*' Egad, Mr. Cazton, in spite of Helvetius, whom you quoted the 
night the boy was bom — egad, I believe you are right !" 

'' I am sure of it," said my father ; '' at least, as sure as a poor mor- 
tal can be of any thing. I agree with Helvetius, the child should be 
educated from its birth. But how ? — there is the rub ; send him to 
school forthwith ! Certainly, he is at school already, with the two 
great principles — nature and love. Observe, that childhood and genius 
have the same master-organ in common — inquisitiveness. Let child- 
hood have its way, and as it began where genius begins, it may find 
what genius finds. A certain Greek writer tells us of some man, who, 
in order to save his bees a troublesome flight to Hymettus, cut their 
wings, and placed before them the finest flowers he could select. The 
poor bees made no honey. Now, sir, if I were to teach my boy, I 
should be cutting his wings and giving him the flowers he should find 
himself. Let us leave Nature alone for the present, and Nature's loving 
proxy, the watchful mother." 

Therewith my father pointed to his heir, sprawling on the grass 
and plucking daisies on the lawn ; while the young mother's voice rose 
merrily, laughing at the child's glee. 

** I shall make but a poor bill out of your nursery, I see," said Mr. 
Squills. 
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Agreeably to these doctrines, strange in so learned a father, I 
thrived and flourished, and learned to spell, and make pothooks, under 
the joint care of my mother and Dame Primmins. This last was one 
of an old race fast d^ing away — the race of old faithful servants — the 
race of old tale-telling nurses. She had reared my mother before 
me ; but her affection put out new flowers for the new generation. 
She was a Devonshire womaiy — and Devonshire women, especially 
those who have passed their youth near the sea-coast, are generally 
superstitious. She had a wonderful budget of fables. Before I was 
six years old, I was erudite in that primitive literature, in which the 
legends of all nations are traced to a common foundation. Puss in 
Boots, Tom Thumb, Fortunio, Fortunatus, Jack the Giant-kUler, — 
tales like proverbs, equally fkmiliar, under different versions, to the 
infant worshipper of Budh and the hardier children of Thor. I may 
say, without vanity, that in an examination in these venerable classics 
I could have taken honours I 

My dear mother had some little misgivings as to the solid benefit 
to be derived from such fantastic erudition, and timidly consulted my 
father thereon. 

" My love," answered my father, in that tone of voice which always 
puxzled even my mother to be sure whether he was in jest or earnest, 
" in all these fables certain philosophers could easily discover symbo- 
lical significations of the highest morality. I have myself written a 
treatise to prove that Puss in Boots is an allegory upon the progress 
of the human understanding, having its origin in the mystical schools 
of the Egyptian priests, and evidently an illustration of the worship 
rendered at Thebes and Memphis to those feline quadrupeds, of 
which they made both religious symbols and elaborate mummies.*' 

*' My deaf Austin,'' said my mother, opening her blue eyes, '^ you 
don't think that Sisty will discover all those fine things in Puss in 
Boots r 

** My dear Kitty,*' answered my father, '< you don't think, when 
you were good enough to take up with me, that you found in me all 
the fin» things I have learned from books. You knew me only as a 
harmless creature, who was happy enough to please your fancy. By- 
and-by you discovered that I was no worse for all the quartos that 
have transmigrated into ideas within me — ideas that are mysteries 
even to myself. If Sisty, as you call the child (plague on that un- 
lucky anachronism I which you do well to abbreviate into a dissylla- 
ble), if Sisty can't discover all the wisdom of Egypt in Puss in Boots, 
what then 7 Puss in Boots is harmless, and it pleases his fancy. All 
that wakes curiosity is wisdom, if innocent-*aU that pleases the fancy 
now turns hereafter to love, or to knowledge. And so, my dear, go 
back to the nursery." 

But I should wrong thee, O best of fathers 1 if I suffered the 
reader to suppose that because thou didst seem so indifferent to my 
birth, and so careless as to my early teaching, therefore thou wert, at 
heart, indifferent to thy troublesome Neogilost As I grew older I be- 
came more sensibly aware that a father's eye was upon me* I dis- 
tinctly remember one incident that seems to me, in looking back, a 
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cikk ia my in&nt life^ at the firjit tangible link between my own heart 
and that calm great floul. 

My father was seated on the lawo before the house, hit -straw hat 
was over his eyes (it was summer), and his book on his lap. Suddenly, 
a beautiful delf blue-and-white flower-pot, which had been set on the 
window-sill of an upper story, fell to the ground with a crash, and the 
fragments spluttered up round my father's legs. Sublime in his 
studies as Archimedes in the siege, he continued to read — '* Impavidum 
feriMnt ruintB /*' 

** Dear, dear," cried my mother, who was at work in the porch, '' my 
poor flower-pot that I prized so much ! who could have done this ? 
Primmins, Primmins!*' 

Mrs. Primmins popped her head out of the fetal window, nodded 
to the summons, and came down in a trice, pale and breathless. 

" Oh i" said my mother mournfully, '' I would rather have lost all 
the plants in the greenhouse in the great blight last May — I would 
rather the best tea-set were broken I The poor geranium I reared 
myself and the dear dear flower-pot which Mr. Caxton bought 
for me my last birthday ! That naughty child must have done this." 

Mrs. Pirimmins was dreadfully afraid of my father — why I know not, 
except that very talkative social persons are usually afraid of very silent 
shy ones. She cast a hasty glance at her master, who was beginning 
to evince signs of attention, and cried promptly, ''No, ma'am, it was 
not the dear boy — bless his flesh — it was 1 1" 

*' You I how could you be so careless ? and you know how I prized 
them both. Oh, Primmins V* 

Primmins began to sob. 

*' Don't tell fibs, Nursey," said a small shrill voice, and Master 
Sisty (coming out of the house as bold as brass) continued rapidly, 
'' Don't scold Primmins, mamma ; it was I who pushed out the flower- 
pot!" 

" Hush !" said nurse, more frightened than ever, and looking aghast 
towards my father, who had very deliberately taken off his hat, and 
was regarding the scene with serious eyes, wide awake. " Hush ! 
And if he did break it, ma*am, it was quite an accident; he was stand- 
ing so, and he never meant it. Did you, Master Sisty? Speak! 
(this in a whisper,) or pa will be so angry !" 

'' VVelir' said my mother, '* I suppose it was an accident; take 
care, in future, my child. You are sorry, I see, to have grieved me. 
There's a kiss ; don't fret." 

" No, mamma, you must not kiss me ; I don't deserve it. I pushed 
out the flower-pot on purpose." 

** Ha ! and why ?" said my father, walking up. 

Mrs. Primmins trembled like a leaf. 

'* For fun l" said I, hanging my head. " Just to see how you'd look, 
papa ; and that's the truth of it. Now beat me ; do beat me !" 

My father threw his book fifty yards ofl*, stooped down, caught 
me to his breast, " Boy," he said, " you have done wrong. You 
shall repair it by remembering all your life tliat your father blessed 
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God- for giving him a son who spoke truth in spite of fear ! Oh ! 
Mrs. Primmins, the next fable of this kind you try to teach him, and 
we part for everl"— <* The Caxtans,** by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytion. 
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(The Editor begi to state dittinctly that he is not answerable for the opinions 

of his Comtpondents.) 

A WORD OR TWO ON PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN. 

There is more judgment required in the just infliction of punishment 
upon children than the generality of persons appear to think; the 
custom of inflicting one chastisement, m schools, alike on erery of- 
fender, or for any offence, is unfair, and calculated to produce evil 
results ; such a system saves much trouble for the trainer, which is the 
only good that can possibly accrue from so unjust a custom. To pu- 
nish every child with the same degree of severity, is like administering 
medicine of the same power to every invalid — ^that which would ef^ 
fectually cure one person would cause the death of another; so a 
punishment suitable for one offender might crush the more sensitive, 
or well disposed, and confirm the hardened in his own course. Cor- 
poral punishment need never be resorted to, when the child has been 
properly trained from an infant, and when its reasoning faculties have 
been drawn out and strengthened and the various causes and effects of 
its actions explained. 

All punishments should be scrupulously avoided that are of a nature 
calculated to lessen the child's respect and affection for sacred things 
as maturity arrives. Reading or learning portions of Scripture, or any 
other occupation of a sacred nature, should be considered a favour or 
a duty, instead of a punishment. Thus much rebellious distaste, in 
after life, for holy subjects, would be softened, the soothing recollec- 
tions of past and early pleasure derived from similar exercises (even if 
they had not been followed up through life) would endear, instead of 
producing a listless, irksome indifference, to the sublime truths of the 
Bible. The tender mind of a child must not be overtaxed or wearied 
on any subject; good, wholesome, and well-timed change of matter is 
as essential for its mind, as a suitable variety of food for its body, and 
as the latter requires light pure nourishment in small quantities, to 
keep it in health, so should the former be supported with tender care'; 
great attention being paid to the suitable choice of proper subjects, to 
the right time of introducing, and the proper moment of dismissing 
them, which should be before any weariness is manifested by the child ; 
it will then resume the topic another time with vigour. 

M. D. R, 
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A WORD OR TWO ON EARLY TRAINING, Sec. 

In the work of inttniction, it must be ever borne la mind that a re- 
fined education, where early moral training has been neglected, will 
not aid persons in the discovery of evil in themselves. The extent of 
evil arising from the omission would of course materially depend on 
the original formation of the mind, together with the nature of early 
example, but in the majority of cases, mere intellectual education, in 
any rank of life, would only aid the soul in the accomplishment of its 
own desires, which, though highly intellectual, might be radically 
wrong. It would also be cruel in the extreme to implant intellectual 
knowledge in those destined to follow the plough, if moral training to 
their station was neglected ; for, in this way, education (which among 
this class, is necessarily very incomplete, owing to the early age at 
which they leave sphool) would make bad servants, by rendering them, 
as they would imagine, unfit for the duties that fall to their lot. Let 
them (and all) be taught that the best proofs of intellect and educa- 
tion are humility, thankfulness, and contentment. If, in after life, any 
such soul is really fitted for another office or station (we will not say 
more exalted, since all needful stations are equally exalted because 
equally necessary and useful) he may, if he has acquitted himself with 
propriety in the former, by circumstances over which he has no control 
or by an interposition of Providence, be placed where his talents, to 
their extent, will be required at his hands. The same careful training 
that produces a good servant, will produce a good master : both in the 
first place are bpund to submit to those under whom they are placed, 
although the implanted idea of the duties of the after life of one is dif- 
ferent in its nature to that of the other. The servant is to be trained 
to a due submission, and the master to rule with justice, humility, and 
love ; and as intellectual cultivation is necessary to the latter, to the 
better performing of his duties, it is equally so, though not to the same 
extent, to the former, that he may cheerfully submit as a duty, and not 
with a forced or cringing servility ; but intellectual without moral train- 
ing would set the employed in his own opinion on a level with, if not 
above, his employer ; thus mutual love, and usefulness, would be frus- 
trated ; neither could fill his station satisfactorily. 

M. D. R. 



METHODS OF GIVING LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

Rev. Sib,— It is too generally supposed that object lessons are appli- 
cable only to Infant Schools. This is a great mistake ; for lessons of 
this character are applicable to children of all ages. And it would be 
well if instruction were regularly and systematically imparted on objects, 
&c., to the most advanced classes in our National Schools. How often 
do we find the greatest ignorance manifested on the most common 
and familiar subjects ! The reason of this is, because the children's 
faculties of observation and comparison have never been exercised, 
Th^yhar^ been kept at the unvarying routing of reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic ; but the world of oatiire^ so full of the highest^ and most 
ennobling lessons, has been to them a sealed book. Every teacher 
ought fully to r^ah'ze in his school, the great poet*s assertion : — 

** Tongues in the treesi and in the ranning brooks ; 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.*' 

How much higher and holier would their thoughts be of Him who 
called all things into existence, when in every atom that they tread 
upon, in ev'ery animal and object they behold, they were taught to se^ 
the most perfect manifestations of goodness and of wisdom ! Would 
it not lead them 

** To meditate on Him, whose power they mark 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its root V 

It will be evident that, under the term " Object Lessens,** a wide range 
of instruction is included. It does not refer, as is too generally the 
case, to the mere qualities of a mineral or a metal ; but it takes a 
wider scope : it comprehends all Nature, animate and inanimate. The 
air we breathe ; the water so essential to our comforts i the effects df 
heat on different bodies ; the ink in daily use ; the habits and instincts of 
animals ; a loaf of bread ; silk — its utility, and how produced : these, 
and others which it is needless to enumerate, would constitute a series 
of lessons both useful and instructive, and would initiate children a 
little into the mysteries of what has sometimes been termed, the ** Phi- 
losophy of Common Things." 

The following are the plans that are generally adopted in giving 
lessons on objects : — 

1. The lesson is given entirely in the form of a lecture ; care, how- 
ever, being taken to use language the most simple, and to thoroughly 
explain any difficult term or expression that may be employed. The 
children are not allowed, however, to be mere passive recipients until 
the termination of the lesson. They are kept awake and attentive by 
occasional or frequent questioning, as the age of the children and the 
difficulty of the lesson may determine. 

2. A modification of this plan, and generally speaking a better one, 
is this. The teacher gives a certain number of facts ; he then proposes 
a series of questions to test the memory and the knowledge of the 
children on the points which he has given ; he then proceeds with the 
lesson from the point where he stopped; again questions, — and so on, 
until he has finished the subject of his lesson. Finally, he proposes 
rapidly some questions on the most important facts that he has brought 
under their notice. Those who are old enough reproduce the lesson 
by writing it from memory, either on their slates or on paper. 

3. It is given in the form of an eUipti<:al lecture. According to this 
plan, as the teacher proceeds he leaves out certain words or expres- 
sions which the children are expected to supply or Jill up. If the proper 
word be not given, it is an evidence that the children have not gone 
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along- with the master in his explanations; that he has not been* suHi* 
ciently lucid and simple ; or* that there has been a waht of due atten- 
tion on the part of (he children. In such a case, it is the duty of the 
teacher to retrace his steps to a certain extent, and brings the children 
back to their original stumbling-point ; if they are still unable to supply 
the proper term, the master must try suggestions and illustratioua in 
order to obtain the desired result. Of course, the children are ques- 
tioned during the progress of the lesson, as well as at its termination. 
The answers are sometimes given simultaneously, and sometimes indi- 
vidually : the latter, however, is to be preferred. On the subject of 
elliptical lessons, Mr. Stow has the following remarks i* — 

" Never form an ellipsis in a question. 

** In forming an ellipsis never give the first syllable of the word. 

'' A purely elliptical lesion is very tame. Questions and ellipses are 
the principle. The question sets the mind astir, the ellipsis directs 
what has been set a-moving. 

^' An ellipsis is a powerful and very natural link in training ; but, if 
not judiciously made, may become very unmeaning and trifling. The 
ellipsis to be filled in ought always' to be some word or words which 
the children ought to know, or which they have been trained to at the 
time, and which, when so expressed by the children, while it awakens 
attention, fixes the whole point in the memory — such being of course 
a leading part of the sentence.** 

In order to facilitate and systematize the instruction^ the following 
heads and notes of lessons will be found useful. In page 138 of the 
Journal for 1849, there are clear and definite explanations of what is 
meant by composition of notes of a gallery lesson. 

HEADS OF A LESSON ON AN ANIMAL.— 7THE MOLE. 

1. Particulars regarding external appearance; such as colour, kind 
of skin, feet, teeth, &c. 

2. Where it is found. 

3. Its character, habits, peculiarities, &c. 

4. How it is caught. 

5. Its uses. 

6. The lessons to be derived. 

SPECIMEN OV NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

1. Quadruped : has fine, soft, glossy fur ; the eyes are small, vision 
hmited ; ears invisible, hearing delicate ; feet like hands, fingers five, 
claws strong ; snout pointed, smell keen ; body round. 

2. Found chiefly in W. parts of Europe ; m rich meadows ; blind 
moles found in Greece and Italy ; Cape mole, noted for the splendid 
colours of its fur. 

3. Powerful, chest strong ; food consists of worms and larvse of in- 
sects, birds, frogs, mice, snails ; very voracious, cannot live long without 
food ; forms remarkable excavations on a regular plan ; makes its nest 
in a vault of soft grass and leaves. 
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4. By traps of various kinds. 

5. Opens up the ground ; forms drains ; destroys the roots of weeds, 
&c. Some consider it destructive. 

6. Beautifully adapted to living underground ; eyes wonderfully pro- 
tected ; wisdom manifested in the form of its body, shape of its feet, 
&c. ; though nearly blind, has keen amell and hearing; when one 
faculty taken away another given* 

I am your obedient servant, 

R. M. A. 
{To be eontinued.) 
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SOLUTIONS TO THE QUESTIONS OF THE FIRST GEKERAL EXAMINA- 
TION' OP SCHOOLMASTERS, CONDUCTED BY HER MAJESTY's INSPEC- 
TORS OF SCHOOLS FOR AWARDING CERTIFICATES. BY TWO CERTIFI- 
CATED BATTERSEA MASTERS — W. HAMMOND, HEAD-MASTER OF THE 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS* SCHOOL, WANSTEAD ; AND J. OOODALL, 
MASTER OF THE BLUE-COAT SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. Pp. 186. (Lon- 
don : Printed for f and published by, the Authors; sold by Thomas 
Ockenden, Holland-Farm School , Kensington ^ and all booksellers.) 

This is the second edition of a work which we have already noticed 
favourably. It is now very correct, except as far as the accentuation 
of the Greek is concerned, and we most cordially recommend it to 
those of our readers who are trying for a certificate. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE NATURE AND USE OF LOGARITHMS, 
AND ON PLANE TRIGONOMETRY ; WITH LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGO- 
NOMETRICAL TABLES. BY JAMES ELLIOT. Pp. 219. 

KEY TO PRACTICAL TREATISE ON LOGARITHMS AND PLANE TRIGONO- 
METRY : CONTAINING DEMONSTRATIONS OF THE RULES NOT DEMON- 
STRATED IN THE TREATISE, SOLUTIONS OF THE MORE DIFFICULT 

EXERCISES, ETC. BY JAMES ELLIOT. Pp. 79. (Edinburgh : Suther^ 
land and Knox.) 

Two works which will probably attain a high reputation. * Their pecu- 
liar value consists in the number of examples, of a practical kindy 
which are proposed in one volume, and solved in the other. 



THE DOUBLE CLAIM : A TALE OE REAL LIFE. BY MRS. T. K. HERVEY. 

WITH FRONTISPIECE BY WEIR. Pp. 144. (Loudon I Arthur HalL) 

A CHARMING story, which we regret that our limits and general de'sign 
do not allow us to analyse. 
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THE BIBLE Ot EVEHY LAKD; OR, A HISTORY, CRITICAL AVD.FIIILO-* 
LOGICAL, or ALL THE VERSIONS OF THE SACRED SCRIFTUUES, IN 
EVERY LANGUAGE AND DIALECT INTO WHICH TRANSLATIONS HAVE 
BEEN MADE : WITH SPECIMEN PORTIONS IN THEIR OWN CHARACTERS ; 

AND ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS. Pp. 236. (Londoii : Sumuel BagsUr 
and Sans.) 

Another part of an excellent work, to which we have often referred. 
It continues specimens of the Indo-European family. 



A GRADUS AD PARNASSUM^ FOR THE USE OF ETON, WESTMINSTER, WIN- 
CHESTER, HARROW, AND THE CHARTER- HOUSE SCHOOLS, KINO's 
COLLEGE, LONDON, AND MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. BY C, D. YONGE, 
B.A., AUTHOR OF ^^ AN ENGLISH AND GREEK LEXICONf*' Pp. 676. 

(London : Longmans.) 

We venture to predict that this very able work will supersede the 
Gradus now generally in use. It is in many ways distinguished from 
that compilation. The numerous epithets which have served so sue* 
cessfully to enfeeble Latin verse composition are omitted. The words 
used by the authors of the Golden Age, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, 
TibuUus, Propertius, Ovid, &c., are carefully distinguished from those 
in use among their predecessors and buccessors. 



EDUCATIONAL OUTLINES, AND OTHER LETTERS ON PRACTICAL DUTIES. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED A JOURNAL OF A SUMMER's EXCURSION, MADE BY 
THE AUTHOR AND HER PUPILS. BY A LADY. Pp. 116. (London : 

Chroombridge and Sons.) 

This volume we cannot recommend. The very title is not gramma- 
tically expressed. The *' Educational Outlines '' had better have 
remained unpublished. . The *' Journal cf a Summer's Excursion" is 
lamentably meagre and incorrect. The fair writers should have com- 
pared their journal with Murray's Hand-books, and they would have 
found its inaccuracy. The engraving of the Palace of Versailles is a 
specimen of the contents of the volume. It is more like an union 
workhouse than the gorgeous creation of Louis the Fourteenth and 
his architects. 



THE LITERARY CLASS-BOOK ; OR, READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE : 
TO WHICH IS PREFIXED AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON THE ART OF 
READING AND THE PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. BV ROBERT SUL- 
LIVAN, A.M., BARRISTER- AT-LAW, &c. Pp. 512. (Dublin : Curry. 
liOndon : Longman*) 

A VOLUME well worthy of Professor Sullive^n's reputation as a compiler 
of elementary books. It is sure tp be largely read. 



100 ANSWERS TO THB MATHEMATICAL QUE8TIOK8. 

ft 

EAST AVD PRACTICAL INTRODUCTIOV TO THE FftBHCH LilKOVAGB, 

BY J. HAAS, TEACHER Of MODERN LANGUAGES, QUEENWOOD COLLEGE. 

HANTS. 12mo. pp. 140. (London: Darton.) 

This little volume is an adaptation in an English dress of " Dr. 
Ahn's Practical Method of learning French/' written for Qerman pupils. 
It seeks to accomplish its object by easy and progressive lessons, each 
lesson teaching something new, white it recapitulates what has been 
done in former lessons. It will be useful in the hands of a good French 
teacher. 



OCEANVS ; OR, A PEACEFUL PROGRESS 0*ER THE UNPATHED SEA. BT 
MRS. DAVID OSBORNE. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. COOPER, R.A. 

Square 12mo. pp. 307. (London; Longmans,) 

The plan of this little volume is very pleasing, and the mode in which 
the authoress has carried it put original and piquant. A little geogra- 
phical society is formed by a ihmily party, and each gives some telling; 
information respecting the condition and habits of different nations, and 
the geographical features of the countries which they severally iQh^bit. 
The volume is pervaded by an unaffected religious spirit, and we cor- 
dially recoipipeqd it to our readers. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 64.— Propped by J, H. 

A CERTAIN square pleasure-ground, containing 1^ acre, has in its 
centre a circular sheet of water, covering 1 rood, 20 perches : find the 
length of the paths reaching from each of the angles to the water's 
edge. 

Answered by Emma Eoyds. 
Here the whole area » 6050 sq. yds. 
.•. The diagonal = V2 x 6050 « 110 yds. 
Area of the popd = 1^ roods » 1815 sq. yds. 



.*. Diameter of the pond » V .ff^ » 48*072. 
*.* Length of the path ^ i (110 - 48-072) = 30*964 yds. 

QuES. 55. — Proposed by Oswald, Fordmoss, Nortkumberlandi 
Find two fractions whose sum is l-fs^ and product h 

Answered by Mr. Alder, Worsley^ 

Let » and y be the two fractions, and pnt a for l-f^, and b for f, then we have 

w + y B> a . . • (1), 
9»A0y "•& • . .(8). 
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Prom (1), •• + 2«y + y»«fl^; 
From (2), Axyih, 
.*. by inbtractioxi, «■ — 2*y + y* — fl* — 4ft 

.*. * — y — */ a^ — 4 6. 
Adding this eq. and (1) togefher, and dividing by 2, 

•••y = iA-«-|. 

Qu£8. B6,-^Proposed by P. E,, Lamesley. 

The locus of the points of intersection of all the tangents drawn to a 
given circle, and containing a given angle, is the circumference of a 
circle concentric with the given one. Determine the radius of this 
circle when the tangents intersect at an angle of 60; 

Answered by Mr. Salter^ Durham ; and H. V. P. 

Let C be the centre of the ciicle ; A B and A D the two tangenti, meeting each 
other in A, and touching the circle in the points B and D respectiTely ; join C A, 
C B, and C D ; then the triangles A B C and A D C are identical, and therefore 
ABaAD, and^CAB» ^GAD»iof60<*» dO*". Hence we hare 

C B 

g-^« sin. SO' =» h 

.'. G A «-! 2 C B ; 

*' That is, C A is always twice the radius of the given circle ; hence the locos is a 
circle. 

J.I8T OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

A. Y. Zm Tewkesbury, ans. 64, 55, 56 ; W, Brown, ans, 54, 55 ; 
J. Salter, Durham, ans. 54, 55, 56 ; H. V. P., ans. 55, 56; G, Bar- 
nacle, Empingham, ans. 54, 55, 56 ; J. Scott, Bradford, ans. 64 ; W. 
Mitcheson, Newcastle, ans. 54,55; W. R., ans. 55,56i Thomas 
Sothern, Burton Wood, ans. 54, 55, 56 ; W. P. F., ans. 54, 55, 56 ; 
H. P., ans. 54, 55, 56; F. Crampton, ans. 54, 56; Emma Royds, 
Qollingworth, ans. 54, 55, 56 ; C. Elsee, Henley, ans. 54, 55, 56 ; 
J. W. Leaver, Woolwich, ans. 54, 55 ; A, Allen, Fordmoss^ ans. 54, 
55, 66; W. Righton, Ripley, ans. 54 1 L. Laywell, ans. 54; Marcus, 
Dewsbury, ans. 54 ; Prismoid, Tewkesbury, ans. 56 ; J. 8happard, 
GitUngham, ans. 54, 55, 56; J. Alder^ Worsley, ans. 54^55,56; 
Thomas Wilson, ans. 54, 55 ; Petit Garqon, Eccleshall, ans, 54, 56 ; 
G, B. Bushy, Yeovil, ans. 54 ; W. Spooner, Rugeley, ans. 54 ; J. 
Royda, BeKield, ans. 54, 56 ; J.Taylor, Felton, ans. 54; Moses Moli* 
neau¥» Walkden, ans. 54 ; J, Barber, Harworthr ans. 54 ; J, W^bb, 
Ightbam, ans. 54; F. W. B., Pembroke Dock, ans. 54, 55, 56 1 T. 
Dunn, Ightham, ans. 64; T. H. Bolt, Battersea, ans. 54,55; J. 
O'Claxey, Durham, ans. 54, 55, 56; Cantab, Loughbro*, ans. 64; 
Maggs, Cooke, and Derrick, Radstock School^ ans, 54 ; W. Bower, 
Bridgenorth, ans. 54, 55 ; X. Y. Z,, Dunstable, ans. 54; John !E;iIiott, 
Lamesley, ans, 54, 55. 56; B.Wbitham, WolverhamptoPi aDa,54|55} 
5Q; Wi Rightooi MQ«i Riptoy. ws. 54, 56f 
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NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWEAED JK OUR NuMBER FOR ApRIL, 1850. 

QuE8. 57. — Proposed by Mr, O^Clazey^ Durham, 

The slant height of a right cone i« 60 feet, and the solid content 30063 
cubic feet : required the perpendicular height. 

QuES. 5^, —r Proposed by J. H, 

A cylindrical tin canister^ 3 inches in diameter, and 6f inches in 
height, holds exactly a pound of ground coffee : required the specific 
gravity of the coffee. 

• • • ■ • 

Qu£8. 59. — Proposed by Mr. Whitham, Wolverhampton, 
To find the value of x and yfrom the following equations : 

«* + X \^ or y« =s « . . . (1) 1 






Intellistnce. 



^^s^^^^^^^^^^ 



*.. 



Ok Friday, Feb. 7% a meeting was 
held at Willis's Rooms for the pur- 
pose of passing resolutions upon the 
present state and prospects of Na- 
tional Education, and of agreeing to 
an address to h^r Majesty the Queen 
and petitions to both houses of Par- 
liament. Amongst those who were 
present were, the Bishops of Bath 
and Wells, Exeter, Chichester, and 
Glasgow; Earl Nelson, Viscounts 
Campden, Feilding, and Castlereagh, 
M. P. ; Lord Lyttelton, Sir A. Hood, 
Hon. R. Cavendish, A. J. B. Hope, 
M. P., J. Napier, M. P., Roundell 
Palmer, M.F., W. Miles, M. P., 
Wegg Prbsser, M. P. ;' Archdeacons 
Manning,. Thorp, Harrison, and 
Allen; Reverends Sir G. I^vost, 
Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Spry, Dr. Mill, 
John Keble, H. H. Norris, Dr. 
Moles^orth^ A. Watson, J. H. 
Woodard, G. A. Denison, G. Nugee, 
J. Anderson, Dr. Harrington (Prin- 
cipal of Brazenose College, Oxford) ; 
Captain Moorsom, — Hubbard, Esq. 
R. P. Bastard, £sq.» Dr. Monro, T. 



H. Haddan, E^., &c. &c. The 
Hon. J. C. Talbot, Q. C, in the 
chair. The following resolutions were 
agreed to. ** That, in the opmion of 
this meeting, the present position and 
circumstances of J^ational Education 
are of a critical nature, and such as 
to cause serious alarm, on grounds 
both civil and religious :'* moved 
by the Bishop of Glasgow ; seconded 
byJosephNapier,Esq.,M.P.— '' That 
the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, a body of recent origin, con- 
sisting of . few; members, subject to 
political changes, having, in their 
corporate capacity, no definite creed, 
but encouraging indiscriminately va- 
rious and conflicting forms of faielief, 
is rapidly assuming the attitude, and 
engrossing the functions of a Legis- 
lative Bom of Public Instructipn, in 
a manner hitherto unknown to the 
laws of the land, and at variance 
with the principles of the Constitu- 
tion ; thereby fully realizing the ap- 
prehensions which were expressed m 
rarHusent in the year 1939, by emi- 
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Aont Frdaies and Laymen of the 
Chnreh, and which fonned the sub- 
ject of certain resolntionB then moved 
br his Grace the kite Archbishop of 
CJanterbury, and carried in the House 
of Lords by an overwhelming majo- 
Tity :" moved by the Rev. W. A. 
Denison; seconded by the Hon. R. 
Cavendish. — "That, notwithstanding 
that vote of the House of Lords in 
the year 1839» and in opposition to 
repeated remonstrances on the part 
of the National Society, the Commit- 
tee of Council has been continually 
making fresh aggressions, particu- 
larly by the promulgation of arbitrary 
minutes, and by the imposition of 
management clauses upon Church 
schools, as indispensable conditions 
of public aid, and has thus impaired 
the energies and obstructed the ope- 
rations of the Church in the discharge 
of her proper functions in educating 
the people:'' moved by the Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of (3ii- 
chester ; seconded by the Right Hon. 
Eaii Nelson.— *"rhat the svstem of 
popular instruction adoptea by the 
Committee of Council is avowedly 
focmed on the model of that* which, 
in the opinion of this meeting, has 
led to most disastrous results in Ger- 
many and France ; and that there is 
great reason to fear that, unless mea- 
sures are promptly adopted to coun- 
teract, the endeavours of the Com- 
mittee of Council to propagate that 
system, it will in the end reduce this 
country to the condition of anarchy 
and confusion in which those nations 
have been recently plunged :" moved 
by the Rev. W. Sewell; seconded by 
the Rev. M. Barter, Warden of Win- 
chester College. — ''That the appre- 
hensions of this meeting respecting 
the tendencies of the system adopted 
by the Committee of Council are con- 
siderably increased by the establish- 
ment of the normal school at Kneller- 
hall, at the expenditure of more than 
30,000/. of public money, without 
previous parliamentary sanction ; 
and by the system of inspection ex- 
ercised under the control of the Com- 
mittee of Council over the union 
schools of ^is country^ which mea- 



sures appear to this meeting to be 
fraught with danger to the. religion 
of the people, and to have been e&ct- 
ed in violation of the spirit of a pre- 
vious understanding between the 
Committee of Council and the 
Chnrch of England •" moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Biber; seconded by Mr. 
Bastard.— *' That, in the opinion of 
this meeting, it has now become ne- 
cessary that an appeal should be 
made to the Imperial Parliament, 
with the view of removing the impe- 
diments created by the Committee of 
Council, which now preclude many 
Church schools from receiving public 
money, voted by Parliament for edu- 
cation, and contributed mainly by 
members of the Church ; and ot aid- 
ing the Church in putting forth her 
energies, free and unfettered, in edu- 
cating the people according to her 
own principles, and thus most effect- 
ually promoting the peace and pros- 
perity of the nation, and the temporal 
and spiritual interests of all classes 
of the communitv." Moved by 
Roundell Palmer, Esq. ; seconded by 
the Rev. J. B. Clark.— The meeting 
dispersed at half-past six; the pro- 
ceedings having occupied six hours 
and a half. 

Plan for Cbbtivicatks of 
Merit being granted by the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese 
to Masters and Mistresses 
OF National Schools. — Palace, 
Wells. — My dear Sir, — I have read 
over the Rules, with regard to our 
proposed scheme of an annual volun- 
tary examination of the Schoolmas- 
ters and Schoolmistresses through- 
out the Diocese, with great atten- 
tion, and I think them most ju- 
dicious. With regard to the plan it- 
self, after our conversations, it is un- 
necessary for me to repeat my most 
cordial and entire acquiescence and 
approval — and I earnestly hope that 
what is so well calculated to test and 
do credit to the Teachers, and to be 
a security to their employers, the 
Clergy, for proper and adequate in- 
struction, will be heartily sought and 
embraced by both parties! I truly 
think it a plan likely to work great 
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f^ood m this Diocese, or whereTer 

adopted. Believe me, mj dear sir, 

faithfully yours, R. Bath & Wbllsi 
Bar. J. B. B. Clarke. 

I**— One SzamiDatioti in the year for 
the whole Dioees, at a certain 
place, this place to be varied if 
needful. 

II. — ^AU Teachers, male and female, 
of Parochial Schools, who have 
conducted their present Schools at 
least one year, and whose Schools 
have been inspected by the Dio- 
cesan or District Inspectors, may 
be examined. 

IlL-^Testimonials required, of which 
the Blank Forms may be obtained 
on application to the Diocesan or 
District Inspectors. 1. A Certi- 
ficate from three Communicants 
of the Church of England, of good 
behaviour and aptness to teach. 
2. A Testimonial from his Clergy-* 
man as to character. 3. A Tes-' 
timonial from the District Inspee* 
tor as to the state of his School. 
4. In the case of Schoolmistresses, 
a Certificate from three Ladies as 
to capability to teach all useful 
needlework. 

IVi — ^The Examination shall be held 
the first Tuesday in June, 1850, at 
Bridgewater: every Candidate must 
be present at 9. 30 o'clock at the 
School-room, and the Examina- 
tion will be concluded at 6 o'clock 
on the same day. 

V. — ^The Subjects. — Soriptnre : — the 
Services of the Prmytr Book .— 
some of the leading events in 
Cknrch Histiny r — Qeography, es- 



pecially of Ettropa and iha 

rossessioiM ^^--MfHsh History : — 
En§U»k Qrmumart — AriUmetie : 
•^Mt^Uth ComposUum : — Mtuic 
and amffinpf desirable bat not ne* 
ceasary. Any Candidate willing 
to be examined on any other Sub- 
ject is requested to give intunation 
of such desire to the Examiner ; 
and should the subject be thought 
proper, and he pass a satisfactory 
examination on it, it will be men- 
tioned in his Certificate. 
VI.->The Candidates wiU hava no 
expense at the place of examina^* 
tion. The Certificates will be de» 
livered to the successftd Candi- 
dates free of all charge. 
VII. — The Examination will be con*> 
ducted by the Diocesan Inspector 
and two of the District Inspectcyrs 
requested to assist him. 
Yin. — Every Candidate must send 
Notice to the Diocesan or District 
Inspectors of his wish to be ex- 
amined, three Months previous to 
the Examination ; and each Dis- 
trict Inspector will forward to the 
Diocesan Inspector any such No- 
tice that he may receive. 
NoTB. — ^The Names of dioee Mas- 
ters and Mistresses who have obtain- 
ed Certificates will be kept suspended 
in the room of the Diocesan Society's 
Oflice, Wells i and be also republish- 
ed annually in the Diocesan Educa- 
tional Report ; nor be removable from 
either, except from some cause 
which shall seem sufiicient to the 
Lord Bishop of the Dioeese. 



Co CorrtJEjpontifenttf. 



Wk have not room for Kappa's faeetious commnnication. 

X. Y. Z. — Mr. Abraham's! of Eton. Apply abo to Mr. Masters, publisher, Al- 
daragate-Btreet. 

W. R. Boyer's is the best ; hot if a chet^ one be wanted, get Nagent'a. 

A SuBSCRiBBK. — Probably Professor SuUiYan's works. 

Chbltenham. — We regret equally with yourself the rude and unchristian tone of 
Mr. Close's address at the recent meeting of the Cheltenham Training Schools. We 
cannot, however, make room for your communication. " Controyersers are like 
sprites in the minerals ; they make great noise, but do no good." Such was the 
opinion of a great and good man two hundred ^earS Jeigo, and we are daily witnessing 
its truth. 
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METHOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING j 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A LETTER AZ^DRESSBO TO A CLERGY- 
MAN IN INDIA, IN CHARGE OP SOUK IMPORTANT SDUCATIOllAXi 
SSTABLISHMBNTS. 

My bkab SiBy^«I bwre loMf been anxious to write to you, re- 
lative to tbe imjMirtant schools which are intrusted to your 
care. My caipenenee, during the six years which have elapsed 
aiBce ycm left England, has led me to adopt many new ideas 
eoBceming pedagogy, method, and the construction of school 
buildings ; and these I am desirous of eommuntcating to you. 
The plans which we carried out together in this country were 
very desultory and imperfect. Tbev were rather tbe efforts 
of ardent zeal, than of welt-defined knowledge founded on 
diligent inquiry. Permit me to suggest to you others, worthy, 
I trust, of your attention, as being the result of much csreful 
ooBSultatioB, both in Great Britain and the principal coun- 
triea of the continent, with men who are at the head of 
tbeif several departments in tee great field of public in- 
struction. 

I shall not attempt to add any new definition of education to 
tbe many which you have, without doubt, seriously considered. 
It will be sufficient for me to state, that if you woutd be a 
true and successful educator, especially of children who have 
few or no other means of instruction, it is highly desirable 
-^I had almost said, it is essential«<-thal ^u should study 
well certain general principles, and eertam practical laws 
founded upon them, which we term pedagogy, for want of a 
good Anglo*Saxon word to express the same thing. Peda- 
gogy may be viewed in two ways, both as a science, and as 
an orf, and a man may attain to much information concern- 
ing the former, while ne is practically ignorant of the latter. 
Experience proves to us, that it is far more easy to get up 
certain prinoiples and general laws, to study their modifica- 
tions and limits, than to carry them out successfully in practice. 
On the other hand, a man moved by a strong religious im- 
pulse, or by a kind of intuitive power, may be a successful 
teacher without any technical knowledge or experience of 
method ; but he cannot as a teacher ^^ walk fully worthy of 
the vocation wherewith he is called,^ without a calm and 
consistent study of the theory on which his instructions, so far 
as they are true, have been founded. In the work of educa- 
tion, instruction occupies the foremost place. But, to succeed 
fully, it must be given with system and order. Hence tbe 
value of knowledge on method, and the principles of teaching. 

VOL. VIII. — NO. IV. E 
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Hence the long letter which I venture to write to you on these 
subjects, for your kind consideration, designed to aid you in the 
important work which, in the order of the Providence of God, 
has been intrusted to you. 

You must not suppose that the principles of teaching which 
I am about to communicate are arbitrary inventions, hypo- 
theses which have sprung from the fertile brain of some clever 
.instructor. They are essentially founded on the nature of man, 
and as such they bear the most intimate relation to his intel- 
lectual, and, in a certain sense, to his moral progress and de- 
velopment. They have sometimes been distinguished 9.% general 
principles, and special principles ; sometimes as positive and 
negative. I prefer, for convenience, to range them under three 
heads : — 

1. Those which specially conciem the teacher. 

2. Those which concern the pupil. 

3. Those that concern the subjects of instruction. 

1. Of the principles which especially relate to the teacher, 
the first is : — That he aught to know thoroughly any subject 
which he wishes successfully to teach. We cannot communicate 
clearly and precisely to others that of which we do not con- 
ceive clearly ourselves. We cannot, as a general rule, make 
others understand that which we do not understand. This ob- 
servation will appear to you trite and commonplace. The 
non-reception of it, however, is one of the most common causes 
of the failure of our teachers. They imagine that from the 
darkness of their own mind, light will spring up in that of 
their pupils. The remark especially holds good when applied • 
to the teacher of children, who, as in the case of most heathen 
schools, have few resources of indirect or informal instruction. 
Those children must, in the nature of things, receive only 
superficial ideas; which may offer a barren tribute to the 
vanity of their instructor, but which will leave no deep, per- 
manent, and salutary impression on their own minds. 

2. Every teacher ought to study ^ with constantly renewed at- 
tention^ the sulgects upon which he is daily employed in giving 
instruction. However accomplished a schoolmaster may be in 
any department of school work, he will find upon testing bis 
knowledge in practice, that there are points which have es- 
caped his attention, and depths which he has failed to explore. 
I cannot but place amongtne mercenaries, those teachers who, 
from the beginning to the end of the year, treat every subject 
in the same manner, daily and tritely repeating themselves, as 
though their brains had no elasticity or power of extension. 
Such teachers remind me of an Italian boy, grinding ever the 
same changeless tunes on his organ, or of some self-acting 
instrument which repeats the same rotation of chords. They 
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are. mere machines, and ^row daily more incapable of awaken- 
ing a generous impulse in the hearts of the children, whose 
education they are thus permitted to retard. 

2. Every true teacher after having gone through any subject of 
instruction with his pupils twice or thrice^ ioill setiously examine 
his course^ in order to see (1) whether it has been consistent and 
proportionate ; (2) what faults he has committed in relation to 
manner^ method^ or matter of instruction; and (S), whether he 
ha$ given to it all the development of which it is properly 
capahlco To act on this important principle, you must be 
faithful to yourself. You must, with impartial rigour, casting 
aside all Tanity and self-gratulation, search into your course of 
instruction and its various parts ; and throw aside, without a 
regret, all unsuitable matter, all bad method, although it may 
have become so familiarized by use as to be almost attractive. 
This task of self-scrutiny you will find a hard one. I do not 
pretend to disguise .this* It will require on your part not only 
much right principle, but much moral courage. Eliminate 
fearlessly from your time-table whatever is flashy, fallacious, 
and untrue ; and eventually your own conscience, if not the 
suffrasces of the world, will abundantly reward you. 
• A. 2 he teacher ought to show that he takes a real interest in 
all that he does. The greater his constancy and ardour, the 
more certain and extended will be his success. This ardour 
will chiefly depend upon his familiarity with what he has to 
teach, and his efibrts to improve himself. It is ignorance that 
generally produces idleness in a teacher, and indifference to 
the progress of his scholars. . It has been remarked that some- 
times an ingenious charlatan will simulate the earnestness 
which he ought really to feel ; and by theatrical attitudes and 
affected, energy, will appear to strangers all that in these 
respects could be desired. He is. sure to be found out by his 
scholars. The penetration of children must not be underrated. 
T hey are keen, and sometimes sarcastic observers; and will 
soon discern the falsehood and the vanity of a pretender. 

5. He must ever recognise the dignity of his vocation^ and 
the necessity of self-respect and energetic propriety. One is often 
astonished to find that well-instructed teachers, not wanting in 
conscientiousness and piety, utterly fail to achieve in their 
schools the results which their patrons had a right to expect. 
The phenomenon is easily explained : these teachers bring to 
the discharge of their functions neither firmness, energy, nor 
dignity. "Hiey want consistency. Their discipline is weak, 
uncertain and vacillating, A just severity, a strong will, a 
decided character on the part of the teacher, are essential to 
his success. He must not flatter himself that he. can replace 
these qualities by soft indulgence and amiable laxity : by an 
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uadiflcriminAting kindness^ which toIemteB and pardons every 
fault. The best affections of our riper years are generally 
given to those teaoheiti who were most justly severe to our 
youth » 

6. He mH$t studiously endeavour to render hie ineirwctiom 
atirac(it)en In carefully carrying oat the principles which I 
have just laid downi you will perhaps imagine that you hare 
done all that is necessary to interest your scholars* Bomething 
more, however, is desirable. There is a nameless charm, a 
mysterious power about some teachers, a tact and delicacy of 
manner^ which secures for them at once the attention of their 
pupils* To such instructors, children open all the pores of 
their understanding, and drink in the information which it is 
the business of the teacher to impart ; while he elicits^ ap*- 
parently without an effort, and re^ombines all that they already 
know. On the other hand, there is a hard-featured coarseness 
of manner, a rude and unfriendly address, which at once dis-* 
gusts and repels ; or a monotonous. tolie> which, like the 
soporific conversation of some castle of indolence, or island of 
lotus-eaters^ sends ihe mind, if not the eyes, of the pupil to 
sleep. Perhaps in relation to matter^ that which the pupils 
suspect to be useless, as far as the objects of the particular 
lesson are inrolved^ vrill prove least attractive. Perspicuity 
and keeping close to the subject, generally secure a eertaiQ 
amount of attention* 

I venture to recommend that pleasantries designed to vary 
the dulness incidental to some technical studies should be 
rarely and sparingly introduced. . A schoolmaster is not in-* 
tended to be a professional joker. He must captivate hi9 
pupils by other and more suitable means. 

I am tempted to enlarge on the mode in which a well«di»^ 
ciplined teacher will acquire by study and art that power of 
attraction which some persons appear to possess as a natural 
faculty^ But my limits compel me to refrain. You will do 
well to vratoh good teachers, and what one may term their 
rhetorical artifices, and their involuntary specimens of loc^. 

The first principle of teaching suggested by thinking of the 
ptq^il rather than the mas^ appears to be this i-^-^ 

Ik Thai the course of your instruction ought to hear an exact 
relation to the intellectual development of the scholars. It is 
useless, for instance, to teach abstractions to little children, 
and nothing but what is presented in a concrete form to those 
of mature years. This principle is closely connected with 
another, namely — 

2. That we ought never to lose sight of the personal^ mental 
constitution of the children we teach^ and their power of tahing 
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in hntnoiedge in this or tkai form% Some are endowed by 
Divine Providence with real power, enabling them quiokly to 
receive and permanently to retain year instruction. Some ex« 
hibit precocious quickness, which is apt to receive impressions 
quickly, but does not retain them. Some are slow and sure. 
Some are slow and not sure, for they learn little or nothing 
without much pains on your part, and many a mental pang 
and effort on their own. The imagination of some is ever 
wakeful^ but they are incapable of calm and sustained reflec<* 
tion and thought* You must study these varieties of mental 
constitution. You will fail if you deal with all exactly alike. 
You will be unjust in your discipline. You will punish, on the 
one hand, those whom God has not gifted. You will pamper, 
on the other, those who have, it may be, little claim to your 
esteem. These observations are inconsistent with the attempts^ 
fio often made and so often unsuccessful, to teach a great num- 
ber of children by means of one master. Such attempts are 
only justifiable on economical grounds. No schoolmaster, un* 
assisted, ought to have the management of more than sixty 
scholars. I would rather say that fifty, if properly attended 
to, will exhaust his powers ; if he honestly seeks to form their 
minds, and not to force them. 

Closely connected with this due appreciation of the indt- 
vidual mental character of each child, there is another prin- 
ciple : — 

3. That yoH take care to ascertain the actual knowledge of 
the pupil, at the time he enters on your course of instruction. 
This remark applies equally to the teacher of a school, and to 
a private tutor. You are not to suppose that the child or 
youth has acquired nothing from other instructors, or from 
the informal teaching of society, before he comes under your 
notice. On the other hand, you must not estimate this know» 
ledge too highly. If you suppose that he knows less than is 
actually the case, you will probably waste his precious time, 
by giving him lessons with which he is already familiar. If 
you suppose that he knows more, yon will do still worse, and 
the result will be still more disastrous; — you will put him too 
forward in your school ; he does not comprehena the work 
which he Is set to do ; he becomes discouraged, and, it may 
be, idle ; his moral character is deteriorated ; and he is here- 
after obliged to be put back, by yourself or others; to the dis- 
paragement of his self-respect, and perhaps the permanent 
injury of his prospects in life. 

I have already remarked, that you must not favour one 
scholar on account of his precocious talents. I wish now to 
lay it down as an axiom — 

4» That the most dull oft/our scholars should habitua^ receive 
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a very considerable^ not to say the largest part of your instructiofis. 
The Church and Sociely expect of you, that you will not spend 
your time, and their money, in pushing forward a few prema- 
ture prodigies, who may form a first class, and be always pro* 
ducible on days of public show ; but that you will distribute 
your efforts equally over all your scholars. There is reason to 
fear that in this country a considerable portion of the children 
who frequent our primary schools, leave those institutions 
almost as ignorant as when they entered. They are dull and 
ordinary lads, who never struggle into the upper regions of 
the school, nor force their claims upon the personal attention 
of the master. I trust that this statement does not apply to 
the noble establishment under your management. Remember, 
that the moral and intellectual improvementof a great number 
of young persons is far more honourable to a teacher, than the 
extraordinary development of a few. It is unquestionably a 
more agreeable task for a teacher to work with a select class 
of active and intelligent children, than to spend his strength 
among a mass of obstinate and fatiguing dullards. But^ 
however at first disagreeable, these must be his peculiar care. 
These are the sick that have the most need of a physician. 
This is the soil, from which no fruits at all can be expected, if 
there is not careful cultivation; but which will be covered 
with noisome and poisonous weeds. 

I proceed now to point out some of the principles of teaching 
which seem to have a special relation to the subjects of instruc- 
tion. And 

1. First, let me recommend tJia't your scheme of instruction be 
not only comprehensive, but co-ordinate. It is pretended that in 
elementary instruction you need not proceed upon any fixed 
and exact plan of teaching so many subjects, and no more, co- 
ordinately and consistently, but may, without disadvantage to 
the pupil, choosing them arbitrarily, press on sometimes one 
subject and then another. I am convinced that this manner of 
teaching is erroneous. Children ought to be taught regularly 
and systematically, and not be allowed to become proficients 
in one subject of instruction, when they are utterly ignorant of 
another equally essential. A young lady who can play well on 
the pianoforte, but cannot add up a mercer's bill, or read with 
grace and propriety, would form an example of the infringe- 
ment of this principle. 

Some educators, who wish to discipline the mind of an adult, 
employ him upon a single subject in language or science, re- 
quiring great exactness, and force his wandering thoughts into 
that channel, and that only. One remarkable teacher, whom 
it is a pleasure to know, takes a peasant^ and leaving his know- 
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ledge of the English Grammar and literature to be obtained 
from other sources, sets him to work upon algebra and geome- 
try, and other branches of mathematical science. This peasant 
becomes by-and-by a proficient in conic sections, but he cannot 
spell a simple sentence. He can calculate chances to a nicety, 
hut he cannot tell the geographical position of the capital of 
his native country. Others, again, give their pupils a chapter 
of Thucydides to analyze, when they can scarcely distinguish 
between a Greek noun and a verb, leaving them all the hard-' 
ships of exploring grammars and lexicons in search of a word 
or its inflexions. These plans may be not without advantage 
when an adult is to be instructed. They are supported by such 
high authority, and have met, as I know, with such complete 
success, that I dare not ignore them. But in the education of 
children the case is essentially different. 

2. Let me advise you not to glide too lightly over the first ele- 
ments of instruction, but to revert again and a^ain to first prin-' 
ciples. Young instructors are apt to forget this caution. They 
want to show the world how muchl they have accomplished 
in an incredibly short time. If the fundamental principles of 
knowledge are not firmly built up in the minds of children, 
they will have no ground on which they can construct a solid 
superstructure. The time which is spent in elements is never 
lost time. Many a competitor for mathematical honours has 
sighed for want of familiarity with the working of the simplest 
forms of vulgar fractions. Many a classical student under 
examination has lost his place, and perhaps sunk into a second 
degree for life^ because he was ignorant of some principle of 
syntax. 

3. Teach always inductively. I mean by this that you should 
start from principles and facts, and not from rules. Let the 
rules grow of themselves out of the principles. Let them not 
be forced upon the mind of the pupil as arbitrarjr laws, laid 
down dogmatically without proof.* Many definitions have 
been given of induction, as a form of logical argument and phi- 
losophical investigation. It is sufiicient for my purpose to state 
that the inductive process is exactly the opposite of the deduc- 
tive ; for, while the latter proceeds fi-om tne whole to the part, 
the former ascends from the part to the whole. It invites us 
then to teach constructively. It would suggest, for instance, that 
lessons on the steam-engine should commence with the produc- 
tion of the motive power,and proceed thence to describe its efiects. 
It Would lead the chemical lecturer, when in the presence of 

* " Ce n'est point par la routine qu'on s'instrnit, c'est par sa propre reflexion ; 
et U est essentiel de contracter Thabitude de se rendre raison de ce qu'on fait : 
cette habitude a'acquiert plus facilement qu'on ue peuse ; et une fois acqoise, eUe 
ne perd plus.'' — Compillac 
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his class, first to compose water, and then to decompose it. 
Acting on Aristotle's form of defining induction, as an inference 
drawn from all the particulars^ a good instructor would invite 
his scholars to state a number of particulars in regard to any 
subject under discussion, and then to infer a law from them ; 
rather than that he should lay down the law, and then should 
illustrate it by certain selected particulars. The one process 
leads to investigation, discussion, and those forms of scepticism 
which are healthy. The other appears to do just the reverse, 
leaving the mind to stagnate. The deductive process ** builds 
worlds on hypothesis.^^ It produced the solar system of Tycho 
Brahe, and taught the alchemists that salt, mercury, and sul- 
phur are the primitive uncompounded substances from which 
all others are derived. It was the contrary principle that 
guided Copernicus in his astronomical researches, that held the 
burning-glass of Priestley when oxygen was discovered, and 
that constructed the safety-lamp of Davy. "But on this fruitful 
topic I must not enlarge; rather let us examine another .prin- 
ciple that flows from it, namely — 

4. Always proceed from the known to the unknown. — If. you 
travel out of the sphere of the intelligence of a pupil, you be- 
come little more than a mere prater of words. You bind, as 
it were, the eyes of your pupil, and carrv him suddenly into 
scenes where the light and the colour of all things are new. 
He does not know where he is, or whither he is going. He 
can neither move forward nor return. Children who have been 
well taught can always retrace their steps. At the risk of an- 
ticipating the sequel of my communication, I cannot help 
quoting in illustration of this principle, an extract from a let- 
ter written to me by an eminent educator, on the teaching of 
geography^ and the explanation of a map. It is somewhat 
satirical, but not the worse on that account: — 

*' I believe that your method of teaching geography to chil- 
dren is altogether wrong ; that yon here entirely forsake the 
principles which form the basis on which your students are 
taught to proceed, in imparting instruction on other matters; 
and I fear that the children in their schools generally know 
very little of the subject. That they know as much as the 
pupils of other schoolmasters, I do not doubt, but I think that 

Jrour pupil should not be satisfied with simply keeping on a 
evel with others in his profession if he finds the result un- 
satisfactory. 

" You begin teaching the geography of the world, by * a few 
remarks on the figure and the motions of the eartb,^and of any 
country, by first naming its boundaries, and then its latitude, 
longitude, length, i&c. Now this seems to me just as if a good 
mathematical master were to begin teaching arithmetic by ^a 
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few remarks ^ on long division, and then proceed to describe the 
use of decimal fractions, and the rule of three. In Irnth, I 
believe it would be easier for an ignorant person to understand 
decimal fractions than to grasp the subject of the ^motions of 
the earth/ and latitude and longitude. Why not begin teach- 
ing geography as arithmetic, with the simplest notions that can 
occur to a child on the subject? Why not adopt here the sound 
principle of advancing from the known to the unknown T A 
good mathematical master begins teaching arithmetic by mak- 
ing the child add three strokes to four strokes, and asking such 
questions as, * If a man has three shillings in one pocket and 
two in another, how many has he altogether V Here the teach- 
ing is properly grounded on some original simple notions pre- 
viously existing in, the child's mind. Now cannot we find some 
equally sjmple geographical ideas in its mind, on which we can 
build the fabric of knowledge on this subject? I believe we 
can, and as I hate finding fault without suggesting a remedy, 
I proceed to describe how I think geography ought to be 
taught. 

^^ I imagine a master standing beforct his class, to whom he 
is about to give their first lesson in geography. He begins 
thus : * Now, children, I am going to give you a lesson on geo- 
graphy. Geography means a description of a country. If we 
know where the towns, villages, and rivers of any country are, 
we know its geography. And if we draw the position or place of 
these towns, &c., on a piece of paper or boaro, we noiake a map* 
A map is nothing more than a sort of picture of a country or 
place. We can make a map of as small a place as we like ; 
but when we make a map of a house, showing how the rooms 
are situated, or of a place not larger than a garden, we gene- 
rally call it a plan. Now I am going to draw a map or plan of 
this schoolroom on the black board !^ 

^' The teacher then takes his chalk, and sketches the schooU 
room, making the benches about ten inches long, something 
like this : 
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He then asks if any one cnn tell him which is the first class. 
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I think be will haye a dozen bands held up ready to answer,- 
tha( the benches to the right or left, whichever it may be, are 
those of the first class. He then asks if they can show him 
the position of any boy on his form ; * Where does Tom Smith 
sit! Where, Jack Steady? Can any of you tell me where I 
should mark the fireplace on the board ; where the master^s 
desk, cupboard, &c. ? I snspect we shall quickly get replies to 
most of these questions. This forms the first lesson. 

*^ He begins the next lesson thus : — ^ Now I drew the school- 
room on the board yesterday ; to-day I am going to take you 
out of the schoolroom, and draw the road in front of the school. 
But you see that as the board is not large enough to hold the 
road if I draw the schoolroom the same size as yesterday, I 
most draw tt smaller.' Re then takes his chalk, but instead' 
of re{H'esenting the benches ten inches long, he makes them 
five inches long, and thus there is room on the board to take 
in the road and some objects around the school-house. He 
will draw something like the following : — 
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of course keeping every thing in due proportion. He then 
quesfions just as before, * Where does Joe Simmonds live? 
Where shall I put the pnmp on the board ? Can any boy tell 
me where I should draw the market-place!' I imagine that 
the interest of the class will be excited, by every boy being 
eager to point out places, that he knows, where hia. fatber'^s 
house is, &c. I need not remark how infallibly a boy will 
learn what he is thus made to take an interest in. In the next 
lesson the benches' will shrinlL to two'inches fn length, and more 
of the surrounding parts are taken in, while questions similar 
to the above are asked again. In the fourth lesson they will 
be reduced to one inch, then they disappear altogether, and 
the schoolroom Qgierely occupies a jsmall space or dot. The 
village itself then gradually diminishes in size, till, when the 
lesson has arrived to a few miles from the schoolroom, it covers 
no more than a dot. 
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'^ I have but roughly described the process, but I trust I have 
said enough to show tlie probability that in this way you make 
a child comprehend what a map is ; that it is a country drawn 
to a scale, necessarily small, because the paper would not other 
wise hold it ; just as the master is obliged to draw the school- 
room and benches smaller and smaller as he wants to include a 
greater space on the black board. I am satisfied that many 
children, who are quite ready in answering geographical ques* 
tions, have not the slightest conception what a map really is 
intended to represent. We who travel quickly, get sound no- 
tions of distance, as a journey of fifty miles is an object-lesson 
of the best kind. We are apt, I fear, to forget that the poor, 
who rarely travel, have some difficulty in realizing the concep- 
tions of distance. 

^' I do not mean that the plan I have been describinj? should 
be pursued beyond the delineation of a few miles from the 
school-house. When you get beyond the range of the children's 
personal knowledge of the locality, it is useless. I simply put 
it forward as a mode of introducing a real notion of what geo- 
graphy is to a child's mind. This point being gained, the 
county, and then England, may be described in the ordinary 
way, but I altogether object to describing Europe before Eng- 
land, or beginning with the world as is frequently done ; and I 
think that the figure and motions of the earth, tides, currents, 
&c., should be reserved for the very latest lessons. 

'' It requires some steadiness of hand in the master to draw a 
a map on the board in the way I have described, and many will 
perhaps find it expedient to do it previously to the lesson, 
though it will certainly produce greater effect in the children 
if drawn before them. Also, when the distance delineated ex- 
tends to a mile or two from the school, the master will fre- 
quently find it difficult to draw the roads in their right places 
without the aid of the parish map, which in most cases may be 
easily obtained from the clergyman or churchwarden* 

*' I beg to remark that in giving such lessons on the earth's 
fi&;ure, it is generally worse than useless to tell a child point- 
blank, as I have frequentlv heard done, that the earth is round 
like an orange. An intelligent child simply disbelieves the 
assertion. The way to impress it on his belief is by explaining 
some of the reasons which make astronomers affirm it to be 
round. Thus I would tell them,. we believe such to be its figure, 
because persons who travel in the same direction invariably 
come to the place from whence they set out; because its apparent 
flatness is easily explained by its great size, as the larger we 
draw a circle on the board the nearer does any point of it 
approach to a straight line ; and because when the earth casts 
a shadow on the moon we see that the shadow is round. In a 
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fl(if»ilar way I would aire the children^ ba far as potriUe, the 
reasoAs for erery trutn that it taught them ; and I hare little 
doobt that knowledge to acquired and tapported will be taken 
in more easily, and remembered with more tenaeity^ than what 




strikingly 

doetrine t*^" All who hare been engaged in the edacation of 
youth are aware that it is a hard thing to make them think ; so 
hard^ indeed, that masters had, within the last few years^ almost 
uniyersally abandoned tbe attempt, and taught them rules 
instead of princtples;^ by authority instead of . demonstration* 
This system is now passing away, and many preceptors may be 
found who are of opinion that, whatever may be the additional 
trouble to themselves, their pupils should always be induced to 
reflect upon, and know the reason of, what they are doing/ 
Such I would ad?ise not to be discouraged by the failure of a 
first attempt to make the learner understand the principle of a 
rule. It is no exaggeration to say, that under the present system^ 
Are years of a boy's life are spent (partially) in merely leam-^ 
ing the rules contained in this treatise, and those, for the most 
part, in so imperfect a way, that he is not fit to encounter any 
question unless he sees the head of the book under which it 
mils. On a very moderate computation of the time thus 
bestowed, the pupil would be in no respect worse off, though 
he spent five hours on every page of this work. The method 
of proceeding which I should recommend would be as follows s 
Let the pupils be taught in classes, the master explaining the 
article as ft stands in the work. Let the former then try the 
demonstration on some other numbers proposed by the master, 
which should be as simple as possible. The very words of the 
books may be used, the figures being changed, and it WfU 
rarely be found that a learner is capable of making the proper 
alterations without understanding the reasoning. The exp^ri* 
ence of the master will suggest to him various methods df try- 
ing this point* When the principle has been thus discussed, 
let tbe rule be distinctly stated by the nsaster or some of tbe 
more intelligent of tbe pupils, and let some very simple exam«» 
pie be worked at lengtli. Tbe pupils may then be dismissed^ to 
try tbe more complicated exercises with which the work will 
furnish tliem^ or any others which may be proposed/' 

{To ke e9nHmi9d,) 
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way, nuMh that ia intertitiiig and initnictiTe.] 

No. 3. 

MiORATIOK. 

Tfl£ Poor Law it the generous wet-nurse of the Irish ; it boards and 
lodges yast numbers of them who have ho other claim than their utter 
desUtotton^ which is often brought on by their own improvidence and 
incorrigible laziness. It boards and lodges and suckles them with broth 
-^a supply which is not likely to fail to the really deserving, as the 
Saxon people are slowly becoming aware .of some of the stock-exhaust- 
ing causes, and the antidote is as slowly but as surely in the course of 
preparation, that, when applied, must cut off the unworthy and the 
idle, and thereby save an expenditure which is both unnecessary and 
impolitic. . It. is quite out of the course of nature that men and women 
should continue to be babies; the helplessness and interesting condi- 
tion of chiklhood would lose much that is most delightful in its con- 
templation, were we to separate from it our hearty hopes respecting the 
future career and usefulness of those who are the objects of so much 
care and solicitude. But neither the Christian nor the financier can 
have any such feelings when he calmly examines the catalogue of 
Celtic pauperism ; for these strong, healthy men and women expect to 
be suckled lor life. They are the victims, it would seem, of a great 
political misfortune. All history affords proof that no nation or race 
has hitherto prospered when it has had to compete, or live in contact, 
with a superk>r race, or with one in a higher state of civilization. And, 
if the Irish people are to be saved, it must be by a stupendous, and, 
perhaps, a forced emigration, such as the historian has not yet re- 
cosded ; and even then the remnant would perish, unless they were 
thoroughly amalgamated with the working races. Had the Celts, with 
swords in their hands, invaded England in the days of the Prince of 
Orange, and had they been successful, England at this present time 
would have resembled the England of William the Conqueror and lus 
immediate successors. But the invasion was not attempted until more 
ihodem times, and that in a way unprecedented in the s^nnals of the 
world. Instead of laying siege to our ca^stles, they humbly ask for 
shelter in the. tram p-ropms of ogr union workhouses, aixl they appeal 
to US by their sad rags and wretchedness, and not at tlie point of 
the sword. Is it because they are the dutiful observers of Christian 
chatity and principle, as inculcated by our holy faith, that they thus 
Eave the warrant to supplicate ? The statistics of Irish assassination 
and ingratitude forbid the possibility of entertaining such a construc- 
tion of the case 

S6me of those considerations which induce other people to travel, 
prompted three of my pupils to undertake a journey last week. The 
party was select, being composed of our very wildest boys. They 
started on Friday morning and returned on Monday afternoon, having 
visited Woolwich and Greenwbh, and some other places thereabouts.. 
I heard them joke very freely, touching the rusticity of the inhabit- 
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aDtSi because they did not put up the names of their towns and 
villages, for the informatioo of well-inforined youths, who might wish 
to ascertain their distance from the centre of civilization, without 
troubling people who had other business on hand. Of course,. Uiis was 
a pedestrian tour, and our travellers were not provided with money or 
other necessaries. It was by no means a comfortable or profitable 
journey, as one night they slept under a railway arch, and on another 
in a butcher's cart in the street. Their slumbers in the vehicle were 
interrupted very early in the morning by a policeman ; and, if he list* 
ened to the harangue which I am told one of them delivered on the 
sacred nature of a subject's liberty and the dangers which a paid offi- 
cial ran in tampering with rights so dearly cherished and so universally 
acknowledged, he must have been much puzzled to find a clue to their 
character or condition in life. Are we educating these boys for the 
purpose of confusing honest men, or for making them more expert in the 
prosecution of unlawful callings ? Surely, the latter is not our object ; 
but it will be the result of our efforts^ unless we can find employmemt 

for those who are ready and able to do useful work 

My acquaintance, Teddy M'Grath, has been a great traveller, although 
he began to ramble rather late in life ; at a period when most men are 
disposed to settle. The troubles which are said to beset the Insh 
farmer, or his own inclination, may have induced him to take the first 
journey ; however, I have only to narrate a few incidents in his history, 
some of which have come within my own knowledge, and I am the 
more disposed to enter rather fully into his particular case, as it is not 
a singular one, and may be taken on the whole as the model history of 
an Anglo-Irishman who depends on London sympathy. It is a mis-> 
take to suppose that the Irish who have settled amongst us are of the 
lowest class of peasantry ; such people remain at home, and those with 
whom we have to do are usually broken down farmers, or small trades-^ 
men from the country-towns ; or they are disabled navvies, or great lazy 
men who are too sluggish to work, and improvident when they earn 
money. The credit, therefore, which the Irishman has acquired in 
England, as the possessor of a sort of well-informed inteHigence, is by 
no means due to the mass of the Irish people. And their trading pro- 
pensities may often also be traced to their former position and associa* 

tions as well as to their rooted aversion to steady labour 

On Sunday last, for the first time in my life, I 

saw a Jew digging the soil ; his implement of husbandry was a knife, 

and his field of labour a fiower-pot 

I must return to Teddy M'Grath. The time has been when he 
had a tidy farm, an indulgent landlord, and '' a good bit of money in 
the bank.*' Unlike many of his countrymen, he remained unmarried- 
until he was forty years of age. He then took to wife a girl of 
seventeen, the daughter of a respectable tradesman, '* who kipt a 
power of men."- With his- young wife he emigrated to America. 
From all accounts, be saw *'a power of travellin in Amireky;" lor 
he visited the cities of Quebec, New York, and New Orleans, in 
search of an easy life, and found it not; at last, in the valley of the 
Mississippi, he was stricken with an ague; his strength and itpints^ 
broke down under this affliction, and, after a residence there of three-" 
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and-a«half years, he returned to Ireland. He had one daughter born in 
America, and with his wife and this child he arrived safely at his 
native village, and again entered on his trade of farming, — ^being still 
possessed of some little capital. At this occupation he continued for 
thirteen or fourteen years; the '* troubles of Ireland " then overtook 
■him ; shortly afterwards hit wife died, and he sought a home in the 
workhouse for- himself and his six children. But even there he could 
not find rest and an adequate supply of food, for ** the real troubles 
of Ireland '* had by this time reached the workhouse also. Gaunt 
famine appeared with its attendant horrors, wotse than actual star- 
vation, in its Irish-union-workhouse form, where its miserable victims 
dragged out a lingering existence, by the scanty dole of provisions 
which kept them alive without satisfying the cravings of hunger, 
^uch has been the state of affairs as described to me, and under this 
ordeal Teddy did a cruel thing. In company with his eldest daughter, 
a girl about eighteen, he deserted from the workhouse and his five 
:other children,' and as he now wanders in the streets of London 
trusting to precarious charity, he feels thankful that his circumstances 
..are improved, and that he is not in an Irish union. ...... 

Teddy M'Qrath is quite cunning enough, and, like many others in better 

circumstances, just knows law enough to get himself into hot water 

occasionally. A short time ago he made himself so conspicuous to a 

board of guardians, by '* standing up '* for the ** rights " of his 

daughter, that they, to save themselves further trouble, determined 

that both should be sent *' home.*' And afterwards they were, 

. with some little trouble, shipped in a steamer at London Bridge. When 

■ they arrived at their destination in Ireland, Teddy called on the mayor 

and described his circumstances. The mayor having heard the case, 

declared that Teddy was an injured man, and that his daughter was 

an aUefiy and that the English were poor lawyers. Success begets 

confidence — ^Teddy thought more of himself, and of his wisdom, than 

he had ever done be^e ; a mayor had agreed with him on a disputed 

. point of law ; his spirit rose *' to the noble argument," and he soon 

procured funds to return again to London. On this occasion he just 

slept two nights in Ireland, and he may now be seen every day in 

Piccadilly, carrying in bis hands a packet of lucifer-match boxes, 

which he professes to. sell to the nobility and. gentry. The ** alien '' 

is no longer an object of interest to either the poor-law guardians or 

the charitable, for she has a comfortable place, as servant of all-work, 

n a decent house in Camden Town. 

Spring and Position. 

Ragged Schoolmasters, what think tou of the Spring ? I 
almost am tempted to think that, were it possible to defer my summer 
for this year, I would gladly accept a postponement of the season 
as a boon. I look forward to the fine weather with considerable dread ; 

!for already, when the sun shines through our dismal windows, sickly as 
it does, I see in the dusty beams the sure forerunners of unbearable 

.stench and malignant fever. Our foreign missionaries sometimes 
detail their trials, and picture the hardships which they have had to 
endure. But I would much prefer teaching Divine truth in the wilds, 



than iabale the nauceout effluvia throim aff by the filthy gamtnU 
worn by our Ragged School acbolart. Wash them as we will, this is 
an evil which we canoot altogether obviate, as many of them sleep at 
night in the clothes they wear by day. Even the atmosphere in the 
schoolroom of a union workhouse is as sweet as a weU-perfum«d 
drawing-room when compared to that in which we labour. • « • • ^ 
Our pupils have at least one redeeming quality, which caaoeb m«di 
that is disagreeable»**attd that is their independence. And, corioua 
enough, ^bese children not only prize their liberty, but they are aa 
great pretenders for '' position " as the veriest uj^rt in the world of 
fashion. When I am called to settle some of their disputes, I feel my- 
self led to the conclusion that they are influenced by a kind of natnral 
instinct, and not by the example of society in the outward world; for of 
its distinctions they have no knowledge beyond the feet, that theie are 
j)eople who work and others who do not, and that some are respectable 
and that others ara not ; and it would be hard to convince many of 
them Uiat it is possible to be both poor and respectable. If they speak 
of respectable people, they always mean rich people, or people who ase 
well to do iatheworId« And yet they are prone to classify themselves, 
and they do this, as might be expected, without delicacy ; thereby prov- 
ing the man of the world's aphorism, that those who show they have a 
** position," have none, ... A boy, who was brought up to me 
for fighting, gave the following explanation to lessen his iault :— ^* Vy 
sir, it's this here ; he said as how my father's a tinker and he aint, he's 
got a shop and aint no tinker ; that's vy I punched his nose, I did«" 
• «..•! have just heard that one of our girls has improved her 
^* position/' and has been sent to a <* boarding*sclu)or' by a lady of note. 
.. • • We have a little pupil who has been lately imported from the 
County of limerick, and I know that he comes to our school as much 
for protection as .for any other reason. Those who have been ovec- 
longer are much given to persecute the new comers, wlio are distin- 
guished for several months by the cognomen of ** Greeks." One of my 
second-class boys made this young stranger's acquaintance in the park, 
by knocking him down and taking off his shoes, which he intended to 
appropriate to himself { but finding they vrere too small for bis own 
use, he threw them at the head of the owner, and went away coolly 

whistling a popular air 

When visitors who have a ** position " to maintain cosM into our 
. school, I recognise them at once by a way they have of letting you 
know that they are well versed at least in the elements of geometry. 
They place their chairs with scientific exactitude on the spot which 
is farthest removed from the children. Of anything so low as a little 
^dirty boy they would not take the least notice, nor can they see that 
he has any poetry in him ; but it so happens that in certain circles, 
just at present, it is the fashion to know something of ragged boys, and 
to accomplish this, people sacrifice much personal feeling. .... 
I am at a loss to understand how any clergyman, who has a proper 
idea of )iis holy calling, can feel himself justified in discharging his 
duty by a lay deputy ; or for what reasons the Church gives its sanc- 
tion to such an aiTangement. If it were the intention to bring the 
Church and its ministers into a false position, so as to estrange the 
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poor, iH»d mtke tlmn undenUMul indirMtly Ibat thoy ire beyond Ibe 
pale of ib« Cbufcbi aad disqualified to enjov her fobc^ and her 
priTilogei on the same conditiona at the ricb» than a bettar plan could 
Bot bava beeo adopted to faenre that and in a quiat manner. But if 
tba promotera of thia eyst^fn bad bighar and better objacta in view*^ 
aa I bava no doubt thay bad<**tbey bava adoptad a tyatam wbich will 
work far mora barm than it avar can do good* To diiouii ita orthodoxy 
ia not irithio my proyioca, I have only to record my own opinion on 
the a<ri^c<HT-an opinion which is also bald by many who are coropatant 

to judge 

Our '< Angel visits " are not '^ few and &r between/' wa have re- 
ceived many such lately. Lady «—'*-<- may be said to have clothed all 
our sebolara-^few of them are now ragged*«^so liberal baa bean Ibe 
aupply of clothing whieh she gave ui« and we bava entertained ao«e 
other aristocfatio ladies; • • . • . but visitors of this desoription 
are gentle in their manners ; thay never disturb the school, or make a 
fuss^ and they are, in short, altogether unlike people of '^ poattioo/' 

MAnaiAGB. 

• • • 

If eady marriages are attended with some disadvantages, yet, the good 
which results therefrom is of far more importance than the poverty 
which such marriages are said to entail. As a class, the Irish are qnore 
viKuouB and healthy than (he artisan class of English people in 
London ; I have only two or three sickly or scrofulous families in my 
school. A visit to almost any national school, in London especially, 
will satisfy any one who is interested in the subject of health af con- 
nected with morals that the same cannot be said of them. It ia well 
known that the outcasts of London are descended from the lower 
middle class, and that they are chiefly the offspring of sin and 
debauchery, and that the lowest class of Irish girls seldom take to auch 
courses. * • • • . Were marriage looked upon by these people 
as a merely civil ceremony, it would soon cease to exist amongst them ; 
but this is not likely to occur, as the Priests seldom neglect their duty 
when they have to administer the discipline of their Church. « . . 
• ... I could say much on this bead that would startle many of 
the supporters of the new marriage bill ; and of the mischief that will 
surely be the result, (amongst the poor as they are now housed the evils 
are inevitable,) if the wife's sister is placed in the condition of any other 
single or marriageable woman as respects a sister's husband. But 
whilst I refrain from the discussion of that question, I feel myself called 
upon to state one fact which bears on the subject, and that is, that I 
have taught a child his alphabet who is one of an illegitimate family of 
three children, whose reputed father Is the husband of their mother^s 
sister ; and that both the women are alive, and that the wife is the 
mother of a family to her husband 

I am almost certain that the *' Latter-Day Saints*' have not a single 
convert from the Roman Catholic faith, although they wash numbers 
of dissenters -weekly, and even some few ignorant people who have 
professed themselves of the Church. Were it not that the nuisance 
might be made more popular to some bad persons by so doing, I could 
name twenty-five places in London, and its immediate vicinity, where 
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these people hold stated meetings twice or thrice a week ; and the 
chief attractions which they hold out to their ignorant and debased foU 
lowers appear to be the facilities which they afford for the contraction 
of illicit connections under the sacred name of marriage. Very many 
have read of Joe Smith and his doings in the backwoods of America, 
who would not have credited the supposition that the monstrous fables 
which he propagated could ever have been believed in England. But 
this is no longer a matter of doubt, as there arc thousands in London 
who profess to believe in the book of Mormon, which is regularly ex- 
pounded by ANOINTED elders. This is just another proof that the 
people are by no means so well educated as they are sometimes sup- 
posed to be, and that even their stock of common sense has been much 
over-estimated. As a specimen of the style in which '^ a great gun" of 
the Mormons addressed his silly auditors, I noted the following ; — 
*' Reasoning from analogy y I hold the miraculous abduction or transla- 
tion of the plates, from which the book of Mormon was printed, as in- 
contestably proved as is the doctrine of the Ascension, in which I am 
a believer. In the one case the body went up ; in the other, the plates 

went up." He also asserted that Joe Smith was as 

great a prophet as ever lived, and that in the year 1830 the world only 
contained six godly men, the said Joe and five others. He proved his 
prophetic character by telling a story about the ^* Gentiles" in the 
Missouri territory having given the Mormons notice to '^ quit;" and 
how Joe stood up in the midst of the popular fray which attended that 
intimation, and prophesied that the temple of Zion would be built near 
the spot where he then stood, and from which he and his party were so 
uncharitably expelled. Next came a long rigmarole on persecutions*— 
anow-clad prairies — bloody trails — exhausted teams — short rations — 
and wanderings like those of the Israelites in the desert. At this point 
his lungs gave in, and he assumed a low whining tone of voice to de- 
scribe the return of the triumphant Joe and his Mormon horde to *^ the 
old location " amidst reiterated *' hymns of joy." And, as if to cele- 
brate the event and render the service more impressive, he sang us a 
soog, from the pulpit where he stood, to the tune of *^ Biddy, the 
BASKET-WOMAN," which rccouuted the various victories of Mormonism, 
and in which allusion was made to its success in England. This ditty 
was divided into twelve verses, as nearly as I could guess, and each 
verse had a different recitative or chorus, in which the congregation 
joined ; and as they sang, or rather chanted, this Yankee antistrophe, 
the girls clapped their hands right merrily, the men tramped with their 
feet, and the nursing mothers rocked about with their young children 
in their arms. ... J was called to this gathering to hear something 
that would do for the poor, as I was told, that which no statesman can do, 
and that which Christian Catholicism and Evangelism have not done ; 
and which something was to raise all men to a decent if not an equal 
station — and I heard nothing but degrading sophisms which may be 
. fully and shortly expressed by the word blackguardism, as it embraces 
the full scope and tendency of their arguments. . • • • A young 
man closed the meeting by making a short address, or imprecation, in 
which the words holy demon were most notable. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

CHRISTMAS, 1849. 

XV.— GRAMMAR, LOGIC, AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Section I. 

1. Of what elements does our language as at present spoken consist? 
Which is its prevailing element, and whence derived ? 

.2. Whence, and at what time, was the mother tongue of the present 
English introduced into this island ? In what districts has the lan- 
guage which it displaced continued longest ; and how do you account 
for its surviving in those districts longer than elsewhere ? 

3. Name the different stages of change in our langoage, and their 
periods from its earliest introduction to the present day. 

4. Name the principal writers of the 16th century, and of the 19th, 
previously to 1830, with the subjects and characteristics of their writ- 
ings, and a short sketch of the life of any one of them. You are at 
liberty, also, if you choose, to write out a few lines which you admire, 
from Shakspeare, MHton, Pope, Cowper, Scott, or J. Montgomery. 

Section II. 

1. Give the meaning and derivation of the following words : — Ana- 
chronism, Ancillary, Anodyne, Bedlam, Beefeater, Damsel, Damson, 
Indenture, Meander,^Philippic, Tantalize, Twist. 

2. Give the meaning and etymology of the parts of speech. 

3. Distinguish (witn instances) between primitive, and derivative, 
and compound words ; regular and irregular verbs ; transitive and in- 
transitive verbs ; principal and auxiliary verbs ; frequentative and dimi« 
nutive words ; orthography and orthoepy. 

Section III. 

1. What is the difference between — A'bstract, Abstract; Conserve, 
Conserve ; Presage, Presdge ; Premise, Premise ; and generally how do 
you find dissyllables similarly spelt to be affected by the transfer of the 
accent from first to second syllables ? 

2. To what inflexions are nouns, verbs, and adjectiv^es respectively 
subject ? 

3. What letters in our alphabet are redundant — what deficient? 
How many simple elementary sounds have we, and how many siipple 
elementary characters ? 

4. Name the chief figures of speech, with illustrations. 

Section IV. 

1. What are the terms of a proposition ? 

2. Give an instance of the simplest form of a negative proposition, 
and analyze it. ^ 

3. Show that adverbs, by themselves, cannot constitute any of the 
parts of a proposition ; but that, in combination with certain words, th^ 
may do so subordinately. v . '» 
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4. What is meant by the distribution of a term ? In what way 4068 
the conversion of a proposition depend upon the distribution of its 
terms? What is an undistributed middle in a syllogism; and whether 
do you consider an undistributed middle or an illicit process the 
greater fault ? . • 

5. How does deduction differ from induction, and to what kinds of 
reasoning is each applicable ? Give examples of such application. 

Section V, 

Write a paraphrase of the following in English prose,* and parse the 
-words in italics. 

" Promise was that I '^ 

Should Israel from Philistian yoke deliver ; 
Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves. 
Himself in bonds under Philistian voke : 
Yet stay, let me not rashly call in doubt 
Divine prediction ; what if all foretold 
Had been fulfilled but through mine own default, 
Whom have I to complain of but myself? 
Who this high gift of strength committed to me^ 
In what part lodg'd, how easily bereft me. 
Under the seal of silence could not keep. 
But weakly to a woman must reveal it. 
Overcome with importunity and tears. 
O impotence of mind in body strong ! 
But what is strength without a double share 
Of wisdom ? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome. 
Proudly secure, yet liable to fall 
. . By weakest subtleties, not made to rule 

But to subserve where Wisdom bears command." 

XVI.— 15NOLISH GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE. 

Section I. 

1. Enumerate and classify the elementary sounds in the Englisb 
language. 

2. How are mutes divisible ? Name the corresponding sharp and 
flat mutes. 

3. What combinations of letters are unpronounceable, and why ? 

4. Write out the principal rules of euphony, with examples. 

Section II 

1. State the rules for the formation of the plural of nouns, with ex- 
amples, and the reasons. 

2. What do abstract nouns denote, and by what terminations are 
they formed T 

3. Give the etymology or derivation of these words — which, Burg, 
bootless, Cheapside, Charing Cross, uncouth, Fleet §tree(, t^b^ri^ 
Hampstead, calculate. 
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Section Ilf. 

). How maoy kinds of propositions are there? How many neces- 
sary parts in a propoaitioix? Give instances of each. 

2. Explain clearly the rules which determine the case of relative pto- 
nounSy with examples. 

3. Give rules by which you can ascertain to what part of speech 
convertible or doubtful words are to be referred. 

Section IV. 

Give a simple and exact paraphrase of the following passage '-^ 

Now my co-mates and brothers in exile* 
. Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference, as the icy pang 
And churlish chiding of the winterS wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body 
E'en till I shrink with cold, I smile and say 
This is no flattery — these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are tne uses of adversity. 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a precious jewel in its head. 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Section V. 

1. Give an account of the gradual introduction of the Anglo-Saxon 
language, and name the principal literary productions in that language. 

2. In what points does the English language at present resemble or 
differ from the Anglo-Saxon ? 

3. What modifications did the language undergo from the battle of 
Hastings to the reign of Elizabeth I 

Section VI. 

1. Name the principal poets who lived under the Tudors, and their 
most important works. 

2. Give a brief account of the principal historians of England. 

3. Characterize the writings of our great essayists. 

4. What modern writers have contributed most to the formation and 
development of the character and minds of English women ? Give 
some account of any of their works with which you may be acquainted. 

XVII.— HISTORY AND BlOGRAPHICAl MEMOIRS, 

Section I. 

1. Describe the houses, agriculture, and social habits of the earl 
Britons. With whom had they any commerce ? In what articles ? 
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2. Give an account of the invasion of Britain by Julius Csesar. 

3. Give some account of th^ Danish invaders. Who was the first, 
and who was the most distinguished King of Danish origin ? 

4. Describe the condition of England in the reign of Edward tiie 
Confessor^ and state the circumstances under which Harold-and 
William of Normandy claimed the throne. 

Section II. 

1. Give an account of the domestic habits, martial sports, and 
amusements of the Norman .period. 
9. Describe the character of Richard I* 

3. Name the Queens of the Plantagenet line, and briefly describe 
the character of the most distinguished. 

4. Under what circumstances did the kings of England acquire and 
lose their French dominions ? 

Section III. 

1. Give some account of the education and habits of English ladies 
under the Tudor line. 

2. What effects did the dissolution of monasteries produce upon the 
people ? Give an account of Cromwell, Earl of Essex. 

3. What circumstances led to the extension of commerce under the 
Tudors ? 

4. What efforts were made to check the growth of London under 
the first Stuarts, and with what success ? 

5. State any circumstances that tend to prove an improvement in 
civilization, morality, and happiness in England, since the latter part 
of the 17th century. 

Section IV. 

1. Describe the character and domestic habits of Queen Anne and 
her elder sisters. 

2. Give some account of two or more of these persons, Mrs. Hutch- 
inson, Anne Askew, Margaret Beaufort, Miss Edgeworth, Jeanne 
d'AIbret, Anne Countess of Clifford. 

3. Give an account of the life df Jewel, Hooper, Sir Thomas More, 
Felix Neff, Schwartz, Bishqp WiUon, George Herbert, Bishop Ken, 
Archbishop Leighton, Bishop Heber. 



IDEAS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

{Continued yh)m paffe 479, Vol. VTL) 

CHAPTER XXIV, 

411. The peninsulas south of the continental mass of the old world 
are ranged upon a line directed from east to west, rising somewhat 
towards the north. 

412. Africa is, as one immense peninsula, ranged in the same line. 
Moreover, if the chain of peninsulas admits there a link differing firom 
the others, the facts deduced become modified in consequence. 

413. Each of the great peninsulas gives birth to a worship.' Egypt 
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has produced iU own, in like manner as the peninsulas. But there is 
a central or middle spot for the peninsulas : a spot situated in the Me- 
diterranean between Asia, Africa, and Europe — Judea. 

Around this spot the principal worships have had birth, and God 
has placed there the cradle of the celestial doctrine. 

414. Greece has produced a lofty doctrine, and has given an im« 
portant modification to Christianity. Italy has given another ; Spain 
another. Spain has produced Loyola; and is not Spain, with regard 
to America, what Rome was for Spain itself and for the Gauls? 

415. Rome is the peninsula town the most fortunately situated 
within a basin, as well as the most northerly of all the ancient civilized 
world. 

It is one of the causes why Rome has acted the most important 
part. 

416. That which has rendered the conduct of Spain less important 
^nd less durable than that of Italy is, that Spain has too many central 
lands. Madrid is somewhat more southerly than Rome ; Spain is upon 
the ocean, and has no neighbouring country westward, as Rome had in 
.the Gauls. Spain has no interior navigation. 

Doubtless, however^ the Spaniards have left traces in America as 
deeply marked as the Romans in Gaul. 

The Spaniards, like the Romans, have been conquerors and con- 
verters. 

417. Thus, the worship and the education of people have advanced 
.from peninsula to peninsula, from east to west— -ever gathering strength, 
and receiving a celestial ray at the nucleus of the three continents. 

418. The observation, indeed, is true — that they have nearly followed 
the ecliptic in its inclination to the equator ; and, as if each peninsula 
should have its doctrine, Odin has preached in Scandinavia. 

419. Moreover, Odin was originally from Persia. 

420. Wherever there is vivacity of intelligence, energy of mind, 
diificulty in supporting life, there is incredulity to mystic religions. 

421. There is for each epoch a dominating zone : thus, Egypt and 
Central Asia have had their period of brilliancy: then Greece and Italy ; 
then Spain, Switzerland, Savoy, Venice, Turkey; then France, Austriai 
and Poland. 

Now England, Prussia, Russia will perform the most important part* 

Successes advance westward, in proportion as they ascend to the 
north ; they follow the sea-shore. 

Examine the north : Russia hems in Turkey ; Prussia, Austria ; and 
England, France. 

There is a sensible movement from the north towards the south. 

422. The men of the north impart coolness to the blood of popula- 
tions, and invigorate the people of the south. 

When civilization shall have penetrated to the ices of the pole, what 
will happen ? 

423. With the lapse of time, northern manners become softened ; 
morasses and mountains become practicable ; the men of the north 
acquire dexterity : but the men of the south do not acquire virtue. 
Civilization then mounts northward, p;issing over mountains, pene- 
trating to the heart of morasses. 
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484. Thus, a people do well to move the eapttal northward, ia pro* 
portioD as civilisation ^xpandi in that direction. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

425. Families, societies, nations, I require you, force no one to enii« 
g[rate. Never permit that any of those who quit you should carry away 
with them hatred, vengeance, and those interests which are contrary to 
your own happiness and repose. 

426. Exiles and emigrants return to their own country, they or their 
influence ; that is to say« the opinions and the sentiments which they 
have carried with them from their native land. 

This law assists in explaining the flux and reflux of peoples. 

427. It has been already observed, in natural sciences, that the people 
have opinions of which the foundation is true, but to which they append 
absurd accessories. 

Half-knowledge denies and maltreats popular opinions ; real kno^ 
ledge illuminates them, and demonstrates their truth. 

428. Thus, when a being has suffered great injustice upon earth, the 
body may indeed pass into the tomb ; but the soul remams, causes its 
voice to be heard through surviving friends, and calls still for vengeance 
by the remembrance of suffered wrongs. 

Ishmael fled into Arabia, a child of the desert, led by a mother who 
was abandoned by the world ; a crust of bread and the burning sands 
their only prospect for the future. 

This event, twenty centuries after, caused rivers of blood to flow in 
vast and distant countries. 

Emigrants from Asia, driven forth by the Greeks, founded Rome — 
Rome, which subdued both Asia and Greece. 

Examples are numerous :• — 

French emigrants have betaken themselves to the very confines of 
Europe. The Scandinavian, and the Cossack of the Don, assisted in 
taking military possession of Paris. 

There are many other instances of exiles and emigrants who have 
fled into distant lands. Let us wait the results : they are sure as the 
' recurrence of the seasons. 

A French exile transforms one of the empires of India ; what will be 
the consequence of it ? England would, perchance, have gained much 
had she bestowed at first a lit)eral pension upon the civilizer of Lahore. 

429. Exile is one of the great causes of the march of civilization. 

430. The Greeks, and the people of the east, looked upon the 
countries of the north and west with fear and dislike, as spots to be 
avoided. This opinion peopled the north and west with unfortunate and 
vile, and with energetic men. 

. The Greeks gave to the western rivers of Italy names corresponding 
with their infernal gods : Scylla and Charybdis were at the entrance 
of these countries. 

The Greeks had a sort of fear of the Gauls, of Germania, and of 
Scythia; as the Asiatic Greeks had at first a fktal opinion of European 
Greece. 

This opinion contributed to the grandeur of Rome. 

43 h Languages, religions^ arts, have always moved from south-east 
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to iioTtli*w«it s bot tbeir pasiaft &at been more rapid by lea th%a acioss 
lands. 

Bag land, Ireland eren, were visited by learning before the interior 
of GftuL 

Knowledge, the arts, rettgiont, follow the same track at war, as com- 
jneree, as industry, as curiosity, or as exile. 

432. A people m movement, either for the purpose of war or comr 
merce, or to find amicably a temporary dwelling, meeting nearly every- 
where a difficulty of effecting a settlement, will journey on to the very 
confines of the world. It is onex>f the reasons wherefore the two ex- 
tremities of the great Europo-Asiatic contineot bear the four greatest 
towns of the worid'^^wo at the east, two at the west. 

Already it is the eastern extremities of America which carry the most 
numerous population. 

433. It IS from the sea-shore, and above all from mountain heights, 
that the ardour for incursion and for conquest arises* 

Aecording to this law, America ought to be discovered by an 
.Englishman, by a Frenphman, or by a native of the Spanish peninsula. 
There .was a time, however, when America was thought to have been 
•discovered by a Genoese. This fact was contrary to an historical law. 

Primordial laws may help to verify history* 

434. Let but a people frequently see a country from afar, or the 
road which conducts to it ; or let but their thoughts and imaginations 
be frequently engrossed with it ; and the desire will arise to conquer it, 
or to travel to it. 

The two preceding laws suggest the thought that America was dis^ 
covered by a habitant of the western extremity of the Pyrenees. His- 
tory has indeed confirmed this fact. 
. 435. The Spanish character has influenced Southern America, as 
Rome influenced Spain and Gaul. 

436. Geographical laws would be of the greatest utility to govern- 
ments, and perhaps henceforth they will employ them. 

Thus, had the French government been conversant with primordial 
causes, it would not have burdened France with expenses in the acaui- 
sition of Canada ; because Canada is situated at a higher latitude than 
France, and naturally fell to the lot of England, or to some northern 
power. 

Already the struggle is kindling in America between the southern 
provinces and the north. 

The negroes of America, utterly sacrificed as they are to the will of 
others, are not ao numerous as eliiewhere at a high latitude. It is, be- 
cause they are from the south. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

437. The different idioms spoken upon the earth are subject to 
geographical laws. 

They have followed people in their march : they have advanced from 
east to west, inclining northward ; because the middle' line of the mass 
of lands has that direction. 

Populations bordering on each other generally speak languages 
which have certain peculiarities common to both. 
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ThuSy the German and Greek have, in the grammar^ a great 
resemblance. 

438. It is by the spoken languages that we can determine the 
intercourse, the origin, the individuality of a people, of divers classes 
of society, and of men considered individually. 

439. Seek in the organs of speech the first causes and the laws for 
the alteration of words; whether it be in the derivatives, or in the 
transition from one tongue to another. 

Cold contracts the Tips and teeth : you will hear muffled sounds 
and hissing articulations in the north. 

440. Seek what letters children alter so as to pronounce them like 
other letters, and you will learn much of etymologies, much of the 
origin of words. 

Thus, children pronounce C hard as T ; they change S into T, and 
reciprocally ; they glide over the middle vowels and some of the con- 
sonants. All this you will perceive in the languages of the north, in 
the Greek language, in the French language spoken by the people, 
.fiut, what is still more remarkable, we will not permit of these changes, 
these alterations, which we signalize as unworthy well-bred people. 
The Greeks, whose language is a chef-d'ceuvre of reasoning and ele- 
gance, had of these very changes and omissions made laws. 

To what does this lead us ? This fact is intimately connected with 
manners, and. consequently witli geographical characteristics. 

We live but little in the public thoroughfare, there is too much rain 
and dirt during eight months of the year. We associate little with the 
common people. 

Here, again, we acknowledge how human wisdom may be brought to 
bear ; and (let us repeat it) the rain of heaven has more power than 
the greatest legislator ; it has often arrested revolutions, and it plays 
the most important part in the history of empires. 

Spoken idioms depend also upon many other laws. 

It is impossible, then, to classify these laws perfectly. 

441. The fine arts derive something of their character from pri- 
mordial causes, from the character of times and places. 

It is easy to know what particular art ought to flourish in this or 
that spot. Thus, the form of monuments and of habitations may be 
sometimes foreseen. 

It is demonstrable as a theorem of geometry, that the obelisks and 
the pinnacles of our steeples ought to have had their origin in this or 
that country. 

Writings even are characterized by the spots, and by the physical 
accidents in the midst of which they have been composed. 

There is a striking resemblance between the melody, the measure of 
the periods of J. J. Rousseau's writings, and the sound, the movement, 
and the fall of the waves of the air. 

The number of syllables is subject to special laws for each writer, 
and for each position in which he has written. That, you will say, is a 
strange opinion. That may be ; but the facts which 1 assert will 
have influence on public studies. 

{To be continued,) 
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(The Editor begs to state distinctly that he is npt answerable for the opinions 

of his Correspondents.) 

METHODS OF GIVING LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

(Ctmihuuid from page 98.) 

1. It is necessary to observe that, in giving* lessons on objects, the 
children should be assembled, either in a gallery, or in parallel desks. 
It is impossible to satisfactorily impart instruction on objects to a 
number of pupils according to any other arrangement. Some have 
recommended the expedient of arranging the forms on which the chil- 
dren generally sit in parallel rows ; this is certainly preferable to having 
them either in squares or semicircles ; but it is infinitely inferior to 
the plans recommended above. Let us suppose that the children are 
arranged in classes with parallel desks, — the master should stand at 
some distance from the front row or seat. He is thus better able to 
take in the whole of the children under his eye : he should, also, con- 
centrate them as much as possible ; for the more they are extended to 
his right and left, the less are they under his control and the greater 
exertion of voice is necessary. These two evils should, as far as prac- 
ticable, be avoided by every master for his own sake. 

2. There should also be a good large black-board^ placed on an 
easel withybur legs (not three) ; and on this the master should make a 
constant practice of writing down the most important qualities of the 
substance which constitutes the lesson for the day, or the points that 
ought specially to be remembered by the children. 

Thus, in giving a lesson on matter^ there should be written on the 
board the word itself. Then the children may be told that all matter 
is composed of atoms ; that it occupies space ; that it may be classified 
under the heads of organic and inorganic; that it is found in three 
different states, solidy liquid^ and aerifonn, &c. The words in italics 
are those that should be legibly written on the board under each other. 
This serves a double purpose; the children not only learn how to 
spell the technical terms, but the lesson is better remembered. It is a 
great mistake in teaching, to exercise the ear only ; the eye should also 
be continually called into exercise : for nothing should be taught 
through the ear alone, that can be taught also through the eye. 



Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus." 



3. The specimens of notes are such as we suppose a master would 
make for himself before giving a lesson. These notes are intended to 
serve as aids to his recollection of the subject which he has previously 
studied and mastered. By degrees, he will be able still further to 
reduce these, so as to occupy a smaller space. This can only be ac- 
quired by practice. He must not read the notes ; they are only to be 
referred to, either to assist the memory in reference to facts or to the 
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consecutive order of the points to be noticed. They should be written 
out neatly, and placed on a- stand in front of the teacher, and as nearly 
as possible in the centre of the classes to be taught ; keeping, however, 
the distance from the front seat which has already been noticed. 

4. To properly carry out a complete series of lessons, a good cabinet 
or selection of objects is necessary. This, however, will, for a great 
majority of schools, be impracticable 4>n account of the expense* Still 
every nlaster will find little difficulty in obtaining a vast number of 
mineral and vegetable substance*; add prints of the most useful and 
common animals can now be procured at a cheap rate. I wish> bow* 
ever, to direct the attention of every master to the necessity of making 
for himself a collection of objects suited to his purpose. £very locality 
will furnish some animal, vegetable, mineral, or manufactured sub- 
stance ; the children and the parents may be made, nay, will take an 
interest in seconding the exertions of the master ; and this is a matter 
of no small importance. Things which before may have altogether 
escaped their noticei or have been but lightly regarded, will thus be* 
come invested with a new importance, since they are .made the vehicles 
of enlarging their knowledge and developing their intelligence. 

5. In the country, how easy it is to collect specimens of the different 
sorts of grain, of wood, of roots, of leaves, &c. And what an interesting 
and instructive lesson could be given, for instance, on the variety observ-* 
able in the forms of the roots of plants and vegetables— tlieir adapta* 
tion to the soil and locality — the uses to which they are applied, as 
food or medicirte^ both to man and beast. Agam, take the leaves ; 
compare them — some are one shape, some another ; some are smooth,, 
others rough : mark the variety in the edges, the veins, the colour on 
the upper and under side ; the time of their appearance ; when they 
fall on, and why ; their importance in the animal economy. And^ in 
a mining or manufacturing district, every master might with ease reap 
a rich harvest of objects, not only in their raw and manufactured state^ 
but in every stage of that manufacture — processes which, from tlie 
skill, labour, and intelligence exercised upon the completion of the 
article, have raised England to her high pre-eminence among the iia^ 
tions of the earth. 

And the children whom that master is addressing are the sonji &t 
those very men who, by their sinews and their skill, have helped to make 
bur country what it is. And in the course of time these youths will 
occupy their parents' places, and with their heads and arms will make 
machines of most ingenious form, will work our mines, and plough 
our fields : then cultivate their intelligence ; exercise their understand- 
ing ; teach them to be wise, upright, honest ; to be obedient subjects, 
and to uphold the honour and integrity of that empire of which thev 
form an integrant and important part. The youth, faithfully and 
properly educated, 

** To NAtt^aa's voice attendsi from month to month, 
And day to day, through the revolving year; 
Admiring* sees her in her every shape ; 
Feels all her sweet emotions at his heart : 
While Truth, divinely breaking on his miad^ 
ISlates his being and unfolds his powers/' 
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HEADS OF A LtMOU OH A V£OBTABLBi*^TnE WAtV^-TREti.* 

1 . Pafticttlars regarding external ftppearance, quality of th^ Wood, Ac, 
i. Where it is found. 

3. Particulars concerning propagation, growth, Sec, 

4. Ttie uses to which it is app!ied-~botn as regards tlu WOdd, tti6 
fruity the juices, &c. 

gPEdlMfiK OV iroYES IILUSTRATIVE OF tH)KSE HEADS. 

1 4 Tree handsome, form of branches beautiful; wheq y^ung^ of 
little value, liable to be attacked by worms; wood toft and fletiblo 
wben yonng, beautifully veined and durable when older; takes a fine 
polish. 

2. Came originally from Asia ; abifndant on shores of Caspian Ssa, 
China, £. of France, S« of Germany ; in England not so many trees 
as formerly. 

3. Propagated generally by seeds ; sown in autumn i husks noft 
fak^i Offff^ihe^ said to protect them from vermin ; nuts planted 
about six inches apart ; tree grows rapidly ; when seven or eight feet 
high fit to be transplanted to a permanent situation ; those raised from 
seed bear no fruit till eight or ten years old ; time it lives unknown } 
best time to cut it down when fifty or sixty years old, 

4. Timber used for furniture ; for stocks of fire-arms ; time of war 
good tree worth several hundred pounds ; S. of France peasants makK 
wooden fthoes ; tipe nuts used as fruit ; green nuts as pickle and cat- 
sup ; oil of walnuts used in medicine, in painting and polishing wood ; 
leaves and husks when steeped, water used to kill insects^-'also in 
dyeing wool, hair, skin^ &c.| a brownish colour ; gipsies said to stain 
with it stolen children. 

Romans fiung walnuts among the people when any one was married 
custom still in S» of Europe, use however nuts and almopds* 

H^ADS OF A LESSON OK A MINERAL SUfiSTANCE.-^LBAn.f 

i . Particulars regarding external appearance, qualities, &c» 

2. Wliere it is found. 

3. How obtained, or process of manufacture. 

4. tJses to which it is applied. 

5. Facts to be impressed (if there are any remarkable). 

6. Countries to which it is exported, &c. 

SPECIMEN OV. ^OT£S ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

i* X Pale-grey colour, flexible, soft, easily cut, not elastic, stains 
paper of a blue colour. 

^ Useful books for the teacher are-^Vegetable Sabstances : Ch. Knight. Book 
of Trees : Parker. 

t U^efal books for teachers are— Minerals and Metals i Jackson on Minersli alid 
their Uses : Parker, West Strand. 

t This a piece of had. 
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* Heavy, brilliant, globular f, brittle ; called galena. 

2. Principal lead-mines in England and Wales are in Cornwall, 
Devonshire, Derbyshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, Dur- 
ham, Flintshire, Montgomeryshire ; in Dumfrieshire, Lanarkshire, Ayr- 
shire, and Argyleshire, in Scotland ; at Galena, in U. States ; in Spain ; 
in Ireland ; Germany, &c. 

3. Galena obtained from mines ; found in beds and veins, in some 
instances, thick and extensive ; when taken from mine combined with 
other substances ; first process is crushing and washing the ore ; it is 
then smelted ; the melted metal run into iron pans, then ladled into 
moulds ; now called pig-lead. 

When galena contains large quantity of silver, this extracted by a' 
process called refining. 

4» Formed into pipes, tubes, sheets, shot, &c. 

Sheet-lead used by Romans to cover the hulls of vessels ; used by 
us to cover roofs ; formed into tanks or cisterns ; made to any thick- 
ness by being passed between steel rollers. 

Leaaen pipes used to convey water ; gutters and pipes to carry off 
the rain from the houses. 

Bullets for muskets, pistols, &c. ; shot for sportsmen, this mixed 
with arsenic to harden it ; shot made by pouring the melted metal 
into an iron vessel full of holes; falls about 130 feet into a vessel of 
water ; afterwards sorted ; shot-towers on banks of Thames, near 
Waterloo bridge. 

Lead and antimony form type-metal; mixed with tin, it forms' 
pewter and plumber's solder, 

White'leady a preparation of lead, is employed in painting, in making 
putty, &c. ; litharge f is used in the manufacture of glass, in glazing 
earthenware ; sugar of lead, in surgery and in calico-printing. 

5. All salts of lead poisonous ; many acids easily dissolve lead ; 
dangerous to take liquids out of leaden vessels ; not safe to use water 
that has passed over leaden roofs; painters, plumbers, and others 
using preparations of lead, are liable to paralytic affections, &c. 

6. England exports lead to France, Holland, Russia, Brazil, British 
N. America, India; value of exports, in 1847, was 179,344Z. ; num- 
ber of people employed in the mines and the manufacture of lead, in 
1841, was 12,712 persons. R. M. A. 

{To be continued.) 



BOARDING-SCHOOLS FOR POOR GIRLS.t 
My dkar Friend, — In answer to your letter, allow me to state the 
case on which you ask my advice. It is this: "You are no longer 
young, and require something to interest your mind, and, necessarily, 
your time, beyond the trifling pursuits which have hitherto engaged 
you. You find doing good in a desultory manner unsatisfactory ; you 



* This lead ore. 

t Or, whatever the- shape may be: native lead is found in globular masses. 

X [This letter, a private one, which has been forwarded to us, touches on a sub- 
ject so important, that we cannot help inserting it. We shall be glad to receive 
further communications from the same pen.] — Ed. 
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have no interest in life, and you begin to fear that life will soon be a 
burden to you. If you were a Roman Catholic, you would seek the 
cloister, and if you belonged to the ultra Protestant party, you would 
seek excitement in the tea and Bible party ; but you are neither, and 
therefore your life is passed in the dull routine of daily duties, and 
you trust that these ' wilt furnish all you ought to ask/ And so they 
will furnish all we ought to ask ; but they will not furnish all that God 
in his mercy gives os. They will not often furnish happiness after the 
season of youth is passed, at least not to thinking minds and feeling 
hearts. There is in the female mind a longing desire to do good to 
some beneath her, which, if not exercised on her own family, finds its 
natural vent in kindness to the children of others. A woman with 
heart and intellect must love children, and this love enables her to 
guide and teach them in a very ditferent manner from paid instructors. 
This, therefore, is the talent I am anxious to persuade you to devote to 
the service of God. Do not think me presumptuous, if I say, do as I 
have done. Give your time, your thoughts, your prayers, to the for- 
mation of a boarding school for girls. Why a boarding school ? you 
will say. " There is a very good National School in our district where 
the girls are taught everything necessary for them to know in |the ranks 
of life in which God has placed them, why should I wish to take them 
away from the charities of home ?" My dear friend, follow these girls 
home, hear the harsh word, see the hasty blow, ask where they sleep, 
and see the room in which father, mother, brothers, sisters, all lie dowh 
together, and wonder that any should be chaste, any should have 
decent habits or modest feelings. But you will say, ** This only lasts till 
eleven or twelve years old, and then the girl goes out to service." And 
what is the result, if she does ? She is put to work above her strength, 
and receives injuries which destroy her future health and comfort. — No, 
bad as homes are, and bad as is the education g^rls receive in them, 
but too often, they are better at home, till they have strength to do 
hard work, and then let them go and da it with the strength which 
God has given them. In the mean time, if they succeed in getting a 
light place, they will find '* the gain a loss," almost invariably*. The 
difference of expense between a servant, and a girl of twelve years old, 
consists in the wages, one receiving one shilling per week, the other, 
two. Now, it seems a hard thing to say, a person who cannot pay two 
shillings a week ought not to keep a servant ; and, if you tell me, ** The 
mistress does the hard work herself, and only employs the girl to do the 
lighter parts," such a place is the best school a girl can go to, and lucky 
is the girl who goes there ; but, for one such mistress, there are fifty 
who expect the work of the servant to be done by the girl, t. e. one 
shilling to buy two shillings' worth of service. To save, at least, a few 
girls from such a fate — to false them morally and intellectually, and 
to give them the blessing of a £K>nnd Church education, are my motives 
for establishing a school, of which I will give you every detail, in hopes 
of persuading you to follow my example. I will now only add, tnat 
you need not fear being mined by the speculation. I will ensure the 
undertaking for 30/. per annum, at first starting ; and afterwards, by 
God's blessing, it may become as mine has, nearly self-supporting, , 

1 am yours, &c., M. C. K: 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuE8. 57. — Proposed by Mr. G*Clazey^ Durham, 

The slant height of a right cone is 60 feet, and the solid content 30063 
cubic feet: required the perpendicular height. 

Aniwered by Mr. Royds^ Rochdale. 

Let s a the height of the cone, then 

Diameter of the baie = 2 -/eo*"^^^^ 
Hence we have bj the queetion, &c.» 



(2 ^ 60« - *2)» X -7854 X * = 30063, 

.*. «> - 3600 jr » - 28708 ; 
SoWing thii enbio equation, we find 

X - 55*524 or 8*123, 
which are the values of the two positive roots of the equation. 

QcjES. 68. — Proposed by J. ff. 

A cylindrical tin canister, 3 inches in diameter, and 6} inches in 
height, holds exactly a pound of ground coffee : required the specific 
gravity of the coffee. 

Answered by Mr. Q, Barnacle and Mr. Cramplon. 

Volume coffee » 3' x '7854 x 6} » 47*713 c. in., 

1728 
Weight of 1 c. ft. coffee in oz. = 16 x -rrTrr = 579*4, 

47*713 

which is the spedfio gravity of the coffee, that of water being 1000. 

QuES. 59. — Proposed by Mr. Whitham, Wolverhampton. 

To find the values of x and y from the following equations : 

Jx'+x s/T^sra...{l)X 

Answered by Mr. 0*Clazey^ Durham. 
By an tuy redaction eqs. s. (1) and (2) become 

«*(*' + y*) »« . . . (3) 
y*(y* + **)-*•.. (4), 

Dividing (3) by (4) we obtain 

f*«4-»"^--***"y*--^ 

yi ♦ ftl 

SnbstUtttins this value of «< in eq. (1), we have 
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And from eq. (5) 



^ \ ak + bk J 
' - ( ^ . )^ 



LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

F. R. Crampton. St. John's Wood, ans. 67, 58, 59; G. B. Bush, 
Yeovil, ans. 58 ; J. Royds, Rochdale, ans. 57, 58, 59; Kappa, Pem- 
broke, ans. 58; J. O'Clazey, Shinclitife, Durham, ans. 57, 58, 59; 
J. W. Sebergham, ans. 57, 58, 59 ; J. £. Cross, Appleby, ans. 59 ; H. 
E. Poole, Anglesea, ans. 58 ; J. Sheppard, Gillingham, ans. 57, 58, 
59; L. Say well, ans. 58; W. Crow, Huddersfield, ans. 58 ; C. Elsee, 
Henley-on-Thames, ans. 57, 58, 59 ; B. "Witham, ans. 57, 58, 59 ; G. 
Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 57,58, 59; Petit Gar9on, ans. 58; A. 
Allan, Fordmoss, Northumberland, ans. 57 ; Ambrose Mason, Durham, 
ans. 59 ; J. Webb, Ightham, ans. 57 ; W. Brown, Ightham, ans. 57 ; 
Nero, Berwick, ans. 58, 59; J. Herbert, ans. 59; J. Dungate, 
Ightham, ans. 57 ; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 57, 58, 59 ; F. W. B., 
Pembroke Dock, ans. 58, 59 ; T. Sothern, Burtonwood, ans. 57, 58 ; 
C. G. B. Wing, ans. 59; J. Moffit, Durham, ans. 57,59; Alfred 
Honeysett, Sussex, ans. 59; Marcus, Dewsbury, ans. 58; J. B. B,, 
Pembroke Dock, ans. 58; J. H. Barber, Harworth, ans. 58, 59; 
Emma Royds, Hollingworth, ans. 57, 58,59; H. P. Newcastle, ans. 
57, 58, 59. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR MaY, 1850. 

QuES. 60. — Proposed by Petit Gordon, Ecclesall National Schooly 

Sheffield. 

Two places, A and B, are 100 yards distant from each other, and 
two persons start from A in the direction C. When they have gone 
together a certain distance, D, one leaves the other at an angle of 
120^, and goes direct to B ; the other goes straight along to C (which 
is 80 yards from A), and then goes direct to B, making, with A C, an 
angle of 90°. How much has one walked farther than the other ? 

QuEs. 61. — Proposed by Mr, O^Clazey^ Shincliffey Durham. 

If the mean temperature of England be c times greater on Fahren- 
heit's scale than on the Centigrade, what is the temperature ? 

QuES. 62. — Proposed by Loddes Dodself Esq.y F.K.Z.^ A.Y.X.^ 8^c» 

If three of the four lines bisecting the interior angles of a quadrilateral 
meet in a point, the fourth bisector will pass through that point, and 
the sum of any two opposite sides will be equal to the semiperimeter of 
the quadrilateral. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LAWRENCE ASYLUM, KUSSOWLI : 



<fi 



BEING EXTRACTS PROM A LETTER ADDRESSED TO **THE FRIEND OF 

INDIA/' BY AN EMINENT MISSIONARY. 

This Institution, originally projected in 1846, owes its origin, as is generally 
known, to the zeal and energy of Sir Henry Lawrence ; who, besides his 
strenuous personal advocacy of its philanthropic designs, set the example of 
munificent liberality towards it, by at once contributing a donation of 
Rs. 10,000, and an annual subscription of large amount ever since. 

The designation of the Institution was assigned to it by Lord Hardinge, 
who, on his first visit to it) recorded, in the visitors' book, the following 
minute :— 

" Lawrence Asylum, near Kussowli, 27th Oct. 184/. 

" I desire on this occasion of visiting this admirable Institution, that 
henceforward, in all official communications, it shall be designated ' The 
Lawrence Asylum $' to commemorate the benevolence of its founder and 
benefactor, lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, C. B., of the East India Com- 

Eany's Army; the Govemor-General's Political Agent, and Resident at 
lahore. (Signed) Uarbinos." 

The object of the Asylum is thus briefly but explicitly^ set forth in the first 
of the fundamental rules, or code of laws, by which it will in future be 
governed : — 

" That the object of this Institution is to provide for the orphan and other 
children of soldiers, serving or having served in India. First, for children of 
pure European parentage, (and, this demand being satisfied,) Secondly, for 
children of European fathers by Native or Eurasian mothers. An Asylum, 
where they may be rescued from the debilitating effects of the climate of the 
plains, and from the demoralizing influence of barrack-life ; and where, in 
connection with the advantage of a bracing climate and healthy moral atmo- 
sphere, they may receive a plain, but useful, and, above all, religious educa- 
tion, adapted to their future prospects in life, and calculated, by the Divine 
blessing, to make theta good Christians and intelligent and useful members 
of society^" 

The locality selected for the Institution was the previously unoccupied hill 
of Soniawur, behind, and about three miles south-east from the lofty and 
beautifully wooded range of Kussowli, which rises abhiptly from the plains 
to the height of about 7500 feet. The road to Simla passes over the sum- 
mits of Kussowli and descends, for several miles, towards Sabathu, along a 
series of edges and ravines— the latter station being only 4500 feet above the 
level of the sea. At a point about a mile and a half beyond the heights of 
Kussowli, a new road strikes off to the right, from the Simla line, and gra- 
dually ascends along the face of an almost perpendicular mountain-mass 
towards Soniawur, on the peaks of which the buildings of the Lawrence 
Asylum are conspicuously visible. Soniawur is thus an isolated hill, not 
much inferior in elevation to Kussowli — commanding the most magnificent 
prospect on all sidtes { — ^to the south-west, some of the buildings of the Kus- 
sowli Sanatarium, picturesquely situated around the brow of that Alpine 
eminence^ to the south, a glimpse into the plains, through a ravine of appa- 
rently unfathomable depth — to the south-east, the new military Sanatarium of 
Dugshay, with its barTack-like edifices, and beyond it the enormously mas- 
sive protuberance of the Chor mountain, 12,000 feet high — to the east and 
north-east, the dark shady heights of Simla, dotted with white-walled houses 
and cottages, and beyond, the real Himalya, the everlasting residences of 
frost and snow— to the north, greatly depressed among minor ridges and 
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peaks, the variegated edifices of Sabathu, and bevond, the hills that boUDd 
the valley of the Sutlej, and these again backed by the snowy ranges of 
Kashmir and Thibet. Ten thousand thousand heights and depths — ridges 
and peaks — slopes and ravines — grassy, or woody, or precipitously rocky, as 
eternally clad in snowy mantles of dazzling whiteness ; — all strewn around in 
vast and wild, and multitudinous profusion, like an unmeasurable ocean 
suddenly consolidated, when tossed and agitated by all the hurricanes of 
earth and heaven ! Such is the locality chosen for the Lawrence Asylum — a 
locality which, in beauty and grandeur, probably surpasses that of any of the 
palaces of any or all the monarchs of the earth 1 

It was, as already stated, in 1846, at head-quarters, in camp, after the ter- 
rible battles of the Sutlej, that Colonel Lawrence's benevolent scheme first 
took shape and substantial form. Buildings were soon commenced. In 
April, 1847, the Institution was opened with fourteen children ; Mrs. (Major) 
George Lawrence generously undertaking its management. In Januarjr, 1848, 
the superintendent, Mr. Parker,* arrived from England, bringing with him 
school-books, maps, and other educational apparatus. The pupils have now 
increased to upwards of a hundred — about one-half male, and the other 
female. 

Already, the principal buildings consist of the following : — ^A stone-built 
bungalow for the superintendent, and another for the surgeon. A bungalow 
for the assistant-master, and another for the reception of parents or guardians 
visiting their children or wards. A large upper-roomed stone edifice — con- 
taining a spacious school-room, with large sleeping-rooms, bath-rooms, rooms 
for matron and pupil teachers — afibrding ample and comfortable accommoda- 
tion for two hundred pupils. Another extensive stone edifice, with dining- 
room, printing-office, infant school-room, &c. A handsome arched entrance- 
gate, a steward's cottage, a visitor's room, a range of workshops, &c. 

At present, the large school-room is used as a chapel, and the upper- 
roomed edifice is divided into two parts — one for boys and the other for girls. 
In order, however, to render the separation between these more complete, and 
add to the convenience and solemnity of public worship, a neat gothic chapel 
has begun to be erected to the west of the present building ; while, beyond 
the site of the chapel, still farther to the west, the intention is to erect another 
edifice, corresponding to the one already raised on the east. The whole, 
when completed, will comfortably accommodate four hundred children — that 
is, two hundred boys in the one, and two hundred girls in the other. The 
money for erecting the chapel, &c., was lately obtained, seasonably but 
unexpectedly, in the form of a donation from *' A Friend of the Orphan." 
It will not surprise those who know him to learn that this modest and ano- 
nymous " friend of the orphan," was the beneficent founder himself— Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

Previous to my visiting the Institution, sundry unfavourable hints and in- 
sinuations were, in sundry quarters, thrown out in my presence regarding it. 
I state this for the express purpose of declaring, that, on my inspection of 
the Institution itself, I was agreeably surprised to find them all without any 
real foundation. 

Looking at the physical regime, I found the accommodation in eveiy way 
ample and airy — all the apartments being thoroughly ventilated. The attached 
system of washing and bathing and wardrobe rooms, seemed at once con- 
venient and complete. Every pupil was neatly and warmly clad, and each 
had a separate couch with abundance of clean bedding. The diet was varied 
from day to day, being ample in quantity and excellent in quality ; the garden, 
formed at considerable expense and now worked chiefly by the pupils them- 

* Mr. Parker is a clergyman of the Church of England, and his friends will be 
glad to be reminded that be was, during gome years, the active and efficient super- 
intendent of St Peter's Sunday Schools, Mile End, Stepney. 
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selves, supplying fresh vegetables. Provision wfts made for regular dailjr 
«x^vi8e, either in the garden or play-ground, or in walks in the neighbour- 
hood, And, as the result of all this, the hospital room was little required. 
The personal appearance of the pupils, both male and female, really astonished 
me — suddenly arriving, as I did, from among the languid forms and pale faces 
of the southern plains. I felt as if I had dropped from the clouds among 
groups of children on the breezy heathery slopes of the Grampians. They 
all looked so tidy and healthy — so hale and stout— so imbued with athletic 
energy { while their round and chubby cheeks seemed to vie in glowing 
blushes with the freshest roses of summer. Ah, thought I, how might the 
British modiers of Calcutta and elsewhere — encompassed though they be 
with all the elegancies of art and all the luxuries and comforts which inge- 
nuity can contrive— how might they envy the sturdy, robust frames and rosy 
cheeks of thoise hill*reared orphans and children of the common British 
.soldier 1 

The system of discipline I found to be rigid, vet mellowed by kindliness 
— all-pervasive — extending not merely to the school-room, but to the bed- 
room, the bathing-room, the play-ground — diffusing itself through every 
department of labour, recreation, and rest. This is accomplished by means 
of several gradations of youthful officers selected from the boys themselves — 
modelled somewhat after the military fashion — ^but all under the immediate 
guidance and direction of the superintendent ; who, in addition to the forth- 
putting of his authority, as the controlling power, is in the habit of easily, 
naturally, and happily applying the sanctions of Giod's word to his varied 
instructions and decisions. This system, of what may be called " self-ma- 
nagement," may be truly reported as having been attended with complete suc- 
cess. The pupils feel that they are under a kind but rigorous, constant, and 
vigilant oversight ; the natiuid tendency to outbreaks of violence is repressed ; 
the ordinary evil propensities are subjected to continual restraint ; and habits 
of regularity and order, neatness and cleanliness, truth-telling and honesty, 
straight-forward frankness and mutual kindhness are graduidly formed. 

The subjects of study, — consisting of the common branches of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, geography — are, from the nature of the case, as 
yet somewhat elementary. But, in all of these, the pupils have made as much 
progress as could possibly have been expected within so short a period ; more 
especially, when we consider the rawness and rudeness of the materials to be 
operated upon, and the many initial difficulties of every kind that had to be 
encountered and overcome. Rather, mav I truly say, that, in this respect 
also, as in most others, what I witnessea rather exceeded than £b11 short of 
my anticipations. The great aim of the superintendent is to awaken the 
pupils into something like life, and have them thoroughly grounded in what- 
ever they learn. Accordingly, they are no longer mere lumps of sluggish 
inertness, such as most of them once were ; and such as their untrained and 
less-favoured fellows in the barrack-rooms still are. Their minds have been 
aroused from their natural state of indolence and stagnation ; gleams of in- 
telligence and right feeling have begun to sparkle in their eyes and animate 
their countenances ; habits of attention and thoughtfulness have visiblv be- 
gun to supersede the listlessness and ennui of dormant spirits : in snort, 
a good and sure foundation has already been laid ; and nothing but time and 
perseverance are wanting to rear upon it a noble superstructure. 

Their religious duties and habits are also assiduously attended to. Every 
day is commenced and ended with devotional exercises — consisting of prayers, 
the singing of hymns, and the reading of selected portions of God's word. 
On the Lord's day, there are two full services of public worship. The Holy 
Scriptures are daily read — not as a matter of rote, but carefully, solemnly, as 
the oracles of the living God. In connection with such reading, as noted in 
a recent report, " the children have been taught the nature and attributes of 
God ; their own state by nature, and the nature of the Christian's hope \ sa)- 
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mdon by Aitfa in the Redeemer 6f the world. It has been attempted to im- 
press the truths and doctrines of God's word not merely on their memories 
but on their hearts, and by simple and practical illustration^ and afleetionate 
appeals to the conscience, to make religion a personal thing, and to infuse its 
harea into aU the associations of youth. In more than a solitary case, God's 
great gift — the preparation of an attentive ear and a tender heart — has not 
been wanting to a right reception of this teaching ; and it is hoped that the 
constant incnlcation of right principles will, with the Divine blessing, work 
the most blessed and salutary effects on all." Now, from actual inspection 
and ezaDUoattoQ, it affords me the sincerest pleasure to testify to the unexag- 
gerated correctness of Uiis very gratifying statement. And 1 do so the more 
dieerfuily, because I know that one of the fundamental rules has been so 
worded as to awaken serious doubts and apprehensions in many minds. • It 
is there stated, " that in the religious lessons given in open school, such lead- 
ing truths of Christianity as all receive shall be inculcated without allusion 
to disputed points of faith or practice." This, it must be owned, is rather • 
vague and ambiguous ; and it is to be hoped, that, in a revised edition, the 
vagueness and ambiguity will be removed. 
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Importancb op the SotND Education op each Voter. — In the 
Rev. Mr. May's Lecture on the Importance of Common Schools, delivered 
at Boston, before the American Institute of Instruction, the following singu- 
lar incidents are mentioned : — 

^* Some of the most momentous measures of our State and National Go- 
vernments have been decided by the votes of one or two individuals. In 
the decision of the Missouri question, two votes onlv enlarged the borders 
and rivetted the curse of slavery upon our country. And it is, I believe, sus- 
ceptible of proof, that the war witii England in 1812 Would not have been 
waged but for one vote given in a passion by an obscure individual in Rhode 
Island. That vote affected the election of that one member of the United 
States Senate, to whose vote at an important crisis may be ascribed the subse- 
quent decision of the Senate, to plunge our country into the horrors and vast 
expenditure of that useless conflict." — Canadian Journal of Education, 

Intellectual Labourers. — ^'Zeno and Chrysippus," says Seneca, 
*' did greater things in their studies, than if they haa led armies, boroe 
oflSces, or given laws, which indeed they did, not to one city alone, but to 
all mankind." 
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Names of Masters and Students at the Robinson, John Joshua. 

Battbrsba Training Col- Stollard, James. 

LEGE, to whom the Committee t^ T^trdDtetnoii, 

Coiundlom Bdueation have awards Dixon, George* 

ed Ceri^Umies of Merit at the Lewis, John. 

Christmas EwaminatioH, 1849. third class* 

PiRST class. First Division. 

Third Division. Hill, Henry. 

Caston, William. Hind, William Lewis. 

SECOND class. Sslkcld, Thomas. 

Second Division. Second Division, 

Dyer^ Samud. Percy, John. 
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Tldrd Division. 
Cheadle, Robert. 
Crowden, George. 
Davies, John- Lane. 
Hales, Thomas. 
Parsons, Amos. 
Startup, Orlando Ambrose. 
Stevenson, David. 
Winter, Thomas. 

Progress of Church Edu- 
cation IN South Australia. — 
Since my letter, dated July 30th, it 
has been found advisable to take 
another step with reference to the 
Collegiate School. The increasing 
number of the scholars has made it 
evident, that the school-room at- 
tached to Trinity Church is insuffi- 
cient for their accommodation. The 
absence also of a play-ground, and 
its proximity to a part of the town 
not the most eligible for the moral 
tone of young boys, determined the 
governors to commence at once the 
building of a school-room of suitable 
height and dimensions on the college 
grounds. Five hundred pounds was 
voted for the purpose, and the build- 
ing is to be completed by the middle 
of January next, when the school re- 
assembles after the summer holidays. 
The school-room, though now de- 
tached, will eventually form part of 
the quadrangle of the school-build- 
ings. Its dimensions are sixty by 
thirty feet. The walls twenty feet 
high, with a roof of high pitch. On 
Wednesday, the lOth^ arrangements 
were made for laying the first stone, 
which was done in the presence of a 
large party of friends by the late and 
present captain of the school ; who 
also had won successively the annual 
prize, which, as president and visitor 
of the school, I give for general at- 
tainments and good conduct. An 
elegant collation was provided by a 
liberal friend of the institution ; and 
it was really an animating scene to 
see so large an assemblage of the 
upper classes gathered together in 
the cause of education, on a spot 
where, twelve years ago, kangaroosfed 
undisturbed. In order to meet the 
weekly payments of this new con- 
tract, which is for the general benefit 
of the scholars, I purpose to draw a 



bill on the Society for a moiety of the 
remaining balance on account of the 
Collegiate School vote. There will 
still remain 500/. to be drawn some 
time hence, as the works of the Col- 
legiate School progress. The walls 
of the portion contracted for are just 
out of the ground. The school-room 
is being vigorously pushed forward. 
A library has been commenced for 
the use of the boys ; and the books 
ordered have arrived safely from Mr. 
Darling's, of Little Queen Street, not 
far from your depository. Two la- 
dies kindly contributed each a pre- 
sent of books, to increase the store ; 
and I hope, when a proper room is 
provided in the new builaings, to ob- 
tain the works printed at the univer- 
sity presses. Proper prize-books for 
classical and commercial schools are 
scarce and dear. I have been a se- 
cond time to Port Lincoln since I 
wrote last, and during my late visit, 
on Wednesday, the 17th, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Sir H. Young, laid 
the foundation of the church of St. 
Thomas. Though small and humble, 
and in proportion to the means and 
numbers of the inhabitants, yet I 
trust it will be instrumental to the 
good of this little township, with its 
beautiful bay and harbour. On the 
same day I had the satisfaction of 
joining in marriage a native couple, 
who had been brought up in the 
school at Adelaide. The Governor 
and Lady Young were present, with 
roost of the inhabitants, and the Pro- 
tector of Aborigines, Mr. Moorhouse. 
The young people behaved with great 
propriety, and as they are removed 
from the evil influences of their own 
(Adelaide) tribe, I trust the solem- 
nity of the ceremony may tend to 
strengthen the obligatioti of the mar- 
riage tie, which is very lightly re- 
garded by the wild natives. They 
were to be domestic servants to one 
of the most intelligent and respecta- 
ble settlers, at a station forty miles 
west of Port Ldncoln. I expect, in 
a few days, to lay the first stone of a 
new church at Hindmarsh, where a 
warm desire for the ordinances of our 
Church has been created by the 
ministration of the Rev. R. S. P. Al- 
lom, second-master of the Collegiate 
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School. Mr. John Morphett, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council (who 
is conjoined with myself in the in- 
vestment of the fiinds of the See by 
the Colonial Bishoprics Committee), 
has not yet recommended any pur* 
chase, in lien of the portion of the 
collegiate estate, which has been 
given np, and for whieh 540/. was 
paid over by the Committee to the 
venerable Society. The two acres at 
North Adelaide have been paid for 
from another source. Should an eli- 
gible investment present itself, we 
propose to draw a bill conjointly (as 
m the case of the other funds placed 
at our disposal by the Colonial Bi- 
shoprics Committee), for the above 
amount. Until the terminus of the 
Port railroad is settled, whether at 
the present port, or a spot lower 
down the river, it will not oe advisa- 
ble to begin a new church. It is 
thought the principal business will 
eventually be done* at the north arm 
of the creek, two miles from the 
present wharves and custom-house. 
The last quarter brought us above 
3500 immigrants. The population is 
now above 50,000, and " yet there is 
room,'' except, alas 1 in our churches 
and schools. It is a subject of anx- 
ious ihouf(tit,^~Ewtract of a Let- 
ter from tie Lord Bishop of Adelaide 
to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. Dated, Oot» 29, 1849. 
Uniysrsity Hall, Gordon 
SauARE. — It is not only the work- 
ing man who is to reap the benefits 
of the progress of combination and 
association, but the very numerous 
classes of bachelors in all grades of 
society. There can be no reason 
why, for example, the banker's, the 
merchant's, the brewer's, the auc- 
tioneer's, and an immense number 
of other clerks, should not have the 
opportunity of the same comfort, 
economy, and safety which the Mo- 
del Lodging- Houses for the labour- 
ing classes extend to their occupiers. 
The young artist, author, surgeon, 
lawyer, and, in fine, all those mem- 
bers of society who look forward to 
^the day when they shall belong to a 
club, might at once have all, and 
more than the advantages of those 
institutions. This is a theme on 



which much more mifjfht be said than 
our present space will allow, but it 
must be continually urged ; and per- 
haps no more favourable proot of 
its practicability can be given than 
the recent establishment of Univer- 
sity Hall. This edifice forms . the 
centre of the west side of Gordon 
Square, in the rear of University 
College; and is intended for the 
reception of young men who are 
studying in different professions, as 
law, medicine, the belies tettres, &c. 
With Halls, in the old days of the 
old Universities, as with Inns in the 
old days of Law, every one was fa- 
miliar. Our most ancient English 
Collie, claiming Alfred for its 
founoer, still calls itself " the Great 
Hall of the University." And in va- 
rious such buildings, great or small, 
tbe various and numerous students 
of the old times ate and lived toge- 
ther; with the aid of the superin- 
tending Master of Arts,* perfecting 
themselves in the grammar, and lo- 
gic, and rhetoric which they studied 
under University professors. But 
such things are obsolete. Long ago, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, the col- 
leges and college tutors have subju- 
gated the halls and professors— have 
silenced the latter, and exterminated : 
the former. Only some few voices 
of titular professors are still heard in 
small exceptional conventicles ; and ■ 
only a few institutions — colleges all- 
but in name — still retain the style, 
and title of Halls. Meantime, in the 
new London University, the Profes- 
sor has recovered something of his 
old vitality. Gower Street and the 
Strand, in this respect, take up the 
tale of Isis and the Cam. And here, 
too, it seems, in despite of that mo- 
dern and ephemeral phenomenon of 
"Apartments to let," we now find, 
in somewhat of mediaeval costume, 
reviving, or wishing to revive, the; 
veritable mediaeval Hall. The build- 
ing presents an imposing facade to 
form the west centre of Gordon Square. 
It is already tenanted, we are in- 
formed, by a principal and vice-prin- 
cipal> and a moderate number of stu- 
dents of University College. To Uni- 
versity College, through its Gothic 
back-door (for there is, in the rear, a 
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pimte eoBuniiaicatioii), studeoto, as 
in old dayt^ iasue book in hand to 
prafesioriil clasaet. Instruction there 
raceirad they have oppoartonity- of 
reeonaidering and digesting, under 
the eare of auj^rintending seniors, 
here. And in its weU*proportioned 
and capaciona hall they oreakfast 
and dine, as did the young men of 
M. The institution in question cer<* 
tainly showa the way for supplying 
an obvioua defieiency in the nev 
University, and for securing it many 
advantages withoutmanyevQs — some 
of the attractions, free from some of 
the mischiefs — ^of the College system 
ol Oxford and Cambridge. It is not, 
however, simply as a student's club- 
house, or model lodging-house, that 
University Hall has been erected. 
It is to be, we are told, subsidiary to 
University College in more ways 
than one. To instruction in the- 
ology and moral philosophy (which 
are excluded by the rules of the 
older inatitu^n), a local habitation 
will be offered in the new. With 
the superintendence and assistance 
of its council, its lecture-rooms 
will be available for these purposes. 
I'he edifice, beyond its internal 
daims of expanse, decoration, and 
apt arrangement of rooms, demands 
attention to its exterior, which is of 
the latest period of our Collegiate 
Gothic architecture, auch as may be 
seen at Hampton Court; and is a 
very happy aaaptation of the leading 



featnrea of tha style to one e( iha 
greatest poisles in the architectnve of 
our day— rnamety, the grouping of 
uniform windows in numerous sto* 
riea. Another good feature ia, that 
idl the furniture of the establiah- 
raent is uniform and aynonymoua 
with the design. The cost of tiw 
works, designed by Profeaaor Donald-, 
son, and executed by Mr. John Jay, 
did not exceed 10,000i. exclnsive of 
the two houses intended to appear aa 
wings^ one of which is intended 
for the dwelling of the Prancipal, 
Mention must be mad^ too, of the 
Duke of Bedford, who, with unez^ 
ampled generosity, has, to promote 
the purposes of liberid education, 
granted permission to the founders 
to purchase, within a given period, 
the fee-simple of the property, tlrat 
the building may always remain ap- 
propriated to its present intentions. 
— Blusirated IxmAm News^, 

ThK EpISCOPAI. CaMMITTBS ON 

Education of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, have just taken Croft- 
an-righ House, Edinburgh, for the 
new Nc»rmal School, about to be com- 
menced for that increasing body. It 
ia understood, that two tfatan are to 
be appointed, resident in the esta- 
blishment, and that it will open ynih 
not less than twelve pupils in May 
next. Croft-an-righ House is dose 
to Holyrood Palace, a locality full of 
national associations. 
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A STTBSCKtfiBa had better apply to the College directly. 

A Constant Rbadkb is informed, that it is our intention to insert s paper on 
the subject he wrote about in an early number ; — there 3s no book to which we ean 
refer him. 

The Papbr on Bbloium ANn its Schools, and the Noncns of Books, are 
deferred until our next, ia eonsequoioe of a press of matter. 
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METHOD, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING: 

BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF A LETTER ADDRESSED TO A CLERGY- 
MAN IN INDIA, IN CHARGE OF SOME IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 

{Continued from page 116.) 

The doctrine which I have just laid down leads us so to treat 
every subject j as that the simple and easy may precede the diffi- 
cult and complex matter of instruction. This principle of teach- 
ing is so obvious, as to need no illustration. 

Learn to separate that which is less from that which is more 
important in education. Distinguish carefully between those sub- 
jects of instruction which are indispensable and those that are only 
desirable. You must not imagine that every branch of study 
which enters into the course of an elementary school is equally 
necessary. An adequate acquaintance, for example, with Di- 
vine truth is far more valuable to a child than familiarity with 
the figures of geometry and the curves of linear drawing;. 
The doctrines revealed in the Holy Bible require deeper stuoy 
and a far more extended development than any other sub- 
jects, and therefore ought to receive a larger share of the 
time and attention of children at school. It is, unhappily, 
the tendency of many modern schemes for the improvement 
of elementary education to lessen, practically speaking, its 
religious character. Dogmatic teaching is almost entirely 
omitted. The master of the school is required to give infor- 
mation about so many secular things, that he is in great 
danger of forgetting " the one thing needful ;'" without which, 
all the science of the world is but splendid folly. 

Nor is it uncommon to observe, in primary schools, that the 
scholars are perfectly conversant with some minor accessories of 
instruction, while they are only very superficially acquainted 
with the ^reat principles which lie at the basis of all know- 
ledge. This evil is too often the result of the ignorance of 
their parents. Some thoughtless parents judge of the progress 
of their children, and the efficiency of a school, by the copy- 
books which are brought home at the end of a quarter. If 
these show a series of artful flourishes, if they are enriched by 
designs in penmanship and calligraphy, then it is supposed that 
the child is making real progress in learning, and acquiring 
habits of mental discipline. The reverse is too frequently the 
case. Accustomed to receive applause for that which is not 
valuable, the child's apprehension of the objects on which his 
industry ought to be exercised becomes partial and confused. 
He wastes his precious time in occupations which will leave no 
permanent impression for good on his mind ; which, in fact, 

vol. viii.-^wo. v. f 
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have rather made him worse than he was, because they have 
implanted a love of laborious trifling. 

Be careful to employ methods of instruction which appear 
best adapted to this or that subject of study. You must not 
imagine that the processes are the same in all cases. History 
requires a diiferent mode of treatment from that which you 
would apply in teaching pure mathematics. A lesson on some 
doctrine of Holy Scripture must not be given in the same 
way as you would impart the knowledge of musical scales. 
These observations will appear to you trite and commonplace 
I regret to state that they are, nevertheless, necessary. 

In considering the principles of teaching, as they are modi- 
fied by the exterior circumstances of any school, wc must not 
forget the class of children for whose education it has been 
instituted, the numbers that frequent it, the length of time 
they continue under instruction, and the position and occupations 
of their parents. ' The amount and variety of lessons to be given 
will be necessarily determined by the duration of the attendance 
of the scholars. The same consideration will modify the time- 
table. It will include fewer subjects of instruction, and these 
of the most necessary to be known. I say the most necessary^ 
viewed in relation to their future career, as suggested by the 
present condition and prospects of their parents. Nor must 
the circumstances of the locality in which they reside be for- 
gotten in forming the estimate of this necessity. A knowledge 
of mensuration in an agricultural district, of mechanics in a 
manufacturing district, and of gases in a mining district, is of 
greater necessity in proportion to its bearing upon the safety, 
the comfort, or the social progress of the young scholar in 
after life. And yet we sometimes see a farmer's son proficient 
in " units of work," while he does not know a rood from an 
acre ; and a mechanic's son learning a smattering of French, 
while he is unable to explain the simplest part of the vast 
steam-engine which he will be expected one day to govern. 

It will be said that these remarks favour class education^ as 
it is called ; that they deny to a man any career beyond the 
station in which he was born; that they are the spurious off- 
spring of a doctrinaire philosophy, invented by a jealous 
aristocracy ; that they are designed to constitute what a French 
writer cleverly calls a workman (oiivrier) in opposition to a man 
(Jiomme), 

I cannot acknowledge the justice, though I freely admit the 
plausibility, of this objection. For I cannot find any hint in 
the Holy Bible, in the constitution of- our present society, op 
in the records of past history, which promises a career to any 
man independent of labour ; and^for four-fifths of men, that la- 
bour must be physical rather than mental. Literallv, in the 
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sweat of their brow they must eat bread. And, for the roost 
party exactly as their U)rerathers toiled, so must they. The 
tiller of the ground will leave his occupation^ and the legacy of 
his experience and skill in that occupation, to his descendants. 
The mechanic brings up his son to his own handicrafl;. Certain 
conditions of the soil, and such like things, favour certain 
modes of obtaining a livelihood, and these go down from pa* 
rent to child. The brilliant exceptions to these laws of 
Divine Providence, in the moral government of the world, must 
not be permitted to disturb the arrangements which a wise and 
discriminating system of education would make in harmony 
with these provisions. The seafaring boys must be taught navi- 
gation ; the silk-weaving boys must receive some notions in 
the art of design; the manufacturing boys must not be de- 
frauded of their right of instruction in the elements of me- 
chanical science; the farmers^ boys may experiment on 
the properties of soils ; — all being taught — as far as hu- 
man instrumentality can teach that great science — the fear 
of God, which is the beginning of wisdom, and such elements 
of language as they can properly be made acquainted with, for 
the enlargement of their minds, and the formation of proper 
habits of reflection and moral inquiry. 

These remarks may serve to check the tendency which an 
ambitious teacher manifests to subject his scholars to a system 
of instruction which represents rather his own preferences than 
their wants. His self-love leads him to try and make his 
scholars little, mutilated fragments of himself. He dwells on 
the branches of knowledge which he knows, or rather on those 
which his vanity prefers, and not on those which are best 
adapted to them. Is he, for instance, a good musician? Then a 
disproportionate share of school-time is devoted to the practice 
of choral singing. Strangers, unacquainted with the truth 
of the case, come to visit the school and are delighted. Mean- 
while, the little boys cannot read, the middle classes cannot 
spell, and the elder boys, just completing their course, are ig- 
norant, it may be, of the first laws of geographical science, or 
the leading facts in the history of their own country. A skilful 
inspector^ on visiting such a school, instantly discovers its 
transparent defects ; ignores, probably, the singing altogether, 
and makes an unfavourable report. 

(To be continued,) 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE MASTER 
OF A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 

[This diary was not written for publication : it contains, howeyer, told in a quaint 

way, much that is interesting and instructiTe.] 

No. 4. 

Ways and Means. 

The Irishman too frequently does not improve in his condition, either 
as a man or a citizen, although you increase his income. If he is 
employed at railway work, and receives good wages, he still continues 
to live in a hovel ; and it is not a little remarkable that the same is 
said of him in America, where his shanty remains much longer without 
heing kid by the red brick, or frame house, than that of the other 
settlers. Indeed he can scarcely be called a aettlery in one sense, so 
much is he given to wander from one location to another. Few of 
them can withstand the temptations offered by a '^ lumbering party.*' 
They do not thrive when left to themselves, unless they are impelled 
to exertion by stem necessity, and they are ever more ready to follow 
than to lead. The Highlanders in Canada have a like disposition, and 
it is well known that Sir Allan M'Nab's people most prefer hunting, 
or fishing, or *' lumbering," that is, cutting timber in the woods, and 
floating it in a large raft to market, to steady agricultural labour. The 
Celts are constitutionally nomadic ; they are better adapted for shep- 
herds than for agriculturists, and this ought to be considered by their 
patrons, for they cannot do without patrons, when they select for them 
a new home. Many Celtic families just exist in America, that would 

flourish readily at the Cape or in AustraHa 

I know several Irishmen who would rather go about the streets selling 
oranges or things of that description, than work as bricklayer's labourers 
or in the sewers, by which three or four shillings a day might be earned. 
The profit which they realise from this traffic seldom exceeds four- 
pence a day, and sometimes it is less. In order to clear eightpence, 
they must sell 100 oranges, and few of them can dispose of more than 

300 a week The regular costermonger is a trade of 

higher standing than the Irish dealer in fruit, and he generally manages 
to live by his trade. But the stout healthy men who may have been 
seen in great numbers for months past in the suburbs of London, with 
baskets of oranges on their heads, are not regular traders. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that the Irishman lives on the profits of his 
orange-basket — many a quiet area yields morsels that his whole stock 
could not buy, and his wife is most probably earning food for the family 
by her labour as a charwoman, or as a washerwoman, or in the market- 
gardens, if she lodges in the outskirts of the town. The women are 
far more industrious than the men, and an Irishman marries without 
the least care as to a provision for his wife ; she is expected to manage 
that for herself. Proof enough this of the rank which they both hold 

in the scale of civilization Crossing-sweeping is much 

more profitable than trading ; but it requires a person of a somewhat 
interesting appearance to succeed in tins line. I had a very pretty 
little pupil who took to that calling, and her income for a month aver- 
aged 4id. each week day, and lid. each Sunday. A lady took it into 
her head that these poor sweeps were a despised and neglected race^ 
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and that it was her duty to befHend them. One^ two, three professional 
sweeps were soon on our books, and they were each ushered into the 
school by special letters recommendatory. But their stay was of very 
short duration, as one of them was a lad of business habits. He said 
to me, *' Sir, I wants some grub/' I told him that I had none to give 
him. *'Thin, I goes," he answered, "for this spelhn aint so good for 
my stomik as the sweepin ; but I tell yer what, if they hallows me fiye 
bob a week I'll stop." I still receive visits from this boy, when the 
weather renders it disagreeable for him to be out. On one occasion I 
said — ^why did you leave the crossing to-day, Dick ? " Coz it rains 
like blazes," he answered. " That's the time the roads require sweep- 
ing," said I. " Oh is it 7 " he rejoined ; " but it aint the time as 
them as pays is out." 

The trader who deals with these Irish people, ought to be a man of 
patient disposition, as his customers have an awkward manner of taking 
the law into their own hands, when they feel themselves aggrieved. A 
poor fellow has been here selling fish, which were found by some of the 
purchasers to be of bad quality ; so they leagued together, and pelted 
him with the rotten fish which he had vended. Of course, a great crowd 
of people were soon on the spot to enjoy the fun ; and they managed 
amongst them to upset the little cart, which contained the rest of the 
stock. The poor costermonger looked the picture of despair, but an 
appeal to the law would have been useless, as it was only an Irish 
frolic 

On Sunday, St. Patrick' s-day, they had a regular pitched battle, as 
the settlement of an old quarrel ; one of the combatants travelled seventy- 
five miles, to take his share in the proceedings 

** How do they live — how do they live ? " This question is often put 
to me, and I generally answer, that the most of them live by false pre- 
tences, whereby they obtain much money from people who suppose 
themselves to be charitable. I cannot make those who labour under this 
delusion believe, that money distributed in the streets, or given to appli- 
cants who write begging letters, is money that had been far better em- 
ployed were it thrown into the Thames ; for, if it were ever recovered 
from thence, it would be by some little trouble and exertion which would 
look like work to the finders, and might have a salutary effect in that 
way. But a shilling thrown to a man, as one would throw a bone to a 
dog, is not heaven-born charity, and it injures both the giver and the 
receiver. It is hard to find words strong enough to denounce the folly 
which breeds and fosters a class of tramps and vagabonds. I was this 
morning in a lodging-house frequented by these people, and I had a 
conversation with a man who has made himself known to several Noble 
Lords, and others, and who lives very well on his acquaintances. I need 
not lumber my papers with what passed, except to record my own con- 
viction that he would not exchange his "position" with any working- 
man. He told me that he would rather be transported than go to a 
workhouse, and that he would not go back to poor miserable starving 
Ireland, for any consideration whatever. He is evidently a person of 
education, although he denies that ; and his hands are not those of a 
working-man. The woman he travels with and calls his wife, has all 
the characteristics of a peasant ; and when they are together, notwith- 
standing they are both meanly dressed, the man appears to be of a very 
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different station. Men of tbis stamp can only be made to live honestly 
by force, but not by other means 

The articles sold by women hawkers are much more profitable than 
those sold by men ; sweetmeats realise a handsome profit, and boiled 
sheeps' feet bought wholesale in Bermondsey yield freely cent, per cent, 
in almost any low neighbourhood of the metropolis. The latter article 
is in most demand on Saturday nights, and serves as a delectable condi- 
ment to those merry Irish boys, who are in the habit of toasting their 
" sweethearts and wives" over Uie last social cup of the week. 

Hawkers of tinware make also a good trade of it ; but of all the traffic 
with which I am conversant, sellers of lace, and baubles in the shape of 
jewellery, derive the greatest benefit, as their trade tells two ways, and 
IS conducted on those principles of reciprocity which obtain so much in 
new countries. With them, questions on the currency are never 
agitated ; because, like the iiduibitants of Utopia and £1 Dorado, they 
believe that they possess a true standard of value, and yet it is one 
which is not fixed by law. It is altogether regulated by the state 
of the pawnbroker's temper The trade- 
basket being supplied with sundry lace collars and cuffs, and a few 
sham gold rings, &c., the lace-seller dresses herself as quietly and as 
decently as possible, and goes forth to her labours. She soon gains 
admission to the kitchen of some mansion, and displays her wares, and 
perhaps she gets breakfast the while, and has a gossip. Business 
follows ; the cook's fur ruff, now that the winter is over, is exchanged 
for a smart collar; and the lady's maid transfers her legitimate 
perquisite, her young mistress's spencer, for a huge pair of lace cuffs to 
fill up the gap which requires to be filled in the fashionable sleeve 

of her new gown The trader makes half-a-dozen 

or more calls in the course of the morning, and usually returns home 
soon after noon. The articles which she has received in barter are 
then carefully arranged : this must go to so and so, and that to 
* * * * ; this may go in by day-light, but that will take better 
at night. The articles are then pawned, and their standard value 
determined. Under certain circumstances, this might be considered 
a legitimate business, but I do not know one who is engaged in it who 
is not in addition thereto a regular beggar, for which the basket is used 
as a cloak ; and it has other advantages besides — being thus by traffic 
made acquainted with the servants, the ladies are more easily got 

at These traders make very good incomes ; 

many of them are married women, and what with their husbands' 
wages, their bartering and their begging, and their catering abilities 
generally — which like all other talents are improved by use — they con- 
trive to live a wild, easy, and I may say, to them, a pleasant life. One 
of these women, young, healthy, and good-looking, who was about 
to be confined of her second child, applied to me for assistance, and in 
ignorance of her true character I readily granted her request. As 
I became better acquainted with her circumstances, I was led to discon- 
tinue this allowance ; for I satisfied myself that her income was quite 
equal to my own, and to that of many who contributed to the funds 
which were at my disposal. 

This woman has been a beggar from girlhood ; a bricklayer married 
her knowing her to be a beggar ; his own mother takes freely what she 
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ean get at all times and seasons^ although her hnshand and two unmar- 
ried sons are on the whole well employed. And what is worthy of most 
notiee^ they do not suffer in the estimation of their neighhours on this 
account, for when the bahy was baptized, — in expectation of whose ap* 
pearance I was expected to make some provision, — the male friends of 
the family drank forty gallons of ale, and the females a quantity of gin 

of nearly equal price The liquor, as is cus- 

tomary, was paid for by the guests I am not dis- 
cussing the morahty of the usage, nor do I wish to notice it even as the 
abuse of what may be a friendly custom. I merely state the fact, that 
at the '* christening'^ of a beggar's baby, the male guests drank forty 
gaQons of ale and the women a large quantity of gin. . . . . 

Incidents are constantly occurring which lead me to notice, that when 
women are employed at different occupations from their husbands, and 
when they can earn as much or more money than they, they do not make 

better wives in consequence It is customary 

with not a few of them to dress sprucely in the evening, and to spend 

their profits at the canteens and other such places « 

Money given away without thought or caution should not be dignified 
by the givers as charity ; let them call it what they like but charity, for 
that is not a proper word to use ; and it only deceives the donors, more 
especially so in a country which makes provision for the destitute by 
law. The money squandered in this heedless way supports numbers of 
unworthy characters, and it is time that some steps were taken to 
destroy the system. Those who have fallen so low that they cannot 
recover by- a little timely aid, ought to apply to the workhouse officials 
in the usual manner ; and if they refuse to do so, in nine cases out of 
ten, they will turn out to be professional beggars — a race the most 
detestable of any that I know, and from which springs the whole 
tribe of thieves, pickpockets, and swindlers. ....... 

The clergy of the Church of Rome appear to understand this question 
better than those of the Church ; and although they do not say much 
about it openly, they act on an uniform plan, and they invariably place 
the poor, when they can do so, at the mercy of the law. It is no secret 
that those who are connected with the chapel in Moorfields have no 
money at their disposal for charitable purposes, except that which they 
receive as Easter offerings — about eighty pounds a year ; nor is this 
snm expended in casual, or hand-to-mouth assistance to their poor ; for 
such a sum would not admit of their giring more than a penny to each 
poor person who called on them for assistance in the course of a year. 
The consequence is, that the Romish priests do not administer relief as 
bountiful churchmen do ; they expend the eighty pounds in subscribing 
to the hospitals,- and by donations to other public charitable institu- 
tions ; and they leave the poor, as I have said somewhere before, to the 
law and the streets. . . Two months ago a family quarrel led to the 

father of two of my boys being sent to prison Before his 

term of imprisonment expired, his wife ran away and left the boys on 
my hands. April 15th. A fine-looking, soldierly man, came into the 
school to-day, and bowing first to my assistant and then to me, he ex- 
pressed himself as being at a loss to decide which was Mr. * I at 

once answered for myself, when he again saluted me with a very grand, 
half-military, half-oriental obeisance. " Sir," he said, " t have called 
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to thank you for jour attention to my boys ; I respect your calling, sir, 
I respect men of your kind. Do not think that I am a bad man, be* 
cause I am just out of prison. No, sir, I am not a bad man, I am only 
an injured one ; but none of that, sir, none of that. When I heard of 
how you behaved to my boys, sir, I thought of that great poet and 
schoolmaster. Homer — Homer, sir, you have heard or read of Homer?" 
I bowed assent. " Yes, qir, X thought of Homer, and the happy years 
I spent in Greece. J wandered many a time over the ruins of Homer's 
school, and as I have looked on the empty alcoves where the books and 
scripts used to be kept — ^alcoves hewn out of the rock — often have I 
looked to heaven in wonder (I could do so, for the roof and upper walls 
had perished agesjhefore) — I wondered, sir, that his name and works 
should have survived so long — so long ; and then I used to think of the 
ffood, the mysteries that must be in books. It all came into my head 
again when I heard what you — a schoolmaster — did for my boys. . «. 
I have been in the cave of Ulysses„ too, apd I know all about the vnnes 
of Greece. • . . If you go to Greece, sir, never be one of three to 
sit down to a thirty-six pint measure of that pale, thin wine of Scio, 
tkat you can drink so much of, and that makes one feel so cold ; for you 
must have a graybeard of brandy, or two, afterwards, to take the chill 
off, and then when you get to the air — oh ! I did not get the better of 

that for a fortnight But I have done some good service 

in my time. When Don Pedro and Don Miguel had the skirmish in 
Portugal, I fought, sir, for the true religion, and for the crown, and for 
upholding the power of the priests, and the property of the church.-— 
Sir, I was one of the Queen of Portugal's body-guard." . . . • • 
This court of ours might be figuratively described as a little bay on the 
shore of existence, which is supplied with eddying water from the great 
stream of society, as it rolls along to do the world's work. Into it, and 
every such by-comer, persons of all grades, who are found useless or 
unworthy, are thrown— just like weeds drifted aside by the noble river» 
to wheel in meaningless gyrations around some neglected pool ; whilst 
the main stream glides steadily forward on its more important mission. 
And at those seasons when popular discontent swells the flood, the or- 
dinary land-marks and indentations being carried away, strange crea- 
tures — the denizens of the pools — appear on the shallows of Kenning-» 
ton Common, whose haggard mien and reckless bearing convey tidings 
of misery and alarm to the nation that knows so little of the materials 
of which the under current of its society is composed. To meet a 
^gantic evil of this kind by the establishment Of a few ill-managed, 
sickly evening schools, is an expedient unworthy of this age and country* 
It looks like dropping turpentine from a vial on a blazing bonfire, with 

a view to put it out ^..» 

When an Irish proprietor lets his "castle," and comes "over," he is 
sometimes followed by many of his dependants, who expect him to pro- 
vide "places" for them. Here is a family waiting for the "master," 
who has not yet arrived in town, and they are totally destitute. When 
I spoke of the workhouse, they shrunk from me, as they saw that to 
take relief from thence was to take a step towards " home." Major 

assures me that pilgrims of this description are by no means rare, 

and he gave me some facts on the subject, What is to be done with 
these people t 
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IDEAS ON PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
{Continued Jrom page 130.) 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

442. Upon the frontier line of two empires different people have 
frequent communication, the result of which would be fusion of 
nationality ; if mountains, rivers, ideas and opinions diffused by chiefs, 
commercial regulations, and the natural inclination of mankind to 
rivalry, did not serve to keep alive a national spirit. 

443. Thus, custom-houses are not only a fiscal, but also a political, 
institution. 

445. England is in a position highly favourable to the concentra- 
tion of national life. 

The English cannot acquire other languages with facility : they con- 
sequently imbibe very few ideas, even from the foreigners who visit 
them. 

In fact, when new ideas, as those of the Quakers for example, begin 
to ferment in the island, the government encourages them to seek some 
distant country. 

On the other hand, the English idiom is universally diffused ; the 
soldiers, merchants, and aristocracy of England, convey it into every 
quarter of the globe. 

Thus, during the reign of Napoleon, and even for a long time after, 
the uninitiated English had incomplete ideas of continental events. 

446. Who, alas, could believe that falsehood is sometimes the 
solemn work of a government, of a nation, even of the whole human 
race ; who are perfidious to their children, to their posterity, and, above 
all, to those who are the most warmly attached to them ? 

This is a fact. 

447. A caste, or class of society, often communicates to others, and 
imbibes itself, or altogether repels, doctrines which are opposed or 
favourable to the increase of population, and to its welfare in a certain 
locality. 

448. Can we deduce, from the knowledge of spots, the localities and 
the circumstances under which rival people, or hostile castes, will 
communicate to others^ and imbibe themselves, doctrines opposed to 
population ? 

449. We may deduce them from the consideration of spots, and from 
the age of the people. 

450. In every reunion of men tiiere are two great doctrines, allied 
to the energy, the character, and the density of the population — the 
naked truth and profitable illusions, pessimism and optimism. 

Energetic workers and pessimism coalesce. 

The affluent and the poor, the timorous and those devoid of energy, 
unite themselves to optimism. 

451. Religious and moral doctrines have an influence upon the 
development of the population. 
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452. Thus, it is said that life has more activity, and is more pro- 
ductive, among the Protestants than among the Roman Catholics. 

453. But, hi us not forget, different forms of worship are too often 
mere professions, serving only as a mask to conceal the real principles 
which influence a man's daily life. 

CHAPTER XXVUI. 

455. The character and manners of a people depend, in great part, 
on the geographical peculiarities of the country ; but also upon the 
ideas which have been bequeathed to them by destroyed nations^ as 
well as those ideas which they receive from neighbouring people. 

Thus, the French of the present day are influenced in their conduct 
by the influences of climate ; by the ideas, usages, and laws of the 
Greeks and Romans ; by ideas which they imbibe from England, Ame- 
rica, Germany, Poland, Prussia, &c. 

456. On the border of fertilizing and navigable waters spring up 
riches : riches give birth to bodily repose, to mental liberty ; to ideas 
for ,the preservation, the consumption, and the reproduction of pro- 
perty; questions of partition, robbery of all kinds; and, consequently^ 
restraint and repression. 

457. The rich (and many are possessed of something) maintain 
doctrines of order and of wisdom. 

458. Geometrical measures and calculation are the ofispringof want. 
Man clings, in fertile spots, to material property : he who acquires 

the most, is the man who is most dexterous or most laborious; he it is 
who possesses the most power. The aristocracy spring from thence. 
- Hence, superabundance, accumulation of goods and storehouses, 
prisons, laws, and judges are necessary. Nor do these suffice : the 
people must be convinced of the necessity of probity ; the children 
must be prepared to live in the midst of all this property without 
meddling with it. Their minds must be diverted from the sensual 
pleasures which all this property procures. They must be taught that 
abundance is not the sole source of happiness ; the pleasures of ima- 
gination must be invented. 

459. Moreover, this aggregation of productions, this complication of 
labour, the low habitation, the impure air, want, and mendicity under 
many forms, ^veaken the vital energy of the poor; the experience, ever 
fatal, of revolt, crushes them ; they become submissive and humiliated. 

^ Many principles and facts originate from the thirst for justice and 
riches which torments man, in spots where superfluity of property is 
dominant. 

460. Thenoe also spring up many voluptuous talents — music, 
painting, sculpture. In short, these fertile spots are the centres of what 
is called civilization. 

461. The dweller on the mountains finds pleasures with facility in 
the aspect of nature, in the purity of the abundant and exhilarating air ; 
a few inspirations of this air, a few pulsations of the heart, produced 
by a cool and animated blood, a few glances of the distant plain and 
of the lovely neighbouring retreats, procure for him as much pleasure 
as the sight of a heap of stuffs aflbrds to the man of the plain. 

The mountaineer is conscious of high emotions; of a delicious vigour 
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iivhich pervades every muscle, and every vein and artery. He is 
proud and fearless. 

These principles ought to be applied to all animated beings. 

So true are they, that a loft^ hill of little extent, in the midst of 
extensive plains, contains inhabitants who are much dreaded by those 
of the lowlands. 

462. The energetic mountaineer loves the rough unfettered life. 

We must not believe that the same injury produces the same suf- 
fering in the mountaineer and in the man of the plain. 

The same stroke produces, according to the state in which the man 
may be, pleasure or pain. 

This law has a much greater extent than we imagine, and explains 
many facts deemed incomprehensible. 

463. The geographical and historical characters of the habitation of 
a man, his bodily form, his movements, his ideas and passions, depend 
one upon the other, and are closely connected by laws little known as 
yet to the many, but certain and evident to observing men. 

Many unenlightened persows will deny this principle, and will even 
oppose it with irritation. Let such persons pardon the author, if some- 
times he is at fault. 

This would be the place to give the promised data ; but will not he 
who first reveals them have to fear lest he should create, in unen- 
lightened persons, prejudices and resentments ? 

Everything is dangerous in the hands of people devoid of intelligence. 

464. The foreign substances which are always found in potable water 
have much influence on the configuration of man and of animals, and 
upon their character. 

It is well known that lime, taken inwardly, affects man's visage and 
temperament. 

465. The heat of the sun, the aridity of the soil, the scarcity, the bad 
quality of alimentary water, the dryness of the air, produce the black 
colour in the skin of man. We have in Europe some indicatory 
examples. 

466. The sexual passion is the dominant occupation of the people of 
the south and of the affluent. It is one of the reasons wherefore a capital 
extends its power more easily to the south than to the north. 

467. The man who concedes nothing to the passions is always, and 
in everything, the most severe combatant. This law explains many 
facts : it explains much of the success attributed to good fortune, and 
to chance. 

468. There are populations necessarily subject to strangers, because 
licentiousness of manners prevents, in their case, the institution of a 
national government. 

469. In climates where the sexual passions are weak, marriage has 
a more mercantile character, is more legal, more calculated than else- 
where. 

470. Thus, marriage is closely connected to the passions by climate, 
and to the repartition of property by heritage. 

47 1 . Proprietaries, hereditary possessions, marriage, manners permis- 
sive of monogamy or polygamy, climate, geographical characteristics, 
laws, government — all these things partly depend one upon the other. 
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472. In climates and in spots where tbe sexual passions are ardent, 
the woman does no labour, the man but little. 

473. Hence brigandage or war. 

474. It is well known, that in the southern climates the sexual pas- 
sions are more precocious than in the northern. The women are mar- 
ried at nine, ten, fifteen years of age, according to the climate. 

Old age too, in warm climates, approaches with more rapid strides. 
Beauty fades there rapidly. Their lot then is less happy tnan the lot 
of those towards the north. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

475. Men of the north subdue the south by force ; but men of the 
south introduce themselves into the government by tact. 

Men of the north prevail in the hour of violence : men of the south 
regain in the period of calm all that they lost by violence ; and this is 
constantly recurring, as the melted snow ever descends from the moun* 
tain-top. * 

The people of the north, in a savage state, may be momentarily mas- 
tered by a civilized people from the south ; but there must be a wide 
difference of civilization between the two. 

Thus, the French ought not to be occupiers in Canada in face of the 
English and the Germans. 

The English, the Germans, and the Russians govern in the north of 
America. 

The Spaniards have governed in the Netherlands, but Spaniards 
mingled with Germans. But the Spaniards are mountaineers ; and, 
after all, what a. contest they have had to sustain, and how has it 
terminated ! and what a petty people they have, in vain, wished to 
subdue ! 

Two events have greatly favoured Russia : royalty has descended to 
the south, and the capital has mounted to the north. 

476. Northmen, or mountaineers, employ great and energetic means, 
often maintain disputes with the noblesse, are cognizant of meanness 
and nobility of soul. Men of the south and of the plains calculate only. 

477. It is from the south that political skill emanates. 

478. Kings, coming from the south to a northern people, convey 
the art of governing, of embellishing, and of aggrandizing the capital 
and the towns : they increase the royal power and the extent of the 
empire. 

479. Men of the north, on the contrary, have terminated their 
career miserably as kings of the south. 

It is that the uorthmen are more temperate, more inured to priva- 
tions, than the men of the south ; but they have less acuteness, less 
political adroitness : they have, moreover, a repugnance to the exercise 
of a cunning shrewdness which, to them, savours of perfidy. 

Thus, France has given kings to Poland. Lately, a Frenchman of 
the south became King of Sweden, and prospered there. 

England has taken her kings from the continent and towards the 
south. 

The Bourbons were originally from the south of France. The 
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Emperor was born in Corsica. Italy gave ns scribes, then literati, 
then queens, and at last an Emperor. 

Napoleon had been happy as King of France ; but he wished to 
employ force against the men of the north, he wished to conquer them, 
and it was contrary to an important law. 

The fortune of the warrior Napoleon had its rise at Toulon, it 
expanded into greatness in Italy, it suffered in the mountains of Spain 
and against the English ; it was deeply wounded at Moscow ; it 
perished at Waterloo. Emanating from the southern extremity of 
France, his fortune succumbs at the northern extremity. 

What was the end of one of the last kings of modern Greece ? 

And the Latin empire, how rapidly has it fallen ! 

What was the end of the Stuarts of Scotland, in England? 

What was the end of Conradin ? 

Mountainous Spain has not much more political adroitness than the 
north ; and yet what was the fate of the grandson of Louis XIV. 
upon the Spanish throne ? . 

Two kings of Spain, born at the north, although assisted by the 
political advantages of the south, have been struck, whilst upon the 
throne, with a profound melancholy, and have abdicated — Charles V. 
and Philip V. 

The German empire has taken its chiefs from Saxony, then from 
Swabia, then from Switzerland ; always descending to the south, along 
the Rhine. 

Vienna, in such proximity to the Alps, ought to extend its power 
into the Tyrol, and into upper Italy. 

The fixed position of the capital of the empire at Vienna ought to 
attract to the empire the people of the Rhenish mountains, the real 
Germans; this will finally be accomplished. 

482. There are spots where we find both a meridian heat, moun-^ 
tains, maritime banks, rivers, marshes, &c. 

The inhabitants of these spots are at the same time adroit, energetic, 
generous,' and perfidious. These are people greatly celebrated among 
nations — ^the Romans. 

• 483. It is the warmth of the day, the coolness of the nights, the air 
which is breathed, the repose of body which the climate requires, and 
which the paucity of their wants permits, which produce in men near 
the equator that mental acuteness, and those ideas and passions 
observable in them. 

484. It is the air which they breathe, the exercise which they take, 
the character and extent of the tableau which is always present to 
their view, which produce in mountaineers the ideas, the energy of cha- 
racter, and the inclinations observable in them. 

485. Man is impregnated with everything which affects his senses : 
thus, the man accustomed to see the filthy refuse of streets, or the low 
muddy banks of rivers, has ideas, words, intonations, and vocal articu- 
lations corresponding with that which he is in the constant habit of 
seeing and hearing. 

486. At the same time, the excess of an evil produces its own 
feinedy: thus, cleanliness reigns in Holland; we are less incon- 
tenienced by the cold in Prussia than in France. 
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487. The northman imbibes ideas and passions more within the 
dwelling than without ; the man of the south, more from without than 
within the dwelling. 

488. If you wish really to understand history, bear iu mind, and 
encourage by observation and reflection this known, but disregarded 
truth— every man, every family, every society, every community has a 
poetry to which it sacrifices much material property. 

If you are only cognizant of the pleasures of the senses, do not deny, 
those of the heart and mind ; they are the very soul and existence of a 
vast number of men. 

One is endeared to a site because it was the place of his birth or the 
home of his youth ; another, to the tomb of his father ; another, to the 
honour of his name ; another, to the purity of his wife and children ; 
another, to his religion. 

It is said that the French Emperor recommended his soldiers to pay 
great respect to the wives and daughters of the Vendeans. 
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No. VI. 

{Continued from page 86.) 

In the north-east of the territory, afterwards called Judeea, was situated 
the inheritance of the tribe of Benjamin — ^a small, but fertile, and well- 
cultivated district. The warlike spirit of this tribe was preintimated by. 
Jacob's declaration that Benjamin should ravin as a wolf; that in the 
morning he should devour the prey, and in the evening divide the spoil. 
The division of the spoil may refer to the common interest which Judah 
and Benjamin had in subduing the Jebusites, who dwelt on the conter- 
minous limits of those two tribes. Judah and Benjamin, it will be 
recollected, were the only territorial tribes (the tribe of Levi being in- 
cluded) who maintained allegiance to the house of David when Pales- 
tine became divided into two kingdoms. Saul, the first king of the 
Jews, wa^ of the tribe of Benjamin ; and David, whose accession dis- 
placed the family of Saul, was of the tribe of Judah : but the position 
of Jerusalem was a sufficient inducement for the Benjamites to make 
common cause with the tribe of Judah against the rebellious arrogance 
of Jeroboam, the usurper of Ephraim, The chief dignity of the tribe 
of Benjamin, viz., the possession of Zion, and of the Divine presence 
dwelling between the cherubim, was foretold in these words of Moses : 
''The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him; and the Lord shall 
cover him all the day long, and he shall dwell between his shoulders.*' 
(Deut. xxxiii. 12.) 

The principal towns in the tribe of Benjamin were Jericho, Bethel, 
Gibeon, and Jebus or Jerusalem. 

Jericho was situated in a fertile plain abounding in palm-trees, and 
was the Brst city in Palestine that was attacked by the tribes of Israel, 
when they had crossed the Jordan, to commence the working out of a 
great purpose of Heaven revealed to their forefather Abraham. The 
extraordinary events that marked the progress of that patriarch's de- 
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scendants, on their way from the plague-stained Nile to the mysterious 
gateway which was opened for their passage across Jordan, had filled 
the inhabitants of Jericho with alarm, and, in one instance, that of 
Rahab the harlot (or rather innkeeper), inspired such faith acquiescing 
in the designs of heaven, as disposed her to " receive the spies with 
peace.*' The city was utterly destroyed by Joshua ; and a curse, pro- 
nounced over its smoking ashes, foretold the destiny of the man who, 
in Ahab's days, presumed to attempt the rebuilding of Jericho. 
(1 Kings Evi. 34.) We can hardly suppose, therefore, that the Jericho 
of the New Testament occupied the scene which the blast of the rams' 
horns had laid desolate. The earlier city was probably close by the 
fountain of Elijah ; and that of the time of Herod farther south, near 
the sources of the brook Cherith. The later Jericho, restoring to the 
plain a " city of palm-trees," without involving exposure to the curse, 
is now probably represented by some ruins a little to the west of the 
miserable modern village called er-Riha. 

Several travellers concur in describing the road from Jerusalem to 
Jericho as extremely dismal ahd dangerous, conducting along the edges 
of precipices, and through deep rocky valleys. This circumstance 
shows the force of the conception which fixed on the scenes referred to 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, and will dispose us to execrate more 
strongly the inhumanity of the Priest and Levite, who could withhold 
succour from a fellow-creature in a situation so desolate. 

At Jericho was the residence of Zaccheus the publican, who climbed 
up into the sycamore-tree to obtain a sight of Jesus. A solitary t) Im, 
the only representative of the beautiful trees that anciently adorned the 
plain, has been imagined by some pilgrims to be the sycamore of Zac- 
cheus ! and an old castle is regarded by them as having been his 
habitation. Thus does the venerative faculty in man, when cultivated 
apart from the superintendence of sober reason, induce upon his mind 
a superstition that lowers the dignity, and lessens, while it may seem 
to increase, the strength of faith. Heaven's wisdom has not suffered 
the land of its ancient peculiar people to preserve, to any extent, relics 
that can be indisputably connected with the persons of individuals noted 
in holy writ ; that we may ** walk by faith and not by sight;" that our 
affections may be directed rather to the celestial home where the de- 
parted righteous are now, than to the precise earthly scenes and objects 
with which they were brought in contact during the days of their 
pilgrimage. 

Bethel was a border town between Ephraim and Benjamin, about 
twelve miles north of Jerusalem. . The place was first called Bethel by 
Jacob, to indicate . that he accounted it ** none other but the house of 
God/* in consequence of the vision that was here vouchsafed to him. 
Although Bethel was assigned to Benjamin, yet, as it was wrested from 
the Canaanites by the tribe of Ephraim, it was afterwards included in 
. the kingdom of Israel. Bethel was made by Jeroboam the southern 
seat, as Dan was the northern, for the worship of the golden calf. This 
desecration of a spot where the ark of God had once been deposited, 
prompted the Jews to designate the place by the contemptuous appel- 
lation Bethaven (house of vanity). On the high ground eastward of 
this spot, viz., between Bethel and Ai, Abraham first pitched his tent 
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ia Palestine^ and thence looked forth over the length and breaddi 
of the land which God assured him his. seed should inherit. A scene 
of ruins, now called Beitin, and occasionally inhabited by a few 
Arabs dwelling in tents, has been identified as the site of the ancient 
Bethel. 

Gibeon was a distinguished city of the Hivites, who craftily induced 
Joshua to spare them by a covenant of peace. This league prompted 
the Amorites to make war against Gibeon ; and, during the battle in 
which Joshua repulsed them, the sun and moon stood still at the 
command of the Hebrew leader. At Gibeon, as being the place of the 
tabernacle, Solomon had come to worship, on the occasion when God 
appeared to him, and granted him the wisdom for which he was so 
renowned. El- Jib, a small village about five miles north of Jerusalem, 
and full of old ruins, occupies the site of the ancient city. 

Jerusalem, the city of pre-eminent interest in Palestine, lay towards 
the south-west of the tribe of Benjamin, and immediately north of 
Judah. It was'^a city in the days of Joshua, but acquired its chief 
importance in the days of David, who made it the metropolis of the 
kingdom, and obtained Divine sanction to make Mount Moriah the 
site of the Temple, A more central situation, such as Samaria, may 
appear preferable in the view of travellers, as the place whither the 
tribes of the Lord should repair on the days of chief solemnity; but 
Jerusalem was the place which God chose ** to put his name there ;" 
and certainly it was in a position sufficiently suitable for its being the 
capital of the reduced dominions of Rehoboam. The place had been 
called Jebus, as being inhabited by the Jebusites ; and when David, 
.who had reigned in Hebron over the single tribe of Judah, was called 
to rule over the whole of Israel, he took Zion from the Jebusites, and 
named it, as his own dwelling, the City of David. Here he placed the 
ark of the covenant, and built an altar to the Lord ; but for his son, 
Solomon, was reserved the celebrity of having built the magnificent 
Temple of Jerusalem. The city was variously affected in its fortunes 
according to the good or bad government of its princes ; but at length, 
about 100 years after the time of Manasseh, the heinous provocations 
of unrighteousness brought against it the besieging force of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who laid waste its walls, palaces, and temple. After the 
captivity, the city was rebuilt ; a second temple being reared, whose 
glory was predicted to surpass that of the first, as being honoured by 
the presence of Messiah within its walls. The history of Jerusalem, 
whicn is almost a history of Palestine, is too affluent m details to be 
presented here; and a selection of its more prominent parts would 
only furnish what is already pretty generally known. We merely add, 
therefore, on this part of the subject, that the Temple and City had 
been magnificently improved by Herod just before the advent of our 
Lord ; and that this was, alas 1 but an adorning of the victim for sacri- 
fice—a preparation to fill with more exulting triumph the hearts of the 
Roman invaders, who, (a. d. 70,) according to the Messiah's prediction, 
left not in Jerusalem one stone upon another. 

As the land of Israel was the most sacred of all lands, in virtue of 
being selected by the Almighty as the field on which was to be reared, 
by gradual preparation, the great harvest of man's rdleemed immor- 
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tality ; so was Jerusalem tbe most sacred spot on the whole area of the 
Hebrew's inheritance, as being the place which God had chosen, above 
all others, to put his name there. Many localities had derived an im- 
press of sanctity from being the temporary resting-place of the ark of 
God ; but for Jerusalem was reserved the distinction of being the city 
of the fixed tabernacle of the Lord of Hosts — the metropolis of theo- 
cratic empire, and the scene whereon the Church of the Christian Dis- 
pensation should first receive its sanction, its form, and its missionary 
ordination. 

Nearly 2000 years before the advent of our Lord« the Mount on 
which the great Temple of Solomon was to be built was visited by an 
aged parent, in company with his son, to render obedience to the mys- 
terious command, which said,*' Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah, and offer him 
there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of/' This was to impress on the chosen eminence a typical cha- 
racter, prefiguring the great ransom-offering to be made by the Messiah. 
And, at the early period of Abraham's visit, there may have been 
in this neighbourhood a local habitation answering to the name Salem, 
which we find constituting the royal title of Melchizedek. Salem, 
however, signifies peace; and Jerusalem the habitation, or inheritance, 
of peace : a fit name for the city of that spiritual King whom prophecy 
denominated the Prince of Peace. 

The ancient city of Jerusalem was built on three hilla— Moriah, Acra, 
and Zion, — the two former lying, respectively, north-east and north of 
the latter. The valleys separating these hills are still distinguishable 
as depressions, although now in their bosom lie mouldering the ruins 
of many of Jerusalem's ancient dwellings, filling up and disfiguring 
those features of nature which once made Jerusalem *' beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth." The valley between Acra and 
Zion received the Greek name of Tyropoeon, denoting it the '* Valley 
of Cheesemongers ;" and this being joined by another valley separating 
Acra and Moriah, their common prolongation extended southwards to 
the Pool of Siloam on the south-east of Mount Zion. The Mount 
Moriah appears to have been occupied, in the time of David, by a 
Jebusite named Araunah, from whom the king purchased it for a place 
whereon the House of the Lord should be erected. For that purpose 
the summit was artificially ei^tended so as to include a sufficient area 
for the Temple, together with the storehouses, officers' courts, Levitical 
residences, &c., which belonged to it. This structure, remarkable not 
so much for its magnitude as for its magnificence, was begun in the 
fourth year, and finished in the eleventh, of the reign of Sotomon. 
Only, however, until the death of that monarch did it continue to be 
the centre of worship for the whole family of Israel. And, after being 
deserted by one portion of the community, it was often desecrated by 
the idolatries of the other, and was accordingly devoted by a jealous 
God as a prey to tbe hand of spoliation. After being repeatedly plun- 
dered, it was burnt by Nebuchadnezzar, (b. c. 588,) and the ark of 
God with its mercy-seat was consumed in the flames of Jehovah's ven- 
geance. Thus was the duration of the first house a period of about 
400 years. 
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The Jews who returned from the land of captirity under the permis- 
sive edict of Cyrus, rebuilt the temple in nearly the same number of 
years which the original structure required. Its duration, amidst many 
vicissitudes, was alK)ut 480 years, at the end of which period it was 
stormed, and in great part destroyed, by the Roman troops, who as- 
sisted Herod the Great in his struggles for ascendancy. About twenty 
years, however, before the birth of Christ, that prince commenced the 
execution of a magnificent plan for the restoration and enlargement of 
the sacred edifice. The design was so vast, or elaborate, that the 
building operations were not completed at his death ; and the work of 
extension and embellishment lasted so long, under his successors, that 
the Jews in the time of our Saviour's public ministry could say, 
" Forty and six years was this temple in building." 

The hill on which the Temple was built was well defended, on its 
eastern side, by the precipices, at the foot of which flowed the brook 
Kedron through the valley of Jehoshaphat. Similar protection was 
given by the valley of Tyropoeon on the south. But for the defence of 
the north and west sides of the sacred eminence, which were more 
assailable, there was built near the north-west corner, in the time of the 
Maccabees, a fortress called the Tower of Antonia. From this tower, 
however, which communicated with the Temple, the Romans rushed 
into the holy place, to accomplish the Saviour's prediction of its awful 
ruin ; and though Titus the emperor was unwilling that the edifice 
should be destroyed, he endeavoured in vain to quench the flames 
which had been kindled by the firebrand of a Roman soldier, and 
which left for the Jew the humiliating affliction of beholding on a 
desolate area the place where the temple had stood. This final de- 
struction happened a.d. 70. The emperor Adrian afterwards built a 
temple of Jupiter on the site of the Temple of the living God. And 
now on the same spot stands the splendid Mosque of Omar, receiving 
as worshippers the expectants of a sensual paradise, the champions of 
what was once a dread alternative — the Koran, or the sword. Around 
this usurping structure is a verdant lawn, adorned with some olive and 
cypress trees, which render the scene extremely beautiful. But how 
affecting is the thought that the bright green sward is but the turf of 
interment, beneath which the choicest glories of ancient Israel have 
been ignominiously entombed. 

Mount Zion was the highest of the three hills on which Jerusalem 
was built ; having on its western side the valley of Gihon^ and on the 
south that of Hinnom, which at its eastern termination becomes part 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat. The Tyropoeon divided it from Acra, 
and its superior height obtained for its habitations the appellation of 
the Upper City, while those of Acra were called the Lower City. 
Mount Zion seems to have contained the royal palace, the armory 
and prison, and the residences of the chief priests. That portion of it 
which is included in the modern town is now to a great extent occu- 
pied by an Armenian convent. It contains, moreover, the Anglican 
Cathedral Church of St. James — a recent erection connected with the 
Protestant bishopric of Jerusalem, established by the English and 
Prussian governments. 

The Lower City» on Mount Acra, seems to have contained the ordi- 
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nary dwellings and public market-places of Jerusalem; and the 
modern city of Jerusalem is now confined almost entirely within the 
limits of Acra. But in its north-east quarter is the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, built by the Empress Helena ; and if that church 
really contains the site of the Saviour's tomb, which there are certainly 
very strong reasons for admitting, the modern town must in this 
quarter extend its buildings beyond the limit of ancient Jerusalem. 

The streets of Jerusalem are very uneven and narrow ; and several of 
its modem dwellings are built on mounds of rubbish, thirty or forty feet 
above the natural level. The buildings are of stone, and are in gene- 
ral in a very neglected and dilapidated condition. Notwithstanding, 
however, the deformity which characterizes the particular houses and 
streets of Jerusalem, tne general appearance of the city from a distance 
is somewhat imposing. From the Mount of Olives, rising eastward 
from the valley of Jehoshaphat, the traveller obtains his most interest- 
ing impression of the aspect of this remarkable city. There is a general 
incline of its whole area towards the east ; so that a very distinct view 
of it is presented to an observer stationed upon the Mount of Olives. 
The minarets of the smaller mosques, and the domes of the better class 
of habitations, form, with the larger edifices to which we have pre- 
viously adverted, a picture of considerable beauty. But Gethsemane 
is on the side of the Mount of Olives ; and that melancholy spot, when 
contemplated by the Christian traveller, proves a key to the mystery of 
Jerusalem's degradation. An agony was there endured, with which 
the Hebrew would not sympathize ; and treachery was there perpetrat- 
ed, with which the Hebrew stained his hand : and now are degrada- 
tion, and poverty, and vain superstition, the consequent inheritance 
of that city, which knew not in the day of mercy's visitation the things 
belonging to her peace. J. H. 



SPECIMENS OF PARSING AND PARAPHRASING. 

NO. XIV. 

[The subjoined passage, selected for paraphrasing, is from a recent 
translation of Virgil's poem on husbandry, the Georgics, by the Rev. 
W. H. Bathurst. The poem is interesting chiefly for the inforipation it 
gives us of the state of agricultural knowledge among the' Ronians in 
the Augustan Age. That it should contain assertions which modern 
science has shown to be incorrect is, of course, no matter for surprise.] 

*' Survey man's distant tribes, and various homes, . 
From where the rude Gelonian savage roams, 
To bright Arabia's eastern climes, and see 
How every land bears some pecuUar tree. 
Black ebony from India comes alone, 
Their native frankincense Sabaeans own. 
Need I describe the acacia's thickened juice. 
The fragrant gum balsamic groves produce ; 
IJow white wool grows on Ethiopian trees. 
And silken tufts are plucked by the Chinese ; 
What towering woods the Indian regions boast. 
At the last limit of earth's eastern coast; 
How, 'midst a people skill'd to use the bow. 
No arrow's flight above the trees can go." 
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(a) Parse the words From, Where, How, Alone, Describe, Pro^ 
duce. What. 

(b) Explain the expressions Distant tribes. Various homes, Ge- 
Ionian savage, Sabteans, Acacia* s thickened juice. White wool. 
Silken tufts, 

(c) Write a paraphrase of the passage. 

(o) Pahsino. 

From, prep, governing ihe " place " or ** region *' understood. This 
suppression of the object of a prepos. is exemplified also in the 
phrases /rout beyond Jordan, amounting to above four shillings. 

Where, relative or conjunctive adv.=** in which," modif. roams, A 
conjunctive adverb is one which connects clauses, besides modifying, 
just as a relative pronoun connects clauses, besides representing 
a noun. 

How, relative or conjunctive adv.r-**in what manner,*' modif. bears 
in the first instance, grows in the second. 

Alone, adj. defining India, 

Describe, verb, infin. gov. by the verb need, governing jziice and gum. 

Produce, verb trans, agreeing with its nomin. groves, and gov. the re- 
lative which understood. 

What, definitive adjective, defining woods* 

(b) Explanation. 

Distant tribes, widely distributed over the earth. 

Various homes, places of habitation differing as to soil, productions, &c, 

Gelonian savage, a wild people of Scythia, on the south-east of the 

Baltic. 
Sabceans, the people inhabiting that southern part of Arabia called in 

Scripture Seba or Sheba. 
Acacia* s thickened juice, what we now call Gum Arabic, produced in 

Egypt. 
White wool, an allusion to the cotton-tree of Upper Egypt. 
Silken tufts, the produce of the silkworm, mistaken as the produce 

of a tree. 

(c) Paraphrase. 

Consider the number of tribes of which the human race consists, and 
the diversity of the situations allotted to them, from the shores of the 
Baltic, inhabited by the wild Gelonian, to the eastern regions of 
Arabia ; and observe how every land is distinguished by some tree 
peculiar to it. The black ebony is the production of the Indian soil. 
SaboDa, in the south of Arabia, is remarkable for its aromatic plants. 
I need not describe the well-known gum that exudes fi-om the acacia, 
or the fragrant juices which are collected in balsamic groves ; how 
some trees in Upper Egypt supply the white wool of cotton, and others 
in China bear tufts of silk ; how, in India, the remotest of earth's 
regions eastwardy the trees are so gigantic, that no arrow can be shot 
beyond their hei^ht^ even b^ a people famed for their skill in archery. 
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(The Editor begs to Itate distinctly that he is not answerable for the opinions 

of bis Correspondents.) 

METHODS OF GIVING LESSONS ON OBJECTS* 

{Continued from page 134.) 

1. Error and ignorance have been denominated twin sisters. Any- 
thing, then, that may tend to er-adicate these two evils ought to be 
highly valued; hence, in all good systems of education, exercises 
which have for their end the cultivation and improvement of the atten- 
tion, memory, and reason, occupy, and justly, an important place. 
Lessons on objects, including all that may easily be brought under 
this term, will form an excellent course of instruction on what may, 
with propriety, be termed Exercises in Thinking. " Memory and at- 
tention,'' says Abercrombie, "are greatly promoted in young persons 
by writing ; provided it be done, not merely in the form of extracts 
from books, but in their own words; in history, for example, in the 
form of chronological tables ; and on other subjects in clear and dis- 
tinct abstracts, neatly and methodically written. The most common 
and trivial occurrences may be made the source of mental improve- 
ment — as the habits of animals; the natural history of the articles 
that are constantly before us, in clothes, food, furniture ; articles of 
manufacture, from a watch to a pin ; the action of the mechanic 
powers, as illustrated by various contrivances in constant use; the 
structure of a leaf, a flower, a tree. To those farther advanced, a 
constant source of inteirest may be found in history, geography, and 
memoirs of eminent individuals; and in the leading principles of 
natural history, natural philosophy, and chemistry. Every new sub- 
ject of thought, which is thus presented to the mind, is both valuable 
in itself, by the powers which it calls into action, and by proving a 
nuclieus to which new facts may be afterwards associated. The great 
object to be kept in view, from the very earliest period, is, the para- 
mount importance of the actual knowledge of things on subjects of 
real utility ; the actual cultivation of habits of observation, inquiry, 
association, and induction ; and, as the foundation of the whole, the 
habit of steady and continued atteiltion. The cultivation of these 
mental habits is of greater value by far than any one acquirement 
whatever, for they are the basis of all future improvement, and are cal- 
.culated to give a tone to the whole character.'' 

2. In most of the Prussian schools. Exercises in Thinking ^ a Know- 
ledge of Nature, &c., have assigned them, in the routine of school 
duty, a separate hour and place. " These lessons," says Horace 
Mann, '* consisted of familiar conversations between teacher and 
pupils, on subjects adapted to the age, capacities, and proficiency of 
the latter. With the youngest classes, things immediately around 
them — the school-room, and the materials of which it had been built; 
its different parts, as foundation, floor, walls, ceiling, roof, windows, 
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doors, fire-place ; its furniture and apparatus ; its books, slates, paper ; 
the clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they were 
made ; the duties of children to animals, to each other, to their parents, 
to the old, to their Maker; — these are specimens of a vast variety of 
subjects embraced under the above heads. As the children advanced 
in age and attainments, and had acquired full and definite notions of the 
visible and tangible existences around them, and also of time and space, 
80 that they could understand descriptions of the unseen and remote, 
the scope of these lessons was enlarged, so as to take in the different 
kinds of nature, the arts, trades, and occupations of men, and the more 
complicated affairs of society/' 

3. *' We cause children," says M. de Gerando, *^ to repeat proposi- 
tions, to give definitions, but we neglect to accustom them to see 
actual things. That which forms the judgment, by the knowledge of 
facts, is observation. For not only are children capable of observing, 
but they are also delighted to observe. Let them, then, satisfy this 
taste, which is the instinct of a real necessity. Only, train them not to 
trust to first appearances, but to observe with order and continuity, and 
to note down that which they observe. The things the most familiar, 
the roost simple, can be applied to this useful practice. And instead 
of passing over, we should begin with that which is immediately within 
our reach.'' 

^' Pestalozzi has rendered us an immense service by teaching us how 
we can thus direct the observation of children to those objects which 
surround them. The more near these objects are, with regard to the 
child, the better he is able to seize them. And to assure ourselves that 
the child does observe, let us require him to give a description of that 
which he has seen. He will thus feel the necessity of observing stiU 
more closely and attentively. 

*' The study of natural history has a marvellous influence in giving a 
right and sound judgment tp those who assiduously devote themselves 
to it ; because it demands a habit of observation, at once calm, and 
methodical. The spectacle of nature, considered with an attentive eye« 
is to such a one a simple and mute logic, more efficacious than that 
of books. Do not hesitate, then, to teach the elements of natural his- 
tory to those children who attend our schools. These elements are 
full of attraction, even for the very youngest children ; and they do not 
withdraw them from the sphere of their ordinary impressions. Does 
not childhood delight in the productions of nature which come within 
its reach } An insect, a flower, a leaf, a grain of sand, may be made 
the subject of observations at once familiar and useful. To exercise 
children to observe, is to make them notice the appearance, shape, or 
outline of objects, their qualities, the parts of which they are composed, 
and the uses to which they are applied. But the making them seize 
the facts, isolated and detached, is not sufficient; they must also be 
taught early to observe how events are linked together, and the con* 
nexion which exists between effects and causes. Nothing more effec- 
tually induces to the formation of a sound judgment, than the accus- 
toming children to find out and to understand the why of each thing. 
Their own personal experience, however small, the experience of every 
moment, will furnish ao abundance of t«ts for this sort of induction. 
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The course of tbe water, the fklling of a stone, the ascent of the smoke, 
the return of the principal celestial phenomena, the laws relating to 
the growth of plants, all the processes in the economic arts, are so 
many opportunities prepared beforehand, to enable us to show to chil- 
dren a cause which acts, and an effect which is the consequence." 

4. In the course of instruction in natural history in the Institutions 
of Hofwyl are the following interesting remarks : — ** The various divi- 
sions of natural history should be intimately connected. The three 
principal branches must indeed be taught in distinct lessons ; but all 
violent separation should be avoided as injurious. Mineralogy, botany, 
and zoology should be taught alternately, and always as much as pos- 
sible with reference to each other, that the power of observation, whose 
cultivation is one great object in this branch of instruction, may be 
developed as completely and variously as pcMsible. 

** It is desirable that the teacher to whom the preparatory elementary 
course of instruction is entrusted should accustom his pupils, in their 
-occasional walks, to observe and describe the various forms which pre- 
sent themselves, — the colour, transparency, brilliancy, and weight of 
objects,-— the root, stem, branches, leaves, and flowers of plants, and 
the exterior parts of animals. The names of fruit and forest trees, 
garden vegetables, domestic animals, &c., may be daily and easily 
taught ; those of minerals sh6uld be deferred. But the learning of too 
extensive a nomenclature is to be carefully avoided, both before and 
during the course of instruction, lest the boy should acquire the very 
'natural idea, in such a course, that the learning of names is the prin- 
cipal object." 

I have thus directed attention to the methods of giving lessons on 
objects ; their usefulness ; the importance that ought to be attached to 
such a course in all schools, infant and elementary ; to the influence 
such lessons must have in developing the powers of comparison and 
observation, and in forming the judgment and reason; and have 
adduced extracts from the best educational authorities, in order to 
more strongly impress upon the minds of all engaged in the right edu- 
cation of the young, the reasons why they ought to devote a certain 
portion of their time every week to unfold to them the wonders of 
those objects and phenomena which are full of the manifestations of 
Wisdom, of Goodness, and of Power. 

IlfiADS OF A LESSON ON A VEGETABLE SUBSTANCE. — INDIA-RUBBER 

OR CAOUTCHOUC. 

1. Particulars regarding external appearance, qualities, &c. 

2. Where it is found. 

3. How the substance is obtained or prepared. 

4. Uses to which it is applied. 

5. History. 

SPECIMENS OF NOTES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THESE HEADS. 

1. (a) The Tree. Tree large, straight; attains the height of fifty 
or sixty feet ; throws off at the top numerous branches. 

{b) Piece of India-rubber: black, but, in pure state, white; 
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very pliable; elaBticj insipid; inflammable; imperyious to water: 
insoluble in water ; soluble in ether, &c. 

2. The tree is found in America and Asia ; chiefly in South America, 
in Guiana, and along the borders of the Amazon ; in Mexico. 

3. To get the caoutchouc, the trees are pierced in rainy season ; a 
thick whitish juice exudes ; becomes hard and darker when exposed 
to the air ; comes to Europe from America in shape of bottles, which 
are thus made : model made of clay, a thin coat placed on it, then 
allowed to dry over a fire ; another coat put on, then dried, and so on, 
till it is the proper thickness. When soft, lines are drawn with a blunt 
tool ; these permanently remain. When quite dry, the clay model is 
crushed and the particles shaken out of the bottles. We get it also in 
shape of beasts, birds, dsc. ; also in flat pieces, which come from Asia. 

4. Natives of S. America make boats, water-proof leggings, &c., of 
it. In England, cloth is made waterproof by being coated with it 
when liquified in oil distilled from gas tar — two or three surfaces are 
put together to form a double kind of cloth ; this cloth also air-proof: 
it is used for beds, cloaks, cushions, life-preservers, &c. Caoutchouc 
combined with wool, cotton and linen, forms braces, straps, bands, &c 
Worked into tops of gloves to keep them firm to the wrist. Been 
tried as a pavement in lobbies, squares, &c« Forms the bufiers of 
railway carriages* 

5. Discovered in 1735 to be juice of a tree; brought before as a 
curiosity from S. America — ^but nothing known of its nature or mode 
of obtaining it ; M. de la Gondamine, member of the French Academy, 
first learned its origin. More than 5000 cwts. imported here every 
year. 

QUESTIONS TO BE GIVEN VIVA VOCE. 

1. What is particular about this tree? To what height does it 
grow ? Of what colour is caoutchouc, when pure ? Explam the term 
pliable. What does hie mean? What is the meaning of elastic? 
Can any one give its etymology? Name another substance that is 
elastic. In what is india-rubber soluble ? Mention a substance that 
is very soluble. What do you mean by inflammable ? What does in 
here mean ? What does it mean in the word insoluble ? Give another 
word where it means in or into. What word means without taste ? 
What that which water cannot pass through ? 

2. Where is the india-rubber tree found ? Where is America? How 
does it lie from Europe? In what part of America is Guiana? What 
is the Amazon ? Where is it ? Where should I look for Mexico ? 

3. Does caoutchouc grow on a tree ? What is it then ? Tell whether 
the tree is cut down to get this substance. Why would they not cut 
it down? How do. they get it from the tree? When is the tree 
pierced? What happens after it has exuded from the tree ? Explain 
the word exude. In what form does it generally come to us ? Tell 
how this shape is given. How do they get the model out ? What is 
done to make the caoutchouc black ? Where do the flat white pieces 
come from ? 
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SIMILAR QUESTIONS TO BE PROPOSED OK HEADS 4 AVD 5« 

The following questions are to be written on the black-board » and 
the answers are to be put down either on paper or on slates. The 
numbers do not correspond to the headings that are given above, but 
are adopted to teach the children habits of order and neatness, and to 
keep the one question or answer distinct from the other. 

1. Write the particulars concerning the external appearance of the 
india-rubber tree, 

2. Mention all the qualities of caoutchouc, and clearly explain the 
meaning of each terra. 

3. Mention under each of the following heads such substances as are 
inflammable, elastic, pliable, insipid and soluble. 

4. Explain the mode of obtaining and preparing india-rubber. 

5. Specify the precise locality in which the tree is found. 

6. Enumerate the uses in the arts, &c., to which india-rubber is 
applied. R, M. A. 

A SHORT LESSON ON THE RIVER SYSTEMS. 

NOTES. 

River, definition of; origin, source, mouth, right and left bank. 
Primary rivers, tributaries, confluence, affluents, feeders. 
River system, definition of; illustration of, basin, water shed. 
Classes of rivers, oceanic, continental, uses. 

LESSON. 

A river may be generally defined, as a stream of water rising inland, 
and emptying itself into the sea. 

Origin. Rivers have their origin, either in the melting of the glacial 
ice and snow, or in springs, a number of which unite to form a stream, 
or otherwise they flow from lakes. 

The commencement of a river, or the most distant point at which it 
originates, is called the source ; the part at which it flows into or joins 
the sea, is called the mouth ; iu descending the river, that is in follow- 
ing its direction from source to mouth, the bank on the right hand is 
called the right bank, and the bank on the left liand is called the left 
bank. 

A primary river, in its course towards the sea, is commonly joined 
by many other rivers, which are called tributaries or affluents ; those 
which flow in at the right bank are called right-hand tributaries, those 
on the left, left-hand tributaries ; the part at which the tributary joins 
its primary, is called the confluence. The affluents themselves also 
sometimes receive the contents of lesser streams ; these are called the 
feeders. 

A primary stream with its affluents and feeders, forms what is called 
a river system, which system is called after the name of its primary. 

A river system, marked out on the black board, would have 
something the appearance of an espalier, the trunk representing the 
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primary river, the branches the affluents or tributaries, and the twig^ 
the feeders. 

The extent of country drained by a system, is called the hydrogra- 
pliical region or basin of the river, which latter term is also applied to 
the channel actually occupied by the water. 

The basin of a river in its more extended sense, may I^e defined by 
an imaginary line passing through the sources of its feeders. 

That portion of country whicli separates one river system from 
another, is called the water parting or water shed. 

The roof of a house forms an illustration of a watershed, the ridge 
being the water parting, and the sides of the roof representing the 
country which is drained in different directions. The water shed, 
though commonly formed by a lofty range of mountains, yet some- 
times consists of but a slight convexity of surface. As an illustration 
of the former may be instanced the Alps, separating the systems of 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, and the Po; and of the latter, the 
water shed separating the systems of the Dniester and Dnieper, which is 
formed of very slight elevations on the great plain of Russia, also the 
Bancos and Mesas of the Llanos of South America: the Bancos are 
but about four or five feet high, and the Mesas rise so gradually as to 
be scarcely perceptible. 

It was stated as a general definition, that a river is a stream of water 
rising inland and running into the sea ; but this is not always the 
case; hence arise two classes of rivers, namely, oceanic and con- 
tinental. 

Oceanic are those which either directly or indirectly flow into the 
Ocean, as the Amazon, the Danube. 

Continental rivers are those whose waters never reach the ocean, 
but which flow either into lakes, unconnected with the ocean, as the 
Volga, the Jordan ; or otherwise they are absorbed in sandy deserts, 
as many rivers of central Asia. 

Of those rivers which contribute to the ocean, by far the greater 
number are connected with the Atlantic. All the leading rivers of 
Europe except the Dwina ; many rivers of Africa, and the mighty sys- 
terns of the Amazons, the Mississippi, the La Plata, the Orinoco, and 
the St. Lawrence from America. 

The Pacific, considering its great extent, has but few river contri- 
butions, and none of importance from the American side save the 
Columbia and Colorado ; Asia, however, discharges into it the great 
systems of the Amour, Yang-tse-Kiang, Hoang-Ho, Si-Kiang and 
Camboja. 

The Indian Ocean also receives from Asia the Ganges, Brahmapootra, 
Irawaddy, Indus, and Euphrates. 

The Arctic Ocean also receives from Asia, the Obi, Yenesei, and 
Lena; the Dwina from Europe, and the Mackenzie from America. 

Uses of rivers. Rivers serve many and important ends; among 
which may be mentioned drainage, irrigation, and navigation ; they 
also afford a supply of food, and consequent employment to man ; and 
furnish us with water-power, available for various useful purposes. 
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BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR POOR GIRLS. 

LETTER II. 

Mt dear Friend, — I will begin da capo. Having arranged the plan 
of my school in my head, I sought among my poorer acquaintance a. 
suitable person for a mistress, and soon found a young widow, who 
was struggling to maintain herself and two children by needle-work.. 
She was a beautiful needle-woman, but her health was bad, and her 
earnings seldom exceeded five shillings weekly, out of which sum she 
paid two for house-rent. I proposed to her to move into two rooms, 
of which I would pay the rent, to keep a working school according to 
my plan, for which she should receive 6d. from each scholar weekly. 
Having a direct interest in the number of scholars, she soon persuaded 
twelve or fourteen girls to come regularly, and, according to my direc- 
tions, the school was opened with praver and reading of the Psalms 
and lessons every morning, after which they worked till twelve, then 
separated for dinner, and returned again to their work for three hours 
in the afternoon. To make this time profitable as well as pleasant, I 
lent them amusing books, which the best readers in turn read aloud to 
the others. The girls soon learned to work well, and had plenty of 
work sent in to employ them, as I took care to fix low prices. I also 
deducted the expenses of needles and cotton, but the rest of their earn- 
ings I paid to the girls, advising them, however, to put the money into 
the clothing club. After some months, an orphan girl came to school, 
whose friends wished her to board with the schoolmistress: and the 
circumstances of two or three' of the scholars were such as to make it 
desirable for them also to do the same. At this time 1 had saved about 
twenty pounds, and I thought it a good opportunity of putting my full 
plan into execution. I now proposed to the widow to board as well 
as lodge herself and two children, and to give her ten pounds per 
annum for clothes, henceforth receiving myself the sixpence from each 
day-scholar, and four shillings weekly from each boarder. 

The school has now become a very much larger one, and the quan- 
tities required of food have proportionably increased, but I have not 
changed the general plan of living, which I settled thus : — On Thurs- 
day a piece of beef (now about 20 lb.) is sent in. This is boiled on 
Friday, and taken out of the pot about one hour before dinner, when a 
quantity of rice and vegetables are added, making very good soupe 
niaigre. On Saturday, about 10 lbs. of inferior but wholesome meat 
make a pudding. On Sunday, the beef boiled on Friday makes its 
appearance with plum-puddings, and, if there is any one at home to 
cook them, hot potatoes. On Monday, about the same quantity of 
meat as on Saturday makes broth. On Tuesday the remains of Sun- 
day's dinner are eaten, with baked rice-puddings. On Wednesday, 
plain suet dumplings; and on Thursday, a meat-pie or pudding as on 
Monday and Saturday. The bread is home-made, as being cheaper, 
more wholesome, and for the sake of teaching the girls that very useful 
accomplishment. Breakfast is at eight, consisting of bread and butter, 
tea, or rather milk and water, and bread and treacle at six ; dinner at 
one. The girls all rise at six, and go to bed at seven, eight, or nine, 
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according to their respective ages. At first, each girl iq turn was cook 
for the rest for one day only ; but I found this plan did not answer, 
as the girls forgot what they were taught. I now appoint a cook for 
the week, who has time to learn her business more thoroughly. 

I will only add to this letter a few details on the subject of furnishing. 
New bedsteads cost little more than second-hand ones, and are, of 
course, much stronger and better. The village carpenter will make 
them tor 105. each. Curtains are quite unnecessary luxuries; but you 
must allow three blankets to each bed at \0s. 6d. per pair, two pair 
of sheets, which need not cost above 55., as you can buy unbleached 
calico sheeting at 5d. per yard, which will wash and wear well. Chaff 
mattresses are very comfortable and economical ; if covered with the 
same brown calico, they will not cost above Ss. each, and bolsters not 
more than Is, 6d. The younger girls will make patchwork quilts at 
no expense ; and if there are any very little ones, they may make some 
paper pillows, which will be useful if you admit into your school a few 
girls ot a higher class, as I have done. — I am^ &c. 

LETTER III. 

My dear Frxeitp, — I have already spoken of my first object, that of 
raising intellectually, morally, and religiously, a low and unnecessarily 
degraded class of my fellow Christians, but I have hardly dwelt suffi- 
ciently on the state of the case. Allow me, therefore, to say a few words 
on the subject before I proceed to speak on the second object I have in 
view, namely, that of educating with them a higher class, whose pay- 
ments shall help to support the institution, and who shall receive a 
first-rate English education on Church principles, instead of the train- 
ing for dissent, or from dissenters, which they are now very generally 
receiving. To speak of the Jirst object. I will not pain you by bring 
ing forward the many proofs of immorality which meet us alike in town 
and country. Ask those who keep register offices in towns, and they 
will tell you that a virtuous young woman is scarcely to be found. 
You will say, '^ The best servants do not go to register offices ;*' but 
hundreds do ; and of these this is the report. Ask the country clergy-^ 
man the state of his parish, and with sorrow he will confess that it ia 
not much less polluted than the town. Indeed, there are country 
places absolutely worse than towns. Only last night a friend told me, 
with evident satisfaction, that her husband had had the pleasure of 
marrying two couples during the past year who were perfectly re- 
spectable. Two out of a large number and this an improvement I 
One obvious cause of this low state of morality is the want of sleeping 
accommodation* How can a girl accustomed to sleep with father and 
mother, grown-up brothers and sisters, perhaps even lodgers, in the 
same room, retain any feelings of modesty ? The same friend told me 
that she knew a case of this kind in which the mother and eldest «n- 
married daughter were confined nearly at the same time in the same 
room, which was also the sleeping-room of all the members of the 
family, including grown-up sons and a daughter of fifteen ! Had there 
been a school like mine in the neighbourhood, the poor girl might have 
been taken from this demoralising scene, and taiight that ^' for these 
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tbings' sake cotneth the wrath of Grod on the children of disobedience/' 
Had no rich friend stepped in to save her by placing her there, her 
father and mother, warned by the fate of their elder daughter, might 
have denied themselves some comforts and paid two shillings a week for 
her maintenance, remembering that they could not keep her at home 
for much less, and hoping that in a short time she would repay them. 
'* Such a girl should go to service," you will perhaps say. If she does, 
what is the result ? At fourteen she is set to work only fit for a woman. 
If, in a town, to carry a child or to carry weights up and down stairs ; if 
in the country, to assist in farm work equally unfit for her age, and 
after a few months of hard labour, the hospital or the workhouse 
receives her, and again after a few months send her forth to seek still 
lower places, and to drag on a miserable degraded life. Are there no 
places fit for girls, then? Very few indeed. Here and there an old 
lady keeps one maid and a girl to help her ; two old or poor young 
ladies want a girl to wait upon them ; an active bustling tradesman's 
wife, or small- farmer's wife, who does all the work herself, wants a 
girl to assist her ; a large family in which a girl is wanted to do needle- 
work : in all these cases the girl who gets a place is a lucky girl, 
especially the one who helps the old lady's one maid«-she will have to 
do her work thoroughly, far better than she could learn it at school, 
where the governess has twenty to teaeh, and this old lady (not 
governess) has but one. And for one place of this kind there are twenty 
of the kind I first named, especially among tradespeople whose wives 
are too fine to cook their husband's dinner, or clean their own houses, 
and who are too poor to pay a woman. They hire a wretched girl 
from 12 to 14, and having ruined her health for life, they send her 
away and get another. 

I must also allude to another opportunity you may have of doing 
good, if you establish a school of this kind. You may have the 
happiness of restoring even whole families to the Church, which they 
or their fathers have left in pride or ignorance. I will relate an 
instance: — Soon after my school was opened, a woman came to beg I 
-would admit her daughter as a day-scholar. I gave her the rules, 
which required constant [attendance on Sundays. This she refused at 
first to allow, but afterwards consented. I found the whole family 
were Anabaptists, and, of course, that the child had never been 
baptized. Under these circumstances I w.ould not allow her to say the 
first part of the catechism in her own name, but only as referring to 
those who had received the blessing of Baptism. I did not fail to 
point out to her the great loss she had sustained by her father's heresy, 
though I taught her to consider him as having been unfortunate in his 
early instruction, rather than wilfully wrong in his mature judgment. 
In a year's time, by God's help, she had become very anxious for 
baptism, and begged me to intercede with her father to gain his consent. 

For this purpose I called upon him, and should soon have been deep 
in the mazes of controversy had I not refused to argue the abstract 
question, impressing upon his mind that on his own principles he had 
no right to refuse his child's wish. The baptism she would receive 
could not do her harm — might, he must allow, possibly do her good, and 
would not prevent her eventually receiving his baptism^ if in later life 
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she should adopt his opinions. Thus urged, he consented to give his 
permission as soon as he should be satisfied of the sincerity of her wish. 
I immediately returned and sent Susan, who soon after received that 
name as a pledge of her adoption into the family of God. The end 
who can tell; this child is the eldest of ten, and may be the blessed 
means of bringing them also into the fold of Christ. 

Sincerely yours, 

M. S. R. 



CANDIDATES FOR GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES. 

Sib, — I am glad to use the pages of your well-known ''Journal" 
to give a little advice to the candidates for Government certificates. I 
believe that it is a well- ascertained fact that most of those who fail 
after due preparation, fail, because they have not paid sufficient 
attention to the commonest subjects. They blunder over first priu' 
ciples. Or they teach badly, for want of method. A word to the 
wise : I am one of those who prefer short letters to long ones, so I will 
say no more, except that I am your 

Constant Reader. 
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A VIEW OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY; IN THREE PARTS I AND 
THE nORJE. PAULINA. BY WILLIAM PALEY, D.D. A *NEW EDITION, 
WITH NOTES, AN ANALYSIS, AND A SELECTION OF QUESTIONS FROM 
THE SENATE-HOUSE AND COLLEGE EXAMINATION PAPERS : DESIGNED 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. BY ROBERT POTTS, M.A., TRINITY COL- 
LEGE, CAMBRIDGE. (London : Longmans.) 

The copio^s title-page of this valuable volume so fully describes its 
contents, that we are spared the pains of any further analysis. The 
editor, however, does not allude to his own excellent preface, which, 
with other suggestive matter, contains a succinct history of the intro- 
duction of the Holy Scriptures and the £vidences of Christianity into 
the University examinations al Cambridge. 



PALXSTRA LATINA; OR, A SECOND LATIN READING BOOK. ADAPTED TO 
THE ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. BY BENJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, 

D.D., PREBENDARY OF LICHFIELD. (Loudou : Lougmans.) 

Dr. Kennedy's Second Latin Reading Book is designed, as the learned 
author informs us in the preface, for the instruction of boys who have 
somewhat advanced in a knowledge of the Latin language, and who 
have access to some elementary works on mythology, antiquities, 
and to a Latin Dictionary, in which proper names are comprised. On 
this account it has not appeared necessary or desirable to add a large 
body of notes. It consists of a series of examples, illustrating all the 
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rules of Latin Syntax. The following suggestions for the use of these 
rules appear to be applicable to other languages besides the Latin, and 
deserve the careful attention of all teachers of language : — 

*' The Syntactical examples in this Reading Book are designed to be used 
in the following manner, when learnt for the first time : — 

" I. Let each sentence be construed vivd voce in the usual way, Latin words 
with English (Servius TuUius, Sertius TuUius, habebat, had, See), 

" IL Having the Latin before him, let the boy first read aloud a Latin 
sentence, and then recite the equivalent English. 

*' in. Having tUe English before him, let the boy first read an English 
sentence, and then recite the equivalent Latin. 

" IV. Let the boy write down the Latin in the English order of construing, 
and the English interlineally beneath. 

" V. Let him parse the Latin words in the same order, in writing, accord- 
ing to the method laid down in the Elementary Latin Grammar, sec. 100, 
p. 85, and afterwards vivd voce reciting the rules. 

'* N.B. — On first going over, it may be well to ask no Syntax rules but 
those exemplified in the lesson ; the second time, all which nave been here- 
tofore learnt should be comprised. At this time, also — 

" I. The notes are to be studied, and the questions answered which appear 
under the EngUsh version. 

^' II. The portions of Arnold's book referred to are to be letant pari pasiu 
with this, including his Rules, Examples, and Questions at the end of the 
volume. 

'' III. The last acquirement of the boys is (when the master has quoted the 
English of any example here, or in Arnold's work), to recite the Latin (in- 
cluding the phrases here contained)* and, when required, to say the rules 
exemplified. When they can do this fluently they may be considered fit to 
attempt original Latin prose composition and the translation of longer English 
sentences, beginning with those given in this book.'' 



TBE SECOND POETICAL READIMO BOOK; WITH INTRODUCTORY DE8CRIP- 
TIONS) EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND EXERCISES IN SPELLING AND 
ETYMOLOGY. BY W. M'LEOD, HEAD MASTER OF THE MODEL SCHOOL, 

ROYAL MILITARY ASYLUM, CHELSEA. Pp. 132, (Londou : Long- 
mans,) 

In a former number of the ** Journal" we noticed, with approval, Mr. 
M*Leod*8 First Poetical Reading Book, and we give equal welcome to 
the present Sequel. Great judgment is evinced in the selection of the 
pieces, relatively to the capacities of children, and the best objects of 
education ; and the assistance furnished by the numerous notes pre- 
sents the teacher with an admirable means of interesting and cultivating 
the youthful mind. 

We thank Mr» M. for the very great pains he must have taken to 
furnish this useful and excellent contribution to the school book-case. 



A GRAMMAR OP THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; FOR THE USE OF COMMER- 
CIAL SCHOOLS. BY R. G. LATHAM, M.D. (LoudoU I TayloT^ WaltOfl 

and Maberly.) 
We have already called the attention of our readers to Dr. Latham's 
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various works on the Grammar of the English language. We like the 
present volume very well ; but we candidly confess that, if we had 
charge of a commercial school, we would buy at once his larger work 
for our pupils, and not put their parents to the additional expense of 
paying for this compendium. 



A SHORT AND EAST COURSE OF ALGEBRA, CHIEFLY DESIOKED FOR 
THE USE OF THE JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS, WITH A NUMEROUS 
COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL EASY EXERCISES. BY THOMAS LVND, B.D., 
RECTOR OF MORTON, EDITOR OF WOOD's ALGEBRA, AND FORMERLY 
FELLOW AND SADLERIAN LECTURER OF ST. JOHN's COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE. (Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.) 

The merits of Mr. Lund, as an elegant mathematician, are far too well 
known to require any applause from us. His present work may be 
very advantageously used, not only by beginners but those who are 
advanced students in the science of which he treats. The collection of 
easy exercises will be found very valuable to elementary schoolmasters' 
in charge of pupil teachers. 
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Statistics of French Literature. — It is calculated that, from the 
Ist January, 1840, to the Ist August, 1849> there were issued from the press 
in France, 87>000 new works, volumes and pamphlets ; 3700 reprints of 
ancient literature and French classic authors ; and 4000 translations from 
modem languages — one-third of the latter from the English, the German 
and the Spanish coming next in numbers, and the Portugese and Swedish 
languages having furnished the smallest contributions. Nine hundred dra- 
matic authors are named of pieces produced on the stage, and afterwards 
published ; 60 only of comedies and dramas not acted. Among the publish- 
ed works are 200 on Occult Sciences, Gabalism, Chiromancy, Necromancy, 
&c., and 75 volumes on Heraldry and Genealogy. Social Science, Fourierism, 
Communism, and Socialism of all sects, count 20,000 works of all sizes ; 
6000 Romances and Novels ; and more than 800 works of Travel. According 
to a calculation, for which the authority of M. Didot's (the publisher) name 
is given, the paper employed in the printing of all these works would more 
than twice cover the surface of, the 86 departments of Fnnce.-rGalignani. 

Normal School of Upper Canada. — One hundred and twenty-four 
names have been admitted on the books as Students of the Normal School 
during the Winter Session, besides many applications rejected for want of 
qualifications in the candidates. This is the largest number yet admitted to 
the Normal School, at the commencement of any one Session. 

Popular Literature. — The whole subject of popular literature re- 
quires the deepest consideration. The press is pouring out every day a tide 
of books, which distract the attention, weaken the judgment, corrupt the 
taste, and defy the criticism of the public by their very multitude. Every 
one, young or old, man or woman, fool or wise, thinks himself able to say 
something which may catch the public eye, to raise himself either money or 
notoriety. The whole world is become a great school, where all the pupils 
have turned themselves into teachers; and the ravenous appetite of an idle 
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people, always craving for some new excitement, or amusement, and ready 
to swallow the most unwholesome food, is daily stimulating the market. 
What should we say if a man ha^d the power o( volatilizing a grain of arsenic 
that its effluvium should spread over a whole country, entering into every 
house, and penetrating to the most vital parts of the hody ? And yet until 
it is shown that the human mind is good itself, and the source of good, — 
that it is not, what we know it to he, save only when purified by religion, 
corrupt itself and a corrupter of others ; this power, which every man pos- 
sesses and which so many exercise, of diffusing their thoughts over the 
world, and insinuating them into the heart of a nation, is, in reality, the 
power of spreading a pestilential miMmdi,'^Edinburgh Review, 
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QuES. 60. — Proposed by Petit Gargon^ Ecclesall National Schooly 

Sheffield. 

Two places, A and B, are 100 yards distant from each other, and 
two persons start from A in the direction C. When they have gone 
together a certain distance, D, one leaves the other at an angle of 
120®, and goes direct to B ; the other goes straight along to C (which 
is 80 yards from A), and then goes direct to B, making, with A C, an 
angle of 90®. How much has one walked farther than the other ? 

Answered by Mr, Salter^ Durham ; Mr, Barnacle^ Empingham ; and 

Mr. Hbrberty Woollon, 



Here B C = V AB» - A C" = V lOO^ - 80== 60. 
i^ B D C = 160° - 120° = 60°, 
.'. iC D B C = 90O - 60° « 30°, 
.-. D C « i D B. 
D B3 - D C' = B C2, 
thatis, f DBS » 3600, 
.*. D B » 69-28, and D C » 34*64. 
Hence the distance gone by the first » A C + C B = 80 + 60 » 140 yds. 
„ I, the second =» A D + D B 

« 80 - 34-64 + 69-28 = 114-64 yds. 
.*. the difference of the distances = 25*36 yds. 

Qi7Es..61. — Proposed by Mr, O^Cldzey^ Shincliffe^ Durham* 

If the mean temperature of England be c times greater on Fahren- 
heit's scale than on the Centigrade, what is the temperature? 

Answered by Mr^ Crampton, St, John's Wood; Mr, Hewitt ^ Cam- 
bridge; and Mr, Elsee, Henley-on-Thames, 

Let X » the mean temperature by Fahrenheit's scale, then -^ {x — 32) » the 
xi(iean temperature by the Centigrade, Hence we have by the question 
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* = «»(*- 32) c, 

160 c 
.'. ar=- -. 

5c- 9 
which is the mean temperature by Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

QuES. 62. — Proposed by Loddes Dodsel, Esq,, F.K.Z., A.Y.X., S^c. 

If three of the four lines bisecting the interior angles of a quadrilateral 
meet in a point, the fourth bisector will pass through that point, and 
the sum of any two opposite sides will be equal to the semiperimeter of 
the quadrilateral. 

Answered by Mr, Riffhton, Ripley , and similarly by Mr, Sheppard, 
Gillingham ; Mr, O'Clazey, Durham ; and Mr, Mover, Aberdeen, 

Let A B C D be any quadrilateral figure, and O A, O B, O C, lines biseeting the 
three angles at A, B and C, and meeting in the point O, also O E,~0 F, O 6 and 
O H perpendiculars from the point O upon the four sides A B, B C, CD and A D, 
and these perpendiculars are all equal (Euc. 4, 4) ; joining D O, we have in the 
triangles D O H, D O G, the side H O = G O and D O common to both, conse- 
quently (Euc. 1, 47) D H = D Gf and therefore (Euc. 1, 8) the angle at D is bi- 
sected by the line from D passing through O. Also because (Euc. 4, 4) B E a B F, 
and A £ » A H. 

.-. B A « B F + A H. 

For the same reason, DCsDH + CF, 

.-. BA+DC«BF + CF + DH+AH 

= B C + D A. 

That is, the sum of the opposite sides is equal to the semiperimeter. 

•* 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

Nero, Berwick, ans. 60, 61, 62; J. Hewitt,Cambridge, ans. 60, 61, 
62 ; J. Brookes, Manchester, ans, 60 ; W. Righton, Ripley, ans. 60, 
61, 62; J. O'Clazey, Durham, ans. 60, 61, 62; H. E. Poole, Angle- 
sea, ans. 60 ; J. Scott, Low Moor, ans. 60 ; J. B. B., Pembroke 
Dock, ans. 60, 61, 62 ; J. Stollard, ans. 60, 61 ; F. W. B., Pembroke, 
ans. 60, 61, 62 ; J. Wilson, Sebergbam, ans. 60, 61 ; J. Moffitt, Dur- 
ham, ans. 60, 61, 62 ; G. B. Bush, ans. 61 ; H. Cross, ans. 62 ; G. 
Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 60, 61 ; D. Maver, Aberdeen, ans. 60, 
61 , 62 ; J. Evans, Pembroke Dock, ans. 60, 61, 62 ; S. Dyer, Kings- 
ton, ans. 60 ; Emma Royds, Hollingworth Free School, ans* 60, 61, 
62 ; J. Herbert, Woolton, ans. 60, 61 ; T. Sothern, Burton wood, ans. 
60, 61, 62 ; Kappa, ans. 60, 61 ; C. Elsee, Henley-on Thames, ans. 
60, 61, 62; F. R. Crampton, St. John's Wood, ans. 60, 61, 62 ; J. 
Royds, Belfield, ans. 60, 61, 62 ; J. Sheppard, Gillingham, ans. 
60,61,62. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JuNE, 1850. 

QuEs. 63.— PropMcrf by Mr. J. Sheppard* 
On entering a school, I observed by the clock that it was between 9 
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«nd 10; on leaving, it was between 10 and 11, the hands having 
exactly changed places. How long did I stay there ? 

Qt7ES. 64. — Proposed by Mr. S, Dyer, Kingston School, 

Given x' = — to find the value of a:. 

9 * 

QuES. 65, — Proposed by Mr, O^Clazey^ Durham. 

Suppose the distance between Durham and York to be 60 miles, and 
that York is 38, and Durham 18 miles east of the same meridian ; 
where must I place myself upon that meridian, so that 1 may be equi- 
distant from each town ? 
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London Church Schoolmas- 
ters' Association. — The annual 
dinner of the members and friends 
of the association took place on 
Tuesday, April the 9tb, at the King's 
Arms Hotel, Bridge-street, West- 
minster; the president, the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
in the chair, supported by the Revds. 
W. Fry, H. Hastings, John Hodg- 
son, Thomas Jackson, Charles Kem- 
ble, John Gylby Lonsdale, W. Lons- 
dale, J. Manwing, George Moody, 
William Short, Thomas N. Staley, 
Harry Chester, Esq., Wm. Brewer, 
Esq., M.D., &c., &c. About seventy- 
five were present, a greater number 
than ever assembled on any former 
occasion ; among them might be 
found some of every period in the 
history of National Schools, from the 
earliest pupils of Dr. Bell, to the 
young men fresh from our great 
Training Colleges, just entering upon 
the important work of Church Edu- 
cation. '* Non Nobis " was sung by 
some of the members in excellent 
style, as also the National Anthem. 
In the course of the evening the 
company were addressed by several 
of the above gentlemen on matters 
connected with the objects of the 
association ; among other subjects, 
the Rev. John Hodgson adverted 
to the advantages to be derived, in 
the way of a safe and profitable pro- 
vision for those casualties of life to 
which schoolmasters, in common 



with all other classes, are liable, from 
the establishment of the Church of 
England Schoolmasters' and School- 
mistresses' Mutual Assurance So- 
ciety, which he strongly advised all 
present immediately to join. From 
the Report which was read in the 
course of the evening, it appears 
that the state and prospects of the 
association are most gratifying, the 
numbers steadily increasing, and 
large additions having been made 
during the year to the library, the 
improvement and efficient manage- 
ment of which seems wisely, in the 
present state of education, to be a 
main point with the committee. 

The Scripture Education 
Meeting at Manchester.-*- 
FoRGBD Tickets. — ^Tbe most dis- 
graceful means were had recourse to 
by the Godless educationists, in or- 
der to frustrate the object of the 
meeting held in the Free Trade Hall 
on Tuesday evening, in support of 
scriptural, as opposed to merely se- 
cular, education. The admission 
was by ticket. For tickets admitting 
to the platform, reserved seats, and 
galleries, a small charge was made, 
while to the body of the hall the ad- 
mission was free by ticket. On 
Monday evening, at the meeting held 
in the Corn Exchange, for the pur- 
pose of considering an address to be 
Presented by the working men of 
f anchester to the Rev. Hugh Sto- 
well, Mr. Joseph Pratt^ bookseller. 
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Bridge-street, was informed that the 
advocates of merely secular educa- 
tion intended to issue a large num- 
her of forged tickets of admission to 
the meeting to be held on the fol- 
lowing evening. On the following 
(Tuesday) forenoon a gentleman 
called at the shop of Mr. Pratt (who 
was printing the genuine tickets), 
and informed him that a great num- 
ber of forged tickets were being 
issued in various parts of the town. 
Mr. Pratt, with the assistance of the 
gentleman who called upon him, 
obtained several of the forged tick- 
ets, and then was satisfied that an 
attempt would be made to create a 
disturbance at the meeting in the 
evening. Accordingly, having pre- 
viously made the requisite arrange- 
ipents with Captain Willes, chief 
constable, for the preservation of the 
peace, Mr. Pratt, accompanied by 
his son, shortly before six o'clock, 
took their position at the door lead- 
ing to the free seats, supported by 
eight or nine policemen. At six 
o'clock, the doors were opened and 
a great rush was made for admission, 
the crowd outside being consider- 
able. Mr. Pratt and his son exa- 
mined every ticket presented, and 
amongst the earliest given up were 
many of the forged ones. The for- 
gery was exceedingly well executed, 
except in one of the lines, " In the 
Free Trade Hall," — where there was 
a palpable difference in the type. A 
skilful eye also detected that the 
other letters on the forged ticket 
were of a somewhat lighter charac- 
ter than those on the genuine one. 
About fifty or sixty persons having 
been admitted with forged tickets, it 
was thought by the friends of the 
object of the meeting that it was 
high time to put a stop to the im- 
position. Accordingly, Mr. Pratt 
caused a printed notice to be posted 
on the wall of the hall to the follow- 
ing effect: — "Notice — persons pre- 
senting forged tickets will be refused 
admittaoce; parties are requested not 
to crowd the door, as every ticket 
will be strictly examined." The 
rush continued, but every ticket was 
examined, and the persons present- 
ing the forged ones were not permit- 



ted to enter the room. Of coura* 
the confusion, tumult, and uproar 
that ensued were considerable, and 
lasted from six o'clock till dusk, 
when the door was finally closed. 
But for the activity, energy, and at 
the same time dispassionate and dis- 
creet conduct of the police, in back- 
ing the efforts of Mr. Pratt to pre- 
vent the imposture succeeding, the 
consequences would in all probability 
have been of a very serious nature. 
Many parties, on being refused ad- 
mittance, complained bitterly, stating 
that they had received the tickets 
they presented at Mr. Pratt's shop. 
That is explained in this way. The 
secular educationists, in a strong, 
effort to upset the meeting, had 
stationed in all the streets leading 
to the Free IVade Hall persops 
having in their possession forged 
tickets. These persons, on seeing 
parties approach the hall, went up 
to them, asking them in the most 
obliging manner if they had tickets 
of admission to the meeting. Chi 
being answered in the affirmative 
they were satisfied, but courteously 
wished to see that the tickets were 
proper ones. They then examined 
the tickets and contrived, in the shuf- 
fle, to exchange forged for genuine 
ones. In this way many opponents 
of scriptural education were admitted 
by genuine tickets, and, although 
those tickets pledged them not to 
disturb the procee^ngs of the meet- 
ing, created the imseemly uproar, 
which is noticed in our report of the 
meeting. It is said that 2000 of 
the forged tickets were put in cir« 
culation. A scheme that requires 
the aid of such disgraceful conduct 
is not worth much. 

Secular Education Movb- 
MENT IN Manchester. — An Ad* 
dress from the Working Men of Man* 
chaster to the Rev, Hugh Stowell, 
M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Salford, and Honorary Canon of Ches* 
ter, — Reverend Sir, — It is with feel* 
ings of profound veneration and re* 
spect that we, the working men of 
Manchester, address you on the pre- 
sent occasion. We are desirous to 
return you a heartfelt expression of 
our sincere regard for the many in- 
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ftaneeft in wiAeh you haye stood for- 
ward as the honest advocate of the 
best interests of the working^ classes 
of this country. To your distin- 
ffuished advocacy we are mainly in- 
debted for very many of the blessings 
and privileges which we, as working 
men, enjoy. Yon have been the 
honoured instrument in the hands of 
God of upholding the standard of 
scriptural truth throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. You have 
successfully resisted the introduction 
of popery or semi-popery into the 
Church of England. You have 
hitherto prevented the mutilation of 
the Bible, and thus maintained the 
integrity and supreme authority of 
God's most Holy Word. You have 
clearly demonstrated the divine obli- 
gation and sanctity of the Christian 
Sabbath, and the indubitable right of 
the working man to a full participa- 
tion of the benefits thereof. You have 
been instrumental in elevating the 
tone of morality, and of disseminat- 
ing the pure and undefiled religion 
of Jesus amongst the inhabitants of 
this great and populous city. You 
have ever been the steady and sincere 
friend of civil and rehgious liberty, 
cheerfully according to others those 
privileges and blessings which you 
claim for yourself. You have always 
maintained the cause of the poor 
against the rich, the weak against 
the strong, the helpless against the 
powerful, and the oppressed against 
the oppressor. You have fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, visited 
the sick, comforted the afflicted, and 
instructed the ignorant ; thus follow- 
ing the example of your Divine Mas- 
ter, who went about continually do- 
ing good. Rev. Sir, we cannot 
conclude this humble address with- 
out a brief allusion to the late meet- 
ing at the Town Hall, where you 
nobly stood forward in defence of 
the great and vital principles of scrip- 
tural education. On that occasion 
you admirably sustained your long- 
earned character as the working- 
man's friend; you clearly demon- 
strated the duty of the State to edu- 
cate the children of the poor in the 
best possible manner, by giving them 
an education not only for time, but 



also for eternity — an education which 
would not only develop the mental 
faculties, but also instil religious 
principles, thus " training them up in 
the way .they should go, and when 
they are old they will not depart from 
it." In fine, to give them such an 
education as would make them what 
they were destined by their Creator 
to be, namely, happy creatures, orna- 
ments of society, a blessing to their 
fellow men, and, ultimately, inhabit- 
ants of heaven. Rev. Sir, we would, 
in conclusion, congratulate you on 
the dignified conduct and Christian 
deportment which you manifested 
during the discussion, also on the 
ease and facility with which you de- 
molished the fallacious arguments of 
the advocates of the secular system. 
That you may live long in the per- 
fect enjoyment of health and strength, 
vindicating the rights of the poor, 
and adorning the doctrine of God 
your Saviour in all things, is the 
sincere and earnest prayer of the 
working men of the city of Man- 
chester. Thos. Greio, Chairman. 
Rev. H. Stowbll's Reply. — 
To the Working of Manchester, who 
prepared and presented to me, on 
Tuesday evening last, their affectionate 
Address,"^ FeWow Christians,— You 
have stood forward nobly in defence 
of your own character, and in the 
maintenance of your sacred rights. 
Your movement nas been spontane- 
ous and unprompted. You have felt 
that you and your children have the 
deepest stake in the vital controversy 
which is agitating the community, 
and that you have therefore the 
strongest claims to be heard upon 
the question. Deeply as I appreciate 
your grateful affection, I must dis- 
claim any title to the ardent praise 
which you award me, excepting that 
which lies in the sincerity and earnest- 
ness of my desire to subserve the 
true interests of the working classes. 
In this respect you have only done 
me justice. To my Divine Master 
alone be ascribed the glory, if, in any 
measure, I have been able to carry 
out that desire. If I have won your 
confidence, it has not been by delud- 
ing you; I have ever told you the 
truth, but I have told you it in love. 
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Mistrust the man who fawns upon 
you, and heware of him who flatters 
you. How often are " the people " 
made the tools of ** the friends of the 
people 1'' You do well to speak out 
for yourselves at this crisis. Your 
sentiments have been in danger of 
misconstruction and misrepresenta- 
tion. There was some risk of the 
voice of the noisy few being mistaken 
for the verdict of the sober many. 
You have averred the peril. You 
have given utterance to the real judg- 
ment of the great majority of your 
order on the all-important subject of 
Education. It is, indeed, too true, 
that multitudes are almost indifferent 
to the education of their children; 
but it is a flagrant libel upon them 
to say, that they are hostile to religi- 
ous education. Pause not, however, 
my beloved friends ; the struggle is 
only begun. Let us be fellow-helpers 
together in the diflfusion of sound 
wisdom, in the promotion of bro- 
therly concord, in the defence of 
God's truth, and in the furtherance 
of our country's peace. Let our 
watchward be — "The Supremacy 
OP THE Bible." In the sanctuary 
and the senate, in the mansion and 
the cottage, in the closet and the 
school — let the Bible govern alh 
Against this principle there is a 
gathering conspiracy. Here the con- 
flict will be waged; on the issue 
must depend the safety of our insti- 
tutions and the destiny of our land. 
Let us be united, determined, untir- 
ing; prompt in action, strong in 
faith, fervent in charity, " continuing 
instant in prayer" — and the result 
is certain. " God will be for us, and 
who shall be against us ?" Thank- 
ing you heartily for all your love and 
esteem expressed towards me — more 
welcome to me than would be the 
plaudits of the great — " I commend 
you to God and to the word of His 
grace, which is able to build you up, 
and to give you an inheritance 
amongst all them which are sancti- 
fied." — I am, my dear friends and 
brethren, your obliged and affec- 
tionate servant. Hugh Stowell. 
Leaf Square, April 18, 1850. 

We understand that the teachers of 
St. James's and other Sunday schools 



presented addresses to the rev, gen- 
tleman, previous to the meeting on 
Tuesday night, to which he replied 
in a short speech. Admiration of 
the rev. gentleman's conduct is gene- 
ral among the Christian public of 
Manchester, and has extended much 
further, for we find a meeting of per- 
sons at Oldham have passed a vote 
of thanks to him in fitting terms. 

Belgium. — The debate on the 
important bill for State education 
now before the Chambers commence*' 
ed on the 9th instant, M. Rogier, 
Minister of the Interior, opening and 
addressing himself to the I7th Article 
of the Constitution, which consists 
of two paragraphs, the first enacting 
that *' public instruction is free; 
every preventive measure is inter- 
dicted; the expression of offences 
(dklits) is regulated only by the law ;" 
the second, that " public instruction 
given at the expense of the State is 
also regulated by the law." Now, 
M. Rogier argued that the first of 
these principles had been carried 
into effect since 1830, and had been 
thoroughly established ; but that the 
other had only been partially so, for 
there was but little education given 
at the cost of the State, and the time 
had now come for the State to take 
up her share in education. How- 
ever, the real purpose of the law the 
Minister sufficiently avowed in the 
following observations : — 

"A great deal has been said of 
liberty of instruction — of communal 
liberty. Well, pray show me where 
is this liberty in our country ? Where 
are the establishments founded for 
middle instruction by individuals? 
There are not three such establish- 
ments in the whole country directed 
exclusively by laymen. One sole in- 
fluence avails itself of the liberty of in- 
struction in the country. It is the 
secular clergy, the regular clergy, 
and the religious corporations. If we 
had, in fact, no public instruction 
given by the State in 1850, we should 
be in full monopoly — we should have 
a monopoly of instruction in the 
hands of the clergy. I understand, 
I admit, that honourable members of 
this house may think most conscien^ 
tiously that that instruction is the 
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only useful, the onlv durable, the 
only permissible kina of instruction. 
I can well understand their theore- 
tically contesting the competence of 
the State in matter of instruction. 
There is an opinion which thinks 
nothing good can come from State 
education — ^an opinion which main- 
tains that, from the instruction given 
in the establishments of the State 
nothing can come but impieties, im- 
purities, revolutions. This opinion is 
professed by a number of men whose 
good faith I would not suspect. We, 
however, do not belong to that cate- 
gory of thinkers. Whilst admitting 
instruction given by the clergy, 
whilst acknowledging its utility and 
-necessity in a country like ours, we 
protest against these outrages on the 
education of the State. We maintain 
that there would be a grave danger 
in annihilating it. We think that a 
part ought to be left, the strongest 
possible, and the best regulated pos- 
sible, to the Government, to the re- 
sponsible Government." 

*' M. Rogier proceeded to defend 
the article "inviting" the clergy to 
come to the Government schools to 
give religious instruction in the fol- 
lowing terms: — "The Government 
invites the clergy to give religious 
instruction in its establishments. 
What would you have more? Would 
you have an imperative formula? 
Would you make the clergy enter by 
law into your public establishments ? 
Will you say, the clergy shall give 
religious instruction? If you ex- 
press yourself so, the clergy will have 
the right to give religious instruc- 
tion; but what will be the guarantees 
you will furnish it ; what guarantees 
will it demand for itself that this 
right may not be an illusion ? But 
the law does not merely confer rights ; 
it imposes an obligation; the law 
orders, the law commands ; and when 
you shall have said in the law, reli- 
gious instruction shall be given to 
the clergy, there will be an obligation 
for the clergy to give religious in- 
struction. They might refuse, but 
then they would be in open revolt 
against the law, and such a part 
surely is not a becoming one for the 
clergy. It is already too much that 



the clergy, in the circumstances 
wherein we are now placed, shows in 
certain places so violent an opposi- 
tion to the Government, and does 
not attempt to calm the people — does 
not attempt to enlighten them — a 
function which, in my opinion, would 
have been becoming to them. But 
with the imperative formula, the 
clergy would be ready at once to put 
themselves into open revolt against 
the law. This is what has happened 
in France, where, by the late educa- 
tion bill, the Bishops are admitted 
into the academic and superior coun- 
cils. There, indeed, is greatness of 
soul! there is tolerance! whilst the 
poor Belgian Government, that as- 
semblage of intolerant men, to say 
the least, chases religion and the 
clergy from the law, makes for reli* 
gious populations an impious law, an 
atheistical law, a demoralizing law. 
You see, gentlemen, how they talk 
of the law ; and because we have not 
commanded the clergy to do a thing 
they never would have done ; because 
we pray of the clergy to come and 
give religious instruction in our 
establishments, we are accused of 
making an impious law — an atheis- 
tical law. Is that good faith? is 
that moderation ? is not that ca- 
lumny ?" 

M. Dumortier replied on the Ca- 
tholic side. He said, " It was idle 
for the Government, on the one 
hand, to say, we establish liberty of 
instruction ; and, on the other hand, 
to cover the whole land with a net- 
work of colleges and schools of their 
own, which would effectually render 
all private competition impossible, 
and thus take away, in fact, the li- 
berty of instruction. That some in- 
struction might be given by the Go- 
vernment, as by other corporations, 
no one would deny ; but for Govern- 
ment to do this on the scale pro- 
posed, was simply to absorb the 
public instruction, and to render the 
first paragraph of the seventeenth 
article nugatory. He then dwelt at 
great length on the way in which 
the bill would affect the rights of 
education now enjoyed by the com- 
munes taking its inspection entirely 
out of their hands, and centralizing 
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it in the bureau of the Minister. 
Centralization, again, produced an 
immense harvest of discontent. If 
a commune had a professorship to 
give away, there was not that crowd 
of hungry expectants who always 
were gaping for any such place when 
Government had it to bestow. This 
had been one great cause of the per- 
petual agitation and readin'^ss for 
change that existed in France.'^ 

Another objection was the limita- 
tion of professors to that class only 
who had received government brevets 
of capacity. This created a class of 
literary pariahs in Belgium, side by 
side with the privileged class-^ano- 
ther obvious source of continued dis- 
content. But of all objections^ the 
most powerful was the absence of 
religious guarantees. On this head, 
M. Dumortier observed, " The law 
may be summed up in two words on 
this point. Instruction in gymnas- 
tics is compulsory : instruction in 
religion is merely permissive. Such 
a system, in the present state of 
minds, must evidently bring us to a 
situation analogous to that which 
has produced so many overthrows in 
France. What has happened in our 
neighbouring countries ? Genera- 
tions have been brought up without 
any feeling of duty ; they have been 
taught only the feeling of rights. I 



am wrong. One duty they have beea 
taught, and that has been called 
holy — the duty of insurrecticm. In- 
surrection, it has been said, is the 
holiest of duties. In the face of 
these bad doctrines; in the face of 
that spirit of disorder which is about 
to invade society on every side, it is 
clear that we have a duty to render 
to the country, and that is, to take 
care that the education given at the 
expense of the State — given at the 
expense of us all—offers all those 
religious guarantees on which alone 
reposes the feeling of duty. And 
here, it is not in the name of the 
clergy that I ask for these guaran- 
tees : it is in the name of society, in 
the name of fathers of families. Fa- 
thers of families desire that the in- 
struction given to their children 
should be religious.'' — Guardian, 

Drawing Glasses in India. — 
The " Bombay Times " states, that a 
drawing class has been attached to 
the Elphinstone Institution, and that 
it has a very full attendance. I( 
would be well if such a class were 
attached to every institution of th« 
kind in India. The study is one 
that interests the natives exceed- 
ingly, and would in many instances 
induce them to attend the schools, 
when less interesting instruction fails 
to attract them. 



Co €orre£;pontrenti$. 



. Ws cannot undertake to notice or to return all rejected communicatioas. 

We beg to thank the authoress of the Letters on Female Schools, and to request 
further communications from her pen. 

Walker is right in his pronunciation of the word humble, and your corrector is 
wrong. 

M. — We recommend Macleod's in preference to any others with which we are 
acquainted. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 

The following lessons are to be given by the master, vivdvoce. They 
are intended for the most advanced classes; but every teacher can easily 
adapt them to any of the other classes in school. Before beginning 
the lesson, the master should have all the materials, which he will re- 
quire, ready. This is a point that is too frequently overlooked ; the 
non-preparation of these is a loss of time, both to the teacher and the 
taught ; and whilst the master is looking for this or that, the class gets 
into disorder ; for idleness, necessarily, produces this result in school- 
classes. The materials and apparatus requisite are — a good large map, 
which should be suspended on a stand so as to be seen by all the pupils ; 
a black-board, a piece of chalk, a duster, and a pointer. And the 
teacher should never be afraid of using these materials, especially the 
6/ac^-board, the most important piece of school-apparatus for the dif- 
fusion of light. In giving the mountains and rivers, it will be found a 
useful exercise to sketch the directions of the chains on the board ; by this 
means, these important points in Geography will be the more strongly 
impressed on the minds of the children, and they will have a clearer 
idea of the different river-basins. Questions should be proposed both 
during the progress of the lesson and at its close. Before the com- 
mencement of a new lesson, a series of questions should always be pro- 
posed, to test the memory of the children, and to dove-tail or connect 
the last lesson with the one that is to be given. 

I. — Boundaries. 

Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, which 
separates it from Europe ; on the west, by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the 
south, by the Southern Ocean ; and on the east, by the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea. 

It is joined to the Asiatic continent by the isthmus of Suez, a low 
sandy tract, about seventy-five miles in width, and which separates the 
Mediterranean from the Red Sea. 

II. — Length, Breadth, Area, etc. 

From the Mediterranean to its southern extremity it measures 5000 
miles ; and its extreme width, from the Atlantic to the Sea of Bab-el 
Mandeb, is about the same (4600 miles). Its whole surface covers a 
space exceeding 12,000,000 of square miles; whilst the extent of its 
coast-line is a little more than 16,000 miles (16,048). It has thus 
only about one mile of coast to every 750 square miles of surface.* It 
is comprised between 37® 20' N. latitude, and 34° 50' S. latitude ; and 
between 17® 32' W. longitude, and 5P 22' E. longitude. f 

III. — Seas, Bays, Gulfs, and Straits. 
1. In the Mediterranean. 
Africa is remarkable for the absence of any large openings into the 

* Compare A.frica with Earope : the latter has an area about ^rd the size of the 
former, whilst its coast line is inmost as great, being 15,00Q miles, 
t These are the extreme points on each coast. 
VOL. VIII, — NO. VI, O 
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land, such as we find on the western coast of Europe ''and the eastern 
side of Asia. The parts most deeply indented, are those that are 
washed by the Mediterraneftn ; here are found the Gulf of Sidra and 
the Gulf of Cabes. The latter was^ in ancient times, called Syrtis 
Minor; and theformer, Syrtis Major. These were dangerous quick- 
sands, continually shifting their position. In St. Paul's voyage to Rome 
mention is made of these : *' and fearing lest they should fall into the 
quicksands, strake sail, and so were driven." 

2, In the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the western coast, towards the centre, are found the Gulf of 
Guinea, the Bight of Benin, and the Bight of Biafra. 

A westerly wind continually blows in the Gulf of Guinea, and a 
strong current sets ipto it, denominated the North African or Guinea 
current. These circumstances render navigation extremely dangerous, 
and have been the cause of numerous shipwrecks. 

3. In the Indian Ocean. 

On the southern and eastern coasts are Algoa Bay, Delagoa Bay, 
Sofala Bay, Mozambique Channel, and the Red Sea. 

Algoa Bay, or Port Elizabeth, lies about 500 miles E. of Cape 
Town. It has a safe anchorage during six months of the year ; but, 
when the south-east winds blow, the heavy seas which roll into it 
render it insecure. 

Mozambique Channel is about 1000 miles in length, and varies in 
width from 250 to 500 miles. Numerous clusters of islands are found 
in the channel, and towards its northern extremity are the Comoro 
Inlands. These tend to obstruct the navigation. 

The Red Sea is entered by the Strait of Bab-el Mandeb, the Gate of 
Tears, which is eighteen miles in width. 

The Red Sea separates Arabia from Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt, 
It is about 1400 miles in length, and, at its northern extremity is di- 
vided into the Gulfs of Akaba and Suez. The latter is about 200 
miles long, and the former about 100 miles in length. This sea has 
numerous rocky tsl#ts and hidden coral banks, which often impede the 
course of vessel^* The poral reefs are more extensive and abundant 
than in any other body of water of equal size. Steamers rogplarly ply 
on this sea between Suez and India. 

IV,— Capes, 

Cape Bon, in the Mediterranean, the most northern, is near Biserta, 
Tunis; Cape Ceuta, or Cape of the Monkeys, opposite Gibraltar, 
This cape and the most southerly point of Spain were anciently called 
the Pillars of Hercules, and the boundaries of the world. Fable says 
that Hercules divided Europe from Africa, by breaking asunder the 
isthmus which joined them. Thus was formed the Strait of Gibraltar. 

Cape Verde, meaning green, is the most western point. The Por- 
tuguese are said to have given it this name, because the sea, for 
thousands of miles around, presented the appearance of an immense 
meadow, being covered with sea<>weed. Others say that it derives its 
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name from the boabab of Senegal, a tree which attains an elevation of 
fifty or sixty feet. The top has the shape of an umbrella, and a number 
of these together, when seen from a distance, present the appearance 
of a green fields 

Cape of Good Hope. This promontory was, when discovered, called 
the Cape of Storms. Bartholemew Diaz, a Portuguese navigator, was 
the first to double it ; and, on account of the stormy weather he en- 
countered, he gave it the name of the Stormy Cape. King John of 
Portugal called it, however, by the name of the Cape of Good Hope, 
because he now hoped to be able to reach India by sailing around 
Africa. This was done by Vasco de Gama, three years afterwards, 
who reached Calicut, in the East Indies, in 1496. 

Cape Aguehas is the most southern point in Africa ; while Cape 
Guardafui is the most western in the peninsula. On looking at the 
map, it will be seen that the four principal capes are turned towards 
the cardinal points : Bon, in the north ; Verde, in the west ; Aguehas, 
in the south; and Guardafui, in the west. 

V. — Physical Aspect and Mountain Cuains. 

Africa may be considered as consisting of two parts — a high country 
and a low. An extensive table^land occupies the whole of Southern 
Africa, and extends even to some degrees north of the equator. The 
table-land of central Africa consists of elevated terraces, which rise 
from the shores on either hand, and with the high land of Barca end 
the districts around the Atlas mountains in the north, occupy an area 
twice as large as the whole continent of Europe. The greater part of 
Northern Africa is an immense plain. 

1. The Atlas Mountains. This mountain system extends in a curve, 
from the S. W. to the N. £., along the north-west of Africa, from the 
shores of the Atlantic, near Cape Nun, to the Gulf of Cabes in the 
Mediterranean. It has a length of more than 1200 geographical miles, 
and encloses all the high lands of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis. Like 
all the African mountains, Atlas is composed of several parallel chains, 
which rise the one above the other^ and enclose between them plateaux, 
or table-lands. The principal range, cailled the Greater Atlas, extends 
to the boundary between Morocco and Algiers; while to the east of 
this it is denominated the Lesser or Little Atlas. The chain of the 
Greater Atlas separates Northern Africa from the Desert, and forms in 
Morocco a mountain knot, perpetually covered with snow, which has 
an elevation of 13,000 feet. Fable says, that in this region Atlas, one 
of the Titans, was placed, and compelled to bear the heavens on his 
shoulders. The Atlantic Ocean derives its name from this celebrated 
system of mountains. 

2. The Kong Mountains. On the borders of Senegambia and 
Guinea is a table«land, which throws out mountain ranges on all sides, 
forming the watersheds between the basins of several remarkable rivers. 
To the range that passes eastward, parallel to the Gulf of Guinea, 
is given the. name of the Kong Mountains. Its length is unknown ; 
but it is supposed to terminate on the banks of the Niger. 

3. The Cameroon Mountains. This chain lies along the Bight of 
Qiafra, and, in its highest point, attains an elevation of 13,000 feet 
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al)ove the sea. This mountain mass is supposed to be the western ex- 
tremity of an immense range, which is said to cross Africa from west 
to east; about 5° to the N. of the equator. This uninterrupted moun- 
tain zone, as laid down in maps, is called Djebel Kumri, or the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. 

Of the existence of this chain there seems little doubt ; but we 
know nothing of its extent, its general direction, or its distance from 
the equator. 

4. The Abyssinian Mountains. Abyssinia is an elevated table- land, 
the north-eastern edge of which is directed towards the Red Sea, while 
the other edges slope inland to a lower level on every side. This table- 
land, from 7000 to 8000 feet above the sea, is separated into two por- 
tions by a mountainous region in the centre of the country. Abba 
Jareb, the most elevated mountain, is 15,000 feet in height. This Alpine 
territory is well supplied with water, which has the effect of rendering 
the country very fertile. The plateau, at its southern extremity, passes 
into the Mountains of the Moon. The plateau of Abyssinia and that 
of Senegambia, placed at the two extremities of the greatest width of 
continent, present very remarkable analogies in the disposition of their 
terraces, and the nature and products of their soil : they are also the 
source of the two largest African rivers — the Nile and the Niger ; the 
first flowing from the S. W. to the N. £., and the second from the 
N. W. to the S. E. 

5. The Mountains of Congo. Southern Africa is bounded west and 
east by two chains of mountains which run parallel to the sea coast. 
The former is called the Mountains of Congo, or the Western African 
Mountains ; and the latter, the Eastern African Mountains, the Chain of 
Lupata, or the Back-bone of the World. These two chains seem to 
form the declivities of the table-land of Central Africa. 

6. From Cape Lopez to Cape Negro, on the western coast, the 
land curves inwards, and is generally called Lower Guinea. It seems 

'-to be composed of, several terraces : the upper one is unknown to us, 
and, in all likelihood, barren ; whereas the lower one is fertile, culti- 
vated, and thickly peopled. 

7. To the south of Cape Negro, a distance of more than 10^, 
stretches a coast the most arid and barren on the globe. It is without 
trees, without water, and without inhabitants. 

8. South of the Fish River is the plateau of the Hottentots, from 
which, on all sides, rise unknown mountains or rather mountain ter- 
races, between which stretch the Karroos, plains devoid of water, but 
which, in the rainy season, are covered with the richest verdure. 
This plateau is bounded on the south principally by the Nieuwveld 
range of Mountains ; some of its summits have an elevation of 10,000 
feet. 

9. The table-land of Cape Colony forms a succession of terraces 
rising from the south to the north. The first terrace runs parallel to 
the southern shore, and is enclosed on the north by the Zwartze Berge, 
or Black Mountains, which rise 4000 feet above the sea. North of 
this range is the elevated group already mentioned, the Nieuwveld 
Mountains ; and further eastward the Sneuwbergen, or Snow Moun- 
tains. Some of the principal summits are Compass Berg, a snowy 
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hill 7500 feet high ; and Sable Mountains, near Cape Town, 3582 
feet. Between the Black and Snow Mountains is a raised plain of 
clay covered with sand, called the Great Karroo. It is about 100 
miles wide and 300 miles in length. The Karroos are not deserts, al- 
though they are destitute of running water. The soil, which is about 
two feet deep, rests upon a solid rock ; this, in summer, is quite burnt 
up by the heat of the sun, vegetation disappears, and the surface is 
.covered with a black dust, the remains of dried-up vegetables. When 
the rainy season comes, vegetation suddenly springs up, and the plain 
is covered with the richest pastures. The cattle are now led hither by 
the colonists to feed in these fertile plains. 

10. The Lupata Mountains are said to extend from 6® to 26^ S. lati- 
tude. The direction of this chain is north and south, with occasional 
bends alternately to the east and west. As it advances southwards it 
approaches closer to the sea-coast. It is thought to be connected with 
the elevated parts of the earth*s surface on the north side of the equator 
(or with the Abyssinian Mountains), by the Mountains of the Moon.* 

VI. — Plains and Deserts. 

1. The whole of the land lying between the Kong Mountains, the 
Mountains of the Moon, Nubia and Egypt, and the Barbary states, 
consists of a great plain, which may be divided into two regions — a 
fertile and a sterile : the former called Soudan, and the latter Sahara. 
Soudan lies to the south of the Sahara, and extends eastwards from 
Senegambia to the western branch of the Nile. The portions ad- 
joining the Sahara are supposed to have an elevation of 1000 feet above 
the sea. 

2. The Sahara,t or the Great Desert, extends from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west, to Egypt and Nubia on the east. . Its length 
is nearly 3000 miles; its breadth, in its widest part, is 1200 miles; and 
its area is calculated to be 2,500,000 square miles — which is three times 
that of the Mediterranean Sea, and more than two-thirds of the area of 
Europe. The surface is, in general, covered with sand : in some places 
it consists of hard clay, and in others of barren rocks. The sand 
is sometimes violently agitated by the winds, to the great fear and 
danger of those who cross these wastes. Neither dew nor rain bathes 
these desolate regions ; for heated columns of air, everywhere ascend- 
ing, dissolve the vapours, and disperse each swiftly vanishing cloud. 
With the exception of certain fertile spots, called Oases, the Desert 
must be regarded as uninhabitable by man. In the eastern part the 
Oases are of considerable extent ; but in others they are only large 
enough to contain one or two villages, which serve as resting-places to 
the caravans crossing the Desert. By means of these a regular trade 
is carried on between the countries north and south of the Desert. 
These caravans, consisting generally of from 200 to 500 persons, and 
double or triple that number of camels, occasionally suffer from the 
want of water, the hot winds, and the moving pillars of sand. In 1 805, 

• Humboldt. 

t The fall name is Sahara-bahi'ma, ''the Desert without water:'' sometimes 
called Bahar^beki'maf ** the Ocean without water." 
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otte^ which consisted of 1800 camels and 200 men, perished when 
crossing the western part of the Desert. 

Some portions of the Desert are below the level of the Mediterranean ; 
and many believe that it is the dry bed of a sea, which some great con- 
vulsion has made to disappear. The extraordinary quantity of salt 
which it contains strengthens this opinion. The salt zone of Sahara is 
believed to be connected with the beds or deposits of rock-salt of 
Sicily and Palestine. Some portions of this great plain are impreg- 
nated with salt, and there are spots which are so incrusted with this 
substance as to appear to have a slight covering of ice. The Oases 
bordering on Egypt were used as places of banishment in the later 
times of the Csesars. Malefactors were sent to these islands in the sea 
of sand, just as we send criminals to Norfolk Island and the Bermudas. 
£scape by the ocean is almost easier than through the Desert.* 

The principal caravan routes are from Tafilet, in Morocco, to Tini'* 
buctoo; and from Moorzouk, in Fezzan, to Bornou, neat Lake Tchad. 
The merchants bring from Soudan gold, ivory, ostrich feathers, and 
slaves. Salt is an important article of import to the countries bordering 
on the south of the Sahara. 



SPECIMENS OF PARSING AND PARAPHRASING. 

no. XV. 

[The words printed in italics, in the following quotation from Herbert's 
'* Church Porch," are distinguished as words for parsing.] 

On Conversation. 
If thou be master-gunner, spend not all 

That thou canst speak, at once j but husband it. 
And give men turns of speech : do not forestall 
By lavisbness thine own and others' wit. 
As if thou madest thy will : a ci^ guest 
Will no more talk all, than eat all, Vie feast, 

fie calm in arguing ; for fierceness makes 

Error ti fault, and truth discourtesy. 
Why should I feel another man's mistake. 
More than his sickness or his poverty ? 
In love, I should ; but anger is not love. 
Nor wisdom, neither j therefore gently move. 

Calmness is mat advantage : he that lets 

Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wanderings, and enjoy his frets. 

As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire* 

• • • • 

Mark what another says i for many are 

Full of themselves, and answer their own notion i 
Take all into thee, then, with equal care» 
Balance each dram of reason, like a potion : 
If truth be with thy friend, be with them both. 
Share in the conquest, and confess a troth. 



* Humboldt. 
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Parsikg. 

That, rel. pron. obj. gov. by speak. 

Oncct ad?, used as a noun, obj. gor. by a/; the preposition phrase at 

once is equivalent to an adverb modifying gpend. 
As, conjunctive or relative adv., connecting the preceding clause with 

the implied clause " thou wouldest do." 
JEat, infinitive to the auxiliary will, 

Feast, noun, obj. gov. by during understood, and again by eat. 
Fault, noun, obj. attributed by the verb makes as an apposition noun 

to error. 
Neither, definitive adjective, defining thing implied. 
Chafe, infinitive, gov. by lets, 

Markf^erh trans, gov. the expression ** what another says.*' 
What, rel. pron. obj. gov. by says. 
Like, adj. used as a conjunction. 
Both, definitive adjective, defining them. 

Paraphrase. 

If your ability in conversation surpasses that of others, do not utter 
at once all that you could say, but deal out your speech thriftily, and 
give others an opportunity of speaking. Do not, as if you were making 
your will, preclude by profuse talk the expression of other men's judg<^ 
ments^ and the better exercise and effect of your own. A polite guest 
would not refuse to others a part in conversation, any more than be 
would exclude them from sharing in the repast. 

Be cool and reasonable in argument ; for violence in debate makes 
error in judgment sinful, and truth itself an incivility. Why should I 
feel vexed by another roan's mistake, more than by his sickness or his 
poverty ? In the temper of charity, indeed, I should be moved bv the 
state of his mind ; but anger is both uncharitable and injudicious : 
therefore^ in the progress of an argument, be uniformly temperate and 
mild. 

Calmness is an excellent vantage-ground : he that leaves the heat of 
anger to be indulged by his opponent, may turn to his own advantage 
such unguarded transport, and, as it were, warm himself at his adver- 
sary's fire : he may observe all his deviations, and find comfort in his 
fretfulness, by acting as cunning fencers do, when they allow an anta- 
gonist to tire himself by superfluous exertion. 

Mark attentively what is said by another ; for many are so full of 
themselves, that they answer, not the arguments of an opponent, but 
the preconceived notions of their own minds. Take then into your 
mind with impartiality all that is advanced ; weigh, as with the accu- 
racy of a dispensing chemist, every reason that is urged. If you find 
truth to be on your friend's side, be you on the side of truth along 
with him ; and thus, though forced to abandon your opinion, share in 
the conquest won by truth, and confess a mutual consent* 
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SCHEME FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A COLONIAL 

COLLEGE. 

It is proposed that this College shall consist of two departments : — 
One for boys of all ages, from seven to seventeen ; and 
One for young men above the age of seventeen. 
Both departments to be under the immediate government of the 

Warden, Fellows, and Tutors, subject to the ordinary power of the 

Bishop as Visitor. 

I. — Public School Departmemt. 

1. The Lower Department will be established on the plan of the 
great Grammar Schools of England, both as to instruction and disci- 
pline. It will be designed to provide an efficient course of education 
for youth, comprising religious and moral instruction, in strict confor- 
mity with the doctrine and discipline of the Established Church of 
England ; the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages and Literature; 
Mathematics ; English History ; Physical, Descriptive, and Political 
Geography ; and such other branches of knowledge, and such accom- 
plishments, as it may be practicable and advantageous to introduce. 
- 2. Every boy will be expected to learn the French Language. 

3. Simple Lectures will be delivered, from time to time, on the 
elements of Botany, Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy; and the 
older boys will be encouraged to learn to experiment for themselves in 
the laboratory, and to construct such simple apparatus as may enable 
them to pursue their researches when deprived of the use of scientific 
instruments. 

4. The foundation of Scholarships, as rewards to successful talent 
and industry in the Public School department, and to be held in 
the Collegiate department, is contemplated as necessary to the success 
of both institutions. Also, Bourses or Exhibitions to the lower school 
may be founded. It is intended that these shall be perpetually called 
by .the names of the founders. Such foundations will be a suitable 
mode of providing obituary memorials of the fathers and founders 
of the 'settlement; and it is suggested that they would ofier to indivi- 
duals a desirable means of identifying the names of persons or places 
which they may wish to commemorate, with a colonial object of en- 
during interest and importance. 

5. Two Examinations, partly written and partly oral, shall be held 
every year. 

6. Model, Landscape, and Figure Drawing, &c. &c., and Vocal 
Music, especially that which will enable them to take part in public 
worship, will be taught to all the scholars. 

II. — Collegiate, or Upper Department. 

It is intended that — 

I. This department shall comprise four divisions : — 

1. Theological; 

2. Classical; 

3. Mathematical, and of Civil Engineering ; 

4. Agricultural. 
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2. The Theological division will be confined (with the exception of a 
few general lectures) to the candidates for Holy Orders, who will 
be expected to attain to the standard of theological knowledge 
required by the English bishops before presenting themselves for 
examination for orders. They will also be expected to teach at 
least one hour in every day in the central primary schools of the city. 

3. The Classical division will, as a general rule, include all the 
students. 

4. In the Civil Engineering division, it is hoped to give an elemen- 
tary course of instruction in Physics and Industrial Mechanics, espe- 
cially such as are applicable to the wants and capabilities of a new 
country. The practical application of the mechanical powers — the 
strength of materials, especially of the stone and woods of the country 
— the construction of roofs, bridges, canals, locks, wind-mills, water- 
mills, &c. &c.— the theory of warming, lighting, and ventilation, &c. — 
will form the chief studies in this department. The visitor hopes to 
secure the immediate services of an experienced practical modeller, who 
will be able to enrich the Museum of this department with examples of 
various kinds of construction. Carpenters' tools, lathes, and a forge 
will be attached to the workshops. 

5. In a country which derives its main wealth from agricultural pro- 
duce, it will be obviously desirable to introduce an agricultural element 
in any scheme of higher public instruction. It is not intended that 
such a course shall be compulsory ; but the visitor will not rest satisfied 
until those gentlemen, members of the College, who do not intend to 
enter any of the learned professions, shall have the opportunity of vary- 
ing their studies in language and abstract science, by watching the 
processes of practical agriculture adapted to the climate and soil of 
— — ; learning, at least, the elements of farriery, botany, and of 
agricultural chemistry (including rotation of crops, grafting, budding, 
&c.) ; of aiding with their own hands in tending cattle, and in working 
a small farm of arable land ; and also of studying such elements of 
medicine and surgery as will enable them to act in cases of emergency. 

6. It is proposed that an ample supply of apparatus should be pro- 
vided for both departments, and that the buildings should be arranged 
and fitted up according to the best examples in England and on the 
Continent of Europe. It is expected that all boys in the lower de- 
partment will wear a simple and uniform costume. Caps and gowns 
will be worn by the students in the upper department. 

7. Donations of Standard Books, Scientific Apparatus, Musical 
Instruments, Maps, Globes, &c. &c., are most earnestly solicited. 

8. All the persons connected with the College will assemble for 
Divine Worship in the chapel twice a day. 

9. Day scholars as well as boarders will be admitted in both de- 
partments. 

10. The Visitor invites gentlemen proposing to send their sons to the 
Colony, and who may be desirous of placing them in such an Institu- 
tion as is here described, to enter into confidential communication with 
him. 

11. The Visitor intends at first to act provisionally as Warden. 

12. A moderate scale of fees will be established for both departments, 
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as soon as it is known what sums may be expected as an endowment of 
the College, from other sources than the payments of the pupils. 

13. Designs for the Collegiate buildings, of a plain but suitable 
character, to be constructed of wood in tiie late pointed style of archi- 
tecture, and with due regard to the danger of fire, are in course of pre- 
paration undeir the immediate superintendence of the Visitor. They 
may require, hereafter, some modifications according to the nature of 
the site which they are to occupy. They will be forthwith litho- 
graphed, and privately circulated among the friends and founders of 
the Colony. 

14. It will not, for some time, be possible to publish a list of 
the professorships and offices of the College which may be necessary 
for the proper working of it. These must in a great measure depend 
upon the endowments. 

The above appears a sufficient outline of the character of the pro- 
posed College. The best practical security for its satisfactory establish- 
ment and working, especially as regards the religious instruction and 
the general discipline^ should be looked for in the constitution of the 
governing body to whom its administration is to be confided. 
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(Continued fivm page 158.) 

CHAPTER XXX. 

491. We must not imagine that at any given epoch we can confer 
any constitution we may choose upon a people, or subject many pro- 
vinces to the same authority. Previous dispositions are necessary. 

There must be roads, means of transport and commercial inter- 
change. 

Charlemagne succeeded in subjugating divers groups of people, but 
he failed to make them one nation. Ages were necessary for that. 
One language must be established, at least among the higher classes of 
society ; the minor colonies or groups must renounce their individuality, 
and become subservient ; the aristocracy of each community must con- 
sent to assimilate with the new masters. There must be a satisfactory 
conjunction between the aristocracies. At the same time, the mode of 
conducting the administration must be known^ as well as the local and 
corporate interests. The appointment of a police must be practicable. 
All the aristocracies must have one common centre of relations; and 
live together^ at least during a portion of the year. 

492. If a Burgundian of the middle ages were to return upon 
earth, he would accuse his fellow-citizens of having suffered the country 
to perish ; he would wish to reanimate a war, which he would call 
national and patriotic, and to which we should affix the odious name 
of civil war. 

The word native land, then, extends its signification in proportion ^9 
states become more extended. 
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The rivalry which at the present day would be crimiaal, not long ago 
was public virtue, and patriotism. 

493. As a body oscillates before falling into the settled position, so 
does a country oscillate between unity and wisdom into petty states, 
according to the more or less knowledge and political virtue which are 
found in the country. 

In the present day, frontiers are effaced, animosities become extiif- 
guished, pretensions modified, industry increases, manners intermingle, 
and^ if war be excited, it will only tend to hasten the fusion of peoples. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

494. Flocks, negotiable objects, industry, arts, trades, commerce, 
are constituent elements in the existence of a people. 

495. Territorial property is one of the constituent elements of a 
state. 

496. The possession of land find the nature of the tenure, are really 
the basis of divers political constitutions, and have a powerful influence 
upon the fate of men. 

497. To render the soil a common merchandise, is to produce a 
revolution. 

The French Revolution, one of the principal effects of which was the 
free acquisition of land, was conveyed to France from the United 
States of America — from those men to whom a space was denied upon 
the vast uncultivated soil of old Europe ; it was also conveyed to France 
from Holland and Italy. 

France has, with regard to landed property, laws and rights similar 
to those of the Romans during their decline. 

498. The nature of the tenure constitutes the basis of the right of 
every nation, especially of the German people and the English. 

To the eyes of old Europe, France is really in revolution, until landed 
property shall be otherwise regulated. 

The manner of possessing — the nature and tenure of land, is essen- 
tially connected with marriage, with legislation, and with government. 

England has large proprietaries and commerce, which are the basis of 
its constitution. 

499. Owing to the people of the North neither possessing nor obtain- 
ing anything, even land, except by force, all their ideas of domination 
are transformed to the one idea of possession. 

With the man of the North, to govern is to possess ; to vanquish, is 
to acquire. 

500. That a prince may rule different people is a fact which tends to 
establish the truth that the prince possesses the people as well as the soil. 

504. To impede those who have nothing from legitimately acquiring, 
is to constrain them to take by main force. 

It is curious to see what laws have predominated in France, with 
respect to the alienation of noble lands ; and nearly all were lands per- 
taining to the nobility. 

It is curious to see how and under what conditions the unfair pur- 
chaser was obliged to restore the land he had bought. 

2 
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505. It h Tery important to know if the purchase t>f land fa )>er- 
mitted in a country by the laws or mariners ; if, in short, it be a general 
custom. 

506. Wherever the acquisition or purchaseof land is not easily effected, 
the proprietors of the soil are tire only real chiefii, and Omnipotent. 
What is the fate of the non-proprietors ? 

They suflfer, and> after a time> they in thek turn become wanderers 
from honie» Example: The French of 1703, and the Pole! of 1830. 
But we do not see that it may be the nature of the tenure of the land, 
which has caused the misfortunes of the Poles. There are so many 
truths which we do not see, which we even repel. 

Is it not the want of maritime banks, and the geographical state of 
Poland, which has caused many of the frightful and perpetual miseries 
of its people ? 

507. Wherever and whenever the acquisition of land is diffitalt, 
oommeree is resorted to by all energetic men. 

But men of central lands have no resources but in exile or revoH. 
German prhices sell their land. This iB a very Important fact. 
Are the linkii between proprietaries and principalities about to be 
broken ? 

Will this great and unobserved event take place in but day ? 

508. Is the proprietor, who has fifty tenant-farmers on the sam^ 
land, a prince ? 

Such considerations havte much influence upon the history of pro- 
vinces, 

A petty German prince is driven from his Mates : ilK he a dispossessed 
proprietor ? 

509. The manner in which the opinion as to the pos^eftsfon of a ter- 
ritory is transformed, in proportion as that land becomes greater, ha^ 
an influence upon the lot of petty principalities, and of great atates. - 

510. The French aristocracy, to preserve intact the manorial power, 
established the right of primogeniture. 

Even in the present day, it is generally believed that the right of 
primogeniture perpetuates the possession and the power. 
This right has contributed to dispossess the proprietors. 

511. It often happens that men expect from established causes Cer- 
tain effects contrary to those which ought to be the result. 

We do not see, still less do we foresee. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

512. It is difficult for a man to secure to himself a iarg^ proprietary 
in the mountains ; at all points his position and even his prospect is 
contracted : a thousand accidents, — torrents, for example — prevent 
movement and communications. How can he say. All is mine I when 
many a nook may be in possession and under cultivation without his 
consent or knowledge? 

513. The soil of mountains is divided into very small proprietaries. 
The soil of mountains, then, is valued at a very high price. 
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In the mountains, man finds natural sbeltering spots. A few perches 
suffice for a house ; the walls and support of which are furnished by 
the flank of the mountain. 

514. In the half-fertile plain, there is neither shelter, nor natural 
limit. Man has need of man : he must become submissive. Habita- 
tions are reared with difficulty. He who is able to raise a strong 
habitation may say, for a considerable distance round, All is mine! 
Once said, it holds good for a long time. These words repel popula- 
tion and culture. 

515. Such is one of the causes which converts plains remote from 
mountains into solitudes termed barren, although frequently they only 
need cultivators. 

They long remain useless, are valued at a low price, but (ew pro- 
prietors wish to sell. 

It is in France that certain districts contain whole populations living 
underground. 

It is in flat countries, where it is expensive to raise a house, that the 
people are in extreme poverty. 

516. It is in the rainy and cold climates that the greatest expense 
is necessary to establish a habitation in the plains. 

517. In warm, dry climates, the plains are more populous, propor- 
tionably, than in cold and rainy climates. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

518. In isolated countries, unfrequented by strangers, unenlightened 
by an acquaintance with other countries, and from whence the exit is 
difficult, the domestic, and even the farmer, is constrained to dwell 
with his master. He becomes, in the real sense of the word, a slave. 

And more, he is constrained to regard and to treat his servitude as a 
benefit received at the hands of the master. 

Such is one of the effects consequent upon a difficulty of movement 
among men. 

519. Thus, the failure of roads, of means of transport and of com- 
munication, establishes slavery de facto. 

520. At all times and on every occasion, chiefs endeavour to con- 
fine the existence and the various relations of their men within narrow 
limits. 

The facility of travelling and of corresponding is a great source of 
power and of useful knowledge. 

523. Roads are insecure and imperfectly known in central lands. 

Proprietors, neighbouring people, and bad roads impede emigration. 

The discontented and unfortunate of central lands emigrate, then, 
with open violence, and in large bodies. 

The difficulty of moving from place to place is, then, one of the 
causes of great historical emigrations. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
525. There are towns which neither rule nor obey. 
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526. There are towns which waver, acoording to the timee, between 
domination, subienrieBce, and independence : Lyons, Toulouse, Cracow, 
&c,t &c. 

527. The captal of a state is situated as near as possible to the most 
powerful neighbouring state or states. Some states have in reality 
several capitals. 

528* There are few capitals which are not upon one of the great 
Ugh-foads of nations. 

529. A capital is at the intersection of roads from natton to nation ; 
it ought, then, in a country which is a great thoroughfare to have 
severd capitab approximating to it. Example : Milan, Genoa, Turin , 
Parma, Venice, &c., &c. 

530* A great state is formed, then, around a town which is situated 
in a great thoroughfare from nation to nation, but which has, in its 
environs, many iscMated provinces which that town has the power of 
subjugating. 

531. For a great state to be formed, a town, powerful by geographical 
laws, must have around it, in an extended radius, land basins, or 
semi-land-barins less powerfol than the town itself, and which cannot 
be appropriated by another town. 

532. The strength of a capital is often (all besides being equal) 
proportional to the strength of the land basin in which it is placed. 

533. For a land basin to have its shore opposite to another shore, 
is one of the most powerful causes for its becoming a principal basin. 

The basin of the Seine is towards the South, the last of those basins 
from the North the shore of which faces another shore. 

It is one of the causes wherefore the Normans made a settlement 
there. 

It is one of the causes wherefore the basin of the Seine rules over the 
other basins and bears a capital. 

The basin of the Somme ought to be, and has been at the epoch of 
petty states, a principal basin. 

The existence of the states of America will change the circumtcrip-> 
tions of the States of Europe, notably those of France. 

The discovery of America has aggrandized Paris, Havre, Rouen, 
Nantes, Bordeaux. 

The relations with America have contributed to the final expulsion of 
the English from the western shore of France, and have reattached, for 
a time, the people of that shore to the power of Paris. 

534. A basin is as much less powerful as it is more isolated ; it is so 
much the more disposed to be made subject. 

The basin of the Loire is too isolated to permit of its being a prin- 
cipal basin. 

The basin of the Garonne has all the conditions for a principal 
basin, except that it is an inevitable thoroughfare, and as such too 
confined. 

535. A basin, which was a principal basin at a time when petty 
states only were in existence, is subjugated at a later period by another. 

This is another example of the necessity of giving to each principal its 
due measure : a principal basin ought to be upon a great high-^road of 
nations ; but if there be not space enough for nations in their move-* 
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ment to pass round it, or if the passage be narrow or only that one, 
the basin will soon be subjugated. 

536. There are, in Europe, many isthmuses which are but little 
noticed, and whose existence has much influence upon states ; one 
along the Pyrenees^ another from the mouth of the Rh6ne to that of 
the Rhine,, another from Venice to the mouth of the Rhine, another 
from Venide to the mouth of the Vistula, another from the mouth of 
the Dnieper to the mouth of the Vistula, another from the mouth of 
the Don to the bottom of the gulf of Finland, another fom the Caspian 
Sea to Nova Zembla. 

The fact of Poland being situated in an isthmus, is one of the 
causes of its downfall, but one of the causes only. The Po is in an 
isthmus : it is one of the reasons wherefore it has not formed a great 
state having its centre upon the banks of a river. 

The isthmus is merely the shortest distance from two seas, or from two 
parts of a sea ; the shortest distance from two sheets of navigable water. 

537. A town guarded by natural defences, there being, at the same 
time, facility of communication, possesses, by that very circumstaooe, a 
great cause of prosperity and domination • 

London is in that position. 

538. Where a land-basin is very vast, and a very extensive course or 
sheet of water composes the bottom of it, there are formed, at certain 
times, integral states on each side of the running or stagnant sheet of 
water. 

539. The greater or less facility of the navigation of a course or sheet 
of water has much influence on the lot of those towns which that water 
has caused to spring ap. 

541. A natural road common to many nations is a bond which links 
together the countries through which it passes, especially when that 
road is along watercourses : it often unites these countries under one 
power, but the form and the extent of the empire often vary. 

542. (All things besides being equal) the basin of the north governs 
by force the basin of the south. 

543. An alteration in the construction of vessels may prove pre- 
judicial to a state. 

If, for example, the draught required for ships is augmented, the 
river can no longer receive them except up to the same height as here- 
tofore or even can no longer admit them at any point. 

London has gained much by the enlargement of vessels ; Paris, an d 
especially Spain and Portugal, have lost thereby. 

Many northern states have also lost much from that circumstance. 



LIST OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR A BOYS' AND GIRLS' 
SCHOOL— 180 SCHOLARS IN EACH. 
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Boys. 


Giris. 


Total. 


Description of Books. 


No. 


Classes 


No. 


Classes. 


60 


Holy Bible . . . . . 


30 


1 


30 


I 


60 


New Testament . . . . 


30 


2 


30 


2 


180 


Common Prayer Books .... 


90 


1,2,3 


90 


1,2,3 


120 


Parables, Miracles, Discourses, &c. (G.P.C.K.) 


60 


4,5 


60 


4.5 


60 


The First Book (S.P.C.K.) . 


30 


6 


30 


6 


120 


The Second Book „ . . • . 


60 


4,5 


60 


4,5 


120 


The Third Book „ . .... 


60 


2,3 


60 


2,3 


30 


Reading Book for Female Schools 


— 




30 


1 


30 


The Third Book (Irish) 


30 




_— 


.^ 


60 


Manual of English Grammar (M^CuUoch) . 


30 


^ 


30 


1 


120 


Reid's Oatlines ' ,, 


60 


2,3 


60 


2,3 


120 


Wilson's Outlines of Etymology 


60 


1,2 


60 


1,2 


60 


Cornwell's School Geography . 


30 




30 


1 


60 


Reid's Geography, or the Child's Geography, \ 
Hopwood . . . . . j 


30 




30 


1 


120 


Paterson's Zoology (in pts.) . 


60 


1.2 


60 


1.2 


60 


First Book of Arithmetic (Irish) 


30 




30 


2 


60 


^Hunter's Manual of ditto 


30 




30 


1 


60 


History of England, No. 1 (S.P.C.K.) 


30 




30 


1 


60 


Bp. Davy's ditto 


30 


2 


30 


2 


30 


Instructions in Household Matters 


.» 


..- 


30 


1 


60 


Spelling Book superseded 


30 


4 


30 


4 


120 


Arithmetical Tables 


60 


1,2 


60 


1,2 


ad lib. 


Church Catechism . . . .... 










ft 


Exposition of ditto 










60 


M*Leod*s Poetical (Pts. 1 and 2) . 


30 


1, 2 1 30 1, 2 


For the Pupil Teachers^ ^c. 


No. 


Description of Books. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


12 


Tate's Arithmetic 


6 


6 


12 


Arithmetical Questions (Pts. 1 and 2, M'liCod). . 


6 


6 


6 


Thompson's Arithmetic .... 






4 


2 


2 


De Morgan's ditto .... 






1 


I 


6 


Colenso's Algebra (Pt. 1) • 






6 




6 


Treatise on Mensuration .... 






6 


■-i. 


6 


Tate's Mechanics 






6 


- , 


6 


M'Leod's .Geography of Palestine 






3 


3 


6 


Sullivan's Geography 






4 


2 


2 


Wilhelm's Method of Singing . 






1 


1 


2 


Reid's Dictionary 






1 


1 


2 


Latham's English Grammar 






1 


I 


6 


Hunter's ditto .... 






3 


3 


3 


Lardner's Mechanics .... 






3 


..« 


2 


Recreations in Physical Geography 






1 


1 


2 


The World of Waters .... 






1 


1 


8 


Useful Hints to Labourers, &c. (Sets) (Parker) 






4 


4 


8 


The Useful Arts, &c. (Sets) (Parker) 






4 


4 


6 


Tate's Euclid 






6 


^.v 


2 


New General Atlas (or Cruchley's ditto) 






1 


1 


2 


Bible Atlas . ' 






1 


1 


1 


Herschel's Astronomy .... 






1 




5 


Hiley's English Composition | 


3 


2 


« 


We shall be glad to receive any criticisms on tl 


bis 8c 


deme.- 


-Ed. 
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ON CATECHISING. 

Th£ great strength of the catechetical mode of teaching lies in the 
fact of its drawing out the mind and powers of the disciple, and leading 
himself to deduce truths on reflection, as well as to enunciate them. 
Men will always save themselves trouble if they can ; they do so un- 
consciously; the tendency to relax exertions is mixed up with our 
nature throughout, and influences us frequently when we are not in the 
least degree aware of such being the case. This is true of our bodies 
— of our conscience, as well as of our intellectual powers; we know 
this is strangely true of our conscience; it will soon cease to warn us if 
not exerted, and it needs to be called to exert itself. People who sub- 
stitute an external rule, and system of routine, for the voice of their 
own conscience, and do what they see done around them ; who are just 
as virtuous, and no more, than the world — religious or secular— around 
them, and who attach themselves to an outward guide, instead of their 
own inward one, cease very much to feel the directions of the latter ; 
they gradually lose the genuine native oracle of conscience. It is 
equally true in the intellectual world : the understanding is weakened, 
and the intellect impaired, by not being allowed to exert themselves on 
the subject-matter of their education. The powers of apprehension and 
attention are so enervated from being saved trouble, that they soon will 
cease to exist altogether. This is often the case so unconsciously to 
ourselves, that, although we wish most earnestly to call those intellec- 
tual powers into play, yet, if we are allowing ourselves to be the objects 
of direct instruction, which does not of necessity call out our mental 
powers, we shall find them increasingly unwilling, and ourselves sur- 
rendering the use of them. The perfection of our mental, as well 
as of our moral powers, consists in exertion. All this is in close 
analogy with the natural world. An organ or function of the body is 
absorbed, or paralyzed, or obliterated, if deprived of a healthy and life- 
giving opportunity of action. Work is the proper preservative of being, 
either physical, ethical, or intellectual. 

The catechetical system unites all this. The subject-matter of in- 
struction is first given by direct teaching, and the memory exerted 
upon it. It is then drawn out by questions, which require a process 
of thought in the mind of the disciple, calling out his own powers, and 
strengthening his intellectual faculties. A direct question involves a 
logical process in the mind. The child himself gives birth to the idea ; 
he himself has formed into shape what he enunciates. The edge which 
he himself affords it, by exerting his intellectual powers to give it out- 
line, presses keenly on him, and he feels its reality in the act of giving 
it birth. He receives his knowledge, in the first instance, in so modi- 
fied a shape, that he does not see or understand its separate parts or 
tendencies. In answer to a question, he must place the truth in some 
defined idea ; he must discover the aptness of the answer to the par- 
ticular point in view, and whether the exact portion of the general 
truth floating in his mind is that which answers to the question. To do 
this, he must abstract, generalize, and divide. He has then formed his 
idea ; this is one step towards definition, and in doing this he has ranged 
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over the whole surface of his knowledge on this point, has discovered 
its different bearings, and has got it into shape ; the general diffused 
body of light has become a focus ; the floating sounds have formed 
themselves into a distinct tune. The expression by words becomes the 
next step in the history of definition. The approval of his answer, or 
the contrary, becomes a third step. So, by degrees, he strikes out for 
himself, and from himself, a clear view on one given subject, which he 
has gathered and taken out from a large floating subject-matter, and 
upon which he has been compelled to exert his intellectual powers. He 
has been led to see what to lay hold of as important in the knowledge 
he possesses, and how he can apply it to some practical detail. Truth 
becomes oh'ective to himself, and that by his own power. He has 
painted a picture on his own mind, and has become acquainted with Its 
form. He arranges facts under principles, or gives them a certain con- 
nection with other facts, which he would never have done otherwise. 
He may have been long convinced of a feet, but it rested without point 
in his mind, scarcely recognised. On a question being asked with re- 
ference to it, he discovers the fact, lays hold of it, and classes it under 
a certain arrangement. It is one of a class, or it is connected with, 
and finds its place under a certain principle; and the being led to 
classify the fact leads him to a clearer knowledge of it, enables him to 
understand it, and gives it a definite relation in the world of things, 
which it never had before. This process assists the memory, defines his 
own notions, and strengthens his intellect. He knows where he is. It 
is a logical process, and unconsciously he has become a logician. 
Take a case : a child is aware of the bare fact of Elijah being a pro- 
phet ; t. e. the term prophet is attached in his mind to the name of 
Elijah. But the notion is indefinite. He is asked what Elijah was, 
nnd he immediately is led to summon to his mind the class of persons 
railed prophets, to consider what they were, to see the point in which 
Elijah resembled the class, and to state the fact of his resemblance. 
A child is aware of the fact of Herod being a cruel roan, but the no- 
tion is indefinite — is floating. When asked what kind of person Herod 
was, he calls to mind his acts ; he tries them by some standard of what 
a person placed in Herod's position should be ; he gets the notion of 
his falling below the mark, and, when tried by other cases, he finds 
that it is in the point of mercy that he fails. Herod is a cruel man ; 
he all along knew this ; he would have told you so if he had been 
asked, but he did not understand what he meant till it was drawn out 
of him. 

Contrast the condition of the child's mind who has reached this end 
for himself, with that of one "who is barely told of the fact, and in 
whose mind the fact is barely left. It is evident how far more clear, 
distinct, and applicable to practice, instances of knowledge must be 
which have been the subject-matter of a mental operation of this kind, 
than those .which merely lie like objects floating on a surface, upon 
which they make no impression, and on which they bear with no 
weight. 

Let us conceive this mode carried out into the detail of all Christian 
truths. Conceive each truth known to the child, arranged under some 
class of ideas and principles ; conceive this done at the moment ; and 
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we shall soon seethe power of the catechetical system, in strengthening 
the understanding and laying hold of the memory. Every article of 
the Creed, when placed in the form of a question, gives an opportunity 
of calling to mind^and investigating the whole train of moral principles. 
£very fact of Holy Scripture does the same. Catechetical instruction 
becomes a constant compulsion to the child to have recourse to the 
treasure-house of its knowledge, to bring out instances which are to be 
tried one with another, rejected if they do not agree ; in which work 
the judgment is called into play, and is strengthened itself by weighing 
the fitness of facts with principles. 

Catechetical instruction teaches method and arrangement ; lets the 
disciple know where he is, and where his knowledge is ; reproduces 
from given subject-matter; strikes out new relations of trnth ; becomes 
a kind of myrioramic picture, suggesting new views by a re-arrange- 
ment of existing data. What, in fact, the study of languages and 
moral philosophy does for us, catechetical instruction does for the poor. 
The examination of the structure of languages, the carrying on this 
work involved in all the difficulty attending a dead language, the close 
attention to verbal technicalities, the constant exercise of powers of 
generalization and abstraction, and the comparison of similar and dis- 
similar parts in words and grammar ; these draw out, discipline, 
strengthen, render keen our faculties, in much the same way as cate- 
chetical instruction does the powers of those whose position cuts them 
off from the above method of education. 

One important feature in catechetical teaching is its elementary 
character. The best means of gaining knowledge is^ after all, by 
dwelling on simple elementary truths ; working them thoroughly into 
the mind, and developing their own native substance and infierent 
riches. On this plan the learner will actually gain more knowledge 
than if he placed directly before him, as an object, the different points 
of knowledge he wished to make his own. Kindred facts gather round 
one given fact like flakes to a rolling snow-ball, and the attention, by 
being fixed on one point only, gains a strength and keenness it would 
lose in diffusion : e.g. A man wishes to gain a knowledge of the facts 
of Church history in order to apply them to the construction of prin- 
ciples ; he finds an immense space to wander over, which discourages 
his own energy, and weakens his attention by its vastness and apparent 
want of connection. Church doctrine, struggles with the state, the 
condition of branches of the Church elsewhere, lives of her saints, and 
countless other points rise up before him in the field of inquiry, and he 
becomes bewildered. 

Let such a man satisfy himself with laying hold of one single life of a 
ruler or saint of the Church in one given epoch of her history, let him 
consciously and directly give his sole attention to this one point, de- 
termining to get it up thoroughly, to study it in all its bearings and 
relations, to see it in contrast witn all collateral facts, bringing to bear 
his attention in full intensity on this one object, seizing the quivering, 
vibrating feelers of historic truth with the nrm forceps of a single-eyed 
attention, and he will have acquired more actual knowledge of Church 
history, more insight into the relations of things with regard to her, 
more power to form true principles about her in the study of the one 
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life, than he would have done had he spent double the time in wan- 
dering over the plain of centuries. He will have definite points to 
guide his mind's eye ; he will be looking down a vista of close rocks 
which bound the ray of his mental vision, as to one star at the end, and 
the ray of that star will gradually strike out the minutest points amon^ 
the objects which surround him, which he would never otherwise have 
descried; while, on the other hand, if he took his stand upon a summit 
from which his eye would have no given resting-place, he would lose in 
distinctness what he gained in space, and he would come away with 
an imperfect knowledge of every object. Each fact, each period, each 
point in history has a thousand objects passing over it continually in 
faint and dim shadows, which, rolling in rapid succession, require to be 
closely watched, and then will come out in brighter and brighter 
colours, and more and more defined outline, till the surface, however 
small, becomes to us the camera obscura of revolving centuries. 
Meanwhile our powers are in repose, from having but one point to be 
consciously studying. — Extracted from " Parochial Work" by the 
Rev. E, Monro f Incumbent of Harrow Weald. 
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(The Editor begs to state distinctly that he is not answerable for the opinions 

of bis Correspondents.) 

BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR POOR GIRLS. 

LETTER IV. 

My dear Friend, — The second and perhaps still more important 
object I have in view, is that of giving a Church education to the 
daughters of farmers, tradespeople, &c., who are naturally averse to 
sending their children to the National Schools, cannot afford to send 
them to those kept by ladies^ and consequently educate them at in- 
ferior schools kept by persons in their own rank of life. This would 
seem a natural proceeding, and, if the teachers were well-educated 
churchwomen, nothing could be more desirable; but, alas! two-thirds 
of the middle classes in England are dissenters, and nearly all are 
superficially educated : these facts I assert fearlessly, being certain that 
any person acquainted with them will corroborate my assertions. 

I will^ however, give a proof of my statement, by describing a young 
person at present in my school. I will call her Julia Smith, though 
she very much prefers the title of Miss Smith, and is still a little inclined 
to quarrel with the rule by which the girls in the house are called by 
their Christian name, in order to remind them of their Christian calling. 
Julia had heard of my school in a distant county, and conceived a 
strong desire to become my pupil, in spite of the disadvantage, as she 
considered it, of occasionally mixing with girls of a lower rank of life 
than herself. I hesitated to receive her, finding she wasninetcen years 
of age, but consented to do so at her repeated desire. Accordingly 
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she arrived ; unfortunately on a Wednesday during Lent. The dinner 
consisted of pudding only, which she absolutely refused to eat, alleg- 
ing she could not dine on such fare, nor could she eat brown bread, 
nor indeed would she remain many hours in the house. When I arrived, 
I found my new pupil in tears ; and, on inquiring the cause, heard a long 
list of complaints ending with the assertion that she could not and 
would not stay : to which I replied^ that her staying did not depend 
entirely on herself; that, unless she changed her conduct, she should not 
stay, as I would not allow her to remain. This seemed a new view of 
the case, which rather startled her — meantime I begged to examine her 
acquirements, and found she was absolutely ignorant of grammar, 
history, and geography: she could not spell correctly; she did not 
know the situation of her native place ; and had never heard of the 
Reformation, or of William the Conqueror. Of course she could not 
pronounce the letter H, or misapplied it ; but she could dance the 
Polka, and play a few waltzes. 

She was more ignorant than most of the little girls in my school — a 
fact I pointed out to her, after listening to her complaints and disap- 
pointment fof two hours — ^and then asked her whether she had not 
sufficient good sense to submit to temporary annoyances and incon- 
veniences (if such they were) for the sake of permanent advantages. 

I expatiated on the superiority of well-educated women in ail situa- 
tioi^s and ranks of life, and entreated her, for her own sake, not to 
throw away the opportunity she now had of acquiring information, 
which woukl enable her to adorn the station in life to which God had 
called her, or to earn her own livelihood as a teacher of young children, 
should circumstances compel her to maintain herself — an event by no 
means unlikely to happen to one of ten ehildren of a farmer, in these 
bad times. 

With regard to the mixture of classes, I assured her that the kind- 
ness and consideration I expected her to show to those below her in 
rank were no more than the exercise of Christianity required. I did 
not ask her to make them her friends, or to associate with them in 
times of recreation, or even of study ; but to join them at meals, as 
members of the same Christian household— in prayer, as members of one 
Christian family — to receive religious instruction with them as having 
the same lesson to learn from the same master, and occasionally to be 
examined whh those of similar acquirement and intellectual capabilities 
as herself. Perhaps you will agree with Miss Smith in thinking this 
a little hard ; but you will also agree with me, that the plan is calculated 
to correct the faults of her character and class. Pride of station, and 
consequent small-mindedness — even to substitute pride of intellect — 
were a gain to such a character 3 but to teach her to look upon these 
despised ones as her equals, perhaps superiors in God*s sight, entitled 
to her love and sympathy, would raise her in the scale of creation. 
If it be true, that the strength of England consists of her middle 
classes — and if it be true, that this is a fair specimen of those middle 
classes — there is surely something '* rotten in the state of Denmark," 
when superficial knowledge alone is cultivated — when the wives and 
daughters of our farmers and tradesmen can dance and sing, and cannot 
read and write. Is not such an education opposed to the common sense^ 
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supposed to be a characteristic of English people ? Above all, is it not 
subversive of that temper of mind, the spirit of the Church of England, 
which is the strength and stability of our times? 

Yours, &c., 

M. S. R, 



i^atiui nf 3iatAi. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES FOR TEACHING THE ELEMENTS OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE ON A SYSTEM OF ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, WITH LATIN 
READING LESSONS AND COPIOUS VOCABULARIES. BY JOHN ROBSOK, 
B. A., LONDON. SECOND EDITION, REVISED. (Loodon I Toylor^ 

Walton^ and Maherly,) 

Mr. Robson*s preface to his first edition explains the object of his 
exercise book, which " is intended for the use of those who have no pre- 
vious knowledge of the Latin language, and may be used by itself, as 
it contains all that is necessary to enable the pupil to translate the ex- 
ercises without the aid of grammar or dictionary." The design is simple 
and clear. The author proposes to teach the elementary part of the 
Latin language — that is, the forms of words and the construction of 
easy sentences — by the method of writing exercises, and without per- 
plexing boys with a dictionary, or making their parents pay for one. 
The knowledge which a boy will thus acquire will enable him to 
commence the reading of a Latin author — Gessar, for instance. Now, 
if we suppose it to be agreed that, in order to learn the Latin language 
well, a boy must study Latin authors under a good teacher — and it will 
hardly be disputed that this is the way to learn Latin well, — it only 
remains to see if Mr. Robson*s plan is better than others that are prac- 
tised. It should be added that Mr. Robson's work '* is based on what 
is called the crude-form system," on which system we have now an 
excellent Latin grammar by Professor Key. 

. Some short, cheap, and easy method is wanted for acquiring so much 
of the Latin language as will enable a boy to commence the study of 
Latin authors ; for, when the study of Latin authors has been com- 
menced, all that remains to be done is to study them well under good 
teachers, and to rely on this study, combined with a system of exercises 
on Roger Ascham's plan, for the acquisition of a competent knowledge 
of the language * and a facility in reading it and in rendering English 
into Latin. It is true that, even if we suppose a boy to have acquired 
the power of commencing the study of Latin authors, either upon Mr. 
Robson*s plan or any other, he is still exposed to a host of enemies who 
threaten to obstruct his progress under the pretence of helping him. 
These enemies are 4he innumerable so-called helps and aids in the shape 
of exercise books and other books, which ignorant and lazy teachers 
make parents believe to be necessary for the purpose. But we tell 



* This system is explained in the preface to an edition of Cicero, De Senectute, 
and De Amicitia, &c., published by Whittaker and Co., ancl Bell, London, 1850. 
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parents tliat lliey are not necessary, and ibat ihey are great liinderances. 
The study of Latin must decline in this country, and indeed at present 
it is rather upheld as a fashion than for any other reason, unless boys 
can learn more than they do, and unless the expense of books is dimi- 
nished. If such a formidable list of books as we often see paraded 
before us is necessary for the learning of Latin, how was the language 
learned when these aids did not exist ? and we know that it was learned 
in former days well and speedily. With the great progress that has 
been made in philological knowledge in modern times, and the greater 
means at our command, we ought to learn Latin well in less time than 
formerly : but we do not. That is a fact which will not be disputed by 
any man who is acquainted with the literary history of Europe in a 
tolerable degree. 

We want good methods and good teachers. A good teacher will not 
long follow a bad method. He will find out some way of doing what 
he professes to do. . A bad teacher clings to books and helps, and the 
more, if he makes a profit by furnishing them to his pupils. Let parents 
look to this. Many teachers are booksellers in disguise. It is not all 
teachers who deserve this imputation ; but many do. Those who are 
innocent will not object to this censure. As to those who are guilty, 
we care not for them and for what they may say. A teacher should be 
well paid^better paid for his teaching than he is at present ; but we 
would have him make no indirect gains, nor load his pupils with bad 
books because he has a profit on them. If teachers had no profit on 
books, they would use fewer books in the elementary part of education, 
and the money thus saved might be expended in better ways. Instead 
of filling a boy's bag with what is of no use at any time, and is not 
considered to be of any use after he has done with it, one would rather 
see the expenditure on books strictly economized in the early years of 
instruction ; and, when the boy grows bigger, he should now and then 
have a good and handsome edition of a classical author given him, a 
good set of maps, some valuable book of reference — something that he 
would be glad to take home and keep. On the whole, he might spend 
as much on books in his whole school career, but it would be spent 
profitably, and there would be something to show for it. 

This is not a light matter. The reform of our Latin teaching requires 
economy in the first few years, — that is, economy in books ; and eco- 
nomy brings with it simplicity of method, and simplicity of method is 
inseparable from good teaching aud sound knowledge. One who has 
had some experience would strongly dissuade parents from letting their 
children learn Latin, unless they are going to one of the professions as 
they are called, in which case they must learn it in sonie way or other. 
If the cost of books is great in the first years of instruction, and if the 
progress is not quicker and surer than it is on the present system, far 
better would it be for the boy to learn French well, instead of a little 
bad Latin, at the cost of much money, much sorrow, and many years 
of useless labour. But, if Latin can be taught well in a reasonable 
time, then the advice would be, let all learn it whose education is to be 
anything more than the usual routine of what is called a commercial 
education. There is no one acquirement, save a decent knowledge of 
arithmetic, and the power of writing one's own language with ease and 
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correctness, that can be turned to so many useful purposes as a know- 
ledg^e of Latin — of that clear, precise, and noble language, out of which 
have sprung some of the most generally-diffused languages of western 
Europe, which has become so incorporated in our own as to make a 
real component part of it, which contains in itself an ancient literature 
only despised by those who are totally ignorant of it, and a modern 
literature too both copious, valuable, and universal. If those who write 
on scientific subjects would have an audience over all Europe and 
in her colonies, they must still use a language which was once uni* 
versalft not only among men of learning, but among men of science ; 
and| it may be, that the use of Latin for this universal communication 
may be revived when we have learned to use it as freely aa our fs^thers 
did, which we shall do when we have got better teacners, discarded 
bad methods for good ones, and transported our shiploads of exereise 
books and other binderances to Australia, or any other plac^ that is 
further off, 

Mr. Robsop's exercises have been tried, and it has been found that 
boys, after a reasonable, time, are prepared by this method to read a 
Latin author with profit^ and that they have laid a sound foundation 
(or a knowledge of the language by mastering its etymology. But any 
system of teaching the elementary part of Latin by writing only is ii\- 
sufficient ; and the addition of Latin reading lessons to Mr. Robson's 
second edition seems to us not only to improve his plan matejiallyy but 
to remove a serious objection to it. These reading lessons consist of 
four parts,—** The lessons founded on the first part of the Exercises 
consist of sentences composed by the author.'' There is ^ome abjec- 
tion to a modern writer presenUng anything of his own for boys to 
study ; but these sentences are so shorty and have been made with such 
care, that this objection, which cannot be entirely removed, i^ rendered 
of comparatively little weight. *'The lessons in the seconds third> and 
fourth parts are nearly all taken from the best authors, and chiefly 
from the writings of C^sar, to which they are especially intended as an 
introduction." ** The reading lessons extend only to the end of the 
fourth part» because it is considered that, when the pupil has reached 
that point in his studies, he will be sufficiently advanced to commence 
the reading of Ceesar. In using the lessons, it is recommended that 
they should be translated vivd voce in class a day or two after the cor- 
responding exercises have been written ; and the student should be 
required to learn by heart the additional Latin words introduced into 
them. It will be found advantageous also to direct him to write on 
paper a translation of a few of the more difficult sentences in eaeh 
lesson.*' 

Mr, Robson's plan, is to have a set of progressive exercises, and cor^ 
responding reading lessons. The exercises require rules, of which there 
arn a great many; and the rules are to be learned, and then ei^emplified by 
writing the exercises. This made of teaching involves a material question, 
that of learning a language by rules, or rather of learning rules first and 
then applying them. We prefer the plan of learning without rules or 
generalisations, still leading the pupil up to rules or generalisations. 
There is nothing in Mr. Robson's book which a boy should not learn 
in soma way ; and it seems to us that it might bei used in the inverse 
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way to that which he recommends. The reading lessons might be 
learned first, and the corresponding exercises written afterwards. It 
maybe said that, on the plan here recommended, a boy must still learn 
some rules and some generalizations ; for instance, he must learn the 
declensions of nouns and conjugations of verbs. This is true : but, 
if a boy must begin with some generalizations, it does not follow 
that the number should be increased indefinitely. Mr. Robson*s 
system of exercises, however, is so intimately connected with his mode 
of teaching the crude- form system, that there may be some doubt 
whether most teachers could handle the book in any other way than 
that which he intends. That some teachers could use it in a different 
way, and profitably too, we have no doubt. 

Without assuming to settle the question, as to the mode of teaching 
the elementary parts of the Latin language, and with the conviction that 
Mr. Robson's book in the hands of a competent teacher will effect the 
purpose that he has had in view, we conclude with requesting all 
teachers who wish to improve the methods of learning the elements of 
the Latin language — ^and we hope and believe that the number of such 
is daily increasing — to compare Mr. Robson's method with that which 
is explained in the preface to the edition of Cicero, De Senectute, and 
De Amicitia, already referred to.> Perhaps they may strike out some- 
thing new ; or, at any rate, the bare examination of the question cannot 
fail to have a beneficial effect on their teaching. 



OUTLINES OV EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY : BEING A FAMILIAR INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE. DESIGNED FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; BY THOMAS TATE, LATE 
MATHEMATICAL 'PROFESSOR AND LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY IN THE 

BATTERSEA TRAINING COLLEGE. (Loudou z Longmans.) 

This little volume will enhance the high reputation which Mr. Tate has 
acquired as a writer of cheap and compendious treatises for teachers, 
chiefly remarkable for their philosophical soundness and perfect sim- 
plicity. The experiments which he proposes are capable of being per- 
formed with the most inartificial apparatus. They remind us of the 
saying of an admirer of Dr. Wollaston, that the whole laboratory of 
that eminent experimentalist consisted of a brass thimble and a knitting 
needle. We quote a specimen of Mr. Tate's valuable manual. It is 
sure to find its way into the libraries of our elementary teachers : — 

" CHAPTER VIL 

" Soils — Their con^osition — Organic and inorganic parts — Saline and earthy 
parts — Physical character of soils — To separate the sand from the clay — 
To determine the quantity of lime, of organic matter, and of the saline 
matter, in a soil — Origin of soUs-r-Mechanical properties of soils — Chemical 
properties of soils* 

" composition OF SOILS. 

" 76* Soils, like plants, are composed of organic as well as of inorganic 
matter. 

" The organic part of soils is chiefly derived from the remsdns of vegetable 
and animal substances. Peaty soils contain a large proportion of organic 
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inatter> while gfood wheat knds contain onfy about one4wentieth of their 
whole weight. This organic matter in the soil has heen called humus, which, 
by the action of alkaline 8ubsUuieea» is resolved into ulmic and humic add«« 
As the vegetable matter undergoes decay, this organic portion of the sqU aka 
gives to the land the various inorganic substances found in its ash. 

" *!7* The inorganic part of soils consists of certain saline soluble sub- 
stances, and of certain earthv insoluble substances. 

'* I. The saline soluble suDstances consist, in general, of common salt, sul- 
phates of soda and magnesia, gypsum, with smidl portions of the nitrates of 
potassa, soda and lime, and of the chlorides of calcium, magnesium, and 
potassium, together with ammoniacal salt. From these scdoble oompounds 
the plant obtains nearly all the saline matter contained in the ash. The rain 
dissolves these saline substances, and carries them into the subsoil; but, in 
dry warm weather, they re-ascend to the surface, and are thus brought into 
contact with the roots of the growing plant. Thus, fine warm weather acce- 
lerates the ripening of com and other valuable grain. 

'* 2. The earthy insoluble substances in the soils never constitute less than 
nine-tenths of their whole weight. The principal ingredients of this earthy 
matter are lulica in the form of sand, alumina mixed with sand in Ihe form 
of clay, and carbonate of lime. Where the soil has a red colour the oxide 
of iron is generally present. Minute traces of phosphate of lime may also 
be detected in most of good soils, 

" PHYSICAL CRAKACTSIt OF SOILS. 

** 78. The relative proportions of sand, clay, and lime in a soil, give it a 
peculiar physical character. When a soil contains only a small proportion 
of clay, it is called a sandy soil ; when the quantities of sand and clay are 
nearly equal, it is called a loamy soil or clay loam, according as the quantity 
of sand is greater or less than the days when the day is much in excess, it 
is called clay loam or strong day, as the case may be* Good arable land 
rarely contains more than one-third part of its weight of clay. 

" 79* To separate the sand from the clay in a soil. Take about half an 
ounce of soil, and boil it in half a pint of waten in a porcelain dish, until it 
is completely diffUsed through the water; after shaking, let the mixture 
stand for a minute, to allow the sand to settle to the bottom of the vessel, 
while the cla^ remains suspended in the fluid ; pour off the water with the 
floating clay mto another vessel, and allow the clay now to settle. The sandy 
portion of the soil will be found in the flrst vessel, and the clavey portion at 
the bottom of the second. The sand and clay may now be driea and weighed 
separately, and the relative weights will give the proportion in which they 
subsist in the soil. 

^* 80. If a soil contains more than one-twentieth of its weight of carbonate 

I of lime, it is called marl ; and if more than one-fifth^ it is called calcareous soil, 

'* To determine the quantity of lime in a soil, take 100 grains of the soil 

I (which has been previously heated to redness, to destroy the vegetable matter^ 

and diffuse it through about half a pint of distilled water ; add about an 
ounce of hydrochloric acid, and allow the mixture to stand for a few hours, 
observing to stir it time after time. Bubbles of carbonic add are given off. 

i After the action has ceased, pour off the clear liquid ; dry, and then heat 

the residue to redness, and weigh it ; the loss is nearly the wdght of lime 
and carbonate of lime in the soil. 

' '^ 81. To determine the quantity of organic matter. Dry about an ounce 

of the soil on paper in an ovpn, at a heat which does not char the paper ; 
burn about 200 grains of this dry soil ; the loss is nearly the weight of the 
organic matter contained in it. 

** 82. To determine the quantity of saline matter. Take 2 lbs, of dry soil, 
and boil it in about a quart of distilled water ; after allowing the solid matter 
to subside, pour off the clear liquid, and evaporate to dryness, at a moderate 
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heat ; weigh the residue^ and it will give the quantity of leluhle eaUne matter 
in the soil. In a good soil, this saline matter may weigh upon an average 
about 20 grains. 

** ORIGIN OF SOILS. 

** 83. Soils owe their origin to the disintegration or gradual crumbling 
down of rocks, by the action of water^ frost, air, and various chemical agents. 
Hence soils, in general, derive their peculiar character from the geological 
strata upon which they lie, or from the nature of the rocks in the adjacent 
hills or mountains. 

^^ MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

'^ 84. Sandy and marly soils are heavy, while peaty soils are light. Strong 
clays and peaty soils absorb and retain moisture ; hence thev are damp and 
cold ; hence, especially, the necessity for draining such soils. Sandy soils 
neither absorb nor retain much moisture ; hence such soils become scorched 
with heat of summer, and the plants growing upon them are burned up. In 
rainy seasons, however, sandy soils frequently sustain a luxuriant vegetation, 
while the plants upon a clayey land almost perish from the exceas of moisture. 

" 85. Heat causes clay and peat to contract. In doing so, the soil com- 
presses the roots of the plants, and prevents the access of air» and thus the 
growth of the plant is retarded. 

" 86. The absorbent power of clay is useful in a soil, for during the hot and 
dry season of the year, in the cool period of the night, the clay absorbs the 
dew that falls upon it, and retains the moisture with greater tenacity. 

*^ 87. In order that plants may come to perfection, it is necessary that the 
soil on which they grow should attain a certain degree of warmth. Damp 
lands are cold, for the continual evaporation of the moisture carries off the 
heat of the sun ; hence the necessity of draining. 

^* 88. These observations show the value of a due admixture of clay and 
sand, in order to form a mixture, having all the mechanical qualities of a fer^ 
tile soil, where the earthy constituents are so adjusted that ' the loose and 
porous qualities of the one are corrected by the plastic and retentive ^uahties 
of the other.' It is a remarkable fact, that a mixture of alumina, silica, and 
lime absorb gaseous matter as well as moisturea better tbs^n any o( these 
earths takeuby itself. 

"chemical properties OF SOILS. 

*' 89* Soils not only sustain a plant in an erect position and afford it food 
but they are the medium in which various chemical actions are gradually and 
constantly going on in the preparation of different substances essential to 
the growth of plants. Thus, lime is constantly decomposing vegetable and 
animal matter in the soil, and thereby preparing food for the plant. Thus, 
organic substances in the soil aid in absorbing ammonia and carbonic acid 
from the air. Thus, little grains of alkaline silicates are gradually reduced 
to powder, and in this state water dissolves the alkaline matter.'-T(See Exp. i. 
Art. 28.) 

" 90. A fertile soil should not only contain all the elements essential to 
the growth of a plant, but they should exist in due proportion. A deficiency 
of one substance, or an excess of another, mav equally contribute to deterio- 
rate the quality of land. Hence the utility of artificial applications to land, 
whereby the farmer is enabled to supply what may he deficient, or in some 
degree to neutralise the influence of what may be m excess. 

** The following analyses of three different soils, by Dr. Sprengel, afford a 
striking illustration of these remarks :•— 
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" 1000 parts of each soil contained as follows : 

Fine earthy and organic matter 
Siliceous sand 
Saline soluble matter 



c< 



Organic matter 
Silica 
Alumina 
Lime 

Magnesia . 
Oxide of iron 
Oxide of mangenese 
Potassa 
Soda 

Ammonia . 
Chlonne 
Sulphuric acid 
Phosphoric acid 
Carbonic acid 
Loss . 



No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


937 


839 


599 


45 


160 


400 


18 


1 


1 


1000 


1000 


1000 


mic matter contained 


• 
• 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 


No 3. 


97 


50 


40 


648 


833 


778 


67 


51 


91 


59 


18 


4 


8-5 


8 


1 


61 


30 


81 


1 


3 


0* 


2 


trace 


trace 


4 








trace 








2 








2 


0* 





4-5 


It 





40 


41 





14 





4i 


1000 


1000 


1030 



a 



No. 1 is a highly fertile soil, which had grown com. and pulse crops 
without the application of any manure. The soil seems to contain all the 
essential constituents of plants. 

" No. 2 is a fertile soil, which required to be manured with gypsum. 
The analysis indicates a deficiency of soluble saline matter, with only traces 
of potassa, soda, and sulphuric and other acids. 

" No. 3 is a barren soil. It is deficient in organic matter. Potassa, soda, 
&c., are almost wanting. Lime, oxide of iron, and silica seem to be largely 
in excess. In order to render this soil productive, it would require, not only 
to have added those substances which are absent, but some other substances, 
which would tend to neutralise the matters in excess.'^ 



AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. . BY DAVID T. ANSFED, M.A., F.R.S. (London : John 

Van Voorst,) 
This sensible volume is especially valuable for the elementary course 
of instruction which the author supplies on physical geography and 
mineralogy. It is enriched with numerous illustrations, most of which 
have been selected from Regnault*s **CAmie," and Beudant's *^Cours 
Mlementaire de Giologie'* It is too deep and elaborate, perhaps, for 
Pupil Teachers, but it may be very advantageously used by School- 
masters, who wish to keep in advance of them. 
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BLACK-BOARD FOR SCHOOLS. 

We extract from the Toronto Journal of Education the following 
instructions relative to the preparation and use of the plaster black- 
wall, which in every school should take the place of the inconvenient 
black-board. 

In the first place, the scratch coat, made with coarse sand, is spread 
upon the laths as usual, and the brown coat follows, being left ii 
little rough under the " float.*' When the brown coat is perfectly 
dry« the black coat is laid on. 

This is prepared of mason's '' putty " and ground plaster and 
beach sand, mixed in the usual proportions for hard finish. The co- 
louring matter is lamp-black, wet with alcohol or whisky, forming a 
mixture of the consistency of paste. This is mixed with the other ingre- 
dients just as they are about to be spread upon the wall. The quan- 
tity of colouring to be used must be sufficient to make a black sur- 
face ; the sufficiency being determined by experiment — no rule can be 
given. 

An intelligent mason can very soon try experiments so as to ensure 
success. It is to be remembered that the black surface requires much 
more working with the smoothing trowel than ordinary white finish. 
It should be finished by being softly smoothed with a wet brush. When 
perfectly dry, it is nearly as hard as slate, and almost as durable, if 
carefully used. Great care should be taken not to put in too muck 
lamp-black. The advantages of this kind of black surface over the or- 
dinary black-board, are : I. The chalk easily takes effect upon it. 2. 
The chalk is niuch more easily wiped oJQT. 3. There is but little noise 
made in writing upon it. 4. There is no reflection of light upon it. 
5. It is cheaper ; it costs but a trifle more than ordinary hard finish. 

Additional Suggestions. — In building a new school-house it would 
be well to have a belt of this black surface pass entirely around the 
room, at the proper height. In a common school, when small children 
are to use it, its lower edge should be about two feet from the floor, 
extending thence upward from 3 to 3J feet. At the lower edge there 
should be a " chalk trough" extending the whole length, made by 
nailing a thin strip of board to the plank which bounds the black-board, 
leaving a trough two inches in width and depth, in which to place the 
chalk, brushes, pointers, &c. ; this would also catch the dust which is 
wiped from the board. The upper edge should be bounded by a sim- 
ple moulding. 

The Brushes. — ^The best thing for removing the chalk from the 
board is a brush, made of the size of a shoe-brush, with a wooden 
handle on the back, the face being covered with a sheep-skin with the 
wool on. This removes the chalk at a single sweep, without wear- 
ing the surface, and without soiling the hand of the operator. This is 
a great improvement over a dust-cloth or a sponge. 

In all cases let the board be kept dry ; never allow a pupil to wet 
the wiper wheh removing the chalk. 

Renovation. — By long use, especially if the surface is ever cleaned 
with a wet wiper, this kind of black-board becomes too smooth and 
glossy upon the surface ; the chalk passes Over it without taking effect^ 
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and the light is reflected by it. A very simple wash, applied with a 
white brush, will immediately restore it ; this wash is made by dissolv- 
ing one part of glue to two parts of alum in water, so as to tnake a 
very thin solution. It is well to hare this wash slightly coloured with 
lamp^Uack. Care mu«t be taken that this wash do not have too much 
" body." 

The above directions, if carefully observed^ it it belieif«d, wilt be 
found sufficient to enable any master to procare, at a dlieap rate, an 
adequate amount of black«>board, ready for use at all times. If these 
suggestions shall tend to promote the welfare of the schools, by im- 
proving the means of instruction in the schools, the writer will have a 
sufficient reward. 



INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF INDICES. 

There are six Laws of Indices : 

n. «!■-♦- a" ••«»-*i 

m. («•)•» •«««s 
IV. v^ (**)-«•, 

V. «• X i« = (tf 5)«, 
VL««4.d--(4)"; 

where m and n may be whole or fractional) positive or negative. 

Strictly speaking, however, there are but three laws. For the second, 
fourth, and sixth Taws may be viewed as varieties of the first, third, 
and fifth respectively ; and the former three laws might therefore be 
omitted. I deem it most advantageous, however, to state the laws as 
above. Perhaps it might be convenient to call I^ IIL and V* pri- 
mary laws, and II., I v . and VI. secondary laws. 

In tke first place, let m and n be positive integers : 

«* meaas « k « x « x • • . (a being ftpeated^m times), 
and a* means a x a x ... (a being repeated it times), 
k*. «^ X 0* <to « X « X « X « » . (a repeated m dues), 
^ « X a X * « . (« repeated n tiines), 
^ M 9( a^ a X axcx««.(« repeated m t- ii tineB)> 
«.«« + «! 

wBch is the first law. 

* 

Again, if m 7 n, so that m — n is positive, we have, by wliat has jost been proved, 

«■>-» X «»« a («-") + »— «", 

Divide by «% .% a"» - * « ^» which is the second law. 
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By the first law, 

a' X a^i X a' X K" X . . • • •• «» -t- « X a' X a* X . . . . 

sai a» + * + ' X '0» X . • . . 

• flP + <+» + • + •••• 
Let ji, j^y r, « . . . . be n in number and each » m, 
.'. a» X fl^ X a» X «• X . • . . = a" X a" X a" X a" X . • . . 

- (a»)«, 

.«, (««)• a a» », 
and thii ia the third law. 

AgaiBi let m be a mvIfiFlfl of n, wo that — is an integer » i^, (lappose) ; hence, 

fi 

by tiie third law, 

Since then a^ nised to the 9i.th power is equal to a*^, a* b the ii.th root of a", 
(by the definition of a root), 

m 

/. fl*, that is, a* « V «", 
which is the fourth law. 

Moreover, i^xft^^sa xaxax ....(a repeated m times), 

xb^bxbx,»,,(jb repeated m times), 

saab X mb K 0b X . . • . (ad repeated m times), 

and this is the fifth law. 

p. « a™ ^ flxaxox ....(a repeated m times) 
d*!^ J «^6 X d X 6 X . . • . (6 repeated m times) 
a a a .a 

d 6 d U 



Z X ~ X IT X ..••/'« repeated m times). 



which proTCS the sixth law. 

The four laws, I., tlL, V. and VI. have therefore been establlihed 
when m and n are any positive integers whatever ; but IL has been 
proved only when m 7 n, and IV. only when wi is a multiple of n. 
The second and fourth laws, therefore, have not been shown to be true 
universally, and indeed there are difficulties in the way of their being 
so. 

If, in IL, we suppose m equal to, or less than, n, we shall intro- 
duce zero or negative indices, and we shall require to know what such 
symbols as a® anda-° mean. Now the interpretation of a° and a-° must, 
if possible, be effected in such a way that II. shall be true universally ; 
let us see therefore, in the first place, what interpretations are neces- 
sary to the truth of II., and we shall then endeavour to ascertain 
whether they are sufficient. 

In II., let m « », .*. *- « a«*-» ; 

But, 5^ « 1, and a»-» = a», 
a™ 
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.-. «» = !• 
Again, let m » o, in II.» 

• ■ — ^ i» y 

But a^ » 1, M has jait been proved, 

a" 

It is to be observed that a"^ = — , even when n is negative. Let 
n = — jr, then, since ^ is positive — =o""S take the reciprocal, .'.a*' 

= — , but or =» - n, /. a-° = --, whether n be positive or negative. 

It is necessary therefore, to the generality of the second law, that 
o^ and a-^ should be viewed as merely other ways of writing unity and 

— ; and it must now be shown that this interpretation is sufficient. 

If m = n, then 11. is evidently true. Let m l n^ then, since n7 m^ 
we have, by the second law, 






Take the reciprocal of each member of this equation. 



«» 



• • 



Again, the difficulty with respect to the fourth law is this : If m be 
a multiple of n, then a^ (^ being really an integer^ is an intelligible 



expression ; but if m be not a multiple of n, an is without meaning ; 
and we shall require to know the signification of fractional indices before 



m 



we] can proceed one step further. Now, the interpretation of an, when 

— is a fraction irreducible to an integer, must if possible be effected 
in such a way that IV. shall continue to be true ; and this object will 

m 

be attained if, (m and n being positive integers,) we consider an to mean 

n 

>/ a™, the n.th root of the w.th power of a ; the numerator of the 



• This is the ordinary. " proof " (as it is called) that cfi ^ I, It is really fonnded 
on the assumption that the second law of indices is true in a case for which it has 
not been proved. 
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f raction, — denoting the power to which a is to be raised, and the de- 
nominator expressing the root to be extracted.* 

An interesting question here presents itself: — Can we treat the index 

- as a fraction'; that is, can we multiply or divide nufnerator and deno- 
n 

minator by the same number ? The following intrestrgation will show 

that this question must ht answered in the affirmative : 

m 

Let4r » a«» or /J' a", 
.*. af^ = a™ (by the definition of a root)i 

••. (HI,) *»»=«»% 



mr 



~ m m mr 

{To be continued,) 



T. W. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 63% — Proposed by Mr. J. Sheppard. 

On ^entering a school, I observed by the clock that it was between 9 
and 10; on leaving, it was between 10 and 11, the hands having 
exactly changed places. How long did I stay there ? 

Answered by Mr, W, Righton, Mr, T, Sothern^ F, W. B,, 

Mr, Ward, 

Let « » the distance betlre^ the hands in hoursi ^icfa is also the dkrt»Bce gone 
by the hour-hand in hours, the time in school. But while the mlimtc-hattd it going 



* Perhaps it may be interesting to obtain the interpretation of zero, negative, 
and fractional indices from the primary laws. 
Here we have to answer the following questions : — 
1. What must «<» and w^ signify, that the first law of indices may be true when 

m 

to^t t>f the indices is 2ero or negative } 2. What must a* signify, that the third law 
of indices may be true when one of the indices is fractional ? 

In I. let m — Of ,\ a° x a» = a". 

Divide by a», .'. a^ = 1. 

Let m = — n in L, .*. «-* x a"* = «<> = 1. 

Divide by a», .•.«-»«-. 
In in. put - for w, .•• ^«°>' =«% 

hence, by the definition of a root, a** = v a«. 
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(12 — jr) hoars, the hoar-hand goes x hoars. Now since the ratio of their rates is 
12: 1, 

12 - « : X :: 12 : 1 

.'. 12» »12 — ir 
«•. « ~ -^ Ar -a bb-f^ min. the time in school. 

QuES. 64. — Proposed by Mr* S* Dyer^ Kingston School, 

Given x^ « — to find the value of «• 

9 X 

Answered by J. B, B,, Mr. C. Elsee, and Mr. F, R, Crampton, 
Maltipljing the proposed equation by aflf &c, we readily obtain, 

adding f jfi, and completing the sqaare, 

X*~~x^ ■^^^ix^ + ix + if 

.'. «» - i « f J? + J. 

Solving this quadratic, we find 

* "^iCl ± ^lo) = 1'387 or - '7207. 
Moreover — f is also a root of the equation. 

Or thus by Paddy Whack, Sheffield. 

By an obvious redaction, we find 

a?s - y * = |. 

Now patting x + ^« for x, (See Tate's Algebra^ page 102,) we have 

(* + «.)'- V(i+if.)-f 

Whence we find» z » ^/ 3, and by substitution, 

1^- 13^3 
* = ^3 + gy = 1'387. 

QuEs. 65. — Proposed by Mr. O'Clazey, Durham. 

Suppose the distance between Durham and York to be 60 miles, and 
that York is 38, and Durham 18 miles east of the same meridian ; 
where must I place myself upon that meridian, so that I may be equi- 
distant from each town ? 

Answered by Mr. J. Moffitt, Durham, and the Proposer. 

. From H, the bisection of the line D Y joining Darham and York, draw H P at 
right angles to D Y, meeting the meridian in P : also, from H and Y draw H S and 
Y C at right angles to the meridian, and D O parallel to it, catting Y C in O. Then 
by the question 

D Y = 60, C O = 18, and C Y = 38 ; 

.-. O Y = 20, O D2 = 602 - 208 ^ 3200, and 

S H = i (C Y + C O) = 28. 

By the similar triangles O D Y and S P H, we have 

OD=:D Y«::SH2:HP«, 

3200 : 3600 : : 784 : H P* 
.-. H P« = 882, 

.'. D P or P Y = -/ HloanrF = V 900 + 882 = 42213 miles, 
which is the distance required in the question. 
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LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

J. B. B., Pembroke Dock, ans. 63,64,65; O'Clazey, Durham, 
ans. 63, 64, 65 ; J. Hewitt, Cambridge, ans. 63, 64, 65; Nero, Ber- 
wick, ans. 63, 65 ; Paddy Whack, Sheffield, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; J. Mof- 
fitt, Durham, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; T. Wilson, Sebergham, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; 
T. P., Haydonbridge, ans. 63, 64, 65; F. W. B., Pembroke Dock, 
ans. 63, 64, 65; F. R. Crompton, St. John's Wood, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; 
A.Mason, M oorsley, Durham, ans. 64, 65 ; C. Elsee, Henley-on-Thames, 
ans. 63, 64, 65 ; F. H. N., Ashford, Kent, ans. 63; J. W.Ward, Fleet 
Street, ans. 65; J. Sheppard, Gillingham, ans. 63, 64, 65; Hibernia, 
Stockton-on-Tees, ans. 65 ; J. W. Leaver, Woolwich, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; 
J. Herbert, Woolton, ans. 63, 64, 65; T. Sothern, Burtonwood, ans. 
63, 64, 65 ; W. Wakely, Marlbro', ans. 65 ; J. Bowes, Liverpool, ans. 
63, 64, 65; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; Emma Royds, Hol- 
lingworth Free School, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; L. Say well, Tardebigge, ans. 
63 ; G. Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; W. Brab, Mile End, 
ans. 63, 64, 65 ; J. Royds, Belfield, Rochdale, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; W. 
Williams, Liverpool, 63, 64 ; J. Norman, Wellington, ans. 63 ; J. 
Brown, Barton, ans. 63 ; B.Whitham, Wolverhampton, ans. 63, 64, 65; 
S. Dyer, Kingston, ans. 63, 64, 65 ; L Stanwick, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
ans. 63, 64, 65 ; W. Righton, Ripley, ans. 63, 64, 65. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JULT, 1850. 

QuES. 66, — Proposed by /. H, 

If 5 excavators sink a circular shaft, 8 feet in diameter and 125 
fathoms deep, in 100 days of 10 hours each; how many nights of 7 
hours each will 4 excavators be in sinking another shaft, 6 feet in dia- 
meter and 75 fathoms in depth; the difficulty of working by night being 
one-seventh greater than that of working by day, and the hardness of 
the latter ground being to that of the former as 7 to 5 ? 

QuES. 67. — Proposed by Aquarius, 

How many imperial gallons of water will be discharged by a metal 
pipe, one mile in length, three inches diameter, and having twenty 
feet fall from the head of the water. 

QuEs. 68. — Proposed by Mr. O'Clazey^ Durham. 

A steam-boat sails from Liverpool at ten in the morning in a direct 
line for Douglas, at the rate of 15 English miles per hour. Another 
sails from the same port at noon, in a direct line to Dublin, at the rate 
of 20 miles per hour. What is the distance between them at 2 p. m., 
supposing the distance from Liverpool to Douglas to be 82 miles, that 
from Liverpool to Dublin 142 miles, and that from Dublin to Douglas 
98 miles ? 
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PROTEST OF THE UNIVERSITIES AGAINST THE PROPOSED 

UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 

Mays. 
The following important correspondence has passed between the Premier 
^nd the Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Lord John RusseH 
has addressed a similar letter to his Royal Highness the Chancellor of 
Cambridge : — 

My Lord Dake, — Having announced in ;ny place in Parliament the in- 
tention of Her Majesty's Ministers to advise that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the state and revenues of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge ; into the provisions of the statutes by which the said 
Universities and their several Colleges are governed; and to report their 
opinions whether any measures can be adopted by the Crown or by Parliament 
by which the interests of religion and sound learning may be promoted in the 
conduct of education in the said Universities; I am anxious to explain to your 
Grace the views of Her Majesty's confidentisd servants in recommending this 
measure for Her Majesty's approbation. 

I will not enter here into the question of the legality of such a eommission. 
Had it been proposed to exercise powers going beyond inquiry and report, 
such a question might enter into consideration. But the present commission 
will be a commission to receive evidence and to report opinions, without 
powers to determine any question or to prescribe any course. It becomes 
the more expedient that the views which are entertained on the subject 
should be explained. 

No one will now deny that in the course of three centuries the increase of 
general knowledge, the growth of modern literature, the discoveries of 
physical and chymical science have rendered changes in the course of study 
at our national Universities highly expedient. The Universities themselves 
have acknowledged this expediency, and verv large reforms of this nature 
have been adopted both at Oxford and at Cambridge. These improvements, 
so wisely conceived, reflect the highest credit on those learned bodies. 

The object of the proposed commission is not to interfere mih these 
changes, but to facilitate their progress ; not to reverse the decisions of the 
Universities by an authority ab extra, but to bring the aid of the Crown, 
and if necessary of Parliament, to assist in their completion. 

This can be aone in two ways : — First, by ascertaining and recording, for 
the information of the Queen and the two Houses of Parliament, the new 
regulations which have been promulgated, and the mode in which those regu- 
lations are expected to take effect. 

Secondly, bv obtaining a knowledge of the obstacles which are interposed 
by the wills ot founders, the retention of customs, and the decisions of com- 
petent authority to the fall development of that large and improved system of 
study which the Universities have sought to establish. 

I will explain the nature of the obstacles to which I allude. 

In many cases the advantages and emoluments of the separate t6lleges are 
limited by the wills of the founders, either to the natives of some particular 
county or district, or to the scholars educated in a particular school, or in 
some instances to the descendants of the founder and his family. Such 
restrictions cannot fail to be injurious, and to be injurious in proportion as the 
field of choice is narrowed by the particular condition annexed to the advan« 
tages of the college. In other instances the directions of the founder's will 
cannot be complied with under the existing law, and in such instances it might 
fairly be considered whether the interests of learning and the wants of the 
country may not be better considered by an expansion of the governing 
statutes. 
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Matters of this nature, however, require deliberate and calm inouiry. 
Commissioners conversant with the state of our Universities, and versea in a 
knowledge of the general policy of our law, will be of essential service as well 
ID pointing out the path of safe improvement as in marking the dangers of 
heedless innovation. 

Various questions may and must arise in the course of this inquiry. For 
instance, has the school which has the privilege of commanding fellowships 
or other advantages in any particular college fallen off or increased in numbers 
and consequence since the bequest was made ? Has the family of the founder 
left few or many descendants to enjoy his bounty ? In the case of religious 
services prescribed by the founder, but now prohibited by law, does it appear 
to be the wish of the founder that in case no such religious services could be 
performed the foundation was or was not to aid in the purposes of educa- 
tion ? In the case of Royal foundations how far has the Crown the power of 
consulting the good of the University in the application of the endowment of 
a former Sovereign ? These and similar questions require care for their in- 
vestigation, and prudence in their solution. For this purpose the utmost care 
will be taken in selecting Commissioners, who may not only be well qualified 
for their important task, but who may inspire confidence and respect hy their 
character and position. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, your faithful and obedient servant. 
His Grace, the Duke of Wellington. J. Russell. 

COPY OF LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON TO LORD J. 

RUSSELL. 

London, Mav 9, 1850, at night. 
My Lord, — I have had the honour of receiving your Lordship's letter of the 
8th inst., upon the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the state of 
the English Universities, which I propose to send for the consideration of 
the governing authority of the University of Oxford, and to request to have 
the assistance of the opinions of the members thereof in a report, before I 
shall address your Lordship on the subject of your letter. 

I have, &c. Wellington. 



(Copy.) 

London, May 17$ 1850. 
My Lord, — In conformity with the intention which I assured your Lordship 
on the 9th inst. that I had formed, to send, for the consideration of the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford and the Board of Heads of Houses, 
being the local governing authority of the University, your Lordship's letter 
of the 8th inst., as I was unwilling at this distance from the University to 
take upon niyself to write upon topics so important without the benefit of tneir 
assistance, I now inclose a copy of their report, received this morning. 

I have, &c. Wellington. 

To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 



TO HIS GRACE FIELD-MARBHAL THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, &C. 

The Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors present their most respectful 
acknowledgments to his Grace the Chancellor of the University, for his com- 
munication to them of the 11th inst. through the Vice-Chancellor, inclosing 
a copy of a letter from Lord John Russell of the 8th inst., respecting the 
intended appointment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the state, 
revenues, and statutes of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
of their respective colleges; and the board proceed, according to his Grace's 
desire, to report to his Grace upon this important subject. 
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They gladly recognise on the part of Her Majesty'e Minieters th«r earnest 
desire to promote the interests of religious and sound learnings as well as to 
advance the cause of education $ their approbation^ also« of the reforms and 
improvements adopted by the University, and their wish and intention not to 
interfere with those changes, but to facilitate their progress, and to bring the 
aid of the Crown, and if necessary of Parhament, to assist in their com- 
pletion. 

This is the declared object of the proposed Commission, and this, it is 
further stated, can be effected in two ways :«— First, By ascertaining and 
recording, for the information of the Queen and the two Houses of Parlia' 
ment, the new regulations which have been promulgated, and the mode in 
which those new regulations are expected to take effect. 

Secondly, By obtaining a knowledge of the obstacles which are interposed 
by the wills of founders, the retention of customs, and the decisions of eom« 
petent authority to the full development of that large and improved system 
of study which the Universities have sought to estsiDlish. 

We bepr most respectfully to submit to your Grace, that whilst a Royal 
Commission, such as has been suggested, would in our opinion lead to many 
injurious consequences contrary to the intentions of Her Majesty's Ministers, 
it is also unnecessary in either of the purposes above specioed. 

As to the first of those purposes, the Sovereign or the Parliament can. at 
any time obtain from your Grace, through your Vice •Chancellor, or from the 
printed University statutes, ample information respecting all the new regula- 
tions, and the mode in which they are expected to take effect. 

And as to the second purpose, respecting supposed obstacles from the wilts 
of founders, or other similar causes, to the full development of that large 
and improved system of study which the Universities have sought to establish, 
we believe (confining ourselves of course to this University) that if the sup- 
posed obstacles anywhere exist, they produce no material effect upon the 
general academical system. 

For your Grace does not need to be informed that all our junior students 
are members at ones of the University and of some college or hall. If they 
belong to any hall (the halls at Oxford being only places of study, not incor- 
porated societies), then they are solely under the statutes of the University ; 
but if they are members oi colleges, which are all of them distinct corpora- 
tions independent of one another, and in many respects independent of the 
University, still their studies, nevertheless, are regulated by the statutes of 
the University, and they receive instruction partly from the public professors, 
partly from tutors appointed indeed within the colleges, but recognised also 
and controlled by the general statutes of the University. 

This combination of professorial and collegiate instruction is most import- 
ant and beneficial, and some of the late changes in our system have been 
designed to restore this combined instruction to greater efficiency, when it had 
suffered some temporary interruption from the unforeseen and unintended 
effects of earlier measures of reform. But experience proves that there is ^o 
reason to apprehend any obstacles to the full development of the Univer^ty 
system, as to the instruction of the younger students arising from any of the 
collegiate customs or statutes. 

The recent regulations are only the latest of several successive measures of 
academic reform. The studies of this place have not continued, as would 
appear to be assumed in Lord John Russell's letter of the 8th inst., the same 
or nearly the same during the last tnree centuries ; nor is it only of late that 
they have been altered or enlarged. 

Two centuries ago — in 1636 — the University revised the whole body of its 
statutes, and the academic system of study was admirably arranged at a time 
when not only the nature and faculties of the human mind were exactly what 
they are still, and must of course remain, but the principles also of sound and 
enlarged intellectual culture were far from imperfectly understood. 
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In process of time farther chanffes and improvements became reqnisitey 
and the University has for the last half-century, since the year 1800, been 
continually en^^aged in a series of academic reforms, designed to adapt the 
system to altered circumstances, or to the advanced state of science in some 
departments of knowledge ; ^and if these reforms, however well designed, have 
not always so completely answered the expectations of their authors, or if 
thej have not always met the wishes of all the members of the academic 
legislature, still from no quarter whatsoever has any obstacle or obstruction 
been opposed to the full development of the system of the University, and it 
cannot justly be said that our reforms have ever failed to produce their full 
effect through the supineness, indifference, or incompetency of the public 
instructors of our youth, whether the professors in the University or the 
tutors of colleges. 

So far, then, as respects the Universitv, its institutions, and its recent 
regulations, whether with reference to the University itself or to the aid 
derived by its institutions from the colleges, we humbly submit that a Royal 
Commission will obstruct, instead of assisting, the natural progress and 
improvement of the academical system ; and this is the declared — indeed, the 
only declared — object for the appointment of such a Commission. 

Various suggestions, indeed, are subsequently thrown out, and various 
questions raised, in Lord John Russell's letter to your Grace, bearing upon 
the state and well-being of the separate colleges, but only indirectly affecting 
the welfare of the University. 

The several colleges in Oxford have been founded at various times, from 
one to six centuries ago, in some few instances by Royal, but chiefly by 
private, munificence. They have exercised an important and very salutary 
influence upon the discipline and the education of the University. But it 
should be observed that they have not been usually founded, or in all cases 
endowed, by subsequent benefactors, directly for the education of youth, but 
for higher purposes. 

The education of vouth has, in roost instances, been superadded to their 
other duties by the beads and fellows of colleges, of their own free will, to 
the great advantage of the community. 

It may very weU be that modern founders and benefactors might, in some 
instances, improve upon the ancient regulations if they were creating colleges 
anew of their own bounty ; but it does not follow that the former foundations 
and ebdowments, when they are in no instance injurious to the community 
at large, often highly beneficial, ought therefore to be disturbed. If the 
restrictions upon the elections to fellowships, for example, might in some 
cases be advantageously modified or removed, still their removal would not to 
any considerable extent benefit the cause of education or sound learning, and 
the nature and amount of the existing restrictions, moreover, have been greatly 
exaggerated* 

Fellowships are not commonly restricted to particular schools, but only 
scholarships or probationary fellowships, from which there is a subsequent 
election to the actual fellowships. The schools in question are for the most 
part our great public schools. The districts, again, from which confined fel- 
lowships are fiUed up, often comprise several populous counties. It is not often, 
if ever, that the mere lineal descendants of founders have a claim to these, 
but the kindred of the founders traced collaterally, and also beyond the 
founder to his remote ancestors, and embracing therefore very many families, 
and opening a wide field of choice. The degree of preference, moreover, is 
often so slight, that what are called confined fellowships may be, and some- 
times are, filled up from other districts besides what are prescribed. 

If the colleges themselves would sometimes gain by the removal of such 
restrictions, the University at large, and the general course of education, 
would be but little affected by the change. 

Tutors of colleges are not itecessarily appointed from the fellows on dose 
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foundations, or from tbe fellows of colleges at all. Even the colleges tbem- 
selves are sometimes benefited by tbe varioas provisions under wbicb their 
fellows are elected. One uniform principle of election, or one kind of quali- 
fication or standard of merit, would be prejudicial to tbe general interests of 
the several societies, and through them to the country. 

But it should be especially recollected that, in all instances, trusts and 
vested rights have been created and have been sanctioned by the Crown or by 
Parliament, which could not now be generally abrogated without great detri- 
ment to the future interests of charity, and great injustice to the persons and 
families and districts interested in these endowments. 

Similar remarks would apply to the statutes of colleges, which have also 
been supposed to require alterations through the aid of a Royal Commission. 

In many instances there already exists some power to revise and alter 
ancient statutes, vested either in the colleges or their visitors. Wherever 
such powers are felt to be wanting or insufficient, and the colleges and their 
visitors desire additional powers of alteration, we do not doubt that the Legis- 
lature, upon a proper application made to them, would not be indisposed to 
confer such powers upon them. But for none of these purposes does the 
appointment of a Royal Commission appear to be requisite or desirable. 

The preceding observations apply to the objects of the proposed Royal 
Commission, with reference to the University and to the colleges separately, 
and to the connection between the colleges and the University in respect of 
education. In each of these relations the Commission would appear, we 
respectfully submit, to be uncalled for, if not positively injurious. 

And, generally, we would take the libertv of expressing our conviction, that 
such a Commission would entail several injurious jeffects upon the University, 
by no means contemplated by Her Majesty's Ministers. 

However friendly their intentions towards the Universities and colleges, 
the appointment or such a Commission, immediately succeeding the attacks 
repeatedly made by persons very inadequately acquainted with these bodies, 
would be commonly and naturally regarded as even designed to continue and 
to sanction these attacks. 

It would obviously tend, also, not only to interrupt our labours and studies, 
but to check and obstruct the natural and healthy progress of improvement, 
which has of late years proceeded as rapidly as is consistent with the proper 
working of the academical system. 

And, without entering into the question of the legality of a Commission 
appointed only to inquire and report, it is obvious that it would be of the 
nature of an unconstitutional proceeding, since it would seek to attun indi- 
rectly what could not be directly attained without an open violation of the 
constitution and of the rights and privileges of Her Majesty's subjects. And 
we respectfully submit that Her Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects ought 
not to be exposed to the painful alternative of either withholding evidence 
from a Commission so appointed, lest they should betray their trusts and 
sanction a proceeding apparently unconstitutional, or of allowing Her Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners to listen only to imperfect information ^nd partial 
statements upon subjects of great importance both to the Universities and 
the commuuity at large. 

Signed on behalf of the Board of Heads of Houses and Proctors. 
Oxford, May 16. F. C. Plumtrb* Vice-ChanceUor. 



Cambridob, May 20. — ^The Vice-ChanceUor, 'on Saturday, gave notice 
that a special congregation would be holden at Cambridge, on Monday, at 
which he would read a communication addressed to His Royal Highness the 
Chancellor by the Riffht Hon. Lord John Russell, on the subject of a Royal 
Commission proposed to be appointed, to inquire into the state and revenues 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cunbridge. At the Congregation^ the letter 
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referred to was read by the Vice- Chancellor ; but it is not at present to be 
printed. In connection with the subject, the Vice-Chancellor nas this day 
announced that he has received the following Address : — 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor, — ^We the undersigned resident members of the 
Senate, beg leave to express to you» as the acting guardian of the interests 
of the University, the sentiments which have been excited in us by a recent 
declaration of the Prime Minister made in the House of Commons. 

" The First Lord of the Treasury is reported to have announced that it is 
the intention of Ministers to advise Her Majesty to issue a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the revenues and education of the two universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge; declaring also that one subject of such inouiry 
was to be, to ascertain means b^ which the instruction given in the College 
should be rendered serviceable m preparing students for the examinations in 
new subiects of studv, lately instituted by the University. 

*' We have no wish to deny that such a harmony and connection between 
the subjects of College study and of University examinations should exist, as 
in fact such connection always has existed, and is likely to exist under the 
change of studies, if time and opportunity be left for its growth by the natural 
operation of University honours, and the advancement of those who have 
obtained them to the position of tutors and examiners. But we cannot help 
looking with the greatest adarm at the prospect of having attempts made to 
establish such a connection of College and University subjects by the action 
of any power extraneous to the University and the Colleges. We conceive 
that any attempt to compel the Colleges to appoint teachers or to reward 
proficients, by external agencv, would be an interference with the internal 
freedom of a kind utterly nnneard-of except in the worst times, and alto- 
gether destructive of their just and ancient corporate rights.. 

" The First Lord of the Treasury is reported to have further said that there 
exists, in the foundation and statutes of various Colleges, restrictions which 
prevent the Colleges from making proper arrangements for the teaching and 
enconragment of new studies, such as those above referred to. This is cer* 
tainly a mistake with regard to the Colleges in this University. There is 
nothing in the foundation or statutes of our Colleges which will prevent them 
from changing their practical system so far as to include such newer sciences 
in their scheme of tuition and reward. 

" We do not think it unreasonable that the Government should give the 
University and the Colleges credit for a willingness to make such changes, so 
soon as they can be made effectually. For the Universitv has, in the course 
of the last few years, made many important changes, to which, in succession, 
the Colleges have generally adapted their systems. And the great change 
recently introduced, by which the moral sciences and the natural sciences are 
appointed to be subjects of examination and grounds of academic honour, 
was made spontaneously by the University, and has been followed up by a 
great increase of the interest taken in the lectures which bear upon the 
subjects thus encouraged. 

"The effectual operation of such changes as those recently made necessa- 
rily requires some time. The new studies could be imposed with fairness 
upon those only who came to the University after the law was enacted. And, 
consequently, the first examinations under the new system have not yet been 
held. A few years will be required to give the tone to the auxiliary tuition 
which may be supplied on the new subjects ; and, till the new honours have 
been actually attained, they cannot operate upon elections to Fellowships or 
other offices of emolument. But there is no reason to believe that such a 
train of mutual operation of one part of the University system upon another 
will not, in time, take place in this case as it has done in other cases, if the 
University be left to itself. The interference of a Commission, and the conse- 
quent introduction of legislative measures in Parliament, would prevent such 
a natural progress $ for it would then be expected that the result of every 
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Step should be bronglit aboat through the agency of the Oommission and 
o£ Parliament^ not through the usual influences which operate in the 
University. 

" If there be any cases in which a change of the statutes of any College is 
necessary in order to conform its practice to the recent improyements in the 
University system* the legal and customsry mode is that the College should 
apply ta4he Crown as well as the Visitor, for confirmation of such chang:e. 
In this manner, many changes and improvements have lately been made in 
College statutes. Several of the Colleges, comprising a large majority of the 
members of the University, have thus obtained new bodies of statutes with 
the full approvid of the Crown of the changes made. In some cases such 
improvements have been made when it was known that they would lead to 
sacrifices of a pecuniary interest on the part of those who promoted them. 
Moreover, members of the University officially appointed have long been labo- 
riously and assiduously employed in prepsring a revised body of University 
statutes for confirmation by the Crown. We conceive, therefore, that there li 
no ground for suspecting either the University or the Colleges of any unwill- 
ingness to obtain an alteration of their statutes by legal means, when the 
better administration of their affairs reouires such slteration. 

" We believe that it is acknowledged by the best lawyers that a Royal Com' 
mission sent to colleges or to either of the Universities, and claiming power 
to regulate the afifiurs of those bodies in a way different from that prescribed 
by their statutes, is illegal and unconstitutional. We would submit to you 
tnat the acknowledgment of this illegality — one of the fruits of the Revolution 
of 1688 — will no longer be of any value to Universities and colleges, if the 
Ministry for the time being, after sending down a Royal Commission, as 
is now proposed, take occasion therefrom to introduce into Parliament Bills 
interfering with the revenues and internal arrangements and altering the 
statutes of Universities and colleges different in a manner from that which is 
conformable to the law of the land, and has hitherto been practised. 
t- " The Commission, as is reported to have been officially declared in the 
House of Commons, would be without power to compel evidence. This 
being so, persons in positions of trust in the University, and in colleges, may 
think it their duty to decline giving evidence before the Commission on 
the matters committed to their trust. And if this should occur, the whole 
evidence brought before the Commission will be that of persons who have no 
official knowledge of the state of the case, and may very possibly be coloured 
by partial feelings and opinions adverse to the University and its recent 
proceedings. 

" These being our grounds of alarm at the announcement above referred 
to, we request you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to take such steps as the emergency 
may appear to require; and to consider especiallv whether it may not be 
proper to represent to his Royal Highness, our Chancellor, the interference 
with our freedom, rights, statutes^ possessions, and usages which appears to 
be threatened; and also the interruption which the issuing of a Commission 
of Inquiry, and the expectation of legislative measures consequent thereon, 
would undoubtedly occasion in the prosperous and progressive condition 
which we have of late enjoyed.^' 

[Here follow about 160 Signatures.] 
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St. JAMBe' PAROCHIilL DISTRICT, 

Devonport.— £(f«ca^tofi qfthechiU 
dren of the poor in ih$ principleM of 
the Church of England. Aooount of 
the Bwammation of the Schoolt of 
ihie district by H. M. Impector, and 
Abstract of Report made to the horde 
of the Committee of Privy Council on 
JKcbieafton.— (Extracted from ''The 
West of England Contervative," of 
9tli May, 1850.)~-It is with feelings 
of much gratification that we fulfil 
the promise we made last week, and 
gi^e our readers the benefit of a 
ipore detailed account of the interest- 
ing examination, which was con- 
ducted last Tuesday week, the 30th 
April, in the Schools of St. James' 
Parochial District, by the Rev. E. 
Douglas Tinling, H.M. Inspector of 
Church Schools, for the South 
Western District of England. 

The Inspection commenced at the 
Boys' School in Moon Street, at 10 
o'clock, where the Inspector was 
met by the Rev. iEneas B. Hutchison, 
and the Rev. R. H. Atherton, the 
Curates ol St. James', Jas. Furneaux, 
Esq., Mr. Alderman Ryder, Mr. 
Commissioner Row, Messrs, Burnett 
and Hayward, R.N., with several 
ladies and other inhabitants of the 
district, and subscribers to the 
Schools, together with a large num- 
ber of the parents of the children. 

The first class, of 19 boys, was 
examined m the Holy Scriptures 
and Church Catechism, English His- 
tory, Geography, Grammar, Arithme- 
tic, Writing, from memory and dicta- 
tion, and their ready and correct 
replies drew forth from one of the 
visitors a remark to the effect that it 
would be difficult in many of the 
numerous private schools of the 
Borough, to select a class of more 
intelligent and well-instructed lads. 

^ The lower classes were each indi- 
vidually examined, in most of the 
above subjects, but, of course, only 
to an extent suited to the tender 
years of the children. 

With the result of the examination, 
the Inspector more than once pub- 



lidv expressed his entire satisfaction, 
and, addressing the parents present, 
observed, that it was evident that 
some one took an interest in the 
children, for it was fullv apparent 
that they were well looked aifter, and 
carefully trained and instructed. 

The two Pupil Teachers were also 
examined, as to their ability to in- 
struct and drill a class, and the pro- 
ceedings of the morning terminated 
at i past 1 o'clock, by the children 
singing several School songs, and tha 
National Anthem, also Keble's 
"Child's Evening Hymn." which 
had been set to very beautiful and 
appropriate music by Mr. Joyner, 
master of the School. 

The testimony of the Inspector to 
the value of the instruction imparted 
at the School, will be best gathered 
from the record he has made on the 
certificate of the master, which is as 
follows :^ 

" The discipline and order in this 
School, under Henry Joyner, are 
satisfactory. The instruction has 
been taken great pains with. I have 
been much pleased with the improve- 
ment made by the children, auripg 
the past year. 

(Signed) E. Douglas Tinlino. 

H. M. Inspector." 

The following is an abstract of the 
returns made tor this one School to 
the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion: 

Table 1. 
mumbbb of crildebit 
Admitted within tli« iMt 13 monthp 92 
Who have left within ditto . . 79 
Now on the Book! . , . .106 
Now In ordinary attendanpt , . 8I» 
Preient at examination ... 94 
Under Over 

8 9 101112 1314 14 



{t. 



On the 
Booksaged^ 1218 32 21 9 3 3 6 3106 

NUMBBB 0¥ CHILDBBN BEADING. 

Letters and monosyllablefl . . . 27 

Easy narratlyes .... 32 

Holy Scriptures 46 

Books of general Information . . 46 

N17MBBR OF CHILDRBN WRITING 

From copies (on slates) . . ,59 
From dictation or memory on do. , 47 
From copies (on paper) . , .78 

NVUBBB OF CHILDBBN LEARNIKrO ARITHMETIC 
Ai FAB Al 

Numeration or notation ... 28 
Addition, multiplication, and division 82 
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Compound rnlei and redaction . 89 
Proportion and practice * * ' J 
Fraction! and decimali • . • 4 

NVMBBR OF CHItDBBN LSABNINO 

Geography *f 

Grammar ^X 

Htatory i; 

Vocal Music from notea . . • i^ 

Geometry ^ 

Algebra ^ 

'FablB 2 
St. James* Boys* National School. 
Annual Expenditure, 

jtf s. d. jff i. d. 
Salary of Master 70 

Books, Maps, and Appa- ,^ „ ^ 
ratus. . . . 60 2 6 
Furniture, Desks, and 

Fittings. . . 26 4 6 

Fuel, Cleaning, and ^ „ „ 

Lights . . .289 

Bent .... 800 

Bewards and Incidental 

Expenses . * ^ ^ i 

Printing . . . ^ ^ * ,-- ,a a 
** _ 167 10 4 

Average Expense per child, on 
the average attendance of 
83 . . . £3 Os. 4d. 
Annual Income. 

Local Sabscriptions, (in- 
cluding one of £ib per 
annum, from Messrs. 
Baker and Son, Con- 
tractors for Keyham 
Works) . . . 33 5 " 

Private Collection for 
Fittings, &c. . . 24 15 8 

From School Pence . 28 11 1 

Grants of Books, &c. 
from Societies . 19 16 7 

Sale of Copy Books, 
Slates, &c.. . . ^SJJl ^p, g 6 

Deficiency .... 68 10 

"This account is for the year 
ending, 11th September, 1849. The 
deficiency has been made good by 
the Clergy of the district.'' 

N.B. This abstract does not in- 
clude the expenses for the Mixed 
School in Garden-street and Keyham 
Infant School, which fall on the 
Clergy ; or of the Girls' Industrial 
and Infant Schools in Nav^-row, 
which are supported by the Sister- 
hood of Mercy. 

Mr. Tinling also visited, in the 



afternoon of Tuesday, the Mixed 
School in Garden-street, and. the 
Infant School at Keyham, but the 
elementary nature of the subjects 
taught in them did not allow of his 
making a very formal examination. 

It may interest our readers to be 
informea of .the strenuous efforts 
which are being made in this dis- 
trict, to provide a sound Scriptural 
and Church Education, for the mass 
of the people, and these will best be 
shewn by the subjoined statement of 
the numbers at the present moment 
under instruction. 

The numbers on the books of the 
various Schools are as follow : — 



Boys' National School, Moon-street . 
Boys and Girls', or Mixed School, 
Garden-street .... 
Keyham Infant School, Keates-place 
Girls' Industrial School, Navy-row 
Infant School ditto . . . 



106 

71 

40 

56 

110 



Total under Daily Instruction 382 

In addition to these, numbers attend 
on Sundays, who frequent Private Schools 
during the week. 

The Sunday Schools are conducted by 
nearly 30 Teachers. 

* Evening School for Boys and Young 

Men 

* Ditto, for Girls and Young Women , 



Total under Instruction . 
Or including Sunday Schools 



55 
22 

459 

500 



* These Schools are each held 
twice a week, and besides being 
taught Reading, Writing, and Arith- 
metic, the Scholars receive religious 
instruction from two most devoted 
voluntary, and gratuitous Teachers, 
assisted by other young persons^ 
whose labours in this work of love 
are beyond all praise. 

[We insert this at length, because 
it is a good reply to those minute 
and vend scribes, who say that the 
clergy are the champions of popular 
ignorance. — Ed.] 
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J. B. is informed that about 280 men have passed through the institution he refers 
to ; taking into account deaths and other causes, about 240 is assumed to be the 
number now actually employed. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE MASTER 
OF A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 

[Tldfl diaiy wu not written for pnblicfttioii t H oontftlni, howerer, told in a quaint 

way, mnch that if interaiting and initrnotlTet] 

No. 5. 

0DD8 AKD ENDS. 

Tbe Irish wake, at the best, is but a custom of very equivocal utility 
or advantage, to either the dead or the living ; and I wonder^ some- 
times, that the more sensible of the Romish Priests do not use their 
influence to set aside such observances, especially in crowded neigh- 
bourhoods. I am this morning feelingly alive to the subject ; as I 
passed to and from school the effluvium which escaped out of a room 
i;vhere a dead body is undergoing the operation of waking was most 
offensive. .... I reported this nuisance in the propef quarter, 

and therefore I need not say more about it here These 

Wakes are inconvenient and troublesome in many ways. The woman 
who occupies the next room to that in which the dead body alluded to 
was laid out, assures me that her family could not sleep for several 
nights, on account of the riot and bowlings made by the watchers. 
And Jack » who has been staggering about the court all day, the 

object of much ridicule, gave me as his excuse for being tipsy that he 
had been at the wake, and sure the man was a relation of his own^ 
hekase both their grandmothers were cousins, I was obliged to smile 
at the idea of a man of flfly years of age sitting up night after night to 
weep and groan over the remains of a person so slightly related ; for 
it was on account of the relationship alone that he professed himself 
interested in the deceased. He freely owned that whilst his dear de- 
parted relation was alive he had known very little of him ; in fact^ 
they had not been personally known to each other until very lately. 

This keeping of vigils over the dead is a custom so much cherished 
by the Roman Catholics, and one which, under some circumstances, 
is in itself so harmless, that I have, perhaps from motives of delicacy, 
abstained heretofore from taking any notice of it ; but, situated as 
these wretched people are — huddled together six or a dozen in every 
room — it would, without doubt, be doing them a real kindness were 
they obliged to bury their dead within a day or two after death. I 
suspect that it is not very generally known that bodies are frequently 
taken from the workhouses and the prisons to the lodgings of the 
deceased persons* friends or relatives to be waked, and thereafter to be 
buried from thence. I know several instances of very recent occur- 
rence where this has been done, and these wakes were all attended 
with many excesses : injurious to the public health, it must be, thus to 
coop up the dead with the living ; on other grounds it is an expensive 
indulgence. I have seen men on a Sunday morning going about the 
alley soliciting money enough to wake and bury the body of a con- 
vict, of which they had obtained possession 
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As our prisons are now managed, they can only be looked upon rs 
houses of confinement, and this must always be the CRse so long as 
we have masses of the population who are utterly devoid of those 
feelings which give rise to shame and the sense of degradation which 
ought to attend, and is supposed to attend, imprisonment for crime. 
I have studied very narrowly the conduct of these people towards such 
of their community as have been liberated from jail, and I observe that 
they are hailed by their friends and acquaintances much in the same 
way as if they had returned from a long voyage : they are not shunned 
in the least ; they are rather courted than otherwise, and their society 
is sought after as if they were persons of some consequence. We had 
lately a soldier from India, who fought under Lord Gough, and a libe- 
rated felon introduced amongst us in the same day ; they were both 
received by the neighbourhood on equal terms. I must do the soldier 
the justice to say that I never saw him in company with the other man ; 
but, I must also add, that the soldier did not appear to be so popular as 
the jail-bird. The latter has always about him a knot of hale fellows 
well met. 

At this ^noment the parties are thus occupied :--^The soldier, a la- 
bouring man just recovering from an illness, an old woman who is 
knitting, and a young married woman who is nursing two infants, are 
all grouped together in a cool corner at the bottom of the court ; they 
have each a chair, or a stool, to sit upon, and they are talking quietly 
about something which is evidently pleasing and agreeable. Further 
up, about fifty yards from them, there is a very difTerent gathering. 
The low brick wall of the large disgusting dust-hole serves as a seat 
to seven or eight young men, of whom the jail-bird is one ; they are 
smoking short pipes and carrying on a bantering conversation with 
half-a-dozen young women, who are sitting on the ground opposite to 
the dust-hole. The girls are much flushed and excited, I might say 
exhausted, for most of them have their knees drawn up, so that they 
can rest their arms lazily thereon ; their long hair is hanging in dis- 
order about their naked shoulders ; and, on the whole, they have a very 
wild uncivilized appearance. I learn that nothing very extraordinary 
has taken place, they have only been making a Grecian yree. 

These girls can read and write. Mary , Julia , and Kate 

, were regular in their attendance at our school during the past 

winter and spring; they are (considering their homes) well-behaved 
girls. If a stranger to these people had seen what I saw to-day, it is 
probable that he would, very erroneously, have set them all down in 
his mind as abandoned — a class, by many, thought irreclaimable. They 
are not so, and I am forced to acknowledge that such conduct, as I 
have hinted at, is just what might be expected from youths who have 
been bred in courts and lanes, and not in homes. It seems miraculous 
that we have so much virtue, and decency amongst us — a daily recur- 
ring miracle it is — that the very dignity of our species renders the 
young, for a time at least, superior to all degrading influences. Ideas 
of personal decency and self-respect no sooner bud than they are 
blasted in these crowded rooms. And I fear the effect, as it acts on the 
rising generation, will even be more visible in the course of a few years. 
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The grown-up people, with very few exceptions, have all been bred rn 
country places in Ireland ; and, although an Irish cabin at night may 
be just such another place as an Irish lodging-house in London, yet, 
I take it that the cases are not parallel. There is *' no meanness in 
the country ;" and if the night be passed in a crowded hovel, its inha- 
bitants are usually of the same family, and the day being spent in 
country avocations some little individuality and self-respect may be 
preserved by men and women so situated : that is — a manly and a 
womanly decency may be observed. But such lodgings as they 
inhabit in London are destructive of everything that is good ; even 
natural affection — with its humanizing influences — cannot be allowed 
to exist or display itself any more than a decent modesty. 

I have been obliged to protect Dick ■ from the insults of his 

companions : he was accused and found guilty of loving his mother. 
She is a poor charwoman, and he is her only child and only comfort. 
He was hooted at, and called an *' Innocent "— one who lets his mother 
JimdU him. The fact came out, that Dick went to his mother one day 
when she was sick in bed, and that he put his arms round her. neck and 
said, '^ O mother, you must never die!" This was an exhibition of 

feeling which could not be tolerated in our alley 

These boys appear to think that notoriety is fame ! After which they 
have a morbid thirst. They confess their crimes without a blush, and 
they look on imprisonment without fear. This kind of punishment 
only hardens youthful offenders ; so convinced am I of this, that I have 
interfered on two or three occasions to prevent my boys being taken 
before a magistrate. An imprisonment for a short period, for some 
trifling offence, is the sure forerunner of a second, or a third, that will 
lead ultimately to the offender becoming a candidate for transpor- 
tation. I have punished, in the usual school-fashion, a boy for an act 
of theft, with a degree of success that would have led me to boast 
of my reforming power, were it not that a second attempt which I 
made did not turn out so well. ... I was stoned for my offi< 
ciousness. I have however not applied to the police for support since 
the first week of our being here. To league with them is to use phy- 
sical force, which is repugnant to my feelings; indeed, I know that it 
would be impossible to carry on our school were we to support our 
authority by such means. Madame De Genlis gives this advice, — 
** Never make advances to your enemies ; they would mistake gene- 
rosity for terror." We have had many instances to prove the wisdom 
of her remark, and we have found that a cold silent reserve towards 
the unruly has more effect than scolding or forgiveness. The most 
ruffianly Irish boy has a kindly corner in his heart ; but it is not to be 
got at by the exercise of gentle means ; he would be sure to mistake 
concessions made to him. Let him alone, and his own volatile character 
will do the rest ; he cannot bear to be neglected or passed unnoticed. 

One day, Mr. read prayers, and during the service he was obliged 

to stop/ to order a boy out of the school, who had entered noisily with 
a dog in his arms. Instead of obeying, however, he threw the dog at 

Mr. , and a disturbance took place. Two boys left the school in 

consequence of this outrage ; but I made no remark on this subject, at 
least, to those implicated. In a short time afterwards I received a 
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letter from them which breathed repentance ; but I did not grant a 
pardon in this case for various reasons. They were both thieves, and 
we are now nearly rid of boys who have been convicted — charaeters of 
this description cannot bear wholesome restraint or discipline ; it is no 
school where they give the tone, where poverty and crime are jumbled 
together. Such an association is opposed to the spirit of our enter* 
prise. Besides, their repentant letter settled the question in another 
way. A respectable tradesman, who has always interested himself in 
schools of this description, and who was the first man in the parish to 
employ a Ragged-school boy«— the first respectable man who put oonfi* 
dence in any of them-^calied on me to show an anonymous letter which 
his wife had received by post. I have only to say, that anything more 
abominable I never read. On comparing the handwriting with that 
of the repentant epistle, there could be no doubt as to the identity of 
the authors. It is not surprising that the author of an anonymous 
letter should turn out to be a' thief ; nor, that a thief should have written 
anonymously (for no honest man would) ; but I was sorry, perhaps 
surprised, to hear that an honest woman had read a letter that had so 

vile an exterior. Two more children abandoned, 

one of them left naked in bed ; the other in school; faint from hunger. 
Fortunately, Mr. > ■ »■, the barrister, called, and he looked after them ; 
.p^rglad of this, for I have been too troublesome to the officials lately. 

Idleness is their bane, they are always ready 

for a row or a gossip. I am told by a dress-maker, who lives near, 
that she does a good deal of work for these girls ; they do very little for 
themselves ; many of them cannot cook a meal properly, if they had 
the materials. Sorry to see that they purchase second-hand articles of 
clothing,— 'Very bad sign in a woman. Thoughts of having a good 
cook placed in our staff, and also a model washerwoman. Cooking 
and cleanliness are great civilizing engines. 

It was from some remarks of the Vicar of ■ ■ ■ ' that I was first led to 
think it possible to tell, from the appearance of a child, as to whether it 

lived on eooked food There is a distinctive mark 

on all children that have been well nursed and cared for in their 
infancy, that no after-trials or hard usage can efface : they have 
an openness, a frankness, about them that is unmistakeable. It is this 
breeding which is sometimes mistaken for blood by those who do 
not knoWy or have not thought, of how much the character of a man 
depends on his training in the nursery. A neglected child is pretty 
sure of being an expensive one to the parish, as it is very likely to be 
one that will live and die a pauper. As I look round my school some- 
times, I can read by the character of my pupils much of what they have 
been, and of what they are to be ; and it is pretty certain that, if 
a great effort be not made to counteract that spirit of apathy and 
dependence, which is becoming so apparent amongst the lower orders, 
the elaimants for poor-house relief must increase vastly. The more 
you stint the pauper, the more you increase the rate ; you cannot de* 
press a man beyond a certain point without destroying him for ever as 
a useful member of society 

Here is a public-spirited individual, who has called to give me some 
advice, gratuitously, as to the mode in which our sohool ought to be 
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conducted. He is well acquainted with the political economy of the 
Chinese, and he has their manners and customs at his finger ends. He 
never heard of Confucius, hut he has heard that the Chinese give great 
attention to the cultivation of the soil ; and he says that our children 
must know the importance of having every bit of land cultivated. To 
this end he thinks that the Ragged-school boy ought to have a 8mat-> 
tering of science ; nothing like science ; he is himself a scientific man, 
well known in the scientific world; one^ in fact, who ^'sips popular 

science with each hasty meal." If we take lessons 

from the Chinese in the preparation of manures, is it impossible-^with 
all our enlightenment — that we may yet do so in another respect ; t. e, 
apply the bamboo liberally to our juvenile offenders ? 

We have just been visited by an itinerant astrologer, who casts a 
horoscope for a halfpenny, and a lucky hit he has made for makine 
money. In the course of the afternoon he must have cleared a pound, 
from the numbers who flocked to him to have their fortunes told. He 
performed some manoauvres (with a doll which he had in a glass 
bottle) on the receipt of each halfpenny, and the applicant for this 
cheap glimpse into the future was then handed a little printed paper, 
from which I extract :-^ 

"Capricorn and Saturn. — Beware of those who flatter you ; it is only 
to deceive you ; you are so honest that you will believe every one to be 
like. Your great confidence will render you the dupe of some bad 
persons, but their triumph will not be long. They will rob you 
of something, but you will soon find it again. 

*^ Fate will be favourable to you, because you have no ambition. 
You will never be rich, but you will never feel the needle of misery. 

** You have a project that you will not put in execution for a cer- 
tain time, and not then without great trouble ; but your enterprises will 
be crowned with success. 

** Lesni, if thou art sags, 
Science gooner than Heritage ; 
When Heritage fails thee, 
Science will nooriah thee. 

"N.B. Secret Looking-glasses; to show the Ladies their future 
Husbands, and the Gentlemen their future Wives." 

This paper was endorsed in pencil " No treble," — meaning, pro- 
bably, that its fortunate possessor should get through the world without 
trouble 

A man came to me this morning in a state of actual starvation : he 
slept all night on a stair, and the woman who found him there gave 
him a cup of coflee. For this act of " charity" on her part, she made 
a claim on me for some ** tea and sugar,'' for sure the man was a 
stranger to her, a Greek, in whom she had no interest. It is not 
many years since she was a Greek herself; but this is always the way 
with them. They will joke, and gossip, and drink, and weep, and 
laugh together ; nay, they will live in charity together, that is, in such 
charity as has nothing to do with the giving of alms ; but they rarely 
give food to each other. Why should they? The Saxon is their 
milch cow — patent to them — and yields, I am sorry to say, much too 
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freely. This man is only a few weeks out of an Irish union workhouse. 
Tears, real tears, which are fearful things to see scalding a man's cheek 
— unless, indeed, he be a good hater, and weeps out of spite — fell 
from his eyes as he spoke of his wife and children in Ireland. He said 
that he would never see them again. Sights like these are too fre- 
quent. I have become so hardened, they do not affect me now. The 
astrologer brought this one to my mind again, from the circum- 
stance that he stood on the very spot this evening where the poor 
homeless Irishman stood this morning, packing away some bread 
which I gave him — a more humbling sight I never saw. The wretched 
being had neither a pocket nor a handkerchief to cover the loaf that 
he could not devour ; at last, he began to stuff the bread under his 
waistcoat, which was his only outer garment. I turned from this 

sight dejected 

This warm weather is unfavourable to the morality as well as to the 
health of our alley. Got into trouble with some of the parents 
because I recommended the boys to bathe. Did I wish to drown'd 
the childer? Meals more regular than in winter — more money 
amongst them and more vice. Men taking it easy Saw the Jesuit — 
fright of the boys. Sent the lad with the aristocratic name to the 
workhouse. The '* Happy Man," who keeps the laundry, denies that 
he ever saw the youth before ; but he does know slightly the genius 
who made a lucifer match that .would eggitate although steeped in 
water for six months. Old Joe — (who wears a long white beard) 
brought home eleven shillings in coppers, the produce of one day's 

begging. Visited the " Beggars' Hotel" last night, to look for . 

Lodgers smoking and drinking, one of them (who has huge whiskers) 
declared that her Majesty's ministers were '* impostors," because 

** they did not take the dooty off barley." Misthress has got up 

a female smoking club at the jerry shop ; she has spent her week's 
wages on this undertaking, and I was obliged to provide her only son 
with a pair of trousers, otherwise he would have been obliged to keep 
his bed. A city missionary tells me that he thinks he is doing some 
good amongst these people. Had a long conversation with a Jesuit 
missionary ; he knows that the Irish in London are in want of " priests 
and discipline," and that Ireland would be a charming island were it 
not for a thing or two. For the 6rst time I heard the Bible Society 
named as one of the evils of Ireland, and I heard also that England 

would yet be spiritually saved by Irish immigration I 

The religion of these Irish has degenerated into a vague superstition ; it 
is nothing but a fear of some unknown evil that their confessor has 
the power to mitigate or remove. They recognise his personal influ- 
ence before his face ; when he is not present they scoff. I have fancied 

that they have a license to do so, that they may deceive 

A mild sentence has been passed on ' ; I fully expected that he 
would have been capitally convicted. The creatures of impulse are 

these poor Irish, and they must be indulged! 

But I am no advocate for capital punishment, at least I ought not to 
be, for I know that it does not deter from crime, and that it carries no 
dreadful associations with it amongst portions of the lower classes. I 
recollect very well that, the day the Mannings were executed, a stray 
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bull-dog was banged in our court : and tbe day following, so agreeable 

was the spectacle^ the same party of boys killed two dogs 

. . • Such a society as enlists in many Irish districts about London, 
cannot be improved by the missionary, or the ichoolmaster, until these 
districts are dispersed or broken up into smaller portions. The car- 
penter, and the bricklayer, and the men who pull down old houses 
should lead off the crusade. 



OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE. 

Some of the most laboriously devised and ingenious instruments pre- 
sent, when they are perfected, a simplicity of appearance, which 
excludes from view the difficulty of their invention, and diminishes the 
admiration they deserve. Simphcity of result is often the principal 
excellence of an invention and the chief glory of the inventor ; and 
experience in the pursuit of some ingenious aim can best enable one to 
appreciate the difficulties out of which scientific simplicity is very fre- 
quently evolved. 

Now, languae^e is an instrument whose simplicity is its greatest 
wonder. That oy a few elementary sounds or characters, variously 
combined, we are enabled to receive and to communicate impressions 
of every variety of thought and feeling, is a circumstance which, the 
more attentively it is pondered, will the more forcibly excite astonish- 
ment, and dispose us, if not to agree with, at least to make the greater 
allowance for, those theorists who have ascribed the origin of even 
alphabetical writing to the inspiration of Heaven. 

** The tongue is a little member, and boasteth great things." How 
amply has the history of the world verified that declaration ! How 
numerous are the illustrations to be found of its meaning and truth ! 
Language is an instrument that has achieved results infinitely surpass- 
ing in magnitude and importance the effects of nature's mute pro- 
ductions. The majestic heavings of the ocean and the gentle flow of 
the streamlet, the rolling echoes of the thunder-peal and the small, 
sweet voices of the tuneful grove, the towering sublimity of moun- 
tains $ind the modest beauty of flower-clad pmins — have not these 
been found mere emblems of what language may realize, when elo- 
quence has made appeal to human passions, when the tongue or the 
pen has been employed to express what the human imagination can 
conceive, or the human heart can feel. It is true that in words them- 
selves there is mere breath, and that the question, '^ What 's in a 
name?" justly demands the admission, that a name, in its natural 
character, is powerless ; but, also, it is true that such influence may be 
wielded through the instrumentality of words, as to make a name the 
source of mighty consequences : — 

** As on the mom, to distant glory dear, 
When Marathon became a mag;ie word, 
Which littered, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the light, the conqueror's career.^ 

We are too familiar with language to be qualified for the due appre- 
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elation of its wondrousness as an instrument* The poet Cowper has 
said of the works of nature — 

*' AH we behold is miracle ; bat, seen 
So duly, all is miracle in vain." 

And in language there appears, when its structure and capability are 
well examined, a character so nearly miraculous, that many critics 
have felt constrained to ascribe to it a Diving origin. 

Whatever amount of Divine assistance, towards the formation of 
spoken language, may have been given to man, it appears that origin- 
ally many words were such as human ingenuity might readily devise. 
There are in our own language a multitude of terms which are more 
natural than arbitrary, and which lead us to suppose that the earliest 
words were names imitative of sounds uttered by the various voices of 
nature. The name which denoted a particular bird may have been an 
echo of the animal's accustomed utterance, and the same name may have 
been afterwards transferred to other birds of similar appearance, though 
variously diti'ering from the former in their note or cry. The appella- 
tion originally suggested by the dashing torrent may have echoed the 
wild rush of its waters, and the same appellation may have been sub* 
sequently applied to the waters of a placid lake, thus denoting an 
object of si^ht by a term which was originally moulded in the ear. In 
some such way as this, words originally conforming in sound to sense, 
may have undergone conversion to that arbitrary state from which all 
connexion between sound and sense has disappeared. There are, 
indeed, in our language some words which^ individually, apply to so 
many different notions, that though the transition from the tirst use to 
the second has been occasioned by some feature of resemblance, and 
from the second to the third by some other similarity, and so forth ; 
yet it is impossible to give any general definition of the term, be- 
cause all likeness between the first and the last applications has 
disappeared. 

We might easily, however, accumulate instances in our own lan- 
guage of the preservation of a natural resemblance between words 
denoting some sort of sound, and tliat sound itself. How like to the 
things signified are the words crash, whisper, rough, skip, howl; such 
words are undoubtedly imitations of nature; they exemplify a correspond- 
ence of sound with sense ; they echo their meaning ; and they form, on 
this account, a very expressive portion of our language. Poets have not 
unfrequently invested their thoughts with a powerful charm by bring- 
ing together, for the expression of these thoughts, such sounds as 
speak to Imagination's ear, and enable us to realize vividly the subject 
of description, to listen rather to things, than to words suggesting 
those things. 

On the accommodation of sound to sense, Pope has given poets 
direction, in lines that ingeniously exemplify the very thing he advo- 
cates : — 

<* 'Tie not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound should seem an echo to the sense. 
Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But, when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
Th^ hparse, rough verse 8ho\ild like the torrent roar," 
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We suppose, then, that spoken language has been partly formed by 
an imitation of the sounds of external nature ; and probably it has been 
so formed in much greater proportion than the present signification of 
words enables us to perceive. But we have now to deal with words 
chiefly as arbitrary signs, with whose meaning we become familiar 
through that relative suggestion which arises out of long-repeated 
applications of them to particular ideas. There is nothing in the 
sound of the word man naturally suggestive of its meaning ; and the 
same may be asserted of almost all those terms, through the medium 
of which we enable others to conceive, and ourselves to recall, those 
ideas we have entertained in our minds. 

But what a wonderful system is that of articulation, by which human 
speech is distinguished 1 '* The inferior animals are enabled to utter 
instinctive but inarticulate sounds in order to express what they feel. 
These, however, are not sufficiently numerous and precise to suit the 
necessities of a rational nature ; and hence man has been enabled to 
form an immense variety of artificial expressions, whereby he can make 
known to others his various sentiments and conceptions. But exten- 
sive as that variety is, the differing elementary sounds of which it is 
constituted are remarkably few. In our own language and others, 
they might, indeed, be a little more numerous than we find them.''"*^ 
All our perfect or vowel sounds are only some examples of what might 
have been included incur vowel system ; the French, the German, and 
some other languages have vowel sounds which are not employed in 
English. We might also have had more consonantal sounds than we 
possess, of which the guttural sound of g in some languages is an 
example. But there is no necessity that all the variations of sound 
practicable by our vocal organs should be exemplified in our language. 
There is rich enough variety in our vowel sounds, and also in those 
consonantal sounds which form the joints or articulations between 
vowel and vowel. By the tongue, the lips, the teeth, and other organs 
of pronuuciation, our speech is distinguished from the inarticulate 
utterance of the inferior animals, and comprehends a variety which, 
like the stops of a musical instrument, delights the ear and moulds 
itself into the expression of every thought and emotion. Shall we 
forget the great Author of this wondrous capacity? — the great Father 
of Lights from whom this good gift has come down ? Shall we, 
through speech, dishonour our Creator, and not rather glorify him, 
by using the precious gift, as he designed, for the communica- 
tion of knowledge or happiness to our fellow-men, letting " no corrupt 
communication proceed out of our mouths, but rather that which is 
good to the use of edifying ?*' 

We have said that some philosophers have expressed their persuasion 
that man was taught spoken language by the Creator ; and that also it 
has been argued that we owe to the same Divine source the system of 
alphabetic writing, — that man could never, by his own ingenuity, 
arrive at the formation of visible language by words composed of 
alphabetic characters. We will not go into the question, whether it 
is to human contrivance, or to Divine revelation, that the literal nota- 

* Hunter'a Englieli Grammar, p. 1« 
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tion is to be ascribed. But whichever be the conelasion we come to 
upon this point, the history of the human race certainly presents 
instances of tribes who had lost^ if they ever before possessed, the 
knowledge of alphabetic writing, and who eventually arrived at that 
mode of expressing their thoughts after successive improvements on 
less expedient contrivances. There are four principal stages in tbitf 
progress* It was natural that at first our imitative species should 
attempt to draw likenesses of objects, for the communication of ideas ; 
that, for instance, the traveller who had encountered a savage animal 
on his way, should represent by some rude picture the form of the ani« 
mal, so as either to make known what had been his own peril, or to 
warn others of the danger. Similar was the procedure of the Mexicans 
when their country was first invaded by the Spaniards* They had no 
knowledge of letters, but they sketched with some colouring material 
the figures of the Spanish ships, and carried the rude picture to their 
prince, Montezuma, who learned from that, and from signs of alarm, 
the necessity of preparation to withstand the foe. Now, from such a 
stage of skill as this, the pictorial art might have been carried to succes- 
sive degrees of improvement, till it came to represent the foliage that 
seems to wave, the stream that appears to have transparent depth and 
onward flow ; the portrait that seems to breathe, and think, and recog- 
nise the spectator. But when we talk of '* breathing busts" and 
** speaking likenesses," we use an exaggeration which implies a neces- 
sary, a natural incapability in the pictorial art. The more that art 
might be improved, the less practicable it would become as a means of 
communicating the information which man's necessities hourly demand. 

Picture writing, therefore, which is the first stage of invention, was 
in process of time, improved upon by the employment of hieroglyphic 
symbols, which marks the second stage. The Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
or sacred delineations, as the word signifies (for these signs were at 
first chiefly employed in expressing religious notions), consisted in 
making the principal circumstance of a scene or transaction stand 
for the whole, as the figure of a scaling-ladder to denote a siege ; or 
in making one thing stand for another, to which it was imagined to bear 
some resemblance, as in representing the universe by a serpent in a 
circle, the animal's variegated spots denoting the stars. 

A third stage of progress, in the formation of visible language, is 
marked by the abridgment of hieroglyphic symbols, and the conversion 
of them into arbitrary marks, every idea having its appropriate sign. 
This was a great launch of the human intellect into an ocean of abstrac- 
tion, on which memory had the task of preserving and directing 
thought, and of learning her way by the remote lights that first indi- 
cated the associations of words and things. Cumbrous, indeed, is the 
expedient of denoting every idea by a distinct arbitrary character ; and 
the Chinese, who have carried that expedient to the greatest perfection, 
exhibit in their 80,000 verbal characters a vast amount of disadvan- 
tage when compared with European nations ; but when we compare 
their system with the pictorial and the figurative symbols of ancient 
Egypt, we behold a" mighty improvement made in the means of facili- 
tating human intercourse, and promoting human happiness. 

But the last stage of supposed progress marks the utmost perfection 
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of which visible language is susceptible. The analysis of sounds, and 
the representation of each elementary sound by a letter, is one of the 
greatest triumphs of human ingenuity. For the number of elementary 
sounds is very small^ yet the fruitful expedient of permutation applied 
to the corresponding small number of literal forms, produces that im- 
mense assemblage of words, in which thoughts of every description can 
iind appropriate expression. Feelings and conceptions that, when 
originated in our souls, might pass away into traceless obhvion, are, as 
it were, caught by ** the pen of the ready writer " and enstamped with 
permanence. They come forth from the human spirit as unguarded 
and volatile things, till alphabetic symbols form around them in plastic 
adaptation, and become an image wherein the ideas reside as an ani-» 
mating intelligence ; and thus, what proceeded from the inner man may 
return to him through the avenue of sense, to be again disposed of as 
the conceived importance of the thoughts may require ; or they may 
excite in another's mind ideas which amplify, or otherwise improve his 
stock of knowledge. Similar in some measure, to the scheme of ex- 
pressing the infinite variety of numerical values by means of ten element-^ 
ary symbols called figures, is the expedient of representing the infinite 
variety of human notions by means of twenty-six elementary characters 
called letters. The principle of construction in each of them is pro-^ 
ductive of endless variation ; and in our own language upwards of 
50,000 terms are the actual offspring of our few alphabetic elements. 

In what we have thus stated respecting the formation of legible 
language, we have not designed to express our own thorough convic'* 
tion that man was left entirely to his own devices to work out for him* 
self the means of conveniently recording his thoughts. We see not 
enough of positive indication in history for the settlement of one's 
mind on that subject. But we have referred to different states in which 
the art of conveying thought to the eye has been found subsisting — 
states of which the respective merits are related to each other in the 
order in which we have introduced them as a supposed series of suc- 
cessive improvements, and which, when so exhibited, are, we think, 
well calculated to impress us with a proper sense of the simplicity, 
the beauty, and the value, of alphabetic notation. If man was left to 
himself in this matter, we know that society could not have long sub* 
sisted without attempts being made to preserve, by some species of 
visible signatures, the recollection of transitory objects. 

Picture-writing would most naturally become, at an early period, a 
method of recording information ; and then, when imagination grew 
familiar with the analogies between things material and intellectual, — 
between outward manifestations and inward qualities, the hieroglyphic 
art would produce its representative forms, its fanciful emblems of 
actions and dispositions, of virtue and vice, of events and prospects ; 
then, the expediency of abbreviating hieroglyphic symbols, and a con- 
sequent tendency to do so, would lead, by gradual approximation, to 
the employment of a few alphabetic signs, in which scarcely a trace of 
hieroglyphic resemblance was allowed to linger, and which, being thus 
set free from special and invariable significancy, might readily furnish 
a mould for every species of intellectual conception* J. H» 

(To be continued,) 
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ON THE DUTY OP COMBINING INDUSTRIAL WITH RE- 
LIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTRUCTION IN THE EDU- 
CATION OF THE POOR. 

The propriety of begioniag at an early age to train the young for 
the particular callingt which they are most likely to follow in after-life, 
ia obvious. The son, who in childhood has lived where his father's 
trade was carried on, and been in the habit of taking part in it, is 
generallv observed, when he adopts it as his own, to be possessed of 
almost intuitive knowledge in it, and of marked superiority to those 
who have not been thus, as it were, bred to it. Hence, doubtless, 
arose the custom, still found in some eastern nations, of whole families 
and tribes, from generation to generation, confining themselves to par** 
ticular employments ; and thus, too, they became celebrated for their 
success in them. Such being the case, the question naturally arises, 
especially with reference to the poor, whether anything can ba done in 
their school education which may tend in some degree to fit them for 
their labours in after-life, and increase their usefulness in their respec^ 
tive occupations. That this must be possible, most people will be 
ready to admit. Hitherto the main, if not the only obstacle, to actual 
attempts in this direction, has probably been the not knowing bow to 
begin. Bui this obstacle seems now in a fair way of being effectually 
removed by the institution of schools, organised with a view to indus- 
trial instruction, and by the publication of a series of Manuals of 
Industry for use in such schools. 

Of the schools thus established, and called National and Industrial, 
those at Finchley particularly deserve notice ; and it is intended to give 
an account of *them in a future number of this Journal. It may suf- 
fice here to say, with reference to them, that the industrial system 
adopted in them has worked to the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
boys* gardens have been roost productive ; and in the girls* depart- 
nient the washing and cooking have been most satisfactory. 

Of the Manuals of Industry above alluded to, two have already 
appeared, which have been published under the title of *' The Finchley 
Manuals,'' and in connection with the schools there. Of these, the 
first, upon Cooking, has been noticed in a former number of the 
Journal, and it is our intention to take an opportunity of noticing 
the second, upon Gardening. It is most to our pr^sient purpose to 
remark of them, that they are executed in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt of the practicability of combining industrial with other 
instruction in National and Middle Schools. 

As, however, the practicability of readily giving such instruction in 
an effective manner, may, from its having been so long neglected, ap^ 
pear questionable to some, it may be proper, before proceeding to the 
immediate object of the present paper, to say something* upon tliis 
head. This, perhaps, will be best done by a short reference to the 
** Finchley Manual '' upon Cooking, with some extracts from it. The 
information given in the Manual is first put in the form of general 
directions, and then applied to particular objects, in the shape of 
question and answer ; and \\ \% rciQQipinQpded that the principal ques- 
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tiOQt and answers shottld be committed to memory. Thua, as a 
specimen, under the head of Roasting^ there are these general di- 
rections : — 

'' It is desirable for the young Cook to know, that meat, especially beef 
and mutton, to be tender, should be hun|( some time before it is Foaated. It^ 
winter^ the air being fresh and clear, it wiU be the better for hanging a week 
or more ; in summer, according to the state of the weather, two, three, or 
four days may suffice. But, if hung too long, it will Ipse both flavour 
^d juice, 

'Mn small families, or for small joints, a bottk-jwk is 'the best apparatus 
for roasting with } but in the absence of a bptUe-jack, a small hank of 
common worsted (or even a strong piece of string) will be (euqd an 
economical substitute. Suspend the meat from the worst^di or S^ng, and 
twist it round now and then as may be required* 

" When a spit is used, let it be carefuUv wiped before it is passed through 
the meat, or it will leave a black stain. The spit must not b? run through 
the prime parts : in such joints as necks, &c„ it may enter two bones from 
the end, and run up the back till it reaches nearly the other end, Thus the 
prime of the meat will not be pierced. 

*' As a general rule, it takes about the same length of time to rqast a joint 
as to boil it i tha^ jSa a quarter of an hour to a pound ; but, if the joint be 
thick, rather more time must be given« Allowance must also be made for 
the strength of the fire, the heat or coldness of the weather, &c, Betfand 
mutton are the better for being rather und^done than overdone; unless the 
family prefer it tbe contrary. But pork^ vetd, and lav^ should be thoroughly 
roasted; otherwise, they are difficult of digestion, and unwholesome, All 
young meat requires more roasting than old* 

" In roasting, the first point of attention is ilxejlre, Make the fire in pro- 
portion to the size of the piece of meat you have to dress i that is, if it ne a 
small or thin piece, make a small brisk fire, that it may be done nicely and 
Quickly; but, if the joint be large, the fire must be proportionately so. The 

qre must always be kept dear at thei bottomi 

*' The state of the fire should be carefully looked to half-an-hour before 
putting the meat dowu« as thsre should always be<i good strong fire to 
begin with, 

** At first meat should be placed at a good distance from the fire, and be 
graduallv brought nearer as the inner part becomes hot. By this means it 
will not oe scorched* 

*' Do not put salt on meat before it is laid to the fire, as salt draws out the 
gravy. 

" The joints of all necks and loins should be nicked, or chopped half- 
through, with a cleaver, before they are put to the fire ; otherwise, it will be 
difficult to separate the bones afterwards, when in a dish, on the table. 

" I^rge jomts of beef, or of mutton, and alwavs veal, should have a piece 
of writing»paper placed over the fat, to preserve it from being scorched. 
, *< When the meat is nearly done, which may be seen by iets of steam or 
smoke drawing towards the fire, let the paper be removed, and baste the 
meat well, 

" Meat in general requires much basting. A good method is, to put a 
little salt and water into the drippinff-pan, and baste for a short time with it 
before using the meat's own fat or dripping. 

'< Having basted the meat well with its own fat, after the removal of the 
paper, dredge it slightly with flour to give it a frothy appearanee. Then 
sprinkle it with salt, which will greatly improve the flavour of the meat, and 
qat^e the gravy to flow on cutting* 
. y T^e dripping must be strained off ^Ubx^ ^d put away for frying with." 
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Then follows a catechetical application of these general directions to' 
the roasting of ribs or sirloin of beef :— 

*^ Q. Have you attended to the General Directions for Boasting 7 

"A. Yes, Ma'am. 

" Q. Then yon must make up your fire to roast this piece of beef. It 
weighs sixtien pounds : what time will it require to cook ? 

" A. From three hours and a half to four hoars. 

" Q. How do you manage your fire ? 

" A. From the size of the joint, I must have a clear and rather strong fire, 
and at first I must place the meat at a considerable distance, or the outside 
will get dry and scorched before the inside can be warmed through. 

'' Q. Do you put any salt on your meat before you lay it to the fire 7 

'' A. No, Ma'am ; that would draw out the gravy, and make the meat dry. 

" Q. How do you prevent the fat from scorching or burning f 
A. I must have a piece of writing-paper to place before it. 
Q. How will you know when the meat is nearly done ? 
A. By the smoke or steam proceeding from it towards the fire. 

** Q. When that is the case, what do you do next ? 

*' A. I must remove the writing-paper, and baste the meat well with ittf 
dripping. 

*' Q. Do you not baste it before that ? 

" A. Yes, Ma'am. At first, I put a little salt and water into the dripping- 
pan, and baste it for a short time with that. 

" Q. When you have removed the writing-paper from before the fat, and 
basted the meat well with its dripping, what do you do next ? 

'* A. I dredge it slightly with flour. 

" Q. What is that for ? 

" A. To make it look nice and frothy. 

" Q. Do you do anything more ? 

*' A. A few minutes before I take the meat up, I sprinkle a little salt 
over it. 

" Q. For what purpose ? 

" A. The salt improves the flavour of the meat, and makes the gravy flow 
when it is cut. 

Q. What vegetables do you serve with roast beef ? 
A. Potatoes ; and very often greens in addition. 
Q. Anything else ? 

A. It IS usual to garnish the dish with scraped horse-radish ; some of 
which should also be served in one or two very small dishes or plates.'^ 

It seems hardly possible to read the above without perceiving how mncb 
a young girl may learn from instruction thus given in the art of cook- 
ing ; if there be but a moderate degree of attention on her part, and 
the least judgment on the part of the schoolmistress. And it is plain 
that this must apply equally to other departments of cooking, and tO' 
other industrial acts, such as housework, needlework, and so forth. 
The main distinction between this Manual and other works on 
Cookery is the minuteness of the directions, and simple and plain 
manner in which they are given, and the natural and interesting 
method in which instruction is conveyed. Thus much, then, may be 
enough to show that it is practicable to give such industrial instruction 
in schools for the poor as may greatly tend to promote the usefulnest- 
and success of the children in after-life. 

The duty of giving such instruction, and of combining it with the 
acquirement of religious and other knowledge, remains now to be 
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spoken of, and is, indeed, the main object of tbe. present paper. And 
here, at the outset, the preface of the " Finchley Manual," must be 
referred to for a short, but very able statement of the evils which at 
present exist, in consequence of the neglect of such instruction in the 
generality of schools for the poor : — 

'' The general inefficiency of young female servants, and not unfrequently 
of elder ones, has long been a subject of complaint in families of the middle 
classes of society. What is the radical cause of this complaint ? Ignorance, 
want of practical training, i. e., a want of education on a right principle. 

*' * YouDg women,' observes a mistress, ' offer themselves for household 
service, without possessing tbe slightest knowledge of their business. They 
profess themselves competent to do this thing, and that, and the other, while, 
m reality, they can neither cook, nor wash, nor scour, nor sew, nor do the 
most ordinary work of any sort. Pretending to everything, they can do 
nothing — ^literally nothing, as it ought to be done — without a long and tire- 
some course of training on the part of the mistress.' 

'* And, let it be remarked, it is not every mistress who may be qualified, 
by leisure, inclination, or attainments, for such a course of constant superin- 
tendence. 

'* What are the consequences of all this ? Perpetual discomfort and 
annoyance in families, with incessant change of servants. 

'' If ignorance in servants, and their want of practical instruction and 
education in the performance of household duties, produce these evils in the 
families by whom they are engaged, how much more pernicious are their 
consequences, when they themselves become wives and mothers ? Without 
a clean, active, industrious, intelligent, economical wife, what is the poor 
man's home — what is the home of his children ? A den of filth and misery. 
Without a suitable companion to render his cottage or his apartments 
attractive for himself and his children, the husband and father too often is 
led to resort for what he looks for in vain at home, solace, to the beer-shop 
or the gin-shop, where he dissolutely and injuriously expends, in a single 
evening, a larger portion of his hardly-earned wages than would suffice for 
the decent and comfortable sustenance of himself and all his family (at 
home) for half a week. 

'* And this is the result of ignorance — of ignorance and want of method on 
the part of the woman— of ignorance, the bane of all happiness and virtue." 



Who can read these observations without assenting to their truth 7 
And if they are true, and if such evils can in any degree be removed 
or lessened by the introduction of proper industrial instruction into 
our schools, is not the conclusion irresistible, that it is the positive 
duty of those who have the control and management of our middle and 
national schools, to take immediate steps to introduce into them, as 
speedily as may be, thorough and practical instruction in the household 
duties of humble life? If such instruction can at the same time be 
combined with religious training, it is plain how subservient it might be 
made towards raising the domestic, moral, and religious character, and 
that thus, as expressed in the preface just quoted, the children '' will 
become more alive to their own respect, and more careful to gain the 
respect of others : they will be better servants, better wives, better 
mothers, and infinitely more valuable members of society." The fol- 
lowing directions, as to very ordinary duties, show in a very en» 
couraging and simple manner how easily this may be attempted, with, 
under God's blessing, a fair prospect of producing a lasting impression: — 
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" BULBS FOB f HB KlVCHBK. 

Do every thing at its proper time. 
Keep every thing to its proper use. 
Pat every thing in its proper platre. 
Use every thing in a proper manner**' 

** IT tS YOUB D0TV TO BX 

Up early« Prov. xx. 13. 

Diligent at your work. Prov. xviii. 9* 

Careful and not to waste* John vi. lH. 

Obedient to your superiors. Col. iii. 22^ 23. 

Clean in your person and neat in your dress. 1 Pet. iii. 3, 4. 

Respectful in your manners. Titus ii. 9* 

Kind to your fellow-servants. Gal, vi. 2, and Bphes. iv. 32. 

Civil to all. Matt. vii. 12.'* 

Really the bare perusal of these extracts seems better calculated, 
than any laboured argument, to bring home to the undeManding and 
the heart the duty of trying to train children whilst at school in ih^ 
skilful, and, we would add, religious pracitice -of those acts Of labour, 
and habits of action, which wul contribute so greatly to their fotuti 
usefulness &nd happiness. 

If arguments were needed^ it would be easy to show how much such 
instruction in works of industry would do towards removing the reproach, 
now unhappily not without cause, cast upon sdiools for the poor^ that 
they are of little or no use ill forming serviBttits ; thst good sertuiitsani 
how moire rate than formerly ; that they are less industrious and respect- 
ful, and more apt to give themselves airs, and to act inconsistently with 
their station, and to behave as if they knew more than those to whom 
it is their special duty to order themselves lowly and reverently. It is 
plain, that such reproach must have tome foutidation in faci> so long 
as works of industry do not form a part of the itastructioU given lA 
National Schools. For, in the case of many poor children, if they did 
not go to school, they would of nec^ity be dtily occupied at home itt 
assisting their parents in housework, in nursing their younger brothers 
and sisters, and in other industrial acts. Whefe, then, no works of 
industry are taught in the school, the time spent there will often be so 
much actually taken from the practical following of industrial acts AX 
home. Wheti such work must be done at once, and the Child Is not 
at home to do it, it must be done by the parent. Itence the child will 
lose many opportunities of doing such acts, and of thus becoming 
handy and experienced in doing them ; antl so, when the time of lesiv* 
ing school in order to go to seri^ice arrives, the young person will bfe 
less handy at work, and probably less inclined to do It, thsn iF never at 
school. The more progress the chiid has made in t)Ook-leaming at 
school, the less disposed probably Will it be to submit to the dmdgerv 
of hard work, and the more likely to show this in the intercourse which 
takes place between masters and servants, especially in the Ibwier ditr- 
sion of the middle classes. Now, what more natural for a master or 
mistress, when a young person, clever in other respects, is found clumsy 
or Ignorant in some necessary part of hbusework, to eiclaim> •* Why, 
these schools, instead of fitting yonng people for the stations in WhteM 
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Oodhas placed them, only spoil them, and make them fit for nothing!'' 
Nor does it seem easy to answer such an objection, except by combin- 
ing systematic instruction in works of industry with the inculcation of 
religious and other knowledge. Thus the minds of the young may be 
early made familiar with the connection that really exists between the 
serYice of God and the various duties owed to man. The girl will 
learn how to do her work, and how to be diligent and careful in doing 
it, as well as that it is her duty so to be ; and to use her knowledge 
with modesty and respect for those whom Qod has chosen to put abbve 
her as her betters. The boy, in like manner^ whilst he learns how to 
cultivate the soil, the nature and properties of different soils, and the 
best modes of sowing and planting different seeds and roots, will be 
actually led by a religious teacher to look through what he sees around 
him up to nature's God. And if, in consequence of such instruction, less 
time can be devoted to reading and writing, still, in the end, the intro- 
duction of industrial training will be found to promote rather than im- 
pede progress in other kinds of learning. For it will do more than 
anything else to prevent what has hitherto proved the greatest obstacle 
to progress in school knowledge — the early removal of children from 
school, and that just at the age when teaching has the most lasting 
effect, and when, without the protection and guidance of school 
instructors, children are most likely to fall into bad habits. When 
parents observe that, by leaving their children longer at school for 
instruction in works of industry^ they become better servants, more fit 
for labour, and skilful in cooking, and housework, and needlework^ 
handy 'when at home^ and sure of better wages when they go but to 
service, — when parents see such to be the fruits of keeping their chil- 
dren longer at school, they will do their utmost to keep them there as 
long as it is good for them to remain. 

Other arguments to enforce the duty of combining industrial with 
other instruction in the education of the poor suggest themselves, but 
our limits will not admit of their being noticed at present. We will 
only add, tliat we are glad to hear that inspectors of schools have 
already made industrial instruction one of the subjects with reference 
to which they examine the scholars as well as the maaten and mis- 
tresses of our National Schools. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OP CANDIDATES FOR 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Easter, 1850. 

Masters, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section L 

!• Give the names of three counties in Scotland and of their chief 
towns ; and of three in Ireland. 

2. Draw a map of the county in which you reside, showing its chief 
towns, its principal roads, its river courses, and its water-shed. 
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Section II. 

1. Draw a map of Galilee, showing particularly the situations of 
Capernaum, Tiberias, Cana, Nazareth, Nain. 

2. Draw a map of Jerusalem , showing the situations of Mounts Zion, 
Moriah, Acra, of Olives and Olivet, and of the valleys of Hinnom and 
Jehoshaphat. 

Section III. 

1. What are the provinces of British India? 

2. What are the independent states of South America ? Give some 
account of the physical Geography of one of these countries. 

Section IV. 

1. What are the principal divisions of Germany ? 

2. Draw a map of Northern Italy. 

Section V. 

1 . Account for land and sea breezes. 

2. Account for the trade winds and for the prevalence in high lati 
tudes of winds in opposite directions to the trade winds. What is the 
character of the winds within 2° on either side of the equator ? 

Section VI. 

1. More rain falls on the Eastern, than on the Western Coast of 
Great Britain. Account for this. 

2. Why does abundance of rain fall on the slope of a range of mounr 
tains which intercepts a prevalent wind? 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 

Section I. 

1. Give one reason, and that the simplest, for believing, 1st, that the 
earth's surface is not an in6nitely extended plain as it seems to be. 2nd, 
That the sun and stars do not revolve round us every 24 hours as they 
seem to do. 

2. How is it known that the stars are very greatly more distant from 
us than the sun, moon, and planets ? 

Section II. 

1 . What changes would a person observe in the appearance of the 
heavens who watched them carefully all night ? 

2. Explain the phases of the moon. Why are similar changes ob- 
served in the planet Venus ? 

Section III. 

1. Why are the lengths of the days and nights different at different 
seasons of the year ? Explain this by means of a diagram. 

2« Why are the planets Mercury and Venus always evening or morn- 
ing stars? On what causes do the variations of brightness in the planet 
Venus depend ? 
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SlCTIOK IV. 

1 . Explain a method of finding the latitude by means of a meridian 
altitude of the sun and apply it to an example. 

2. To obtain the titie from an obserred altitude of a heayenly body, 
the latter mast be corrected for Parallax and Refraction ; explain what 
these are. 

HISTORY. 

Section I. 

1. Particularize, as far as you are able, the share of the Conquest of 
Britain due to different Roman Generals. 

2. State plainly the claims of Stephen and Henry IL to the throne 
of England, and the leading features of the contest between their parties. 

3. Enumerate the yarious possessions of England in France under 
William the Conqueror, Henry II., and Henry VI., and show how they 
were respectively acquired. 

SlCTIOK H. 

1. Give a short account of the Conquest of Wales by Edward I. 

2. State the chief provisions of the " Constitutions of Clarendon.*' 

3. Prove by instances the progress of the English people in civili- 
zation and refinement from the reign of Henry II. to that oif Elizabeth. 

Sbctiok IH. 

1. Sketch the character of Henry VII* as a king. 

2. Describe the death of Cranmer. 

3. Was the execution of Charles I. in conformity with the laws of 
England ? 

Section IV. 

1. Mention the chief feature of the foreign p(^y of England under 
iJbt first two sovereigns of the House of Brunswick. 

2. Contrast William Pitt and Charles Fox. 

3. Describe the origin, and, as far as you are able, tbe progress and 
piesent condition of the cotton manufacture in England. 

Section V. 

i. Give some ecconnt of the Pli»nicians, mentioning also their chief 
cities and most celebrated eokxites. 

2. State briefly, and wMi dates, some of the most striking events in 
the war b^ween Octaviw and Anthony. 

3. Of what countries did the Empire of Cfaarienagiie consist f De- 
scribe his character shortly, and name some of his most celebrated con« 
temporaries. 

Section VI. 

1. Give a short account of Peter the Great, of Russia. 

2. Describe the rise, and trace to its present position^ the Order of 

Jesuits. 

3. Show, as far as you are able, the effects produced on the powers 
of Europe by the discovery and colonization of America. 
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GEOMETRY. 

Section I. 

1 . The angles which one straight line makes with anotber upon one 
side of it, are either two right angles, or are together etjual to two 
right angles. 

2. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is greater 
than either of the interior opposite angles. 

3. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of 
the other, each to each, but the angle contained by the two sides of 
one of them greater than the angle contained by the two sides equal 
to them, of the other; the base of that which has the greater angle 
shall be greater than the base of the other. 

Section II. 

1 . If a straight line falling upon two other straight lines, make the 
exterior angle equal to the interior and opposite upon the same side of 
the line ; or make the interior angles upon the same side together equal 
to two right angles : the two straight lines shall be parallel to one 
another. 

3. If one side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle is equal 
to the two interior and opposite angles ; and the three interior artgles 
of every triangle are together equal to two right angles. 

3. If the square described upon one of the sides of a triangle be 
equal to the squares described upon the other two sides of it ; the angle 
contained by these two sides is a right angle. 

Section III. 

1 . If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the rectangles 
contained by the whole and each of the parts, are together equal to the 
square of the whole line. 

2. If a right line be bisected, and produced to any point ; the 
rectangle contained by the whole line thus produced, and the part of 
it produced, together with the square of half the line bisected, is equal 
to the square of the straight line which is made up of the half and the 
part produced. 

3. In obtuse-angled triangles, if a perpendicular be drawn from 
either of the acute angles to the opposite side produced, the square of 
the side subtending the obtuse angle is greater than the squares of the 
sides containing the obtuse angle, by twice the rectangle contained by 
that side upon which when produced, the perpendicular falls, and the 
straight line intercepted without the triangle between the perpendicular 
and the obtuse angle. 

Section IV. 

1. If two circles cut each other they shall not have the same centre. 

2. In equal circles, the angles which stand upon equal circum- 
ferences are equal to one another, whether they be at the centre or 
circumference. 

3. If two straight lines cut one another within a circle, the rectangle 
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contained by the segments of one of them, is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the segment of the other. 

Section V. 

1 . If from a potDt without a circle there be drawn two straight lines, 
one of which cuts the circle and the other meets it ; if the rectangle 
contained by the whole line which cuts the circle, and the part of it 
without the circle, be equal to the square of the line which meets it, 
the line which meets shall touch the circle. 

2. To inscribe a circle in a given triangle. 

3. If the angle of a triangle be divided into two equal angles, by a 
straight line which also cuts the base : the segments of the base shall 
have the same ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to one 
another : and conversely, if the segments of the base have the same 
ratio which the other sides of the triangle have to one another ; the 
straight line drawn from the vertex to the point of section, divides the 
vertical angle into two equal angles. 

Section VI. 

1 . The difference between any two sides of a triangle is less than the 
third side. 

2. The chord of 60^ is equal to the radius of the circle. 

3. The square of the excess of one straight line above another is less 
than the squares of the two straight lines by twice their rectangle. 

Mistresses, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Section I. 

. 1. What are the seaports on the southern coast of England T 
2. What counties border on Hertfordshire ? 

Section II* 

1 . What are the Protestant countries of Europe ? 

2. Where are the following places situated : — Dresden, Trieste, 
Smyrna, Agra, Moulmein, Manilla^ Bahia, Campechy, Havannah, 
Baltimore ? 

Section III. 

1. Give the names of three counties in Scotland^ and of their chief - 
towns ; and of three in Ireland. 

2. Draw a map of the county in which you reside, showing its 
chief towns, its principal roads, its river courses, and its water-shed. 

Section IV. 

1. Draw a map of Galilee, showing particularly the situations of 
Capernaum, Tiberias, Cana, Nazareth, Nain. 

2. Draw a map of Jerusalem, showing the situations of Mounts Zion, 
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Moriahy Acfi, of Olmi and Olmt, and of the Talleyi of Hiottom and 

Jehoshapbat. 

Sbctiok V. 

L What are the proviuces of British India ? 
2. What are the independent states of South America? Give some 
acGoiiDt of the physical Geography of one of these countries. 

Sectiok VI. 

1. What are the principal divisions of Germany? 

2. Draw a map of Northern Italy. 



ENGLISH HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Section I« 

1. Give a short account of Queen Boadicea. 

2. Mention^ with dates, the chief events in the reign of William 
Rufus. 

3. Describe) aa far as you are aUc^ the different posUiona of women 
amongst the Ancient Britons, the Saxons, and the Normans. 

SicTioir II. 

1. By what English King, and under what clrcumttancea, were 
claims first made to power in Scotland ? 

2. Describe, shortly, the battle of Agincourt. 

3. Relate, with dates, some circumstances of the' introduction of 
printing into England. 

SacDtM lit. 

1. With what great event in ovr history ia Aont Bokyii eottfttcted 7 

Describe her rise and fall. 

2. Give a brief account of Ridley or Latimer. 

3. Sketch the domestic manneiv of the English under the Tudor 
Sovereigns. 

Segtiov IVi 

1. State what yon have re^d of Sir Walter Raletgh, and the drctm- 

stances of his death. 

2. Mention instances of the tyranny and arbitrary conduct of King 
James II. 

3. When, at)d under what eircuYnstante^, were the mton of the 
Scotch with the English crown, and the l^;iBtativt niiion Of Englwl 
and Scotland effected ? 

Section V. 

1. Describe, with date, the South Sea scheme. 

2. With what act of attociout cruelty is the name of Tippoo Sultan 
connected ? Describe it briefly. 

8. Give n fthort sketch of the thtitatter of George HI. 
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Section VI. 

1. Write a biographical sketch of one of the following persons: — 
"King Alfred, WicklifFe, John Hampden, John Milton, Sir Isaac Newton, 
or Baron Guvier. 

2. Name some of the most celebrated women of antiquity, and 
state, shortly, the causes of their celebrity. 

3. Write a short memoir of the late Dowager Queen Adelaide. 



ON TEACHING LATIN AND GREEK. 

Among the various obstacles to the acquisition of a competent know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin languages, there is one that careful 
teachers can hardly fail to have observed — we mean the practice of 
teaching the two languages at the same time to very young boys. So 
far as the writer can judge, by his own experience and his inquiries, the 
Greek language is generally begun before boys have acquired a good 
knowledge of Latin. The practice is to begin Latin first — a practice 
for which there are sufficient reasons, though certain pretended 
reformers, whose love of novelty is stronger than their judgment, have 
sometimes recommended that Greek should be taught first. There are 
many answers to such a proposition, one of which is this : — There may 
be many boys who might stay at school long enough to learn either of 
the languages pretty well, but not both ; and if a boy can only learn 
one of them, the language that he should learn is Latin^ because it is 
more useful both directly and indirectly to most people to know Latin 
only than to know Greek only. Indeed, if we consider the age at which 
many boys leave school, we must admit that the Latin language is as 
much as they can be expected to acquire ; for there is other knowledge 
still more directly useful that cannot be neglected. 

The fact is, as the writer believes, that in our schools at present a 
great many boys begin Greek, which they learn for a year or two, and 
then leave school for business or some occupation. Now, for a boy to 
begin the study of Greek, or indeed of anything else, without prose- 
cuting it until a competent knowledge is acquired, is a waste of time; 
for the very slight advantage that is got by knowing the Greek characters, 
and perhaps recollecting a few words, is not a sufficient equivalent for 
loss of time and the expense of books. But, so far as the writer has 
had opportunities of observing, all boys who have got a slight smatter- 
ing of Greek, forget it entirely in a short time : they know as little of 
it as if they had never learned it. Perhaps there will be few followers 
of established usage bold enough to contend that there is any use in 
learning anything which makes so slight an impression on the mind as 
to be totally erased from it in a few years. That which is well learned 
at school is never entirely forgotten. The object of school teaching, in 
addition to the mental improvement which results from good teaching, 
is that a boy shall learn something which he shall always keep ; if not 
in all the freshness of his school knowledge, at least in such a des;ree 
that he shall be able to use it to some extent. If this is not the object 
pf schopl teaching, there is no object at all. 
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It would be a great improvement tn our school systems if those boys 
who are not to be sent to any of our universities, or who are not 
intended for any profession in which a knowledge of Greek is necessary 
or supposed to be necessary, should not waste a part of the last few 
years which they spend at school in learning a very Tittle Greek, oftea 
very badly taught, with a considerable expenditure of time and some 
expenditure of money. The time thus saved might be employed in 
perfecting their knowledge of Latin, of some modern language, of 
mathematics, and other things. A good course of school instruction 
should be such as to give a boy the power of prosecuting his studies, 
when he leaves school, if he feels any inclination ; and if he should not 
feel the inclination, the fault is not the teacher's. He has done for the 
boy all that he can do. But a boy who is despatched from school with 
a consciousness that he has been labouring some time at something of 
which he has learned very little — Greek for instance — is not in the 
condition to continue his studies, even if he wishes ; and not in the 
mood to be thankful in after life for labour imposed without correspond- 
ing advantage. Our private schools in which Latin and Greek are 
taught are only imitations of public schools, or grammar schools ; and 
we may call all schools grammar schools, whether endowed schools or 
not, whose purpose is chiefly, but not solely, to prepare boys for the 
uniyersities or for the learned professions. As Greek was once no part 
of grammar-school instruction — for there were grammar schools ia 
England long before Greek was taught generally, — so there is now no 
reason why all boys should learn Greek, even in such schools as are 
mainly designed to prepare boys for the universities ; for a great num* 
ber of the boys at such schools do not go to the universities, and 
many of them not even to any of the learned professions. Some go into 
the army, some into the navy, some become general medical practitioners^ 
some solicitors, some enter merchants* houses, and others engage in 
some of the various occupations or employments which have been multi- 
plied so largely in modern times. Yet these boys should have a more 
complete education than those who are to be employed as shopkeepers^ 
or as clerks, or in any of the numerous occupations for which a liberal^ 
or, to speak more correctly, an expensive education is not required. 
For all boys, except the last-mentioned class, a good course of Latin 
teaching would be useful; and they generally stay at school long 
enough for that purpose, but not long enough to learn Latin well, if 
part of their time is to be employed in learning a little Greek also. 

The objection to boys wasting their time on Greek, who have only 
time enough to learn Latin, applies chiefly to those who leave school at 
an earlier age than those wno are designed for the universities. The 
objection is, that they should not waste their time on Greek : if they 
cannot give time enough to the language to learn it well, they should 
not commence it at all. The objection stated at the beginning of these 
remarks applies directly to those boys who are designed for the univer- 
sities, and who must learn both Latin and Greek ; and indirectly to 
those also who learn a little Greek to no purpose. For if Greek is 
begun so soon as to be an impediment and hinderance to those who 
must learn both, and who do continue their studies until they have 
learned both in some way or other, it is a still greater hinderance to 
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thofte who haTe 6oly tikne enough to learn Latin well) even if all the 
time that can be given to Latin were well employed ; for they labour 
nkider the dieadvantage of beginning Greek without having time to 
acquire it^ and alsO of beginning it so early as to interfere with the 
acquisition of both Greek and Latin ; which second objectioa 
applies equally to both classes of sttadentii and shall now be briefly 
stated for die cooaideration of teachers who are not too prejudiced to 
listen to that for which reasons are given* 

The Latin language, according to the present practice of our schools^ 
is the first language which a boy really studies. It would be easy to 
give some eleinentary instruction on the forms of words and uses of 
nVords in the English language ( but this it seldom done, and a boy 
gets hie general knowledge of language through the medium of 
Llitin, This part of his discipline thould be sound and completai 
His knowledge of the Latin snould be considerablei before Unother 
language, at lekst another ancient language, is presented to him. It 
should not be confined td the learning of grammars, the writing of ex* 
ercises, and the reading of scraps. He should be able to read well a 
good Latin prose author, and the easier Latin poets, before he begins 
Greek. He should have such a knowledge of the etymological struc- 
ture of Latin words, of the forms of sentences and of all the ordi- 
nary expressions in the lat^guage, && to possess facility and readiness in 
thetn. No eentence should preeeut to him any insuperable difficulty, 
unless it bs n difficulty of matter which is above hit yean, or a 
difficulty of terms, the complete knowledge of which is only acquired 
by mueh reading and private study. So difficult ts the Latin languag^, 
whatetev pebple may diink of it, tfiat a sure foundation for its acquist* 
tion require! tfevernl years of good discipline, and at least one4ialf of 
the timt devoted to teaching during such ye&rs. But h bby wh6 hM 
g6teoine ttiMtery over the Latin lsftg\kage by a good training has alfiMidy 
actotnplished a grefett deal. He has learned one ancient language, M 
fat- aft % boy^s capacity catt acquire it ; end the acquisition ^ th^ 
Greek \t a coitipariatively ^asy affair. A boy ^ ordihaty abilitii^ Und 
ottlinary industry, who has learned Latin w«ll, can lelirn Grtek in tMite 
y^r, by devoting a couple of hour! daily to it, in Such way as to read 
Xien«>phoD, or any eatey Greek play i always suppoisikig the teacher to 
give htfn attist^nc^ in difiicullieis. And in t#6 y^krs he will \^ abte t6 
l«ad atty Gre^k liuthor with ^^se, always excepting diftcutties of 
matter ; and this without interfeHng with his Mill continued pregvt^ in 
the Latin iangMge. No age ^an be fiited wh^ all boys should begin 
Gheek. t!k>ine tnay begin earlier than othisrs. The ag^ iHll de^ 
p»id titi the piogf^ which they have mude iti Latin* At pr^sefit, 
young boys «ira strangely confuted betweeti the two langniiges. They 
kt% daily h^itriM from one latigtiag^ of which they know little to another 
of which ttity know less. Forms of words and consttviotiotas dT st^n- 
tCtacMttrt jumblM in th^r hfeads in ho)[yeless conAtsion, ft<m which 
itMite of tttu{yefeetion lK>mo nevet recover, Md others wiik^ ftoxA it tit 
)a«t fas irotn fin ugly dtetim with the t^oniM^ionsneM that they hav« b^^n 
j^pteMd and pntzled mo^t unnecessarily. If it wev« not \ht practice to 
pat young boys into Greek so early, a man of attm wouM bo ttarUed 
HI the piO]^ofiial to omtyarraiks a boy with two httgtkttgos M onto, b^ore 
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iie has learned any language well ; for that is the main point. When 
a man wishes to learn a new language, he has generally sense enough 
to confine himself to one at a time, until he has mastered it suffi<- 
cietitly. If there is good reason for a man doing this who has already 
acquired some exact knowledge of the nature of language, there is the 
more reason for it being done in the case of young boys who are learn- 
ing Latin, and have yet acquired no exact knowledge of any language. 
If a boy is badly taught, it is perhaps not very material whether he 
is badly taught both Latin and Greek at once, or Latin only ; though 
it is certainly better that he should have one cause of confusion in 
his head at once, rather than two. But if a master is able and willing 
to teach well, it is at least worth his while to consider whether there is 
any truth in the reasons here urged for deferring the learning of Greek 
until a boy is somewhat better versed in the Latin language than he 
generally is, at present, when he begins Greek. If the reasons here urged 
are worth anything, the boy will learn both Latin and Greek better in 
a given time than he will if he begins Greek with a very imperfect 
knowledge of Latin. 



ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

In the acquisition of a language, the most difficult and most repulsive 
task is the laying up in the memory a good stock of words. It has 
been long admitted that this process may be much simplified, and at 
the same time relieved of a large portion of its irksomeness, by a due 
attention to etymology ; and accordingly more and more regard is be- 
ing paid to. this branch of linguistic science. But still the very dic- 
tionaries in which (so far as their prefatory promises announce) the 
necessity of etymological instruction is prominently stated, fail to 
furnish that systematic information which is required. At one time 
the lexicographer is satisfied by a mere approach to similarity in form, 
without making an attempt to explain the anomalies which render that 
similarity imperfect. At another time it is deemed sufficient to men- 
tion the ultimate root from which a polysyllabic word is derived, 
without any, the slightest, allusion to the several intermediate processes 
by which the word is successively built up to its full form. On the 
other hand, a very vague connection of meaning is commonly deemed 
sufficient to justify an alleged derivation. 

For a study of verbal structure to produce abundant fruits, it is 
essential that the mind be carefully directed to an observance of the 
laws which regulate this as well as other departments of knowledge. 
When an inquirer has a word placed before him for analysis, he should 
be aware that the terminal letters of that word will nearly always guide 
bim to a knowledge of the part of speech at least from which it has 
been deduced. If, with the aid of such suggestion, he succeed in 
finding the immediate parent of the proposed word» he has a shorter 
form to consider, the immediate origin of which will similarly be indi- 
cated by the syllable which has now become terminal. To take an 
easy example, the word inenarrabiliterj by its suffix ter^ reminds us of 
such words as breviter, gramter^ celeriter, &c., and as these all proceed 
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from adjectives more or less like tritti- (nom. tristis), we infer, even 
though we may not have met with it, an adjective inenarrabili'^ But 
the prefix in, when possessed of negative power, is only used in the 
formation of adjectives. It is therefore essential to cast it off before 
we proceed further, and this brings us to the simpler adjective enarra^ 
Ifili'f which compared vvith volubiii-, laetabili'^ amabili'f&c, suggests 
that bill' is an adjectival suffix attached to verbs ; and as the latter 
examples are formed from the verbs vo/r-, laeta^f ama-f so the adjec- 
tive under discussion flows from a verb, enarra-. The well-known 
prefix € being removed, leaves us the simpler verb narra'. Now a di- 
syllabic verb is seldom if ever a primitive, and, when of the first con- 
jugation, may commonly be referred to an adjective or substantive of 
the first or second declension, witness dura-re, culpa-re, signa-re, 
severally formed from duro-^ culpa-, signo- ; or if the nominatives be 
preferred, durus, culpa, signum. Our attention is thus pointed to the 
adjective gnaro- (nom. gnarui), and as Tacitus uses this adjective in a 
passive sense, " known,'' gnarare * might well signify *' to make 
known or relate.*' 

But ^naro- itself is not radical. The termination ro is exhibited in 
the adjectives rubero-, pigero-, crebero-, avaro- (nom. ruber^ piger, 
creber, avarus) ; all of which are derived from verbs; and, accord- 
ingly, on making search for a verb which by its meaning will suit the 
adjective in question, we cannot but think of the syllable gno of gno- 
SCO, gno'tus, more commonly deprived of the initial^, just as our own 
root suffered the same loss in r^arrare for gnarare. The change from 
c; to a is common in all languages, and is seen in the Latin verbs aura- 
te, dura-re, signa-re from nouns auro-, duro-, signo-. We have now 
arrived at a monosyllabic form gno, corresponding in form as well 
as sense to our own know. Yet even these are compounded words. 
As the English words bellow, sparrow, minnow, hollow, have in ow, a 
syllable foreign to the root, as seen in our bell (like a bull), now obso- 
lete, sper of the German sper-ling, min signifying in so many words 
" little,*' and holes so our verb know is itself a derivative from the all 
but obsolete verb ken or con. The Latin language, at first sight, is not 
possessed of a simple verb corresponding to our ken^ But by the analogy 
which exists between the two tongues (as seen in gen of genus, Lat., 
and kin or kind, Eng. ; genu and knee ; gleba and clod ; gno- and 
know) we should be led to search for a verb gen ; and such a root vir- 
tually presents itself in the participles cognitus, agnitus, contracted 
from co-gen'itu8, ad-gen-ituss whereas from the secondary verb ^no- 
would have been deduced cognotus, agnotus, in agreement with gnotus 
or notus. 

%-. The ultimate analysis of a word will at times lead us into the obsolete 
parts of language, where the lost forms of one branch must be supplied 
by analogy from the corresponding roots of allied branches, or by 
what is after all a safe, though to many it may seem a bold inference, 
from the derivative forms of the same branch. Thus the Latin verbs 



* The old Isng^ftge had generally a single consonant, where the Latin language 
preferred two«> 
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0pia»9 ffusta; ruciO'f vila-, tell us, both by their meaning^ aod fhefr 
terminationf, that like agita^, ducia-^ &o., they are possessed of 
the freqaentaiive suffix la, and that the initial syllables oj», jfut, rue or 
rufff and vi are alone radical. Precisely the same suggestion would 
have proceeded Arom n consideration of the substantives op-tion', (qom. 
optio) guS'tu^f (noin. gmius), ruo-iU'f and vi-m^n ; for the suffixes 
oton-, f«-, iMefi-, unmistakeably tell us that they can only be added to a 
verb. Thus, without Airther evidence, it would be quite reasonable to 
assume the existence of such monosyllabic bases, even if we did not 
know that the Greek yev-c^ac ycvcr-ruoc pointed to such a root as 
yevc (or rather yvc, for the $ is no more an ultimate part of the root 
than in fivyw), that epevyoftai bears witness to a rootpvy; and that 
Varro has the simple verb viere, '^ to bend,'' from which «t/ar«, '*to 
keep bending, and hence avoid by constant movement of the body,*' 
naturally flows. 

Having thus insisted on the doctrine that the only safe and the moat 
valuable system of etymological inquiry is that which proceeds by 
gradual steps and by cautious induction, we propose in a Aiture paper 
to consider the formation of some words, where our lexicographers 
seem to have been misled. 

CLAUDIUS. 
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H. TULLII CICBRONIS CATO MAJOR StVE DE 8EKBCTUTE| LAELIUS SIVB 
DE AMICITIA, BT £?ISTOLA£ SELECTAE. WITH I^OTES, AND AK INDEX, 

BT OEOROB LONO, (London : Whittaker Sf Co. George Bell.) 

JnooiNO from the contents of many modern school-books, and from 
the extraordinary rapidity with which they are manufactured by some 
persons^ it would seem to be a prevalent opinion that works intended 
for the use of children require less care in the making, and conse- 
quently less knowledge and ability in the makers, than other species of 
literature. No notion, however, can be more thoroughly erroneous, 
or productive of greater evils. The very circumstance, that the 
students of such works are incapable of detecting their mistakes, 
obviously renders necessary more than usual accuracy in their Com- 
position, especially as school-books furnish the fbundation, so to 
speak, upon which the whole superstructure of knowledge must be 
reared.; so that any error in them can hardly h\\ to be the source of 
numerous other errors, in continual and increasing succession. More- 
over, the objects to be kept in view in a good school-book are to some 
extent peculiar, and the mental condition of those for whose use it should 
be adapted is widely different from that of older persons : now these 
are things that can be fully understood only by those who have made 
them distinct subjects of study, and are practically conversant with all 
their bearings ; hence none but experienced and skilful teachers are 
competent to write sound and useful school-books, and even they will 
fail if they attempt to write rapidly} for minute attOBtion to every 
part, and careful adaptation of each part to the whole,' are indispent* 
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ahk in elementary works ; and these are conditions scarcely eompar 
tible with any but a very gradual method of procedure. Such being the 
case, we might reasonably suspect the quality of school-books compiled 
on the modem system, even without a very minqte examination of 
their contents; but there is unfortunately no lack of numeroqs and, 
commercially speaking, mqst; successful works, which amply confirm 
and convert into certainties the worst suspicions founded op th# modei 
of their production. 

Entertaining such opinions, it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
we have read the work before us, proeeeding, as it does, from the pen 
of one who stands so deservedly high in the estimation of scholars and 
intelligent teachers as Mr. Long. His services to the cause of sound 
education are known to all who take an interest in that subject ; and 
his well-established reputation for extensive and profound learning 
gives more than usual weight to his opinions upon classical educa-* 
tion, and guarantees the accuracy of any work to which his name is 
affixed. A school-book written by one every way so well qualified for 
the task is heartily welcome, not only for its own sake, but also aa 
affording a prospect of a termination to the reign of those shallow 
compilers and plagiarists, whose flimsv, prolix, and undigested pro- 
ductions have done so much to bring discredit upon classical studies. 
Works like the present will do more to introduce a better state of thingsi 
than any amount of ooere argument, however conclusive ; they will 
render the continued use of inferior books impossible, by furnishing a 
standard, the application of which at once proves their inferiority. 

Mr. Long, being deeply impressed with the jdefeots and absurdities 
of the usual method of teaching the elements of Greek and Latin, has 
Y^ritten a long and interesting preface to this work, in which he explains 
and recommends the method of Ascham, as expounded in his '* School- 
master ;" points out; the principal errors now prevalent ifi reference to 
elassical education ; and gives the results of his own e:i^perience, as a 
teacher. In a number of remarks that bear the unmistakable impress of 
sound sense and practical acquaintance with the subject. There are 
few teachers who would not derive valuable suggestions from this pre- 
face, which we commend to the attentive perusal of all who sincerely 
desire to uphold classical studies in this country. We select the fol-- 
lowing passage, as presenting some of Mr. Long's views in a shor^ 
compass. 

" The clear, direct way to an improvement in our classical studies is tq 
abandon the ordinary making of ' Latines ;' to adopt Ascham's plan as soon 
as the boy is prepared for it, and to consider well how he should be so pre- 
pared ; for that is really the only matter in dispute among good teachers. 
Further, to abandon all books of exercises which abound in multitudinous 
rules and fragmentary exercises ; to choose as a book of rules to refer a boy 
to (for I do not reject generalizations, but only the mode of using them), 
which are as plain and simple as may be, with plenty of good examples, 
whether such book be a grammar or some well-arranged system of rules 
with both examples and exercises ; and as to the endless niceties and 
curiosities of a language, to trust to careful reading and a good teacher, for 
they cannot be learned by rules. If I recommend Ascham's method, it is 
not simply in order that Doys may learn to write Latin ; it is in order that 
tiiey may learn to read it and understand a Latin author well. But at the 
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tame time, I sball observe, by way of meetings the objection of tbose who 
are so mightily concerned about young boys learning to write Latin, as i£ 
the thing were possible, that I expect a pupil, who has been trained in the 
way that I suggest, and has been saved from the exercise system, though he 
is not professing to learn to write Latin, to write it better than the boy who 
has been learning to write bad Latin : and if a pupil so trained, as it is here 
recommended, chooses to use his own diligence, when he has attained 
proper years, he shall with reasonable pains write Latin with ease, as well as 
it can be written now-a-days. For I maintain that the writing of Latin well, 
if that is the object proposed, can only be attained by a student who has 
already made considerable progress in the language, and has reached to 
years of understanding ; and that the exercise system generally, so far from 
preparing him to write Latin, is a direct obstacle to the acquisition of this 
power." 

The book itself is executed in a manner worthy of the editor ; higher 
praise it would not be easy to bestow. The text, consisting of two of the 
most interesting of Cicero's works, and of a selection from his letters, 
amounting to sixty-one, including the long one to his brother Quintus^ 
is in the main that of Orelli, and is very carefully printed and punctu-* 
ated. 

'' The notes,'' says Mr. Long, '* are mainly intended to explain the 
language. I have attempted to explain the meaning and use of a few single 
words, which are either difficult or sometimes misunderstood ; the right 
placing of some words, which it is important to observe ; and the usage of 
those words, which chiefly serve to connect the subordinate or dependent 
with the principal sentences. I have not attempted to give reasons for 
certain usages or forms of expression, for such reasons are generally very 
insufficient; but I have attempted to show the logical structure of the 
sentence." " Notes cannot in any reasonable space explain everything ; and 
indeed they ought to be chiefly designed for advanced students and teachers ; 
they should rather instruct by suggesting what a learner should look at, than 
by aiming at complete exposition." "It is the teacher's business to supply 
all necessary explanation for beginners ; and, for this reason, notes are not re-* 
quired for young boys. As already suggested, what I have done in these 
notes, has been done with the view of aiding teachers and more advanced 
students^ rather than for very young scholars." 

This is a very modest description of the notes, which will be found 
to contain a great deal more than it would lead us to expect ; in fact, 
they seem to us to be exactly what are required in a school-book ; 
elucidating all the real difficulties, both of subject and expression, 
that occur in the text; containing suflScient historical, explana* 
tion or reference, and suggesting true principles of grammar and philo- 
logy whenever an occasion presents itself. Every page affords examples 
of accurate knowledge aptly applied, and proves that the editor was 
thinking about what the reader would be most likely to need, 
not about how he could display his learning. Above all, Mr. Long 
has been careful to make his notes subordinate to what ought to be the 
chief object in studying any book — the perfect comprehension of the 
author's meaning ; without which it is manifest that a correct know- 
ledge of the signification of individual words or phrases is impossible. 
In a word, this work is calculated not only to enable the student 
thoroughly to master the writings of Cicero contained in it, but also 
greatly to increase his knowledge of Latin generally, and to exercise bis 
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UBdentandiiii^ in sach a way as to render him better'qualiiied to study 
with success any other subject. 

We observe that Mr. Long speaks favourably of the crude-form 
systemi and points out some of its advantages in an etymological 
point of view. He oflen refers also to Professor Key's Grammar, 
which is written on that system« Mr. Long, however, has not V9n<* 
tured to adopt the plan in his notes, but adheres to the usual method of 
employing the nominative of substantives and the infinitive or first per*^ 
son singular of verbs, when speaking of words considered independently 
of others. 

It should be mentioned that this is the second in the series of 
'* Grammar-school Classics,*' which, if continued and completed with 
the care and ability that distinguish the work before us, will undoubt^ 
edly be ona of the most valuable contributions ever made to school 
literature. 



DRAWING FROM ORJSCTS, BEIKO AK ABSTRACT OF tESSOKS OK LINEAR 
DRAWING GIVEN AT THR HOME AND COLONIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS; 
CHIEFLY DESIGNED FOR MASTERS. BY HANNAH BOLTQN, 8V0. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. (Loudou : Qroombridgc ^ Sons.) 

Many of our readers are familiar with Horace Mann's"** account of 
a visit to a school in Russia, in which he describes a geographleal 
lesson, and the lively interest excited amongst the scholars, as the 
teacher, with skilful hand, rapidly sketched out on the black board a 
rough but fetthfljl map of their country. The dexteritv there described 
is not, of course, easy to be attained, for it needs a quick eyC) a res^dy 
hand, a tenacious memory and constant practice ; but if it be attained 
even in a moderate degree, it is so far a gain both to master and 
pupil; and any help to that result should be thankfully aecepted. 
Such a help will be found in this volume. 

The authoress states that it is an abstract of lessons given during the 
last six years, to nearly two thousand pupils ; that the system, the basis 
of which is drawing from objects instead of copies, originated in France, 
but the manner of applying it is her own. 

In a sensible introduction the subject is discuued in its general 
bearings, and remarks are made upon the ignorance even of the 
merest rudimentarv principles which exist amongst our artisans and 
mechanics. This is followed by a series of rules, clearly put in plain 
language, and ftilly illustrated with spirited woodcuts. 

We highly approve of the plan and execution of the volume. We 
have no doubt of the truth of the principles, and we think that any 
teacher who has ordinary diligence may acquire from the study of it a 
very fair amount of artistic skill and a practical knowledge of the dif- 
ficult science of perspective, without the mention of its name. 

We are enabled to accompany our extracts from the prefatory remarks 
with some amusing engravings. For the rules and illustrations which 



* Quoted in Mr. Dawes's Soggestiye Hints, p. 178. 
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" It ia important that tba teacher ahould himBelf potseaa the power of 
delineating, for pictures are ejcpeoBive, and numberless illustrations ere in 
request, snch as no portfolio can supply ; but could the repreBentation of 
erery object of household furniture, erer^ variety of tree, shrub, plant, and 
flower, of bird, beast. Gab, and insect, be obtained when wanted, experience 
baa shown that it would not interest the scholar so much aa the compara- 
tively rude but spontaneous iltustrations chalked out hj the maater on 
the black board or slate. Such drawings would be more valued tbaa 
finished pictures of the same objects, chiefly becaose ' Teacher made them.' 
Moreover, a picture can represent an object but in one point of view ; 
if it happen that thia is not apprehended, the teacher will be at a loss, and 
the children remain unconvinced of that which the picture was intended to 

Erove to them. But the master should not be satisfied till the object bas 
een ahown in 6fty ways, if the fortf-ninth has not been comprehended. 
Again, the children's faculties are called into more energetic action by s 
rough spirited outline, than bv an elaborate and perfect repreaentation. 
Where thepicture ia complete, tnere is no further acope for the fancy of the 
spectator; but an uofinished picture pleases because it leaves room for the 
creations of fancy, such as are frequently called up when looking upon a 
discoloured wall, or into the dving embers of a Are. Neither is colour 
nectatary. A few strokes may oe made to convey the idea of any object 
with which we are familiar. 

"We seldom meet with a more rude representation than in the following 
outUnea; but be must poasess very little imagination or ability who coula 
not raanufacture irom it a five minntes' tale, and add a moral at the end. 
The drawings are part of an ancient manuscript, recordinf( in picture lan- 
gnage the circumstances connected with the arrival of the firstsetclers in 
Mexico. This interesting document concludes with the painful event here 
attempted to be portrayed. 




" Here are evidently two men brought before regal authority, charged with 
the theft of the bag to which the king is pointing, and of which be and the 
men are talking, as the object opposite the mouth of each is intended to in- 
timate. (Was it a bag of Mexican gold which these Achans coveted i) 
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"In this second icene we lee 
TojaHj, with averted head, diB- 
tniBaing one of the offenders, 
^here, ss is most significantlf 
■' 1, his idea of morality has 



far 






politeness, as to lead him to 
withhold even a parting glance 
from the condemned, who walks 
away more unconcernedly than 
bis circumstBDcea seem to war- 
rant. 



" Next tomes ■ parting interview ; 




und then we see the executioners walking away with a satisfied air, uttering 
more words, left to be imagined 
by the reader. Although eipla- 
• nations are wanted for the de- 

tails, although the feet tio look 
like brushes, and the artist has 
apparently concluded that eye- 
lashes are appendages supsrflu- 
00 B, and that ears are unneces- 
sary, except when required by 
way of penalty in a court of jus- 
tice, thsre is a character abont 
the whole narrative which can- 
not fail to gire tbo intended in- 
formation, and leave sufficient 
scope for fancy. 

" Linear drawing or pictorial writing is, therefore, all that is considered 
necessary for a teacher. To propose making an artist of every teacher 
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would be absurd ; notbing more is meditated tban tbat be sbould bave a 
knowledge of principles and skill of band to assist bim as occasion may 
require." • • • ♦ ♦ 

*' Tbe following may serve as an example of tbe working out of tbe system. 
We will suppose tbat tbe lesson to be given is upon tbe square. Tbe atten* 
tions of tbe class baving been called to tbe various appearance! it presents 
in vertical and borizontal planes, and its delineation in these different posi- 
tions baving been effected witb accuracy, tbe students are next directs to 
reproduce it, — ^by making a row of windows square to tbe eye. Their centres 
having been found, and tbe squares of glass placed, tbe same row of windows 
has to be represented above tbe eye, and obliquely towards tbe left ; afterwards 
obliquely tovrards tbe right ; then obliquely to tbe right and left below ths 
eye. In succeeding lessons, tbe same model is worked out, as a door in 
several positions ; then as a wall i then two walls united ; afterwards win- 
dows and doors are placed within tbe walls ; also a portion of an interior is 
drawn; pictures of equal and unequal sizes, and at various distances from tbe 
eye, are suspended against tbe walls. Chairs, tables, and stools, each in- 
cluding right angles, may also be worked out in various positions to illus- 
trate this model. 

" Upon tbe same principle, tbe figure of a circle is formed into docks, 
plates, cups and saucers, mugs, jugs, pails, pots, circtdar tables, stools, and 
other articles witb which the pupils are familiar, proving to their understand- 
ing tbat geometrical forms are to drawing what the ten characters are to 
arithmetic, or tbe twenty-six letters of tbe alphabet are to a language. One 
great recommendation to tbe system is its requiring the student to think and 
investigate for himself. Think be must, and carefuUy ; strive be must, and 
earnestly, or little progress will be made. But to tbe careful, thinking, and 
indefatigable student there is a recompense worth working for : there are 
sources of delight ever new and varying, and of which no ordinary circum- 
stances can deprive him. ' Were I never to draw another line,' it has often 
been said to tbe writer, ' I should be thankful I had practised this system of 
drawing.' ' I bave learnt to see and to think,' say others ; and one who 
has now become an efficient teacher of tbe system in bis own S4;bool, once 
said, that tb^ pleasure be experienced was not so much to be referred to the 
fact that, in a short period, of time be bad learned to eonvey to bis slate the 
images of objects, as to the intellectual character of bis lessons. 

" The eagerness displayed for the lessons, tba regret manifested for a lost 
opportunity, the patience witb which tbe same ground, time after time, is 
traversed, tbe cheerfulness and courage witb which new and increasing 
difficulties are encountered, all tend to prove that the system is not a spe« 
eious contrivance, destined only for an ephemeral existence, but that it rests 

upon tbe stable foundations of truth and utility." 

# , e • » » 

''To facilitate tbe making of a good line, two things must be attended to: 
first , tbat tbe line be begun at the proper end % secondly, that tbe chalk- 
holder be rightly held, All vertical lines should be made from top to 
liottom, and horisontal and oblique lines sbould be begun at tbo left hand of 
the slate, and produced or continued towards tbe right band. 

" Secondly, tbe porte-crayon, or cbalk-boldeTf must be properly hsld. Jn 
whatever position a line is to be made, thf porte-cra^on should be held at 
right angles to tbat position. Therefore, if a line is to be vertical, the 
position of the porte-crsyon should be horizontal ; if tbe line is to be hori- 
sontal, the position of the porte-crayon will be perpendicular to it— -not 
perpendicular to the slate, but so as for tbe porte-crayon to form a right 
angle with the line. The same for oblique lines. If this rule be not 
attended to, the hand will frequently cover tnat part of the slate upon which 
the Uns is to be» and the eye will be unable to ti^ whether or not the line is 
b«iiiff produMd in the right diraotion. 
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No line Bhould be made before its precise position be indicated by two 
dots, one for its commencement, the otber for its termination. « If the hand 
is moving or travelling along the slate without a fixed spot for its destination, 
it will move with fear, and perhaps never reach the place intended. Another 
advantage arising from the use of these dots is, that they will at once 
indicate whether or not the line which is to connect them will, when made, 
be in the right direction. If right, the line can be made without fear ; if 
wrong, the dots can be soon altered in position ; and time and materials 
have not been wasted in making an incorrect line. 

'' Never allow the pupils to paint a line, i. e., do not let them habituate 
themselves to the practice of going over a line again and again, touching it 
up as if being painted. The more there is done by one effort of the pencil, 
the more expression there will be in it. If one line will answer the purpose, 
it is folly to put more, for in this, as in many other cases, whatever does not 
help hinders. 

" The porte-crayon should be held by the thumb and first finger, aad 
supported and guided by the second, which is the strongest. The two 
fingers touching the porte-crayon should be placed firmly upon it, and be 

1>erfectly straight. If bent, or curled round over and under tne pencil, they 
ose half their strength and much of their elegance. 

" Each pupil should sit perfectly upright and opposite to the middle of 
his slate, which, if circumstances will admit of such an arrangement, should 
he upright, or as nearly so as possible. 

" In picture-galleries we often see the upper pictures so placed as to pro* 
ject from the wall, only the lower edge of the frames touching it. This 
position of the picture brings the eye of the spectator more nearly opposite 
to its centre, when a better view of it can be obtained than if seen obliquely. 
"We do not expect to understand a person's countenance so well by looking 
at bis profile, as at his front face. We say, ' Turn round and let me loott 
at you full in the face.' Just so we should look at a picture. 

" The pupils, therefore, should sit, with reference to their slates, as here 
represented in the first line of figures, and not as in the second. 




o 






" The arm must be free, and the hand independent of the slate, i. e., no 
portion of the hand or arm should rest upon the slate. A habit of drawihg 
in this manner is at first diflicult; so is everything which is worth acquiring. 

" To make either straight or curved lines well by hand has always been 
thought a proof of skill. The name of but one Persian painter has 
descended to posterity, and he is praised in Asia, for drawing straight lines 
without a ruler." 



ri- 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 66.— Proposed by J, H, 

If 5 excavators sink a circular shaft, 8 feet in diameter and 125 
fathoms deep, in 100 days of 10 hours each; how many nights of 7 
hours each will 4 excavators be in sinking another shaft, 6 feet in dia- 
meter and 75 fathoms in depth ; the difficulty of working^ by night being 
one-seventh greater than that of working by day, and the hardness of 
the latter ground being to that of the former as 7 to 5 ? 

Answered by Mr. Barnacle^ Empingham ; Mr. Wileon^ Seberg^ 
ham ; Mr. Herbert^ WooUons and Mr. Tregenzie. 

Content of the first shsfb «^ 8' x '7854 x 125 x 6 

» 37700 e. fk. ntsrly. 
Contont of the seoond iliaft » 6* x «7864 x 76 x 6 

- 12723 0. ft. 
No. bonn 1 man would take to ezcavate 1 e. ft. 
5 X 100 X 10 5 

" 37700 " 377 
.*• No. hours 4 men would tako to SKoavats 

12723 0, ft, * *^/.^^^^^ ^ 421'8.* 
37-7 X 4 

Now since the difficulty of working by night ia f greater, and moreover, owisg to 
the hardnoM of the material, tlie time ii fiurther increased by the ratio i, 

•*. No. hours 4 men would take to excavate 
the leoond thaft >- } (f x 421*8) 

=?JLi!22- 674.9. 
5 

.*. No. nights •- ^ii? » 96*4. 

Od««iva^toii.-— In problems of this kind the worlf in raising ths matsrial should 
be taken into account, but owing to a deficiency in the data of the question here 
proposed it could not be solved on thia principle. Some of our oorrespondentst 
who employed the method of proportion, gave erroneous answers to this question. 

QuES. 67. -^Proposed by Aquarius. 

How many imperial gallons of water will be discharged by a metal 
pipe, one mile in length, three inches diameter, and having twenty 
feet fall from the bead of the water. 

Answered by Tom Tomkim. 
Here the theoreticsl velocity of discharge is expressed by • 

V = V2^A= V 64^ X 20 =. 35-87 ; 

, ^, ,. , . 36-87 X 38 X '7854 x 60 
and the discharge per mm. » ■- ■■■ ■• * — rjl -"""^ 

» 105-64 c. ft. a 658*89 gallons. 

* If the first two expressions had been retained in formulas considerable laboar 
would have been saved in the calculation. 
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But practically this result is very far from the truth, inasmuch as no 
allowance is made for friction and the vena contracta. 

Poncelet gives the following formula for the velocity of discharge, 
▼iz. 



" - « V iTWd '•** •*' "''•• 

where / = 5280, the length of the pipe ; 
h sx 80, the bM(ht of the cUUra i 
d ^-fy ^i, the diameter of the pipe. 

/ 20 X » ~ ^ ,.... 
••• t^ « 48 ^ 5280 X 54 X ^ * ^' 

.-. The discharge per min. » '7854 x ^ x 1*475 x 60 

at 4*33 0. ft. nearly ; 
whence the number of gallons is readily found. 

Weisbach gives the following formula : 



^/ d 

wbisro t -" the eoel&cient of resiitaoce for the portion of the tube next the cistern ; 
«j<- the coefficient of friction of the water in the pipe, which slightly yaries with the 

Telocity ; and so on to the preceding notation. 

This formula gives a result slightly in excess of that obtained from 
Poncelet's, 

Mr. Crampton gave a solution of this question, nearly coinciding 
in result with the foregoing answer, from a formula given in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. 

QrrKS. OS, -^Proposed by Mr. O'Clazey, Durham, ' 

A steam-boat sails from Liverpool at ten in the morning in a direet 
Une for Douglas, at the rate of 15 English miles per hour. Another 
sails from the same port at noon, in a direot line to Dublin, at the rate 
of 20 mile^p^r hour. What is the distance between them at ^ p. m., 
supposing the distance from Liverpool to Douglas to be 63 miles, that 
from Liverpool to Dublin 142 miles, and that from Dublin to Douglas 
98 miles ? 

Answ^re4 by Mr, Stollard^ and similarly by Mr^ Royds^ Mr^ 

Crampton^ Nero^ and Mr, Sot hem. 

Let tike points A, B, and C represent the respeetWe situatioiM of LIverpooIi 
Dublin, and Douglas ; and let A and C be the respective positions of the two 

vessels at 2 o'clock. Then in the triangle A B C we have (Hall's TW^o. p. 56, or 
Tate's Oeo, and Mensuration, p. 125) 
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B / 161 k63 



CM. ^ 



j 161 k63 
V 142 X 82 " '933323, 



.-. J?l = 21*^ 3', and B = 42' 6'. 

Then in the triangle A B C we have (bj Tate's Cho. and Jtfmf. p. 128) 

B — C 
log. tan. -— - = log. (60 - 40) - log. (60 + 40) + log, eot. 21o 3% 

B — C B 4- C 

- 27* 29', and — — - » OS"* 58*, 



• • 



2 ' 2 

.'. B -» 96" 27'. 

In the triangle A B C to find A C . 

11 11 

A C » Sin. 42° 6 X 60 « 40-4 miles. 
1 1 Sin. 96*27' 

Or thuif by the Proposer, 

cos. B - 82«^142«>98« ^ 4321 ^ .^^^^3^^ 
2 X 82 X 142 5822 

Also, A C* - 60* + 40* - 2 X 40 x 60 x '742184 - 3600 •(• 1600 - 3562*4832 

1 1 
- 1637*5168. 

.•.AC — 40*46 miles, the distance between the steamboats at 2 p. u. 
1 1 

Prismoid gave a neat geometrical solution of this problem. 
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Nero, Berwick, ans. 66, 68 ; J. Stollard, ans. 66, 68 ; J. Royds, 
ans. 66, 68 ; F. R. Crampton, St. John's Wood, ans. 66, 67, 68 ; J. 
Tregenza, ans. 66 ; W. Rightou, Riply, ans. 66, 68 ; B. Whitham, 
Wolverhampton, ans. 66, 68 ; J. Allen, Fordmoss, ans. 66, 68 ; J. H. 
C. Belhelvie, ans. 66, 68 ; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 66, 68 ; J. Herbert, 
Wooiton, ans. 66, 68 ; J. O'Clazey, Durham, ans. 66, 68 ; G. Barnacle, 
Empingham, ans. 66, 68; Mercator, Brigg, Lincolnshire, ans. 68; 
Elizabeth Jane Mickman, ans. 66 ; J. Norman, Wellington, ans. 66, 
68 ; J. H. Barber, Harworth School, ans. 66, 68 ; W. Wakely, Marl- 
borough, ans. 66, 68 ; Hibernia-on-Tees, ans. 66, 68 ; Emma Royds, 
Hollingworth Free School, ans. 66, 68 ; 6. B. Bush, Yeovil, ans. 66, 
68 ; A. J. Waldron, Bishop's Auckland, ans. 68 ; Prismoid, Tewkes- 
bury, ans. 66, 68 ; Quaero, Ashford, Kent, ans. 66 ; W. Grow, Hud- 
dersfield, ans. 66 ; T. Sothern, Burtonwood, ans. 66, 68 ; Benefield, 
Northamptonshire, ans. 66, 68 ; T. Wilson, Sebergham, ans. 66, 68. 
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NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IK OUR NuMBER FOR AUGUST, 1850. 

% 

QuES. 69. — Proposed by Mr. Salter^ Durham, 

A gentleman ordered his cooper to make a vat which should con- 
tain 100 gallons of corn ; required the circumference of the bottom, the 
length of the staves being 4 feet. 

QuES. 70. — Proposed by Mr, Allan, Fordmoss, 

Let A B C D be a square ; from A draw a line to the middle of 
B C ; from B to the middle of D C ; from C to the middle of A D ; 
and from D to the middle of A B : required the area of the figure 
formed by the intersections of these lines. 

QuEs. 71. — Proposed by Mr, 0*Clazey, Durham, 

A ball, descending by the force of gravity from the top of a tower, 
was observed to fall i of the height in the last second of time. Find 
the height of the tower and the time of descent. 



Ifntelltsence. 
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Thb National Society's An- 
nual Meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, May 29, at the Society's 
Central Schoolroom, Broad Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster. The Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury took the chair, 
as president of the Society, soon 
after one o'clock. There were also 
present the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishops of Oxford, Exeter, Sa- 
lisbury, Bangor, St. Asaph. 

Among the clergy were the Arch- 
deacons Thorp (Bristol); Harrison, 
and Sinclair; the Reverends G. A. 
Denison, H. H. Norris, H. Macken- 
zie, Dr. Biber, R. Burgess, Daniel 
Wilson, R. Harvey, R. H. Howard, 
John Jackson, R. Montgomery, A. 
Watson, £. Hawkins, and Henry 
Hughes. 

Among the Isdty were Lords Har- 
rowby, Redesdale, John Manners, 
M.P., A. J. B. Hope, Esq.. M.P., W. 
Page Wood, Esq., M.P., F. H. Dick- 
enson, Esq. 

After prayers by the Primate, the 
balloting for four members of the 
Committee took place. The Rev. W. 
Short, and Messrs. W. Cotton, R. 
Twining, and W. Davis were re- 
elected, with the exception of the 



first named, who were displaced by 
the election of the Rev. Lord John 
Thynne. 

The Secretary having read the re- 
port, the following resolution was 
moved by the Rev. G. A. Denison, 
and seconded by Lord John Man- 
ners : — 

" Whereas the Correspondence re- 
lating to the Management Clauses 
has been finally closed by the letter of 
the Rev. the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Society to the Secretary of the 
Committee of (3ouncil on Education, 
bearing date Dec. 11, 1849* 

"And whereas the Committee of 
the National Society have declined, in 
the said letter, to recommend the 
Management Clauses, A, B, C, D, of 
the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation to Founders of Schools. 

"And whereas no one of the said 
Management Clauses A, B, C, D, 
provides for the case of such Found- 
ers of Schools as desire to place their 
Schools under the sole and perm a- 
nent control of the Clergyman of the 
Parish (or Ecclesiastical District), and 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 

"And whereas the said Manage- 
ment Clauses are, in divers other re- 
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spects, as appears upon the face of 
the Correspondence^ open — even as 
finally revised — to very grave objec- 
tions. 

"And whereat it is highly ezpi* 
dient that sufficient Management 
Clauses^ and such as are constructed 
upon sound Church principles, 
should be provided for tne use of 
such Founoers of Schools as may 
desire to adopt them. 

" And whereas the Committee of 
the National Society have consented 
to publish, in their monthly Paper, 
a series of Management Clauses, 
prepared by the Committee of June 
the Seventh, for the information of 
such founders of schools as shall be 
admissible to receive grants from the 
Society. 

" Resolved — ^That this Meeting is 
much gratified by the facility thus 
given to the circulation and adoption 
of properly framed Clauses, which 
Clauses it feels convinced will prove 
highly useful to the Founders of 
Church Schools." 

Two amendments were proposed, 
the Earl of Harrowby, the Rev. W, 
Hughes, Rev. R. Burgess, Rev. Mr. 
Mayow, Mr. W. P. Wood, M.P., Mr. 
A.J. B. Hope, Rev. Mr. Clutterbuck, 
Rev. Ml. Yates, Rev. H. Mackenzie, 
and Lord Redesdale taking part in 



the discussion. The original reso- 
lution was carried by an immense 
majority. 

llie following resolution was moved 
by Mr. Henry Hoaie, seconded by 
the Rev. Dr. Biber, and carried : — 

" Resolved—That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, the National Society 
cannot be indifferent to any inter- 
ference with the field of duty which 
the royal charter of incorporation 
has assigned to this society, by the 
establishment of any system of edu- 
cation for the children of the poor, 
inimical to their education in the prin- 
ciples of the Established Church/' 

As was also the following : — 

" Resolved— That, in the opinion 
of this meeting, it is highly desirable 
that the Committee ofthe National 
Society should take steps forthwith 
for organizing an efficient system of 
diocesan inspection throughout Eng- 
land and Wales." 

A Vote of thanks to his Grace the 
President was passed, and his Grace 
pronounced the benediction. 

Tne Rev. T. JacksoD, Principal of 
the Training College, Battersea, and 
Canon of St. Paul's, has been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Canterbury, New 
Zealand. 



Co Cotrfj^pontrcntiS^. 



Page 187, /tii« lA/riMitopt forQuardafui is the most western, read most eastern. 
' ■ line 17 f for in the west, read in the east. 

J. W. S.r~We cannot answer this question positively-^so far as oar knowledge 
goes your information is incorrect. 

T. L. — We hope to comply with your request respecting the Model of a Sohool 
Report next month. 

CoNSTAMT Readir.— The Minutes of Couaeil will» we believe, be published in 
a few days. 

Questions and answers of the plainest kind on the New Testament History, by 
A. S. M., price 4d., will, we think, answer your purpose. 

We hope shortly to aye in our pages the Geography of our Colonial Possessions. 

H. W. W. — If your information be correct, as we suppose it iSf we have no doubt 
there is good reason for the alterations ; probably it has been found necessary to fii a 
limit, that the number of teachers may not increase too rapidly. 

We are unwillingly obliged to postpone the insertion of our Correspondent's letter 
on " Boarding Schools for Poor Girls'' till next month. 

The conclusion of the article on Indices, and the continuation of the Geography of 
Africa, will also appear in our next nuasber. 
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EDUCATION OF THE POOR IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

There are few theories which require, what in the language of astro- 
nomy would be called, '* corrections,** more than that of the education 
of the poor. What can be more simple than the theory itself? Take 
a given parish ; calculate, according to approved rules, the number of 
children to be educated; build a school-room, with six square feet of 
space for each child ; raise a sufficient annual subscription to obtain 
tne services of a proper master or mistress ; and the thmg ought to be 
complete. The poor ought, in common reason, to be anxious to send 
their children, the children ought to be willing to learn, and, in the 
course of a few years, the whole state of things in the parish should be 
changed. Such was, and is still in a great degree, the common belief; 
and 80 long as the want of the mere machinery of education — the 
roomy school, the discipline, and some teacher beside the Village dame 
— was the great want in ninety-nine out of a hundred country parishes, 
such belief was not unreasonable. 

But every year of experience proves that some correction is ne- 
cessary to so simple and easy a result; and it is rather amusing to 
consider the constant change which has taken place in public opinion 
in this respect. Some time ago Sunday schools, in which a number of 
children were gathered together to spend two hours of the week iu 
learning, and bribed to regularity of attendance and decent behaviour 
by all kinds and sorts of rewards, were the great specific for the igno- 
rance of the masses. Then came the belief, that daily schools of any 
size might be kept by one teacher, through the help of the boasted 
'' mutual instruction/' the master or mistress teaching the children of 
the first class only ; and the instruction thus given, on any subject, 
passing through them to the other classes : it seems almost incredible 
that such a system could ever have obtained so great an amount of 
countenance and support from people of wisdom and experience. 
This, however, has at length been exploded, and we have now come to 
the conclusion, that trained teacTiers are the one thing wanted, and 
that, when, as may be expected in the course of a few years, our 
training-schools and colleges have sent out a sufficient number of 
quahfied teachers, we shall at last get nearer to the goal, and be able 
to spread the blessings of education through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

It is far from our wish or intention to throw any discouragement 
on the efforts either of those who exert themselves to give, or of those 
whose energies are employed in receiving such a training for such an 
end ; may they go on and prosper. But still it seems well for all to 
remember that there are other hinderances in the way of education being 
generally spread among the poor, which seem to require other and 
different remedies from those which it is now the fashion to consider 
all-sufficient; and it is most desirable, in all such works as this, that 
too great expectations, invariably causing as they do reaction and 
coldness, should not be raised. 

Now, one great hinderance — as we believe all who, like ourselves, 
have had experience in country village schools (and possibly the 
managers of town schools also), will at once allow, arises from the 
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irregularity, and in many cases from the want altogether^ of attendance 
on the part of the children. It is the case even with girU; no sooner do 
the periodical seasons of hay-making, potatoe-planting, wheat and bean 
dibbh'ng, or anything which requires the help of the young, come 
round, than the school is at once half-emptied, and the knowledge and 
habits which six weeks have been spent in gaining, are pretty well lost 
in three; the classes are put out of even working order; and the 
regular and attentive are kept back to wait for their irregular com- 
panions ; few people, we believe, but those who have the constant 
management of country schools, know what a continual hinderance 
this is to anything like rapid improvement in their condition. Then^ 
too, there is always a large class of poor people in a parish, the care- 
less and improvident, who are not only ready to take away their 
children at the least possible call for their services, but who also, from 
the inability to send them as neat perhaps as their companions, or 
from their being useful to them at home, keep them away altogether ; 
or, at most, send them at intervals so rare and distant, that for all 
purposes of improvement they might as well be away. And, as to the 
remedy for all this : whereas People oflen think and say that it lies in 
the having a really good school, and that it is only the indifferent 
quality of the education which makes the poor indifferent to it ; it 
seems to be forgotten that the very efficiency of the school, although 
it will make it far more attractive to the better kind of people, renders 
it still less palatable to these. Take, for instance, the famous King's 
Somborne School, and does anyone suppose that such people as every 
clergyman can call to mind in his own parish, will for any length of 
time, at considerable self-denial, spare a higher weekly payment than 
is usual, and money to buy books, with combs, hair, and tooth- 
brushes, &c., out of weekly earnings of 6$, to 75. a week? Such a 
school will, indeed, always flourish, as it deserves to do, and will 
flourish all the more because it will draw awav the best of the children 
from neighbouring parishes ; but it will, we believe, afford no kind of 
remedy to the evil we have been noticing ; especially when the novelty 
is over, and the people have found out that no immediate temporal 
advantages follow from their children having learned what to them 
seems so wonderful. And, indeed, so long as the labouring classes in 
country parishes continue in their present condition as to wages, earn- 
ing only just what will furnish them with the barest necessaries of life, 
it seems vain to hope that the greater number of then^ will forego the 
immediate relief which the employment of their children affords, for 
the remote, and, to them, unintelligible advantages of a good educa- 
tion. Some, no doubt, will deny themselves for the benefit of their 
children ; but from the mass we must not look for such heroism. We 
must expect that they will spare their children for the school when the 
effort costs them but little, but no longer. Offer them but 2s. a week 
on the one side, and set before them on the other the advantages of the 
school ; and it will be strange, indeed, if all the sciences, be they ever 
so many, do not at once kick the beam. 

All this is true, as we fancy no country clergyman nor schoolmaster 
will deny, of girls as well as boys ; but, as respects the latter, a further 
class of difficulties comes in : in the first place, supposing we could 
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get the boyft to learn, it would clearly be impossible in the greater part 
of country parishes to provide the means of teaching them. An annual 
income of 80/. or 100/. is no easy thing to raise from the ordinary 
subscribers to the village school — the squire, the clergyman , and two 
or three farmers : those who have tried know that even 30/. is not to 
be had without considerable effort and self-sacrifice, and this, too 
common on the part of those least able to bear it ; and we hold it to 
be an unreasonable thing to expect that such self-supporting schools 
as that of Mr. Dawes can ever become universal or even common ; they 
require the combination of far too many elements of success — a large 
parish, a clergyman of great teaching powers, and very efficient 
teachers under him ; and, moreover, they have yet to bear the test of 
a longer experience ; for those who know the poor, know that there are 
no classes who more, or so much, bear witness to the truth of the old 
grammar quotation : ^' Est natura hominum novitatis avida.'' 

But, secondly, supposing we could in every village provide a boys' 
school, and an efficient master, where shall we find the boys to be taught ? 
A few perhaps of the children of small tradesmen, or of the very best 
of the labourers who hope to make them somewhat higher than them- 
selves, go to the school of the neighbouring town or large village ; the 
rest, from the age of ten or eleven, are in constant employment, earn- 
ing their Is. 6(/., 2$., or 2s. 6d, a week. Now, does it seem altogether 
unworthy of consideration, whether a boy who continues at school till 
the age of fourteen or fifteen will ever be so efficient a labourer as 
those who have been at work from their childhood ? whether that 
wonderful power of endurance which distinguishes the English labourer, 
and which enables him to continue for ten hours, what would knock 
up a gentleman, however athletic, in two ; and of that practical 
knowledge of his work, whatever it be, either among cattle or in the 
field; whether all this is not in a great measure gained by early 
practice, by the frame being hardened, and the eye and hand trained, 
from his very childhood ? If it be so, if the better-taught boy prove 
the worse labourer, then we may be sure that instead of being more in 
request from his education, he will— unless he can find some other 
sphere of employment than his own native fields — be less valued and 
worse paid, and boys' schools will, among our agricultural people, be 
at a still greater discount. 

But, however this be, there can be but little doubt in the minds of 
practical people, that so long as things continue in their present state 
— so long as, to use the popular phrase, the labour-market in the bulk 
of country parishes continues so fearfully overstocked, and wages, 
therefore, remain at their present price— -and, so long as the wants of 
the body continue to have greater hold of the mass of men than those 
of the mind — so long it must, to a great degree, be as it is now, that 
a large number of the daughters, and almost all the sons, of our agri- 
cultural labourers will profit comparatively little by what is at present 
being done for education ; that let your teachers know the names of all 
the sciences, or however much of the sciences themselves, you may think 
proper ; or let them be able to answer all the questions of a govern- 
ment inspector, still they will make little or no impression on the mass 
of ignorance which overwhelms our labouring population in the 
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country. This is not what we want, however excellent it may be in 
itself. 

But is there no remedy ? Must the mass of our labourers still con- 
tinue machines for working, of astonishing endurance ? and nothing 
else. Far be it from us to give up so great a work in despair, even 
if we may not and do not expect to bring it to perfection ; though, at 
the same time, we must be allowed to protest against the notion now 
commonly prevalent, that it is the want of intellectual knowledge which, 
making the services of the church unintelligible, drives the poor into 
the ranks of dissent. Such a notion, when one calls to mind the state 
of things from the early times of the gospel, seems simply absurd. 
No ; we believe that it is the smattering of scientific knowledge which 
will do that far more effectually, tending, as it does so grievously, to 
weaken, in those who have it, that most distinguishing of church- 
principles, '* humility :" the church will still find, we are confident, 
faithful and true-hearted children, among the unlearned and unlettered, 
whose ignorance has been the effect of circumstances not of choice, 
as well as among the learned and the wise, who have not the name, 
but the reality of knowledge. 

Still it is our duty and our privilege to counteract so far as we can 
this force of circumstances, and furnish our poor labouring brethren 
with what we can of the means of intellectual improvement. To 
this end, it has always appeared to us most desirable, that while each 
village should have its school for girls and young boys, under a good 
mistress, the neighbouring small town, or the chief village of the 
district, should have a good boys* school, in whose management the 
clergy of the neighbouring villages should have a voice, and to which 
their boys should have a right of being admitted. This would afford 
ample means of education for all the boys who would be able and 
willing to receive it ; for the rest, the refuge, as we believe, is an Even- 
ing school, having the Sunday school for its help. We are far indeed 
from thinking with the author of a pamphlet on the subject, — a 
curate in the Norwich diocese — that in evening schools lies a cure for 
all the moral evils which beset the country labourer : this zealous 
clergyman, having tried the experiment for four months, appears quite 
astonished at the progress of his pupils, and calls earnestly upon his 
diocesan to hold him and his labours up to the admiration of his 
brethren : we have tried the experiment ourselves, and have seen it 
tried by others too long, to sing the song of triumph so soon and so 
loudly. It is a toilsome ascent up the hill of letters for the rustic 
youth, who has long forgotten what he learned at the Sunday school, 
or who perhaps never learned anything at all ; and though in the first 
flush of eagerness and novelty he makes a zealous start, too often, 
long before he has reached the top, he has no strength nor inclination 
left. We must confess too that we have no great faith in teaching adults, 
as a genera] rule, more especially when those adults are of the country 
village species, with an eye and an ear for the sights and sounds of nature, 
and little else. The true work of evening schools is, in our belief, 
to carry on the work of education which was begun in the daily 
school, but was brought to an untimely end by the boy being wanted 
for labour. In this respect, joined as we have said with a good Sunday 
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school, they are invaluable, and, as it seems to us, afford tlie only 
hope of increasing the knowledge of our labouring poor. We will, 
therefore, conclude this paper with a few remarks on trie management 
of such schools, which an experience of seven years suggests^ 

1st. — Let it be remembered, that, if what has been said is founded 
on sound sense, the manager of an evening school will not so much 
covet the attendance of men as of boys, — it is with the latter that 
his true business lies ; and it is, we think, open to doubt, whether the 
married man is not as well with his family, as at the school; if he can 
read, let him have a book at home ; if not, we believe, as we have 
said, that he will very rarely learn to read well enough for it to be of 
any real use to him ; there are of course exceptions to this rule, but of 
its general truth we have little doubt. 

2nd. — It is essential, we believe, to the success of an evening school, 
that the Clergyman himself should be the chief teacher ; or, if that can- 
not be, some person of superior station and intelh'gence : for as there 
cannot be the discipline of the daily school, from its being held by 
candle-light, and its being almost impossible to work entirely by 
classes, nothing but the presence of some such person will commonly 
preserve order and regularity. 

3rd. — We need not say that a warm and light room is indispensa- 
ble ; we must trust as little as possible to that abstract thirst for know- 
ledge, which, though some may have it, does not by any means univer' 
sally exist ; and it would be well to connect a lending library with 
the evening school, as a good opportunity is thus afforded for changing 
the books, at the only time when the labourer has leisure. 

4th. — It will be a question in what way religious instruction should 
be communicated in the evening school, whether directly or indirectly; 
we incline ourselves to the latter way, and believe that the making a 
tract or book, of an interesting but instructive kind, the class-book, 
will do more good than set religious teaching ; of which too there will 
be the less need, if it be a rule, that all boys, not confirmed, who at- 
tend the evening school, should also come to the Sunday school : with 
others, perhaps other means might be taken. And so again there will 
probably be a difference of opinion as to the boys paying or not, the 
advocates of either side have much to say ; but looking on the evening 
school as the only means of instruction open to the poorer children, es* 
pecially to those whose parents have the least inclination to afibrd them 
the blessings of education, we should ourselves incline to the non-pay- 
ing system, 

5th, — As to the time of keeping school ; it should not, be held 
too often, nor for too long ; twice or three times a week, and two 
hours each time, is as much as country youths, who have been work- 
ing hard for ten hours in each day, will probablv relish ; and, in the 
summer-half of the year, it is useless to think of keeping school at all. 

6th. — As to the kind of instruction ; of course, with boys in such 
circumstances, reading will form the great staple, with explanation of 
the matters read ; but it will commonly be found that writing is a very 
popular part of the school work, and a little arithmetic will both please 
the boys, and do something at least towards producing accuracy of 
thought and reasoning ; further than this we have ourselves never 
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been able to get. One good result has been that, though farmers 
are generally no warm friends of education being given to the poor, 
such as they themselves have never had, they have always shown them- 
selves friendly to the simple teaching of our evening school, and often 
taken some little pains to give such of their boys as wished it^ an op- 
portunity of getting there. 

In giving thus what is the result of experience, it has been far from 
our intention to think or say that evening schools may not be quite 
as efficiently conducted in different ways ; no doubt they may. We 
are only most earnestly anxious to advocate their establishment in some 
way, from the firm and strong belief, that when quietly and simply 
conducted, without ostentation or puffing, they are and must ever 
be, of the greatest use, so long as the state of society continues as it is. 
We believe every clergyman, who has strength and time at his disposal, 
will find in the management of an evening school a real opportunity 
of doing His Master's work ; and that the influence which he thus in- 
sensibly gains with the young members of his flock, at this most cri- 
tical period of their lives, will be to their and his great benefit ; and 
with this belief and persuasion we trust that many will try them. 



GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

No. VJI. 
(Continued from page 163.) 

JuDEA contained the tribes of Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, and Judah ; 
and the chief towns of the last three of these remain to be described. 

The Philistines inhabited a considerable portion of the land assigned 
to Dan and Simeon, and were not wholly subdued until after the return 
from captivity. We shall, however, appropriate, in our description, the 
Philistian towns to the tribes on whose soil the Philistines were so long 
permitted to be hostile occupants. 

In the tribe of Dan were the towns Ajalon, Joppa, Arimathea, 
Ekron, Ashdod, and Gath. 

The town of Ajalon was on the side of a hill, which formed the 
southern boundary of a valley of the same name. This valley extended 
from Gibeon westward to the coast plain ; and at some point in it, 
near to Upper Bethhoron, and intermediate to Gibeon and Ajalon, 
stood the Hebrew leader, when he uttered in the hearing of Israel the 
remarkable exclamation, '* Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon, and 
thou Moon, in the valley of Ajalon !" The effect of this invocation of 
the Divine interference was a miraculous prolongation of the day of 
Joshua's triumph over the five kings. 

As to the difficulty of understanding how such a miracle could be 
effected, without displacing the waters of the ocean and precipitating 
the loose part of the earth's surface into surrounding spiice, we ouglit 
surely to feel persuaded that Almighty power could both retard the 
earth in its diurnal revolution and prevent the disastrous consequences 
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tliat would naturally ensue. And if we seek a worthier reason for such 
miraculous interposition than the mere prolongation of light for the 
speedier achievement of victory, we may compare the marvel with 
those plagues that made a mockery of the gods of Egypt, and perhaps 
regard it as intended to demonstrate that ** the stars in their courses," 
fighting against their idolatrous worshippers, were but creatures of the 
living though unseen Father of lights, in whom Israel trusted. (Judg. 
V. 20.) 

Joppa, an ancient seaport near the northern border of Dan, was 
called in Hebrew Japho, and is represented by the modern town of 
YafFa or Jaffa. It is about forty miles N.W. of Jerusalem, to which It 
was the nearest port, although by no means a good one» Joppa, 
indeed, was the only port which the Israelites possessed, until Herod 
constructed the havea at (ysesarea ; and, accordingly, it was at Joppa 
that the cedar wood was landed with which the King of Tyre supplied 
Solomon for the building of the Temple; and here, too, did Jonah 
embark in the vessel bound for Tarshish, when he sought to flee from 
that Divine presence which he imagined to be confined to the land of 
Israel. This town is referred to in the New Testament in connection 
with the history of St. Peter, who, when he lodged here in the house 
of Simon the tanner, saw the vision of animals clean and unclean, and 
was therewith instructed in the great truth, that God now *^ put no 
difference" between Gentiles and Jews, ** purifying the hearts" of the 
former by that faith which made them spiritually the children of 
Abraham. (Acts xv. 9.) Here, too, the same apostle raised from the 
dead the disciple named Tabitha, or Dorcas, the woman of whom 
Scripture makes the honourable mention, ''that she was full of good 
works and almsdeeds which she did." 

Joppa has frequently experienced the calamities of war, and now 
presents a very mean and melancholy aspect, although possessing 
some resources of industry, especially in the manufacture of soap, and 
the rearing of fruit for exportation. 

A few miles south-east of Joppa was Arimathea, if conjecture is 
right in supposing it to be represented by the modern town of Ramleh, 
which is situated in the plain of Sharon, and is surrounded by gardens 
and olive groves. It was the birthplace of a wealthy individual named 
Joseph, who sought and obtained permission to bury ** in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock," the sinless body of that 
wondrous Being, concerning whose death prophecy had said, *• He 
made his grave with the wicked and with the rich.'' 

Ramleh carries on some trade in cotton and soap, and is a place of 
some prosperity, owing to its position on the great caravan road from 
Egypt to Damascus, and on the frequented way from Joppa to Jeru* 
salem. It is very near Lydda, or Diospolis, a town of the Benjamites, 
where St. Peter miraculously restored /Eneas, and from which the 
apostlp was solicited to come to Joppa, on the occasion of the death of 
Tabitha. (Acts ix. 38.) 

Ekron, or Accaron, now a small Moslem village called Akri, a few 
miles south of Ramleh, was the seat of the chief lordship of the Phi* 
listines, whose principal cities were Ekron, Ashdod, Gath, Askelon, 
and Gaza. 
2 
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The Philistines, having carried off the ark of Ood, and in vain en- 
deavoured to avoid Divine judgments by removing it from Ashdod to 
Oath, and from Oath to Ekron, resolved that from £kron the sacred 
vessel should return to Israel. And as the two milch kine, drawing 
the cart on which the ark was placed, took the straight road to Beth- 
shemesh, lowing as they went in lamentation for the calves which they 
were leaving behind^ the surprising phenomenon was to the Philistines 
a miraculous and awful assurance, that it was the hand of the Ood of 
Israel which had inflicted vengeance upon their cities. 

Ashdod^ to which the ark, when captured by the PhilisttneSy was 
first conveyed, is the city referred to in the New Testament by the 
name Azotus, and is nearly midway between Gaza and Joppa. It 
was the Beat of the worship of Dagon, whose image fell prostrate when 
the ark was profanely deposited in his temple* It appears to have 
been assigned to the tribe of Judah^ but lay near the Mediterranean 
coast, within the territory of Dan ; neither of these tribes, however, 
were ever strictly in possession of it. Philip, the evangelist, was found 
at Asotus, after being withdrawn by the Spirit of the Lord from further 
intercourse with the Ethiopian eunuchi whom he had baptized on the 
way between Jerusalem and Gaza. 

Gatli, the precise site of which is not ascertained, is generally placed 
within the limits of the tribe of Dan. It was one of the Philistian 
cities upon which the detention of the ark brought calamity, but is 
chiefly distinguished in Scripture as either the birthplace or the resi- 
dence of Gohath, the gigantic champion of the Philistines. The fame 
which Israel had acquired, through the discomfiture of the Philistines, 
made David particularly sensitive on the reverse which was afterwards 
sustained ; and it was a fear lest the Gittites, and the other Philistian 
states, should exult in the deaths of Saul and Jonathan, as reprisals for 
the death of Goliath, which made David exclaim, *' Tell it not in 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the daughters of the 
Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.'' 

The inability of the Danites to expel the Philistines left to the for- 
mer a territory inadequate to their accommodation ; and, accordingly, 
a multitude of them went northward in quest of another settlement ; 
who having ascertained, by means of spies, that the people of the town 
and district of Laish dwelt in careless ease, attacked and overcame 
them, and having burnt their city, proceeded to build there a new one 
which they called Dan. This town, which was in the extreme north of 
Palestine, near the sources of the Jordan, was by Jeroboam made the 
northern seat of the worship of the golden calf. It has been frequently 
confounded with Paneas, a town four miles distant, which, when 
enlarged and beautified by Philip the Tetrarch, was by him called 
Ceesarea Philippi, in honour of the emperor Tiberius, and in distinction 
from the Cnsarea of the Mediterranean coast. 

The insidious attack made by the Danites on the unsuspecting in- 
habitants of Laish, was, perhaps, alluded to in the comparison which 
Moses made of Dan to a '^ lion's whelp leaping from Bashan," and in 
these predictive words of Jacob, '* Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
9n adder in the path, tliat biteth the horse heels, so that his rider shall 
fall backward." And it was probably for the encouragement of Dan, 
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as having but one son, that the same patriarch said, '* Dan shall judge 
his people as one of the tribes of Israel/^ Certainly no other of the 
Hebrew tribes, save Judah, was more numerous at the period of the 
Exodus. 

Passing southward from the inheritance of Dan we enter that of 
Simeon, whose destiny and that of Levi were together foretold by their 
progenitor in the declaration, *'I will divde them in Jacob, and scatter, 
them in Israel.*' This prediction intimated that the Levites sJiould 
have no territorial possession, but sojourn in dispersion among the * 
other tribes ; and that the Simeonites should have an indistinctly 
defined allotment, and not well adapted for settled habitations, being 
in the extreme south of Palestine, and gradually assuming, in the 
direction towards Egypt, the inhospitable aspect of the wilderness. 
The tribe of Simeon were thus doomed to lead a nomadic life, wander- 
ing with their flocks throughout a wild expanse of neutral ground, and 
mingling not only with the Amalekites, but also with the southern 
population of Judah, part of whose western and southern boundaries 
could not be indicated with any precision. 

The principal towns in the district of ^imeon were Ascalon, Gaza, 
Ziklag, Beersheba, and Gerar, which however were chiefly in the 
possession of the Philistines. 

Ascalon, or Askelon, is of no particular scriptural importance. Of 
tiie five principal Philistian towns this was the only maritime one ; but 
it derived little advantage from its harbour, which was difficult of 
access. It was a fortified town, and a scene of frequent warfare, espe- 
cially during the crusades. A portion of the walls and some prostrate 
pillars are almost all that now remains of it» 

Gaza was in the south-west of the Philistian territory, near the sea- 
coast, and was a city of the Canaanites before the time of Abraham. 
Its position piade the phrase ^' as far as Gaza," to denote, in several 
instances, the farthest limits of conquest or dominion. 

Gaza is connected with a memorable exploit of Samson, who bore 
off the ponderous gates of the city to the top of a hill in the vicinity of 
Hebron. The same place was afterwards the scene . of Samson's 
imprisonment and death, for it was at Gaza that the Philistines, having 
first put out his eyes, made him grind in the prison-house ; and when 
at a great festival in honour of their god Dagon, who was regarded as 
having delivered Samson into their hands, they brought their humbled 
enemy into the idol's temple, to exult over and to ridicule him, he 
pulled aside the pillars on which the temple was supported, and 
brought down the whole structure upon himself and the assembled 
PhiHstines, thus destroying at his death ^' more than they which he 
slew in his life.*' (Judg. xvi. 31.) 

Ziklag was a dependency of Gath, and a few miles south of it. 
TVhen David, despairing of safety under the relentless persecution to 
which Saul subjected him, quitted the dominions of Israel, and sought 
the protection of Achish, King of Gath, that Philistian prince endea- 
voured to strengthen his alliance with David, by assigning to him a 
residence in Ziklag. Here David remained for a year and four 
months, regarded by Achish as a friend to the Philistines, and an 
enemy to Israel ; but the lords of the Philistines being suspicious of 
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him, he was not permitted to accompany Achish to that assault upon 
the Israelites, in which the life-blood of Saul and his sons stained the 
verdure of Gilboa* It was from Ziklag, therefore, that David was 
called to Hebron, where he was proclaimed king over the house of 
Judah. 

Beersheba, in the extreme south of Palestine, is a name with which 
we are familiarized by the proverbial saying, " from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.'' It signifies this '* well of the oath," in reference to the cove* 
nant made between Abraham and Abimelech, and at the spot so 
named the patriarchal ancestors of the Israelites were wont to sojourn. 
Thither Elijah retreated, in fear of JezebeKs denunciations, and from 
thence he went forth on his pilgrimage of forty days unto Horeb, the 
mount of God. The site of Beersheba has been identified in modern 
times by the discovery of some ancient wells, and adjacent ruins of 
habitations, at a spot called by the Arabs Bir-es-Seba. 

Gerar was a Philistian town not far from Beersheba, but its site has 
not yet been determined* Abimelech, with whom Abraham and Isaac 
made covenants, was king of this place. 

Such, then, were the chief towns in that territory, which was 
divided between Dan and Simeon, but of which the principal portion 
was occupied by a people who, like the Phoenicians, were *' thorns in 
the sides" of Israel, repelling the peculiar people from the shores of the 
Great Sea, lest the singularity of their customs, and of the great pur* 
poses which they were designed to bring about, might be disturbed by 
the access of trading foreigners, or by the temptations which a mari- 
time situation might have presented, to divert the Hebrews from their 
providential calling. How different now is the territorial situation of 
Abraham's descendants, no longer hemmed in by mountain, or desert, 
or hostile population, but wandering in all lands, and exposed to every 
variety of influence ; and yet how remarkable is the persistency of that 
distinctness which was at first impressed upon the race, inasmuch as 
they are still a peculiar people, resisting the usual process by which 
time's course obliterates the outward dissimilarities that once existed in 
a community. Is the distinctness which we see maintained amidst the 
Jewish dispersion a token that hereafter the tribes of Israel are to 
fulfil some special part in the consummation even of that universal 
kingdom, ''where there is neither Jew nor Greek, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free?" (Col. iii. 11.) 

J.H. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

CHURCH HISTORY. 
Section I. 

1. Of which of the Fathers of the first three centuries have we 
authentic writings? 
Name the most important of these writings. 
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What constitutes the value of their writings in the determination of 
Christian doctrine ? 

2. Name the principal Heretics of the fourth century^ with their 
peculiar tenets and the councils which condemned them. 

3. What errors are condemned in the following words of the Creed 
of St. Athanasius ? — " The Catholic faith is this, that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Uuity^ neither confounding the persons 
nor dividing the substance/* 

At what period did these errors first show themselves ? 

Section II. 

1. Give some account, with date, of any two of the following :-~The 
Venerable Bede — John Huss — Peter the Hermit — Granmer — Gregory 
VH.— Wareham — Hooper. 

2. Give some account of the principal Crusades, with the date, 
leader, object, and success of each. 

3. Who was Dunstan? at what period did lie live? how engaged in 
the disputes between the regulars and seculars; which side did he 
take ? 

Section III. 

1. In what sense is the English Church Catholic? in what sense 
Protestant? 

2. What is meant by the Royal Supremacy ? Show, from the 39 
Articles, that this claim does not interfere with the spiritual functions 
of the clergy. 

3. What is meant by the election, confirmation, and consecration of 
a bishop ? 

Sectioh 1V« 

1. Is there any part in the ordination of her clergy assigned by the 
English Church to her members at large ; and, if so, what is it ? 

2. Why must we conclude that the doctrines of the 39 Articles and 
of the Liturgy are coincident ? 

3. What is the meaning of the word Amen ? from what language is 
it derived ? Explain its force as occurring at the end of the Confession, 
Absolution, Lord's Prayer, Gloria Patri, and Apostles' Creed re- 
spectively. 

Section V. 

1. What is the difference of authority for the Creeds and the 39 
Articles ? 

2. What is meant by Church Doctrine ? what by Church Discipline? 
Name some of the articles which treat of each respectively. 

3. Write out the 16th Article, entitled '* Of Sin after Baptism." Ex- 
plain the meaning of the word *'deadti/** and state against what error 
this article is levelled. 
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. Section VI. 

1. Mention the Church of England societies engaged in missionary 
work, the dates of their establishment, and the species of their opera- 
tions respectively. 

2. Name the Colonial Sees of Great Britain; which was the first, 
and which the last founded. 

3. How was the American Church founded ? Whence does it derive 
its Episcopate ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

Section I* 

1. Explain each step in the process of subtracting 728 from 1015. 

2. Explain each step in the process of multiplying £352 I7s, 2i<f. 
by 856. 

3. Explain each step in the process of dividing 1618 days, 14 hours, 
and 37 minutes, by 394, and express clearly the value of the remainder. 

Section^ IL 

1. Find by practice the value of 252 qrs. 5 bush. 3 pecks, at 
£4 175. Bid. per quarter. 

2. If 13 men do a piece of work m 29 days of twelve hours, in what 
time will 38 men do it ? Explain each step in the working of this sum. 

3. If £480 be paid for bread sufficient to serve 98 persons for 18 
months when wheat is selling at 56s. per quarter, for how long will 
£235 find bread for 184 persons when wheat is selling at 485. per 
quarter ? Explain each step in the working of this sum. 

Section III. 

1. Explain how the greatest common measure of any two numbers 
is found, and reduce {ffj^ to its lowest terms. 

2. Multiply 2 A by lih, divide the answer by i-fx, and reduce the 
quotient to a decimal. 

3. If 8 men perform a piece of work in 12} days, in what time will 
9 men and 5 boys do the same, if a boy can perform i of a man's 
work? 

Section IV.. 

1. Multiply 67*163 by '06432, and state upon what principle the 
decimal point is fixed. 

2. Reduce 5cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lb. to the decimal of a ton, and give the 
value of -04375 of £1. 

3. Find the discount upon a bill for £239 IO5. 6d.f payable 18 
months hence, at 3| per cent, per annum. 

Section V. 

t. Extract the square root of 13| to five places of decimals, and ex- 
plain the process* 
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2. Find the cube root of 1.57 to five places of decimals, and explain 
the process. 

3. Out of 17 consonants and 5 vowels how many words can be made, 
having 2 consonants and 1 vowel in each ? 

Section VI. 

1 . What is a cash account ? 

2. Describe the accounts which appear in a Ledger and the method 
of Double Entry. 

3. Describe a set of books sufficient for a retail trade in small quan- 
tities of various articles^ and the method of periodically ascertaining the 
state of it« 

ALGEBRA. 

Section I. 

1. From 4a - a: — (a?- 2a) + (2a - 4x) take 2a — 6* - (2a - 2ar) + 
(ar - 2a). 

2. Multiply a* — 2ax + 4a:' by a' + 2aa: + ^^f ^^^ divide x* — 
60" a;' + 5a^ a:* + 2fl *a?- 2a* by a?» - 2ax* + a\ 

3. Add together the following fractions 

2 3a 3a -2a; 

x+ a^ (X + ay\ X* - 2ax + 3a' ' 
and reduce to one fraction the expressions 

a' ab h 

(a + bf "" (a + by "^ (a + 6). 

Section II. 

1 . Extract the square root of 

ar* + 4x' + 2a:' + 4a: + 1. 

2. Solve the equations 

2a: + 4 _7ar-9_ a: + 7 

3 10~'"~T" 

3a: - 5y , a: _ ^ 
5 2 

6a:4-2y y _ j 

""1" 2 

3. Solve the equations 

a-^-x 



=c c. 



V^« _ a:'- X 
X + y X - y 48 



X — y X *\-y 7 

a:y = 12. 

Section 111. 
1 • There is a house of 4 stories high : the ground floor is higher than 
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the first floor by 5 feet; the first floor is half as high again as the 
second ; the second floor is double the height of the tliiid ; and the 
elevation of the whole is 40 feet. Find the height of each floor. 

2. One boy says to another *' If you will double the money I have 
got in my pocket you shall have turee shillings out of it." This is 
agreed to^ and done three times over : — ^but after the third time the boy 
finds that he has no money left. How much had he in his pocket at 
first? 

3. Several persons^ defendants in a lawsuit, have to pay the costs 
amounting to £800 ; but three of them become insolvent, and the rest 
have therefore each to pay £60 more. How many defendants are 
there ? 

Sectiov IV. 

1. Show that 2^, 2{, 3^ are in arithmetical progression, and find the 
sum of 20 terms of the series. 

2. Give an algebraical expression for the sum of n geometric series, 
and find the value of 1 -f" 7 "i~ iV + &c., ad infinitum. 

3. Twm tlw vM far detefiiiiniiig die imoibar of eomtHimtbiis of 
(m) things taken (n) and (n) together. 

Sectioh V, 

1 • Find an algebraical expression for ascertaining the present worth 
of any sum of money due after a given time, and ftpply Hto calculating 
the discount on £317 lOs. 6d, for six months at 4 per cent. 

2. How many ways are there of paying £7 with crowns and seven- 
shilling pieces? 

1 

3. Expand~ to 4 terms by the binomial theorem, 

MECHANICS. 

Section I. 

1. Explain what is meant by a mechanical advantage. 

2. Define force , and distinguish between Jbrce of pressure and 
force of motion, giving the measure of each. 

3. State the principle of virtual velociHeSp and show that the whole 
theory of machines may be deduced therefrom. 

Section II. 

I • Define the centre of gravity of a body, and explain why in the 
balance the centre of gravity must be at some small distance beneath 
the point of suspension. 

2. A weight is kept in equilibrium upon a perfectly smooth inclined 
plane by a pressure parallel to the plane; determine the relation 
between the weight and the pressure by the parallelogram of forces. 

3. State the third law of motion, and show that if two weights 
P and P 4" f hang over a fixed pulley (supposed to be without weight 
or friction), the velocity due to p will be less than the velocity with 
which a weight equal to p would descend if falling freely, in the ratio 
ofpto2P+|>. 
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Section III. 

1. A forge hammer, weighing a ton and a quarter, makes 55 lifls in 
a minute, the vertical height of each lift being a foot and a half; find 
the H. P. of the engine which tilts the hammer. 

2. At what speed will an engine of 38 H. P. draw a train, weighing 
50 ions, up a gradient of 1 in 100, neglecting the resistance of 
the air. 

3. Explain why after a certain point the velocity of locomotive 
enginea, tailing vessels, and falling bodies becomes uniform. 

MENSURATION, 
SscTioir I, 

1. A box 4 feet by 6 feet by 6 feet, outside mmamnmeni^ holds 100 
cubic feet of sand ; find the amount of wood in the box. 

2. Find the wejght (in lbs. avoirdupois) of a block of stone whoie 
specific gravity is 2.666. • • . • and whose sides are 4 feet, 4 feet 6 inches, 
1 foot 8 inches. 

N. B, A cubic foot of water weighs 1000 oz. 

3. Find the superficial area of a hemispherical mound of earth, 
whose height is 10 yards. 

Sectxok IL 

1. Explain the method of solving (questions in proportion by means 
of a folding rule and a compass. 

2. Prove that a sphere is two- thirds of its circumscribing cylinder, 

3. If from the corners of a square, lines be 
drawn, bisecting the sides (as in the figure), show 
that the internal figure is a sauare, and find its 
area, that of the given square being unity. 




Sectiok III. 
1. Find the area of a four-sided field from the following notes :- 



250 




530 to C 
149 
29 
From A 





62 



2. Find the amount of gravel consumed in making a walk one yard 
wide round a circular flower-bed, the diameter of which is fifteen feet, 
supposing the gravel to be laid half a foot deep, 

3. Prove that if the diagonals of a four-sided field make an angle 
of d(y with each other, the area of the field is equal to one^burth of 
the rectangle contained by the diagonals. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF AFRICA. 

RIVEIIS, WITH THEIR PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

{Continued from page 190.) 

The river systems of Africa, may be arranged into four great natural 
divisions : the rivers which enter the Mediterranean sea to the North ; 
those which enter the Atlantic to the West ; those which empty them- 
selves into the Indian Ocean to the East; and the great basin in the 
centre, which may be termed the basin of Lake Tchad. 

1. Rivers entering the Mediterranean. 

I . Nile. — ^The Nile is the largest river of Africa. It is formed of 
three principal branches, the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White River, to the west; 
the 6ahr-el-Azreh, or Blue River, in the centre ; and the Tacazze, The 
River, towards the east. The Bahr-el-Abiad is the longest and largest, 
and is said to rise in 7° 40' 6" N. Latitude. With its tributaries, this 
river drains Abyssinia, Nubia, and Egypt, and has a general direction 
from South to North. It enters the Mediterranean by two mouths ; 
formerly it had seven. The western mouth is called Rosetta ; the 
eastern, Damietta ; the space between these is termed the Delta. From 
the junction of the Tacazze to its mouth, a distance of 1500 miles, the 
Nile receives no tributaries. During the rainy seasons, however, nu- 
merous torrents from the mountams empty themselves into it. 

The course of the river is impeded by numerous cataracts, one of 
which termed Assouan, is the southern boundary of Egypt. 

The plains of Egypt owe their amazing fertility to the annual over- 
flowings of the Nile. The rise of the river is occasioned by the peri- 
odical rains of Central Africa; it begins in June, and continues to 
increase till September, inundating the lowlands in its course. About 
the beginning of December the fields are left nearly dry, and are 
covered witV a layer of rich brown tlime. The lands are now culti- 
vated. The Delta, during the inundations, appears like an immense 
marsh, interspersed with islands, villages, towns, &c., just above the 
level of the water. 

The prosperity of Egypt depends, to a great extent, on the river 
keeping a certain medium level during its flood, if it does not ascend 
to a certain height, the land proves sterije ; if it rises too high, the con- 
sequences are fatal — whole villages being sometimes destroyed. In 
1818, the river rose nearly four feet above its usual level. The crops 
and oattle of the inhabitants were swept away, and they themselves 
were exposed to the greatest danger. Many of those who escaped the 
inundation died of famine. The water of the Nile is remarkably plea- 
sant; the ancients considered this mighty stream as a divinity, and 
worshipped it. Length about 3500 miles. 

Towns, ^c, on the Nile. 

(a). Damietta stands on the right bank of the Eastern Nile, about 
seven miles from the sea. It is rather a mean place, but contains some 
fine mosques. The country around is very fertile and well cultivated, 
producing lemons, figs, pome^anates, oranges, &c. There ^ve ms^nu- 
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factures of cotton cloth, toweki Sec, and rice forms an important 
article of export. 

(6). Roselta it situated on the left bank of the Western Nile, about 
fi?e miles from its mouth, and is consi4ered one of the most pleasant of 
the cities of Egypt. It has a considerable trade with the Levant and 
with Europe, in silks, red cotton yarn, wheat, and rice. Natron, of 
extensive use in glass-making, the manufacture of soap, ^c, forms an 
important article of export 

(e). Cairo, Kahira, or Grand Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and the 
largest city of Africa, stands on the right bank of the Nile, about 
twenty-five miles above the point of the Delta. It is built on a sandy 
plain, nearly a mile and a half from the Nile, and b of an oblong form^ 
surrounded with walls. Viewed from a distance, it has a magnificent 
appearance; but when entered it has a totally different aspect. The 
streets are narrow, crooked, and unpaved ; and the houses are built of 
earth or bricks. Some of the mosques are, however, yery beautiful, 
being covered with arabesques, and ornamented with rich and elegant 
minarets. The city is commanded by a citadel, which is situated on its 
east side, and which completely commands it. There are public 
gardens, consisting of groves of vines, orange and lemon trees, and 
which, with the cemeteries, are frequented as promenades. The trade 
of Cairo consists of cotton, saltpetre, gunpowder, leather, and linen« 
The overland trade to India goes by Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez* 
Cairo possesses numerous schools of various kinds, and has still the 
reputation of being the best school of Arabic literature. In 1798 
Cairo was taken by the French, under Buonaparte, after defeating the 
Egyptian army in the battle of the Pyramids. In 1801 the French 
were compelled to evacuate the city by a combined British and 
Turkish force. The population of Cairo is estimated at 240,000. 

{d). Ghizehor Giza, on the west bank of the Nile, near which are the 
celebrated pyramids of Egypt. These mighty structures, some of them 
the most stupendous masses of building in stone ever reared by human 
hands, extend southwards from the neighbourhood of Jizeh, to a dis- 
tance of between sixty and seventy miles. The base of the largest 
pyramid, that of Cheops, covers an area of thirteen and a half acres — 
a space of ground equal to Lincoln's Inn Fields, London. 

The largest of the numerous sphinxes found in Egypt was near the 
pyramids of Jizeh or Giza. The body is formed out of the solid rock, 
and the paws, which are all of masonry, extend forwards about fifty 
feet from the body. This was an emblematical figure, composed of the 
head and breasts of a woman, the wings of a bird, the legs and claws 
pf a lion, and the body of a dog. It is said to have been the Egyptian 
symbol of divinity. 

Near to Ghi«eh, Napoleon defeated the Mamelukes, 1798, in what 
has been termed the battle of the Pyramids. 

(e) Thebes. The ruins of Thebes, <* with its hundred gates," in 
Upper Egypt, cover an immense space of ground. They are situated 
on both banks of the Nile, from the midst of which rise the villages 
of Karnac, Luxor, and Gornore. No description can give an idea 
of the aije^ beauty, and grace of the sculptures, pillars, buildings, 
&c,, of this fer-famed city« The temple is without a parallel in mag* 
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nitude and in beauty ; avenues of sphinxes lead to it, one of wbicli 
is said to be two miles in length. On the western side of the 
river is the Memnonium or Temple of Memnon, which contained 
the celebrated colossal statue of Memnon, which was twenty six feet 
wide between the shoulders ; and fifty-four feet round the chest. At a 
short distance are two statues in a sitting posture, one of which 
possessed the real or imaginary property of emitting harmonious sounds, 
as soon as it received the first rays of the morning sun. The legend 
says that this statue was the son of Aurora, which at the break of day 
gave forth sounds to welcome the approach of his mother. 

if) Syene or Assouan, the upper frontier town of Egypt. Here 
are the quarries from which the obelisks and colossal statues of the 
Egyptian temples were dug. 

2. Ampsagas, modern name Rummel, sometimes called Wad-il- 
Kibir, *' Great River.*' This formed the boundary between Mauri- 
tania Ccesariensis and Numidia. It rises on the southern slope of Atlas, 
flows from W. to E. over a vast plateau, turns to the N. and enters the 
Mediterranean. 

Towns. 

Constantina the capital of the French province of Constantina in 
^Algiers, is built on an elevated rocky peninsula, about 45 m. from the 
Mediterranean. The houses are low and without windows, and the 
streets are narrow and badly laid out. 

This town occupies part of the ancient Cirta, the capital of Numidia 
and the birth place of Masinissa and Jugurtha, the Numidian kings. 
After the death of Jugurtha, whose wars have been immortalized by 
the pen of Sallust, Cirta, with the rest of Numidia, passed into the 
hands of the Romans. It afterwards received the name of Sittianorum 
Colonia, from a general of the name of Sittius, to whom Csesar gave 
it as a reward for his services in Africa. At a later period it was 
termed Constantina in honour of the Emperor Constantino. It was 
attacked by the French in 1836, and taken by them after a murderous 
assault in 1837. The population is said to be about 20,000. 
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AKSWERINO QUESTIONS. 

I SUPPOSE, when you are asked a question, you all wish to give the 
right answer. But some of you never seem to try. If you would 
really set to work when you are asked a question, and think about it, 
and do your best, you would find you could answer much better than 
you fancy. There are three ways of answering rightly — by memory, 
by sense, and by luck. You can see that luck is not to be trusted to 
at all. If you speak at random and take your chance, of course you 
may happen sometimes to hit upon the right answer, and even to get 
to the top of the class. I should think you would be ashamed to get 
up in that way ; but whether you were or not, you would be pretty 
sure before long to make some stupid out-of-the-way answer, that 
would show everybody that you were only ggessing and ^id not really 
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know anything about it. Then you would have to go down again as 
fast as you went up, your teacher would be displeased, your com- 
panions would laugh at you, and you would see that luck might make 
a show for a minute or two, but was of no real use. Now for the two 
other ways. 

Memory and sense go so well together that I scarcely like to take 
one without the other, and I advise you to do your very best to get 
both. If you have what is called a good memory, you will find it a 
great help to you. It will be much easier to you than it is to others 
to remember what is said to you, or what you read. When you are 
asked a question, the answer, if you have ever been toM it, will come 
into your head directly, and you will get credit with very little trouble. 
But it will not do to trust to your memory by itself. As long as you 
are only asked questions you are accustomed to, that have answers 
belonging to them as it were, you will get on very well ; but if you are 
asked a new question, or even an old question in a new shape, so that 
you have not a ready-made answer to match it, you will be quite at a 
loss unless you have sense to find out or make out the answer for 
yourself. In questions of this kind, a boy or girl with a worse memory, 
who is accustomed to thinks will very likely pass you. On the other 
hand, if you find that you like these sense questions, and can often 
make out the answers, but that you are very apt to forget what you read, 
or what is told you, and that it is very difficult to you to learn anything 
by heart, and to remember dates or the names of people and places — 
do not give it up — do not say to yourself that you have a bad memory, 
and that you cannot help it. Perhaps it only wants taking care of, 
and, even if it is a bad one, people can do a great deal to mend their 
memories, as you .will find if you are wise enough to try. First, be 
very attentive to the thing you want to remember — see that you under- 
stand it, and put it well into your mind to begin with. Then you 
must look for it every now and then, to see whether it is still there. 
If you cannot find it directly, hunt through all the corners of your 
mind — very likely you will recollect it in a little while, and then you 
will remember it better than you did before ; but, if it is quite gone, you 
will have to wait till you can get your book, or persuade somebody to 
tell it to you again. Suppose a man had a great many things given to 
him,, and that he put them all into a cupboard, and never thought 
about them any more for a long time, and then suppose that he went 
to the cupboard and found that some of them were gone altogether, 
that some of them were almost spoiled with lying by, and that the rest 
were in such disorder that he could not find what he wanted till it was 
too late. Would not you say he was very foolish — that he did not 
deserve to have anything given him unless he took more care of it? 
Now some people seem to use their minds just as such a man as that 
would use his cupboard, and when any one asks them a question they 
look just as startled and puzzled as you might fancy him doing when 
he opened the door. Now suppose that you have been asked a ques- 
tion — that you have listened to it carefully — that you have thought 
about it for a minute, and that you find you really cannot answer it. 
Do not make a bad guess — do not stand silent and stupid**do not 
try to catch a whisper from somebody else, or look about as if you 
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expected to see the answer on the walls or the ceiling ; but when you 
have made up your mind that you do not know, tpealc out and lay so 
at once, and then some one else will give the answer, and you can 
listen and try to remember it for another time. One thing more — yon 
may think you know the right answer, and not be sure. If you have 
a reason for thinking you know, I would advise you to give your 
answer. It may be something like guessing, but never mind — it is 
different from mere idle guessing, and your teacher will soon find that 
out, and will tell you how far you are right or wrong. But then you 
must be very careiful not to guess in a hurry, without a reason for what 
you are saying. 

[Extracted from ** Ten Schoolroom Addresiei, edited by J, P. Norru, M.A.f 
Trinity College, Cambridge ;*' a yery ezcellent and cheap little bookf which we 
recommend, as fttmishiDg models for extempore addreiset* J 
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About half a century ago examinations were nearly unknown in Eng- 
land. In the university of Oxford, the examination for degrees was once 
almost a farce ; but for many years past, a reguhir examination of the 
candidates for the bachelors' degree has been established at Oxford. 
In the university of Cambridge, also, within the present century, the 
examinations for degrees have been improved, and the subject-matter of 
the examinations has been extended. There are now regular exami« 
nations in the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and in all the 
colleges which are connected with these universities. The University of 
London has its examinations ; and University College, London, King's 
College, London, and most probably all proprietory schools, have their 
periodical examinations. The principle of examination has been re- 
cently extended even to officers in the army, and to the masters of 
merchant ships. A public place of education without periodical 
examination, or admission into a professional body without examination, 
is now in fact an exception. Medical practitioners, and solicitors or 
attorneys, undergo an examination before they can be admitted to 
practice ; and they must give satisfactory proof that they possess a 
competent amount of professional knowledge. If an examination, 
however well conducted, is not always a security that those who pass 
possess much sound knowledge, it is, or may be, made a sufficient 
security that they are not grossly ignorant. One class of legal prac- 
titioners is not required to undergo any examination : a barrister may 
still commence his profession with as little knowledge of law, or of 
anything else, as he pleases ; and he may in a very short time, through 
favour of political friends, fill important places for which there is no 
evidence at all that he is qualified. 

There is no other way of ascertaining the proficiency of persons in 
any branch of knowledge than by examinations. There will always be 
some persons who, from love of knowledge, from a desire to get on in 
the course of life which they have chosen, from a feeling of duty and 
other laudable motives, will sufficiently master any subject which they 
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undertake to learn. There is another set of persons who have good- 
will enough to do what they know they ought to do, but whose indolence 
requires the stimulus of compulsion in some form. With the prospect 
of an examination before them, the hope of honourable distinction, or 
the fear of disgrace, such persons can be roused to do what they other- 
wise would not do. 

But it is not only for the indolent that examinations are useful. 
They are or may be made useful for the diligent as well as the indo- 
lent, in other ways than as a stimulus to exertion. An examination 
implies an inquiry into the learner's proficiency in some given subject 
or subjects, on which he has received instruction, or which he has 
studied himself, or both. An examination at large without any 
reference to a definite subject of study could not be of any use. The 
nature of an examination is determined by the matter of the examin- 
ation. The purpose of it is to ascertain, by question and answer, or 
by proposing something to be done in a given time and without any 
assistance, what the person under examination knows of the matter in 
which he has received instruction, or which he has studied. Plain 
and simple as all this appears, it is a very difficult thing to conduct an 
examination well, particularly by questions; and no person, who is not 
himself engaged in teaching, or has not had experience in teaching, 
can make a good examiner. 

The first thing that a man who undertakes to examine should think 
of, is this. The examination must relate to the subject or subjects 
which the person under examination has been studying, and not to 
things which he has not been studying. A wonderful discovery ! some 
self-sufficient examiner may say : I must examine in what has been 
studied or taught, and not in what has not been studied and not 
taught. Certainly this is what you ought to do ; and it is what you 
very often do not do. It is not uncommon for an examiner to be invited 
to conduct an examination, who, though informed what the matter of 
study has been and what are its limits, instead of confining himself to 
these, asks questions on matters which are out of these limits. The 
examination papers of many of our colleges and other places will 
supply abundant examples of this kind of questioning, which defeats 
the very end and purpose of an examination. An examiner who doea 
not duly consider what he has to do, puts down a number of questions 
at random, sometimes from indolence, sometimes from ignorance, 
sometimes from both. Nothing is so easy as to ask idle questions : 
few things so difficult as to search a person's knowledge by well- 
directed interrogatories. A good set of questions points out to him who 
is examined, the principles or faQts which are most important for him 
to know. If he has studied well, or has been well taught, he finds in 
the questions proposed an opportunity of producing his knowledge and 
of trying his strength. If the questions are vague, or turn upon 
unimportant matters, or wander from the subject, he has not the 
opportunity of proving that he has studied well, or of doing justice to 
those who have directed his studies. The questions, also, instead of 
being a guide to those who may hereafter be examined, only tend to 
divert them from a proper course of study to reading as vague and 
purposeless as the questions which lead them astray. 
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. Examinations mnat differ according^ to tlie age of the parties ex- 
amined, the purpose of the examinations, and the matter of them. 
These remarks have mainly reference to examinations in colleges and in 
schools, and to examinations into the qualifications of masters. In all 
these cases there are, or ought to be, certain subjects of examination, 
confined within certain limits, on which subjects the persons ex- 
amined have received instruction j or which they have studied. The 
advantage of a careful study of a limited amount of matter in early 
years is very great. A youthful mind is not capable of seizing and 
apprehending a lar^e mass of matter : it must first be disciplined and 
strengthened by bemg exercised within a limited circle. It must be 
trained to a right apprehension of fundamental principles, and directed 
to the application of them. By acquiring a complete mastery over 
some subject, or so much of some subject as it has power to apprehend 
and to retain, the mind is taught to see the meaning and the value of 
exact knowledge ; and the strength which is acquired by this discipline, 
which is suitable to its faculties, is the only sure means by which those 
faculties can be expanded in mature life. The kind of questions that 
should be put to a man of ripe years with a view to test his know- 
ledge, would in many respects differ from those put to boys or to young 
men. It ought to be assumed in all good examinations for young 
persons, that they have received instruction within some particular 
limits, well defined, or have confined their own private studies within 
such limits. An examiner may therefore ask many questions on small 
or apparently unimportant matters, if such matters are a part of that 
whole, which it is the business of the student to master as a means of 
discipline and self-improvement. No question, however minute, if it is 
really a partof the subject-matter of his studies and necessary to its full 
understanding, is foreign to the purpose of the examination : and no 
question, if it is beyond this subject-matter, is properly asked, however 
pertinent the question might be under other circumstances. 

An examiner then can only discharge his duty well, when he has a 
dear comprehension of tho extent of matter which the student has 
been engaged on, and when he has thoroughly apprehended and 
mastered it himself, in such way as he would do if he were going to 
instruct young persons in it. The vague, impertinent, and idle ques<« 
tions with whicn examination-papers are often filled, are the clearest 
evidence of the indolence of an examiner, of his ignorance, and of his 
carelessness. He often asks a question simply b^ause he can answer 
it himself; or he asks a question for the purpose of displaying his own 
knowledge ; or he asks a question, the proper answer to which could 
only be given in a book or a treatise. He asks for that which a pupil 
cannot answer, and ought not to be able to answer ; he asks for that 
which no person in the time allowed, whatever his knowledge might 
be, could answer in a satisfactory manner. His purposeless questbn- 
ing, his disjointed, ill-assorted queries, are merely the evidence of his 
own disordered and incoherent knowledge. The consequences are 
most pernicious : they frustrate, so far as they go, the very purpose for 
which examinations are instituted, and make them worse than useless : 
they make them, instead of being a motive for acquiring exact know- 
ledge on that subject which the learner professes to study, an induce* 
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ment to load himself with extraneous, andigested and iiidi|pestible 
matter. 

In many subjects the matter itself is some security against foolish 
questions; some security, but not enough. For instance, if a man 
had to examine on arithmetic, be could not well ask quesUoM mi 
history or geography, or any other foreign matter ; yet he might still put 
very bad questions. But a man who examines boys on some given 
subject, at, for instance, a book of a classical author, which the boys 
ought to know well,, if they have been taught well, and have used 
their diligence, may, instead of exaoiaing them on the particular book, 
which he has not taken the paine to read, give them a number of 
questions which have no relation whatever to the matter of ths^t book 
which they have been studying. This is just as perverse as it would 
be for an examiner in anthmetic to ask questions on history or on 
geography. He does not inquire about what the pupils have been 
trying to learn and ought to know; but he inquires about that which 
they could not know, unless they had been neglecting that which it 
was their business to learn. 

Of all the idle and unmeaning questions of which an examiner, who 
knows not his duty, disburdens himself, questions on what is called 
history are the moat striking examples of absurdity. It is impossible 
to propose a reasonable set of questions on history, unless the particular 
portion of history on which the examination is to turn, nas been 
marked out beforehand for the student to master. If a student is 
required to master what is called a general outline of history (outline 
enough it often is ; a shadow and not a substance), there should be 
some manual in reference to which the examination should be made. 
And if a sufficient manual oannot be found, it is better to wait till one 
appears, than to compel a poor student, who has so many things to 
learn nowadays, to embark on this wide ocean of human acts and 
human suffering without chart to guide him on any determined course. 
We see from questions actually proposed that a student is liable to be 
called upon to show his knowledge of all history from the creation of the 
world to the passing of the last ax3t for the reform of the representation 
of the British House of Commons. And he is not merely expected to 
know certain great events, as the building of the .Tower of Babel, tha 
discovery of ^erica by Columbus, or the battle of the Nile ; or the 
acts of certain great personages, as Alexander, Csesar, or Napoleon ; 
but he is expected to carry in his head some facts, the most trifling 
and unimportant that a trifling examiner can select, facts which no 
man of sense would encumber himself with, because he knows that 
they are of no use | and if he bad occasion for them, he goes to con-^ 
suit a book, as he would consult an almanac to know what is the time 
of hi^h water at a given port, or to ascertain what stamp he must buy 
if he IS going to giro a receipt for 99/. I9#. 1 l|i. 

It would be very easy to select examples of questions that will justify 
every remark that has been made here. The examples may be found 
in tne examination-papers that issue from colleges and universities. 
One instance shall be given. Some years back, among a number of 
historic£tl questions,-f-a sample of as much confusion of ideas as if a 
very Babel of interrogatories were contending in theexaminer'a head 
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Students, most of whom would be much under twenty years of age, were 
asked — to explain the constitution and procedure of the Court of Star 
Chamber. A modest question, indeed. But who believes that the 
examiner could answer it? The history of the origin of the Star 
Chamber is not very clear : it involves some difficult questions. A 
good octavo volume might be written upon it. And as to ita pro- 
cedure, it would be much more appropriate to ask the student to 
explain the procedure of the Court of Chancery, ^hich still exists ; 
though most reasonable persons will think that if the examiner wishes 
to know what that is, he had better devote himself to a three-years* 
study of Chancery procedure, and a twenty-years* practice in the 
Courts. 
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Ik any remarks upon the study of the classical languages it is usefu 
to have a point of departure from which to measure our progress. 
Now the magnitude and expense of Forcellini*s — or, as Englishmen 
commonly miscall it, Facciolati*s — Lexicon, necessarily prevent a very 
extensive use of it. In addition to this, there is a belief in this country 
that the Germans have made a great advance upon the Latin scholar- 
ship of the last century, and, consequently, that a preference ought to 
be given to their lexicographers. In this belief we do not concur, but 
we will pay so much respect to it, as to take notice of what the 
Germans have said in proposing any new view, or endeavouring to re- 
establish what has been too hastily set aside. The Handworterbuch o f 
Dr. G. H. Liinemann has a very extensive circulation in his own 
country, and was avowedly made the basis of the '* Complete Latin- 
English Dictionary " published by Mr. Riddle in the year 1836. 
Hence, if we find errors in LUnemann's book, it becomes doubly 
important that they should be noticed. 

Now one of the most striking novelties is his creation * of a new 
Latin proposition po. We do not speak of the use ofpo for post in such 
words as pomcerium and pomeridianus ; but of a second inseparable 
preposition, which he connects with the Greek vort or Trpoc, and trans- 
lates " to " or " by" (211, hei), with the further remark that the particle 
expresses power or possession, or that it strengthens the notion of the 
verb to which it is prefixed. The words in which he finds this prepo- 
sition are polleo, poUiceor^ polluo, pono, possideo, and possido. Of 
these, the first is a compound, he tells us, of po and valeo. Now we 
see a more simple, and, as it seems to us, a more satisfactory origin of 
this word. Pursuing the course which we recommended in the preceding 
paper, we first take the verb in its oldest known form, and then com- 
pare it with other examples of the same parts of speech which most 
closely approximate to it as regards termination. Now Festus tells 

^ Or he maj have borrowed the idea from Chose who preceded him. Our 
quarrel is with the doctrine. 
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U8 that it was originally written polere, with a single consonant. 
This word polere is very similar in ending to calere, olere, solere* 
But calere is only the intransitive form corresponding to the obsolete 
candere, the essential syllable of which is more familiar in candidus, 
candeluy incendo^ &c. ; o/ere, again, has for its allied substantive odor ; 
and solere* might easily be proved to be closely related, in meaning as 
well as form, to sedere^ sidere^ solium, sella, &c. The simple fact 
i s, that the Roman tongue and Roman ear had a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between the letters / and d, even at the beginning of 
words, and still more at the end of the root-syllable. Thus Odvatrevc 
became to a Roman Ulixes ; lingua and dingua^ lacruma and 
dacruma^ lautia, and dautia were pronounced almost indifferently. 
No wonder then that we find scando, panda, mando in immediate 
connection with scala, palam, mala; or that Pompey, as we are 
expressly told, always wrote kadamitas, where the ordinary mode of 
spelling was calamitas (Marius Victorinus, p. 2456, L 32). Relying on 
tliese considerations, we may, so far as form is concerned, treat the 
first syllable of j0oZ/eo as an equivalent for those seen in pondu8,pendo, 
and pendeo* The meaning also suits, subject to the admission that 
polleo and its derivatives carry with them the idea of weight only in a 
figurative sense ; as vir pollens potensque, '* a man of great weight and 
power;*' and in Tacitus the words, Langobardi ad eum defecere, 
quibus odditis prapollebat, tell us that <* by the transfer of the 
Lombards to his party, he preponderated." 

The two verbs polliceor and polluo could have caused Lunemann 
little trouble, had he not been prejudiced by a desire to find his new 
preposition in as many words as possible. He himself admits that, \a 
the first syllable of porrigo we have only a variety of the common 
preposition pro, and of course before an / the final r of por would be 
assimilated, as in intellego, puella, tenellus, from inter, puera, and 
tener^ It is but a slight difficulty that the Latin language already 
possessed proluo, for the coexistence of two different forms identical in 
origin is not unfrequent in language. Thus, to say nothing of pendeo 
and polleo already noticed, there occur in Latin subrigo, as a transitive, 
and surgo as an intransitive verb, both being formed by prefixing sub 
to the same simple verb rego. It may be noticed, also, that the sense 
of the substantive ]9ro/ttt;ze5, in Lucretius and Virgil, is more in keep- 
ing with the power o^ polluo than with that of proluo. 

In pono, posuiy &c., there is no good reason for suspecting the 
presence of any preposition. The greater length of the vowel in the 
imperfect tenses, po«o, ponebam, &c., is accounted for by a principle 
familiar to the writers on Greek grammar, and to be found also in the 
Latin. Thus duco, dico, fido^ nubo, repo, arise from a base with a 
short vowel, just as ^evyo), ^aii^o/zai in Greek flow from simpler forms 
0uy (jE<l>vyoy) ^av (^avov/iat), &c. An attention to this fact would 
have prevented the surprise so commonly expressed at the supposed 



* To sit) is a position of some permanence ; and so is suited to denote a custom. 
Comp. the German aitte, ** custom,'' and our wont, wonted, ivhich are closely relate4 
to Vfohnen, ** reside.'' 
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irreg[ii1arity in quaotity of dmx^ dudt, wad educate; wtHdtcue zXid 
fatidtcus ; ftdet and perftdmt ; connubium and protAba; and would 
also bate explained tbe mode of writing the Greek k^ia. Ab to the 
appearance of the n in pono^ beside the e of posui, it matters little to 
the present question whether it be a mere substitute for «, such a 
change being far from rare ; or whether it be added to the base pos, as 
in cemo, speme^ tiemo^ temno. 

We have now hut peuido and poesideo left ; and we suspect that it 
was from these very words that the inventor of this preposition po was 
led to attach to it the meaning of power or possession (eine macht oder 
eine besitz). Be this as it may, under poiseuio LUnemann rightly 
observes that possession, in the Latin use of the word, is carefully to 
be distinguished from the ownership (wohl lu unterscheiden von 
dominium). Indeed, without the knowledge that poseidere implied 
power over property rather than a title to it, little progress could be 
made in understanding the history of the agrarian dispotes in Rome, 
as the very phrase posseasores agri publiei would otherwise involve a 
contradiction. The strangest point is, that feeling this, Lunemann 
should have ventured to attribute different origins to the first syllables 
of possideo and poesum* It is true, that the actual existence of potiseum, 
potis e$tt precluded all doubt as to the origin of possum and potest, 
and thus saved them fronv being referred to the imaginary po. But 
the origin of possum^ and we may add potior^ being undisputed, we 
must claim the same origin for the initial syllable of possido and 
possideo* 

But with polleo Lunemann^ thinks proper to connect the word pollex, 
** thumb.*' Now we are ready to admit that a suffix, ee (or in the nom. 
«x), is added at times to verbs — as vortex or vertex and apex (tbe latter, 
not from ap the base of apiscor aptus, but rather from ae — ** sharpen," 
which is familiar in ac-esc, — aoido, — ar fifi, &c,). Still we must keep 
in view that, in remex, exlex, the final portion is of an origin totally 
different — ^the former containing the base ag of agere, the other tbe 
substantive leg (n. lex). And in the present case, the fact of the next 
finger to the thumb being called index, affords a useful clue. Liine- 
mann, oddly enough, is quite silent on the origin of this word index. 
But we believe it is a point agreed upon among scholars, that the 
syllable dee, which constitutes the latter part of this word, is the same 
which enters into iitxyvfii, or without the strengthening c in the 
Herodotean a7re^e{a. Nor is the root limited to Greek words. 
The Latin verb dicere is well known to have been written deicere 
in old times; and the sense of *' saying'* readily Bows from that of 
*' showing ;" indeed, docere, ** to teach," of the same origin, is in mean- 
ing an easy stepping-stone from the one idea to the other. Moreover 
dig-itus is, by Liinemann himself, deduced from the base Iuk, and there 
are those wlio find in dec-em only a plural word signifying fingers* 
We may therefore safely adhere to tlie common doctrine, that the fore- 
finger is called index, as being the '* pointer." The question then, 

^ In this we find }^ hu the sanclaon of Foccellmii and even of e Bomaa writer { 
but we still adhere to what we have written. 
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which naturally suggesU iuelf is, yvheihcr poUex was not aUo deduced 
from some verb. The nouns obaei, deies, redutt^ are evidently formed 
by the mere agglutination of a preposition and the base of a verb \ and 
will therefore support us in the view that pollex, so far as regards 
external constitution, may be referred to the preposition pro and lac of 
the obsolete lacio, better known in the compounds illiciOf elicio, 
pellicio. The adjective illex actually exists, and, fortunately for us, 
is deduced by the German lexicographer himself from illicio^ so that 
we need entertain no scruple, if the meaning which flows from the 
union o( pro and lac be adapted to our purpose. That meaning would 
be " drawing forth/' Now it would be difficult to give a better defi- 
nition of the thumb's office than is expressed in this phrase. Any 
finger can push^ but it commonly requires the united labour of a thumb 
and finger to pull, so that the thumb has a special title to be dis* 
tinguished from the ordinary fingers by the name of *' outdrawer." As 
the old song says : He put in his thumb, and pulled out a plum. 

In the same page of Liinemann we find pollingo, without the 
slightest attempt at etymological explanation, not even so much as an 
effort to call in the aid of the inseparable preposition ; and yet the 
origin of the word is patent. He explains the verb as signifying ** to 
wash corpses and prepare them for the funeral pile." This is precisely 
what our language would express by ** laying out a corpse ;" and *' lay- 
ing out " is a literal translation of the verb polling, if we hold pol to be 
as before the preposition prOf and ling to be the Latin equivalent of leg 
in the German leg-en, ** to lay." It was only to be expected that 
ling-o rather than leng^o would be found in a language which possesses 
Jingo, pingo, mingo, lingo, stringo, tingo, ringor ; and, we believe, not 
a single example of a verb ending in engo> Nor let it be objected that 
we are forcing into the Latin tongue a root that is foreign to it. 
Leclus " a bed," is referred by Liinemann himself to leg-ere, and trans- 
lated *' lagerstatt 2Um schlafen," as if he wished Xo imply that the notion 
of '* laying " exists in leciua as well as in his own lager* Such a 
doctrine would, we believe, be perfectly correct ; but wc fear to 
attribute it to the German scholar, because he himself, under lego, 
gives us nothing to justify such a translation. In Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon it is boldly and truly stated that '^ to lay " is one of the 
senses of the verb Xcyciv, and that \bxoc and lectus are akin to it. 

With the same page of the German lexicon still open before us, our 
eye falls upon an article:* ** Pollubrum oder polubrum, i. n. (polluo) 
ein waschbecken, Fab. Pict/' 

One cannot readily believe that ^' a basin for washing " should have 
for its name a word, which, if the given etymology be correct, ought to 
signify a means of pollution. But we will endeavour to set Liinemann 
right by matter taken out of his own book. Pelluvia he derives from 
pes and luo (say rather lavo), and translates *' water for the feet/' 
Malluvice and malluvium he, as well as everybody else, derives from 
tnanus and luo, and translates '* wasch-wasser," and '' wasch-becken, 
die hande zu waschen/' It is clear then, thdii pollubrum is '* a vessel 



* Ntsrly the same Is In Forcellini. 
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for washing the feet ;*' in plain English '' afoot-tub :*' and that the first 
syllable represents ped-, '* a foot/' the final d assimilating, as usual, 
with the adjoining liquid, while the presence of an o rather than e 
may possibly be due to Greek influence, or, what is more likely, to 
assimilation also. But this brings us to a principle of the higher 
etymology, upon which we must be brief. 

The vowels also have their affinities, and there is a tendency for the 
vowels in adjoining syllables to approximate, which tendency in some 
languages becomes a law. It is in obedience to this law that we find 
such words as Alabama^ Tennessee^ Mississippi, In the languages of 
the Tartar stock especially, the law of similar vowels prevails to a 
great extent. It is also well-marked in the Icelandic. Thus, the 
moment that the verb kalla '* to call," or the substantive bakar '' baker,'* 
take a suffix um, which happens to denote " we ** in verbs, and a dat. 
pi. in nouns, we have not kallum, bakarunij but kollum, bokurum ; o 
being closely related to «. There are more traces of such action in the 
classical languages than is commonly supposed. One example is in 
the Greek masculine substantives in o, as votio-q^ TOKo-Cf yopo-g^ from 
verbs whose vowel is e; whereas, from the same verbs, the neuter nouns 
were originally vefi-esf rcic-cc> yev-cct whence the genitives re/wog, 
TBKe'og, yeve-ogy &c. Claudius. 



Corrtilponlyena* 

(The Editor bega to state difltinctly that he is not answerable for the opinions 

of his Correspondents.) 

BOARDING SCHOOLS FOR POOR GIRLS. 

LETTER V. 

My dear Friend, — I will now give the details of instruction, 
having already furnished you with those on household management, 
and then conclude my correspondence with a few remarks on the im- 
portant subject of dress. I will first sketch the general arrangement 
of the day for both classes. At six all rise, and silence is required 
from each girl till the duty of private prayer has been performed. At 
half-past six all are expected to be ready for their appointed tasks — in 
the kitchen, the bedrooms, or schoolrooms, — one of which is to be put 
in order for the pupils by seven when their studies begin. 

The matron and teacher superintend the household work while the 
governess attends to the pupils. 

At eight all meet at breakfast, after which the lessons learned the 
evening before are repeated in either schoolroom. At ten the psalms, 
prayers, and lessons are read; and at one both classes meet again to dine, 
iind at six to drink tea ; they have little communication at other times 
during the week. On Sundays, the elder pupils are engaged with 
myself and friends in imparting religious instruction to their younger 
and less advanced schoolfellows of either class. I need hardly say 
that the teachers often learn more by teaching than the taught. I am 
sure every Sunday-school teacher will bear witness with me to this 
truth— more blessed the giver than the receiver. Between breakfast 
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and dinner, those not engaged in repeating les&ons, or reading history — 
are occupied in needlework in botli schoolrooms — indeed, the course 
of instruction for the two classes is very similar; but the studies of the 
pupils are carried much further than those of the scholars, whose time 
is necessarily much occupied, and more usefully, in household duties. 
I only wish to teach the scholars reading, writing, aod arithmetic ; to 
give them a general idea of history, geography, and grammar, especially a 
correct pronunciation ; and, if they have a taste for it, a little knowledge 
of singing ; these are all very useful in the nursery. The education the 
popils receive comprises a more thorough knowledge of these ac- 
quirements, the study of French and drawing — fitting them for 
nursery governesses in families of higher rank then their own, and for 
a more important post, that of teaching and training those in their 
own rank as they have been taught and trained themselves. I will 
not trouble you with the arrangement of the time* table. I trust you 
will believe that the more valuable parts of education are most con* 
sidered, that the studies are varied as much as possible to prevent 
weariness. In the summer, the pupils walk twice a day with their 
governess ; in the winter, only once ; the scholars do not take regular 
walks, but have a playground exercise, which is used also when re- 
quired, for laundry purposes. After dinner, the scholars resume needle- 
work ; but are formed into classes during the afternoon, for instruction 
and examination. At five they learn lessons for the next day, consisting 
of a verse of the Bible, a hymn, a portion of Scripture history, of 
grammar, history, geography, or poetry, in turn ; and they do sums, 
write an exercise from dictation, or a composition on some useful 
subject. The latter practice I have found of great use in both classes ; 
for it exercises tiieir memory in reproducing what they have already 
learned, tests their proficiency in orthography and the right construction 
of tlieir sentences, and brings into action their thinking powers. 

Memory is easily cultivated, but to put down tlie thoughts correctly 
on a given subject is not an easy acquirement, even to those who have 
the power. Of course I do not mean that this or any other method 
will give good judgment ; but if the compositions be well considered, 
and a reason be required for each statement and opinion, and there 
be any such power in the mind, it will be brought out and strength- 
ened. 

Another plan I have is to engage them in drawing out genealogical 
and chronological ihaps. To make these plain to them, I teach them 
first to draw out their own family pedigree. To imprint the different 
races of kings of England on their minds, I teach them to paint each 
family a different colour. Yellow I have chosen for the Norman line, 
and blue for the Saxon : these being united in the person of Matilda, 
the Plantaganet line becomes green ; this is changed into pink and 
white for the houses of York and Lancaster. The line of Tudor join- 
ing these takes a paler hue of pink; and scarlet, being the colour of 
blood, is appropriate to the Stuarts. 

True blue, the colour of England, marks the Hanoverian dynasty ; 
and the Prince of Orange has hi* own colour» These maps are 
equally useful in both schoolrooms, but the pupils draw out the colla- 
teral branches more fully for themselves than I have cared to do for the 
scholars* room. 
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Map-drawing; is one of the most interesting modes of teaching geo» 
graphy ; and, though the maps may be drawn badly, the very attempt 
is useful in teaching them to aim at neatness and correctness. I would 
say the same of drawing, for 1 do not find talent for form and colour a 
common gift. French 1 consider an accomplishment, and therefore 
allow it only to be studied afler the more important avocations of the 
day have been completed. There is little danger of it being neglected ; 
but the English education I am so anxious to give them would be little 
thought of, were it not made so evidently the first object by myself and 
friends, whose higher station of life gives weight to our advice and 
teaching. 

I must say a few words on Sunday lessons, which I feel to be one of 
the greatest difficulties of a school of this kind. If they are too easy» 
there will be time for idleness; if too difficult, Sunday will be a dull 
day, which is a worse evil. Un intellectual minds cannot find occupa- 
tion for themselves; and as the generality of school-girls are unintel- 
lectual, I suppose it is necessary to employ them a good deal in task 
work — at least I have found it so, though I regret the necessity. 
School therefore commences, as usual, at half-past eight, and all the 
Scriptural lessons learned during the week, hymns, &c., are repeated; 
also those previously learned, catechism, &c., are said in classes, but no 
new lessons, except the collect for the day. After dinner, and after second 
church, they are occupied in writing out answers to questions prepared 
for them on the services of the day, reading interesting books given to 
them only on Sundays, either for their own instruction or aloud for the 
benefit of the younger or more ignorant girls; and, in the evening, 
generally in singing psalms and hymns — a never-failing and very inno- 
cent amusement. 

Yours, &c., M« £. R. 
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Construction op School Buildings.— "The voice of Nature forbids 
the infliction of annoyance, discomfort, or pain, upon a child, while engaged 
in study. If he actually suffers from position, or heat, or cold, or fear, not 
only is a portion of the energy of his mind withdrawn from his lesson, — all 
of which should be concentrated upon it ; — but, at that undiscriminating age, 
the pain blends itself with the study, makes part of the remembrance of it, 
and thus curiosity and the love of learning are deadened, and turned away 
towards vicious objects. This is the philosophv of children's hating study. 
We insulate them by fear ; we touch them with non-conductors ; and then, 
because they emit no spark, we gravely aver that they are non-electric bodies. 
If possible, pleasure ought to be made to flow like a sweet atmosphere around 
the early learner, and pain be kept beyond the association of ideas. You 
cannot open blossoms with a north-east storm. The buds of the hardiest 
plants will wait for the genial influence of the sun^ though they perish, 
while waiting. 

"The first practical application of these truths, in. relation to our Common 
Schools, is to School-house Architecture,— a subject so little regarded, yet 
so vitally important. Tlie construction of school-houses involves, not the 
love of study and proficiency only, but health and length of life. I have the 
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testimony of many eminent physicians to this fact. Tfaey assure me that it 
is within their own personal knowledge, that there is, annually, loss of life, 
destruction of health, and such anatomical distortion as render life hardly 
worth possessing, growing out of the had construction of our school-houses. 
Nor is this evil confined to a few of them, only. It is a very general cala- 
mity. I have seen many school-houses, in central districts of rich and popu- 
lous towns, where each seat, connected with a desk, consisted only of an up- 
right post or pedestal, jutting up out of the floor, the upper end of which 
was only about eight or ten inches square, without side-arms or hack-board ; 
and some of them so high that the feet of the children in vain sought after 
the floor. They were beyond soundings. Yet, on the hard top of these 
stumps, the masters and misses of the school must balance themselves, as 
well as they can, for six hours in a day. All attempts to preserve silence in 
such a house are not only vain, but crueL Nothing but absolute empalement 
could keep a live child still, on such a seat ; and you would hardly tnink him 
worth living, if it could. The pupils will resort to every possible bodily evo- 
lution for relief; and, after all, though they may change the place, they keep 
the pain, I have good reasons for remembering one of another .class of 
school-houses, which the scientific would probably call the sixth order of ar- 
chitecture, — the wicker-work order, summer-houses for winter residence, — 
where there never was a severely cold day, without the ink's freezing in the 
pens of the scholars while they were writing ; and the teacher was literally 
obliged to compromise between the sufierings of those who were exposed to 
the cold of the windows and those exposed to the heat of the fire, by not 
raising the thermometer of the latter above ninety degrees, until that of the 
former fell below thirty. A part of the children sufiTered the Arctic cold 
of Captains Ross and Parry, and a part the Torrid heat of the Landers, with- 
out, in either case, winning the honours of a discoverer. It was an excel- 
lent place for the teacher to illustrate one of the facts in Geography ; for five 
steps would have carried him through the five zones." — Horace Mann, 



INVESTIGATION OF THE LAWS OF INDICES. 

(Continued from p, 217.) 
The whole of the six laws may now be considered established when 
m and n are positive integers, and we have next to show that they are 
true when one or both of the indices are negative integers. 
In I. let m be positive, but n negative and « — g, 

1 a" 
.'. a" X a" » fl" X «.-« = a" X - = — = (IL*)» a"""** = a«+», (for — jf = «.) 

Next, let n be positive, but m negative and » — |9, 

a^ 
,\ fl"» X a» « a-P X a"* = — =, (IL), a"-P.=: a" + * 

aP 

Thirdly, let m and n be both negative, and ■*—/?, and — q respectively, 
.-. «■ X a» == a-P X fl-« = i X - = (I.), -J- = fl-(P+i) = a»+». 

* In resting an investigation on any law, we must, of course, be careful to use 
that law only to the extent to which it has been already proved. In the above 
instance, II. is properly referred to, because it is there used only for the case in 
whidi the indices are positive integers, and this case had been previously established. 
It will be found that the preceding remark has been attended to in all the references 
in this paper. 
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Heaoe the tot law ii eit«bUih«d for ntsttlve integral ladiaef • 
Again, a"* -I- a* «• «"* x a-» m a*-", by what hai Just been proved. And thb 
ii the second law. 

In III. let m be posUiTe, but n negatiie and <« — sf» 

.-. (««). - («-)-9 - — «, (HI), ~ « a— 1 = ««». 

Seeondlfi let n be positive, bnt m negative and » — p, 

.-. (a-)» - (a-P)« » (i)"«, (III. and VI.)-1 - «-p» - ««-. 

TliirdI J, let both m and it be negative, and -■ — p and — q respeetively, 

.-. (a-)« » (a-p)-««7-i-r- = 1 -► (I) -, (III. and VI.), 1 -•- 4: 

\ / \ / (a — p)*i aP aw 

oi aPi ■■ a""« 
Thus the third law is establiahed for negative integral indices. 

In IV. let » be positive, bnt m negative and « — /i. 



•»j was^r w^i 


!*• MKIT 


VOP 


aP' 


VaP 


V 


OP' 


•.^*-- 


^-- 


■-^i 


1 
VaP 


-,(IV.), 


p 


m 



Secondly, let m be positive, bnt fi negative and ■■ — ;. 

Let X t= jj/^m^ 
In every case this means that 4;" so™ 

1 I 

m m 

.'. * or >/«"? « ij^'a-" ■=, (by the first case),«-* = «** . 
Thirdly, let both m and 11 be negative, and =» — p and -<• 9 respectively. 

Here as before Of^ s^ a"* 

.•.«?-'! = a-P 
.«. a»q s aP 

p m 

.-. 4P, or y a«» = *y flP = «^ = a^ 
Hence the fourth law is true for negative integral indieeSf 

In y. and VI. let m be negative and <» — p, 

.-. a™ X i« = fl-P X J-P « i X Jt =, (V.),— ^ «= (a *)-p = (fl *)" 

aP iP '^ («ft)P 

Jm J— p X 1 flp ,a P 



Taking the reciprocals, we have 



a' 
b 



Hence the six laws are established, when the indices are positive or 
negative integers and we are now in a condition to complete the in- 
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vestigation, by showing that they are true when one or both of the in- 
dices are positive or negative fractions. 

Let 01 B -, and n » -;• where q and f are auppoied to be potitiTe, bnt p and r 

may be either positive or negative. (Of course, if m be an integer, q may be taken 
— If and if n be an integer, f » 1, so that the following investigations include 
the ease in which one of the indices is an integer.) 

P r 

Pnt a^ efl, and y » a% 
.'. ** «=* aP, and y" » «', 
.«. {j^y » (aP)», and (y)*> « («0S 
.'., (III.), *«• « eP», and y^« « a<% 
... (j?y) V =, (V.), *«»• X F^* « oP* X flV B (I.), aP»+v ; 

^^> (p) -. (VI.). ;^ = ^, -. (n.). «^-'" 

^ H+,. !i±i.' \*'- 

.'. *y=;^« —a q« «» a** *. 

And, - « S' aP«-v a a = a 

F ^ 

Hence, restoring the values of » and y, 

P ' P^£. 

a'x o"' =fl^ •, 

p i^ J_l 
anda^+a*'=a' % 

which are the first and second laws. 

P 1 

Again, \tta — a^ and, z ^ » * t 

.'. *< = aP , and z» = *', 

.-. (««»)' = (aP)', and (z» )•»=-(*')'» 
.-., (III.), *«»' == flP', and arv = **>% 

pr 

.-. z » a**-, 

jr p r 

Butar=:** =(a^)'. 

P r P' JP^i 



which is the third law. 



P 
Let now or » a*i , and w » s/^t 



.'. w' = *, or ii»»^ =3 *•, 

s 
^ P 

Bat to = i/ »t and ^r » a**. 
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which is the fourth law, for 2i = | ^ L. 

P p. 

FinaUji let jr = a^ , and v » 5% 

... (j.r)q =,{V.), *« X »«» " aP X JP -=,(V.)i (a*)^; 
and,(;) -,(VI.),^-j-p-,(VI.),(4) . 

p. 

Ma,i-(T)'i 

hence, restoring the yalaeg of tp and v, we have 

P P 5 

and, «'» + &'5 •I (|) % 

and these are the fifth and sixth laws. 

Since p and r may be either poaitive or negative, the preceding in- 
vestigation shows that the six laws of indices are true when m and 
n are positive or negative fractions, and the same has been shown 
when m and n are positive or negative integers ; hence these laws are 
true universally, and, my task is finished. T. W. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

Quss. 69. — Proposed by Mr. Salter , Durham. 

A gentleman ordered his cooper to make a vat which should con- 
tain 100 gallons of corn ; required the circumference of the bottom, the 
length of the staves being 4 feet. 

Answered by /. Sheppard, Qillingham ; and Mr. Righion, Ripley. 
Let 0? » the circumference of the bottom in fbet, 



' * 2 X 31416 
•'" 4 X 3-1416 



the radius of the bottom, 



=3 the area of the bottom, 



•*• o 1^1/? ~ t^c contents of the vat in c ft., 
3'I41o ^ 
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4r» 100 X 277-274 
•'* 3-1416" 1728 ' 

.*. # ■■ 7*1 feet, nearly. 

QuE8. 70.— Propojte^ by Mr. Allan, Fordtnoss. 

Let A B C D be a square ; from A draw a line to the middle of 
B C ; from B to the middle of D C ; from C to the middle of A D ; 
and from D to the middle of A B : required the area of the figure 
formed by the intersections of these lines. 

Answered hy Tom Tomkim ; iimilarly by F. JF. B., Pembroke 

Dock ; and Mr, Stollard. 

Let E, F, G, and H be the respective centrea of the aidea A B, B C, C D» and 
D A ; and let the line D E intersect A F and H C respectively in the points K and 
L, and B G in the points M and N ; then K L N M will be the fignre whose area 
is required. 

Because A H is equal and parallel to F C, therefore (E. 33. 1) A F is also equal 
and parallel to H C ; and in like manner E D is equal and parallel to B G ; there- 
fore K L N M is a parallelogram. 

Since the triangles A B F, B C G, &c. are equal to one another (E. 4. 1), there- 
fore I CBGb zBAF( and consequently the triangles A B F and B M F are 
equiangulari and I BMFs zABF^a right angle. Now as K L N M is a pa- 
ralielogrami and z M is a right angle, therefore all its angles are right angles. 

Because A E » E B, and £ K is parallel to B M, therefore A K « K M ; and 
in like manner B M -^ M N. Moreover the trisngles A K E and B M F being equal , 
BM » AK; but AK-KM and BM <» M N, therefore M N » K M ; conse- 
quently all the sides of the parallelogram K L N M are equal, and it has been 
shown that all its angles are right angleSf therefore it is a square. 

Now M N » B M, and K M *■ i A M| therefore the square K N is equal to thtt 
triangle A B M. But the triangles A B M, B N C, C L D, and D K A are equal to 
one another, and dso each equal to the square K N, therefore the square K N is 
equal to one fifth of the whole square A D C B. 

QuEB. 71,— Proposed 6y Ifr. O^Clazey, Durham. 

A ball| descending by the force of gravity from the top of a tower, 
was observed to fall ^ of the height in the last second of tim9* Find 
the height of the tower and the time of descent. 

Answered by Prismoid ; Mr. Broofies, Manchester. 

Here, S = ^ x 16^^ 
and by the question, . 

|S-(/-l)>x I6i, 
.\ ixfi X 16tV = (<-1)«x 16A» 
.«. ^ o. 8 4- '^^e » 5-44949, 
.-. S = (6-44949)' X 16^-477-625 feet, 
which is the h^ht of the tower as required, 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

J, Royds, Rochdale, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; W. StephenSi fiitfanay, ans. 
f)9, 70, 71 ; J. Brookes, Kay Street Academy, Manchester, ant. 69, 
70, 71 ; Prismoid, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; J. H. Barber, ans. 69 ; W. Wright, 
Bradfield Reading, aq8« 71 ; J. R. Stephens, Sithney, ans. 69, 70, 
71 ; A. Allen, Fordmoss, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; I. Sbeppard, Gillinghami 
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ans. 69, 70, 71 ; S, Bradford, ans. 70 ; F. W. B. Pembroke Dock, 
ans. 69, 70; J. Stollard, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; G. Barnacle, Empingham, 
ans. 69, 70, 71 ; Emma Royds, Hollingworth, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; T. 
Sothern, Burton Wood, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; F. Clutson, Stowey, ans. 69, 
70, 71 ; J. B. near Sheffield, ans. 69, 70 ; T. Murtimer, Linton, ans. 
69; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; G. B. Bush, Yeovil, ans. 69, 
70, 71 ; Nero, Berwick, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; J. Moffitt, Durham, ans. 69, 
70,71; W. Wakely, Marlbrough, ans. 69; Stainsfield Laddie, ans. 
69, 70, 71 ; H. Ford, Norham, ans. 69 ; J. O'CIazey, Durham, ans. 
69, 70, 71 ; S. Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 71 ; T. Wilson, Sebergham, 
ans. 69, 70, 71 ; F. R. Crampton, ans. 69, 70, 71 ; W. Righton, Rip- 
ley, ans. 69, 70, 71. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR SEPTEMBER, 1850. 

QuES. 72. — Proposed by J. H, 

What must be the length of spermaceti candles, seven-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, that six of them may weigh a pound ; the specific 
gravity of spermaceti being *943 ? 

QuES. 73. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins. 

A right cone and cylinder have the same base and perpendicular 
height ; it is required to determine the perpendicular heignt, when they 
have the same convex surface, the radius (r) of their bases being given. 

QuES. 74.— Propo5crf by Nemo, 

There is a tower standing upon a horizontal plane, whose height is 
60 feet, towards which a person was observed running at the rate of 5 
miles per hour ; at what rate is he approaching the top of the tower 
when he is 160 feet from the foot? 



Co Cotttfipotititxitfi. 



MMMMMMr^MMAMI* 



S. B. — ^Tonr query is too oomprehenrive, and involves points which do not fall 
within oar province. 

SuBSCRiBBR. — ^We have tried *' Johnston's Dictionary of GeO|praphy,'' and find it 
very accurate in the points on which we have tested it ; they are points too which 
we have invariably found wrong in previous publications of tlie same kind. 

Subscriber. — ^We omit the new Examination Statute, because it has been given 
in most of the papers already. 

W. W.— Your question is rather one for a lawyer : we do not feel competent to 
give an opinion. 

T. B.^ — ^The list alluded to has not reached us : we hope to be able to give such 
lists in future. 

L. W.— The case proposed being a new one, he had better apply to the Secretary 
of the Committee of Council. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE. 
{Continued from page 239, and concluded,) 

Lanottage, whether human or divine in its origin, has had a progress, 
superintended, no doubt, and directed by Providence, as all things are, 
but still effected by human agency. Nothing is recorded of a change 
in language anterior to the one which took place at the dispersion of 
that community, in the midst of which the Towerof Babel reared its 
presumptuous height towards heaven. The Almighty designed that 
the earth should be overspread with nations, and not that men should 
cluster together in a dense multitude around one particular spot ; and 
this design, which the men of Babel sought to thwart, was wrathfully 
enforced by the introduction of a miraculous confusion into the pre- 
viously uniform language of mankind. But whether this confusion was 
only temporary, or is to be understood figuratively, as an interposition 
which produced merely a discord in the counsels of the chief directors 
of the commonwealth, there must eventually have happened an emi- 
gration to other lands; and then, as new objects and new interests 
would thds claim human attention, a diversity in language would have 
naturally resulted. Wars, too, amongst the changes which they 
occasion, must have effected alterations of dialect; and, in process 
of time, a variety of agency may have naturally so played the part of 
revolution as sufficiently to occasion the diversity of languages which 
our many-tongued world now contains. 

It has thus happened that the Gothic, a language of Asiatic origin^ 
has given birth to the German, the Dutch, the Danish, the Swedish, 
the Icelandic, and the Anglo-Saxon ; in all of which there prevails a 
family likeness. And, in like manner, on the area of territory that 
formed the principal part of the ancient empire of Rome, we find the 
Italian, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the French nations, now 
speaking modifications of the Latin, variously diversified by the en« 
grafted languages of those tribes that descended from the cold barren 
regions of the north to seize the rich plunder of the Roman eagle. 

Before proceeding to make a few observations on the history of our 
own language, we may refer to a very striking feature in the history of 
two other languages — the Hebrew and the Greek* The Hebrew con- 
tinued to be the language of Abraham's descendants to a period pre- 
ceding the birth of Christ by about 400 years. It then ceased to be a 
living language, giving place to the corrupt Aramaic dialect, and also, 
as a consequence of the extension of Alexander's conquests, admitting 
to a great extent the supplanting language of Greece, which was 
generally understood in Palestine in our Saviour's tiine. Now, why 
were the Babylonish captivity and the expeditions of the Macedonian 
prince permitted by Providence thus to silence the livi.ng tongue of 
Israel ? Why was the sacred language, in which historians, and poets, 
and prophets uttered the dictates of Heaven's true and direct inspira- 
tion, suffered to pass away from the peculiar people, — so that when 
Malachi, the last of the Old Testament prophets, sealed up the vision 
and the prophecy, the Almighty sealed up also the lips of his ancient 

VOL. VIII. — ^NO. IX. K 
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worshippers, and cut the roots of growth from that tree which had 
borne the rich fruit of David's heavenly conceptions and of Isaiah*s 
realized futurity ? Evidently, as we think, for this reason — that when 
the walls of partition which had long divided the Israelites from other 
nations were broken down, and the world obtained free access to the 
once isolated land, it was better that the Hebrew, in which the sacred 
books were written* should cease to be a spoken language^ than undergo 
those gradual changes which might have occasioned much misunder- 
standing of the contents of the inspired volume. A dead language, 
unlike the dead of the human race, undergoes no corruption ; whereas 
a living language is liable to such alteration, in course of time, thai we 
can draw no distinct line between its ancient literature and its modern, 
and cannot understand the ancient with sufficient exactness. 

In like manner, the Greeks were a people inspired with a love of 
freedom, and enabled by Providence to maintain for a time their inde- 
pendence, and to form, amidst their progress in civilization, a language 
fit to be the depository and vehicle of a new revelation of Divine truth ; 
but that language like the Hebrew is dead, and the language of the 
New Testament like that of the Old is, therefore, in no danger of 
being corrupted. 

Here then is a part displayed of the manifold wisdom of the Creator. 
Two languages, that have ceased to be living ones, and are thereby 
settled — secured against corruption, in their idiom and structure, have 
been chosen for the transmission of Divine truth from generation to 
generation. The languages have been arrested in their progress, that 
the stream of Divine truth might have free course, uncorrupted in its 
mingling with the stream of time. Each language has died, but it is 
embalmed with sanctity, and it ** being dead yet speaketh." 

Let us now attend to a few particulars of the history of our own lan- 
guage ; let us remount the stream of its descent, and notice the prin- 
cipal affluents that have contributed to make it the mighty and mag- 
nificent river which we now behold. We have already said that the 
Anglo-Saxon is a derivative from the Gothic ; and the Anglo-Saxon is 
the mother tongue of the present Enghsh. More than three-fifths of 
our present stock of words are of Saxon origin, and, in particular, by 
far the greater number of our monosyllables, or radical terms, are 
referable to that origin. The Saxons, when they first came over from 
the opposite shores of Germany, to invade our island, were a barbarous 
people. The Romans, who had previously been in possession of Bri- 
tain, but had abandoned it in order to concentrate their strength for 
the defence of a more vital part of their unwieldy empire, had eventually 
benefited the rude Britons by the introduction of the institutions and 
manners of a civilized people. But the Saxons sought not to improve 
the inhabitants, but to exterminate them ; and !n this they so far suc- 
ceeded as to remove from the greatest portion of the island all traces of 
the original Celtic speech, on which the Romans had impressed but 
little alteration. The darkness however of Saxon barbarism, which 
overshadowed the land, was penetrated by a ray of civilized light, when 
Augustine and his missionary band came to preach the Christian faith 
to our benighted forefathers. Knowledge then raised her majestic 
head, and (charity appeared with her benignant smile; the cultivatioa 
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of written language was promoted ; and the Saxon phraseology, whkh 
had been all devoted to the expression of untutored thought and lasci- 
vious passion, began to mould itself into versification that breathed the 
lofty spirit of Christian morality. The Saxon language, however, was 
not allowed sufficient duration for much improvement to be eflfected 
in its style and structure. The learned among the Saxons, too, wrote 
more in Latin than in their native tongue ; and the great and good 
Alfred had not long gone down to his grave, after a series of honourable 
attempts to give literary dignity to his people*s langnage, when the 
Norman was seen brandishing his sword on the southern shore of^ 
England. 

The conquest by William brought Nor man -French into competi- 
tion with the Anglo-Saxon. Edward the Confessor had previously 
evinced a partiality for the language of France, and had promoted 
some use of it among his subjects ; but the tide of the Conquest 
threatened to make the Norman dialect supplant the Saxon. National 
antipathy, however, succeeded in a great measure in withstanding the 
efforts made for the extinction of the mother tongue of England ; and 
the actual result of the conflict was the formation of a diction interme- 
diate to the two, the Saxon tree still keeping its roots in the soil, and 
the Norman branch being grafted on the native stem. Here, then, to 
return to the original metaphor, is one tributary found pouring its 
waters into the main channel of Angk>-Saxon speech. That tributary, 
however, has had no great amount of permanent influence on our Ian- 
guage, except in altering the Saxon inflexions. The Saxon writers 
gradually declined the use of many of the Norman terms, and thus 
consigned a great mass of the less pure, though venerable, productions 
of their predecessors to the dust of neglect, which is now rarely 
stirred but by the hand of the antiquary. 

About the year 1340 flourished Robert de Brunne, the first of our 
poets whose Saxon comes near enough to the present English to be 
read with any reasonable facility. Between him and Chaucer the 
extensive cultivation of Latin literature had the effect of sending into 
our language a very valuable supply of Latin derivatives; and towards 
the close of Henry the Seventh's reign, the encouragement given to 
the study of Greek opened up another fountain, from which tributary 
waters found their way into the Anglo-Saxon stream. Thus the Latin 
and Greek formed two additional affluents to swell the tide and to 
augment its power. And by the time that Elizabeth was seated on 
the throne the genius of our national grammar began to exercise her 
guardianship, to fix our spelling and ponunciation, to enstamp with 
permanence our forms of thought, and to furnish us with a literature 
which subsequent changes of diction and of style have been insuffi- 
cient to exclude from the libraries and the understandings of our 
people. 

We have a language, then, which is made up of various but well 
blended elements. Its main thread is the Anglo-Saxon, and with that 
have been entwined the Norman-French, the Latin, and the Greek, 
which, if they have produced a material of motley colour, have pro- 
duced also a material of great strength and beauty, well fitted to form 
the pattern of every species of thought. Dr, Johnson has very war- 
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rantably said : " From the authors which rose in the time of Eliza--^ 
betli a speech might be formed adequate to all the purposes of use 
and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted from 
Hooker and the translation of the Bible ; the terms of natural know- 
ledge from Bacon ; the phrases of policy, war« and navigation from 
Raleigh ; the dialect of poetry from Spenser and Sidney ; and the dic- 
tion of common life from Shakspeare ; few ideas would be lost to man- 
kind for want of English words in which they might be expressed." 

Buty while we admit this judgment of Dr. Johnson to have been 
warrantably formed, it is not to be supposed that, since the glorious 
Elizabethan era of English literature, little has been done for the im-> 
provement of our language. It has been much improved in copiousness, 
in precision, and in elegance. A progress in science, such as that 
which has distinguished our country since the period above referred to^ 
must necessarily have carried with it an improvement of the language 
in which the doctrines of the learned and ingenious sought expression. 
The stricter inquiries of science have introduced a delicacy of distinctive 
meanings that almost likens a great proportion of our terms to the 
imperceptibly united bars of prismatic light. Language, being the 
utterance of thought, must keep pace with the progress of knowledge, 
though it cannot outrun it ; and the number of words, whether we go 
back to a human or a Divine source for the commencement of language^ 
must have been at first few, and afterwards progressively augmented, 
and always commensurate with the degree of knowledge attained by 
society. And therefore we say, that the point of advancement in know* 
ledge which our age has reached, as compared with that which was 
arrived at one or two centuries ago, must be expected to mark a point 
also of higher attainment in the capacity of language. Our modern 
accessions in this capacity have come chiefly from the Latin and the 
Greek, the simplicity of our etymological system rendering it very easy 
to adapt these plastic languages to the tenor of our own. If the Eng-* 
lish, as they emerged from barbarism, had been left to their own 
resources, they might have succeeded in so cultivating their vernacular 
speech as to adapt it eventually to all the purposes for which science 
has yet demanded expression. But it is by no means unfortunate, 
that in the polished and copious languages of Greece and Rome there 
were found by us a literature and philosophy, relieving us, to a great 
extent^ of the trouble of grammatical invention. The practice which 
we have indulged of extracting from the inexhaustible mines of Greek 
and Roman learning, the materials for moulding and embellishing our 
thoughts, has indeed involved some disadvantage, as the facility of 
such extraction has enabled pedantry todisfigure our language by mis- 
placed and unnecessary ornament; but the main representatives of our 
national authorship are free from such blemishes — the main tide of im* 
provement repels and refuses to mingle with such gross impurities. 
We have an established usage, constituted by a host of writers, whose 
immortal vigour successfully resists the invasions of feeble-minded in- 
novators, and preserves to our republic of letters both a requisite per- 
manency and a legitimate means of progress — both the dignity of 
attained excellence and the readiness to countenance judicious im- 
provement. When we think^ however, how in our generation men 
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have " run to and fro, and knowledge Iras been increased ;" how we 
have abounded in literary and scientific labourers who have inter- 
meddled with all knowledge ; we see, in the present state of our 
language, a fulness that bespeaks no early necessity of addition to its 
stores, in order to provide for the expression of what philosophy or art 
has yet to reveal. 

To what we have said may be added, in conclusion, a recommenda- 
tion of language as a subject of study for the general purpose of men- 
tal improvement. The study of the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome forms a most valuable discipline for the mind ; but on that we 
'will not now expatiate. It is to our own language we would princi- 
pally refer the reader, as to one in which, whatever be his rank or 
profession, he ought to be deeply interested, if he desires to fulfil the 
chief purposes of his existence, both as a member of the community 
and as an individual ; and he will 6nd it a most fruitful means of mental 
culture and gratification. 

Words interpose themselves between our own minds and the thoughts 
of other men's minds, just as the air is interposed between the eye and 
the objects of sight. As a clear atmosphere promotes a distinct per- 
ception of the things we look upon, so a perspicuous mode of expression 
enables us to discern properly the intended meaning of a speaker or 
writer. In reading^ therefore, we should be sure that we do really see 
through the words, which are but the medium ; that we get beyond 
them, to apprehend the thing itself, as it were, shining through them. 
And in writing, we should be careful that we use words in their strict, 
legitimate signification ; that they form, as it were, the pure conven- 
tional atmosphere, through which men may be expected to see the 
truth which we wish to communicate. Indistinctness in our concep- 
tions of the words we use ourselves, or find used by others, will act as a 
mist in the air, obscuring the object which we contemplate, or imposing 
an inaccurate idea of it on the mind. We ought, then, to make part 
of our study to consist in a careful examination of the language of some 
of our best standard writers; not to be content with general impres- 
sions of the scope of their meaning, but inquiring occasionally, as a 
good exercise for the mind, into the propriety and force of particular 
expressions and particular modes of arrangement in diction. We 
shall thus examine the structure of those curious implements with which 
reason works such wonders. We shall compare the means with the 
end; and shall gradually become acquainted with the variety of instru- 
ments with which our language has furnished us, and skilful in select- 
ing those vfhich are best fitted for giving shape to particular concep- 
tions. Accuracy in thought is essentially connected with accuracy of 
expression. For we think in words as well as utter by them. Our 
inner temple of imagination is built of language ; and according as 
words are misconceived by us, there is a derangement or a disproportion, 
-or an incompleteness in our mental structure. J. H* 
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In our last paper several words came under discussion which were 
erroneously supposed to contain a preposition. We will next take in 
hand one where a preposition has been frequently lost sight of. The 
verb irrita^re is wholly without etymological explanation in Liinemann. 
Some etymologists refer it to the Greek verbs tptd^eiv, q>idii'eiy, 
ioevd-eiy, and connect all these verbs with a root signifying red, as 
tnough the idea of inflaming were the first meaning. Forcelhni gives 
in part the derivation for which we shall contend, but with hesitation as 
well as want of completeness. The orthography adopted by Bentley, 
probably from the MSS., is inrita-^ so that the word has the appear- 
ance of being a compound frequentative verb. The notion of a fre- 
quentative is in agreement with the meaning which all assign to the 
wordy that of provoking ; and the first problem is to find a simple verb, 
whence it may be deduced. The middle syllable being long, it is very 
possible that the letters ri have lost a final consonant, for an ultimate 
root generally ends in a consonant ; and that consonant which is most apt 
to disappear when followed by a ^ is a guttural. Thus the substantive 
vita was probably once viv-ita or vic^ta, if we may judge from the 
related words viv-ere, wiotu-^ << food," and the forms vixi, vigere^ See, 
The verb nltor again seems in its participle nixus^ and derivative 
pernix, to make claim to an earlier form niciar, A still more apposite 
example is rite the adverb, which is but an abbreviation ofreete. The 
omission of a guttural before a t is familiar to the modem Italian in 
every word where the Latin presents to the eye this combination, as in 
ottOf dito^fatto^ laite, lattugaf petto, letto; as also in the correspond" 
ing French, huity dU, fatty laity laituey poitriney lit. Not unlike is 
the suppression of the guttural aspirate in the pronunciation of our own 
fig^ty flighty right y bought^ thought y &c. 

Going back to the verb titn/a-, and the suggested root rig or ricy we 
call to mind the habit of the Latin language to strengthen the imperfect 
tenses, as seen in pangoy pingoy pungoy and are so directed to ringory 
with its derivative rictui. Thus inrito, making due allowance for the 
preposition, would signify, ** I keep snarhng at;" and this is precisely 
the meaning of the word as used in Luciliiis. Inritita can^s quod 
homo quam planiu', dicit, ** what a dog when snarled at pronounces 
more plainly e'en than man," t. e, the letter R. Donatus was only 
slightly in error when (Andr. III. 4, 18) he remarked ; dueitur verbnm 
(inritatus) a canibus qui restrictis dentibus hanc litteram, R, imitantur ; 
and what there is here of error disappears from his note on the Adel. 
iv. 2, 18, irritari proprie canes dicuntur. It is in this very note that 
the above quoted line of Lucilius has been preserved. Plautus too uses 
the word in its primitive sense (Capt. iii. 1, 25), Ne can6m quidem 
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inrititam ydlutt quisquam iniit4rier ; s&ltem si noa ddriderent, dinte$ 
ut restringerent. Thus the letter R is the one essential element of 
ringi as well as of hirri-ref and probably also of the Greek tped-tiy. 

The word tnrtVo- suggests another, the etymology of which seems to 
have been misunderstood. Eixa has been referred to eptc* That 
these two- words may be ultimately connected is highly probable; but 
that particular derivation has always a claim to preference, which lies 
within the limits of a language, more especially if it account for the 
precise form of a word. Now repulsa^ noxa^ impen$af stand in evident 
and immediate relation to the verbs repel" (repello)^ noo (noceo)^ tm- 
pettd' ; ta being a suffix attached to these verbs, just as a suffix ta is 
attached to the verbs viv- *' live," $eqU' *' follow" in order to make vita 
and secta; and, indeed, we may assume that the two suffixes sa and ta 
are but varieties of each other, seeing that the perfect participles and 
so-called supines of the Latin verb are formed now with a t, now with 
an s. As regards meaning, the words snarling and growling are with 
us all but equivalents for quarreling ; and jarring is another example 
where the roughness of the letter R is similarly turned to account in 
the fprmatioQ of language. The same may also be the origin of the 
Greek epii*, Bixa, we may add, is without etymological remark in 
Liinemann. 

Supplicinm is another word which it may be useful to consider, more 
because the chain of meaoiogs has been misunderstood than from any 
error in the derivation of its form, though even on this head all is not 
right in our dictionaries. As imperium, gaudium^ odium ^ are imme- 
diately deduced from the verbs impera'^ gaude^; od» (of that obsolete 
imperfect, whence odisse with the long vowel is a correctly derived 
perfect) ; so supplieium should perhaps be referred to the verb sup- 
plica- , rather than at once to the adjective supplex. Of course, the 
verb itself comes from this adjective, precisely as the verbs mndieo', 
incftca-, remiga^, come from the nouns vindec", indee-, remeg^^ (nom. 
vindex^ index, remex). These may appear little matters, but it is 
far better to attend to them than, like Liinemann, to commit the incon- 
sistency of saying that vindex and judex are deduced (torn tnndico 
and jWtco, while he himself admits that with tTufieo n^adremigo the 
stream runs the other way, so that they flow from the nouns index and 
remex.* Supplex itself is, of course, from suh, and plec-, which is 
more familiar in the strengthened form plect^, and is the origin of 
the substantive plita^ whence the secondary verb plica-re. 

We now come to the more difficult question of the meaning of these 
little words euh and plec* The first meaning commonly given in our 
dictionaries to the preposition is *' under,'^ while its original sense of 
'*up'' is almost thrown out of sight. Yet its derivatives, sup-er, 
sup^eri, sup-erior, sup-remue, summns, with the Greek vwarocj a tide 
of Jupiter himself, as well as the ordinary term by which the Roman 
consul is designated in the Greek historians, all agree in expressing 
elevation. The idea of " up" is also clearly seen in the compounds 

* Errors of this class are not infrequent in Greek Lexiconi, ywos for example 
being derived from ytvw, or yvyvopMif and met versa, /ihpofx.tu from futpos. 
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suhducerCy subvehere, sustinere^ suspendere^ &c. It is tnie, that when 
an object has been raised up to another, so that its further upward 
progress is stopped, it then lies beneath it; and thus a secondary 
notion of ** under" naturally results from the original notion. Our 
own preposition up is indisputably the same word as sub, the b of the 
Latin being changed to a tenuis, as in the English words lip and slip 
by the side of the Latin iab-ium and /a6-t. Secondly, the meaning 
of the word plec is not so much ** a fold " as *' a flat surface." The 
comparative Etymologist would expect to find this word plec* appear- 
ing in German with two aspirates in place of the tenuesp and c, such 
being the law which subsists between the two languages. Accordingly 
the word occurs in German, ^sflach, " flat," " level," whence flache, 
'* a flat surface," and flack, *' a floor." It is thus that the Latin 
verb applicare has for its first meaning that which Lunemann places 
fourth in his series, viz. : *^ to place one surface in contact with 
another," and the familiar phrase applicare navem terrae, which he 
quotes under his second head, would have served for a very apposite 
example : ** to bring a ship alongside a quay in order to land." Our 
own language uses the derivative apply in precisely the same sense 
as in the geometrical phrase : '* Apply the triangle A B C to the 
triangle D E F," or the medical expression of ** applying a plaster." 
In this medical sense, by the way, the Latin word itself is repeatedly 
used by Pliny. Again in : duplices manus ad sidera toUunt, the 
epithet duplices is not an idle synonym for duas, but tells us that the 
open palms are placed against each other in the attitude of prayer. 
In agreement with this meaning, simplex signifies ** one-fold " (or in 
German '' einfach") t. e, *^ consisting of a single surface," the first 
syllable meaning *' one," as in singulis semel, simulj &c. Indeed, 
our own term fold meant originally not a bend, such as that by which 
a single flat surface of paper, &c. is doubled so as to constitute two 
.flat surfaces ; but is itself merely one *' flat surface," being closely 
related to the noun fleld^ or, as the Germans write it, feld, which 
their dictionaries translate ^* a field," ** a plain." Of course the sim- 
plest process by which a single sheet of paper can be made into two 
or more surfaces is by bending, so that the one meaning naturally 
leads to the other. 

With this preface, we now assert that supplex obtained its notion of 
a suppliant from the open palms being held up towards the superior 
or offended person. It is not improbable that the first connection 
between this attitude and the idea of submission or humiliation grew 
out of the vanquished soldier presenting his hands to his conqueror, 
that they might by him be bound for greater security, so that the 
phrase dare manus came to signify ^^ surrender."t The hands being 
opened is an essential element in this process, whereas the closed fist 
{pugnus) is the natural instrument and symbol of fighting (pugnare). 

* Flee itself is a word of two elements, pal and ec, the former of which is seen 
inpal-amf pla-no; paUma, pal'Ud-f and virtually in pandOfpat-eOf pat-ina, pat-era, 
&c. Bat these ultimate inquiries need not be here pursued. 

f And oonyersely, vineere meant to bind before it meant to conquer. The 
words vifun, vinetus, vinculum, all point to a verb vineere rather than vineire. 
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We. go one step further, and contend that the earlier use of supplex 
is seen where it stands as the epithet of manus, as in the phrase of 
Cicero : Tendit ad vos Vestalis supplices manus. Of course the atti- 
tude of the bent knee is also common, though not always found in the 
suppHant, and we do not believe it is at all alluded to in the original 
meaniog of the word supplex* 

Another and perhaps more difficult question is, bow the idea of 
punishment attaches itself it to the word suppUcium* Liinemann and 
Grotefend, after Schelier, explain the connection by the act of '' kneel- 
ing down to be beheaded "-—das niederkniea urn gekopft zu werden— 
an explanation which would be more acceptable if the word were 
limited to capital punishments, and if it would at the same time 
account for the peculiar phrase, suppiicium sumere — ** to inflict 
punishment/^ * Now this phrase is so similar to that of poenas sumere^ 
as at once to suggest a more plausible solution of the difficulty. If 
suppiicium denote the modum supplicandi — '* the means by which a 
suppliant expresses his contrition," as *^ an offering to appease wrath," 
'* a propitiatory gift"— 'the matter becomes clear; and such, we 
affirm, will be found to be the real meaning of the word. Thus^ 
Varro uses it of the victims slain to appease a god ; and here, at any 
rate, the idea of the bullock bending his head to receive the axe will 
be wholly out of place. At other times, it seems to denote '' gifts, as 
jewels, money, &c., to appease a human foe." Hence, by an easy 
process, as poena meant originally ^^ a fine" or '^ compensation,'^ and 
to receive this was in effect to punish the offender, so suppiicium 
sumere — '^ to take a propitiatory gift" — would have the same significa^ 
tion. Thus, the secondary idea of punishment would attach itself in 
the same way to poena and suppiicium. This being the case, our die* 
tionaries would perhaps be improved if they substituted, for what they 
now present to us, something of this kind : 

Supplic'ium {supplica-re, vb.), sb. n., a propitiatory gift, whether 
to the gods (including victims, Varr. R. R. ii. 5), Plant. Rud. proL 
22 ; and Epid. v. 2, 59 ; Liv. xxii. 57 ; Sal. Cat. 9 — or to man, Sal. 
Jug. 46. 2. Hence, sumere suppiicium de aliquo, (Cic. pro Rose. Am. 
24; Caes. B. G, i. 31,) literally, to take a propitiatory gift from any 
one ; but meaning, to punish any one. Compare sumere poenam de 
aliquo. 3. Hence, generally, punishment — including even capital 
punishment — Cic. de Orat. ii. 62 ; and in Verr. v. 26; Caes. B. G. i. 
27, 31 ; vii. 4, 5, 26, &c. 

Aug. 17, 1850. Claudius. 
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ON THE CONNECTION BETWEEN PRACTICAL TRAINING 
AND CATECHETICAL OR OTHER INSTRUCTION IN 
WORKS OF INDUSTRY. 

Tfl£ publication of another of the Finchley Manuals of Industry — that 
upon Household Work — induces us to resume the notice of a subject 
of which we endeavoured to point out the importance in a former 
number. Our object then was, to show that it is not only practicable, 
but a positive duty, to introduce into our national and other schools for 
the poor instruction in works of industry. We propose now to make 
some observations upon the connection of such instruction with prac- 
tical training, with the view both of showing its value, when it is all 
that can be given in the school, and also of ofTering some suggestions 
upon the means of occasionally combining practical training with ver* 
bal instruction, where the industrial system itself cannot be fully carried 
out. 

Believing that the appearance of these manuals is a very important 
step towards the proper education of the poor, we are desirous of drawing 
attention to the advantages which may arise from the use of them, and 
of doing what we can towards removing the objections or rather ob- 
stacles to their adoption, which may be supposed at first sight to sug- 
gest themselves to those who may peruse them. We have recently 
met with a little book, entitled '* Lessons on Housewifery,'' by Mr. 
White, Hon. Sec. to the Finchley Schools, which was drawn up as a 
manual of instruction for the use of the girls' school. This seems to 
have been, as it were, the germ of the Finchley Manuals, now in 
course of publication. In its preface, the author says : — *' It appears 
desirable that when children are learning to read, at least some portion 
of their time should be given to words relating to their most important 
temporal duties, because they will thus be likely to gain both the dis- 
position and the ability to perform these duties well, and because they 
will otherwise grow up with a distaste for them.'' He then observes: 
— ** It will readily be admitted, that such reading as is found in this 
book will not alone enable the girl to perform \he chief household du- 
ties, just as learning the alphabet will not enable her to read ; but the 
** lessons" may prove first steps. The living voice of the teacher 
should be the chief instrument of instruction ; and, whenever it is prac- 
ticable, girls should, when at school — the only available time — be sys- 
tematically trained in the performance of household duties, in kitchens, 
wash-houses, and other offices, in immediate connection with the ordi- 
nary school room." Of course, practical systematic training is the best 
and most eil'ective mode of teaching works of industry ; and, however 
warmly we may recommend the use of the manuals, we do not for a 
moment suppose that the mere act of learning them, or of teaching a 
girl out of them, will of itself qualify her to cook, or wash, or properly 
perform any other household work. But what we confidently assert is, 
that these books are of great value as first steps, and for turning chil- 
dren's attention at an early period to their most important temporal 
duties, instead of filling their heads with knowledge, which, however 
harmless or improving in itself, can be of little practical use ; and 
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wliich, tmder present circumstance, is more likely to puff up, than 
either to open or enlarge the minds of poor children, by making- them 
fancy themselves above the station in which God has placed them, 
because they may happen to have been taught a few facts, which their 
betters — their masters or mistresses — never heard of. And, it must be 
remembered, that we are justified in supposing that by the use of these 
books not only will tlic knowledge contained in them be communicated 
to the children, but that knowledge explained and brought down to the 
level of their capacities by the living voice of the teacher, in subjects, 
vith many of which she is herself practically familiar, so that, without 
Laving kitchen or wash-house attached to the school-rootn, she may 
nevertheless, by simple reference to what she knows is constantly 
taking place at the child's home, render much of her industrial 
teaching thoroughly practical. 

Nor are these manuals without value as intellectual and moral exer- 
cises. In the ** Lessons on Housewifery," now before us, the writer 
has, to use his own words, '* combined the art and science of house- 
wifery with moral considerations. Important principles and simple de- 
tails of practice are presented in one page. This may lead some to 
suppose that the subject is above the comprehension of ordinary school 
girls, and parts may be so. But the endeavour to comprehend will 
strengthen the mind, and it appears desirable that a school-book on 
household duties should be such as might be used with advantage in 
after life. The writer believes that the mingling together in read- 
ing moral considerations with practical details is advantageous for 
children who read but little, and he was unwilling to lose the opportu- 
nity of presenting important truths to their notice." To show how hap- 
pily and effectively this may be done we give the following extract, 
and we do so the more willingly, because, in the latter part, it carries 
on the argument to which we are now addressing ourselves : — 

** There is in woman's mind an instinctive disposition to make herself 
agreeable to man, and such is her duty. But young and thoughtless women 
commonly endeavour to make themselves pleasing to the men by adorning 
the body with finery, and by dressing the face with smiles. And these arts 
and wiles of the young and thoughtless do sometimes beget affection in 
others ; but it is the affection of those who are also thoughtless, and poverty 
and misery are the common results. > This instinctive desire to render her- 
self agreeable to man is shown, in the virtuous woman, by an endeavour to 
learn and perform her particular duties, and the study and doing of these 
duties will not only enable the young to gain the affection of the intelligent 
and virtuous of the other sex in youth, but will also enable them to secure 
that affection throughout the whole of life. That the woman may under- 
stand and perform well her household duties, it is necessary that the girl 
should think about them, and that her hands should be trained to them. 
In thinking about household duties, a girl may be advised by reading, and 
by the oral instruction of her mother or schoolmistress ; and she should 
t&nk why every particular part of her household duty is performed as well 
as Aoio it is performed ; because, knowing why as well as how, everything done 
gives satisfaction in labour, that is, makes our labour pleasant. Knowing 
why a thing is done enables us to put right any accidental errors in doing it. 
It enables us to alter our manner of proceeding under change of circum- 
stances, and to discover new and better modes of proceeding. Above all, 
the faculty of reasoning, of knowing why as well as how, is the faculty which 
God has given us for our guidance in life." 2 
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In the preface to the <^ Fiochley Manual on Household Work" there 
is also the following judicious remark to the same effect : — 

*^ That hoys and girls may hecome good and useful men and women — 
sound, virtuous^ and valuable members of the community — they must leara 
to thM, and to think to a food purpose. This, in truth, is the great object 
of education — or^ rather, it is education itself— to make people think and act 

WISELY." 

It is surely undeniable, that the exercise of the mind upon subjects 
which are to be practically followed up in after life must, in the case 
of the poor, have an especial tendency to elevate and strengthen \U 
For^ whilst other knowledge may be said to be heldi as it were, in 
abevance when the possessor of it is engaged in actual labour, indus- 
trial knowledge on tne contrary will then 1^ in a state of growth and 
increase. The why and the wherefore will be daily more and more 
appreciated; and the mind, having been already trained and habituated 
to occupy itself with the works in which the hand is engaged, will find 
pleasure in the exercise, and encouragement also, as it will not fail 
from time to time to discover simpler and more direct methods of 
accomplishing them. Add to which, that the short time during which 
the poor remain at school rarely allows them to make such progress in 
the other kinds of knowledge, as to render them capable of carrying 
on the pursuit of it in after life by themselves. 

AgaiUi woral apd religious instruction, when in childhood connected 
with instruction in works of industry, is most likely to retain its hold 
upon the mind, and to grow and increase as life goes on. The girl 
wliQ has been taught that ** housewifery is the business for which 
woman is specially adapted, and that in housewifery she attains for 
herself the greatest share of happiness, and diffuses the greatest share 
of happiness on those around her/' will, as she grows up, enter more 
and more into the truth of this, as she has opportunities of comparing 
the good housewife with the bad one. She will be encouraged to go 
on in the good way that has been shown her with increased diligence 
and cheerfulness, when she perceives (as she will^ and as she was 
taught when a child that she would,) '^ that the tender cares of 
smoothing the hair of her child, and preparing the savoury food for 
her husband, foster all her best affections." 

And now we must offer one or two suggestions upon the means of 
occasionally combining practical training with verbal instruction, where 
the industrial system can only be partially carried out. And here we 
wouki remark, that the introduction of industrial instruction will open 
a most useful field for the occasional assistance of those ladies who take 
an interest in the education of poor children, and often devote much of 
their time to promote it. We would even venture to say, that such 
instruction will be scarcely less beneficial to the giver than to the 
receiver. Unhappily, of late years, instruction in household matters 
has been sadly neglected, particularly in the education of the upper 
division of the middle classes. The error, like every other, has, to no 
small extent, affected those immediately beneath them ; and it is to be 
feared that there is many a wife, in every grade of English society, who 
ia but very imperfectly qualified to superintend the household under her 
care. And this, again, as we observed in a former number, has en- 
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couraged servants to presume upon the ignorance of their superintend- 
ants, and to profess themselves competent to do everything ; vfhen, in 
reality, they can do literally nothing as it ought to be done. Now we 
can scarcely imagine a less huroiliatingy or rather a more interesting, 
mode of drawing the attention of young ladies to such matters, than to 
request them to instruct and question the elder children in our day- 
schools upon the subjects taught in the Finchley Manuals. The act 
of explaining them (as women only ever explain) to the young and 
uninitiated will form an admirable preparation for the performance of 
the duty of superintending domestic servants. It will also afford 
many opportunities of becoming acquainted with the capabilities of 
particular children for service, and of occasionally rewarding an atten- 
tive and clever child for the progress she may make in school, by 
allowing her to come now and then to the house of her instructress, 
that she may there see in practice what at school she has been taught 
in theory. And, if the child avails herself properly of such oppor- 
tunities (as a good child will rarely fail to do), it will often lead to 
obtaining for her a place. This, too, will induce the parents to keep 
their children longer at school, and thus lessen one of the greatest 
obstacles to permanent improvement with which the conductors of 
schools have to contend. And the bigger and older the children are 
the less difficulty there will be in allowing them occasionally to come 
to the houses of respectable persons to assist their servants. Thus 
much practical training may be combined with verbal instruction with 
little expense or trouble, and without having offices for cooking, and so 
forth, attached to the school-house. And it is evident, that when the 
rudiments of useful arts, of cooking, &c., are once thoroughly fixed in 
the mind, every occasion of seeing others practise them will become 
available, and assist in forwarding the practical training of the observer. 
Whereas, without such previous knowledge, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, such opportunity would have been allowed to pass un- 
noticed, or rather would hardly have been available, because the ob- 
server was not possessed of sufficient previous knowledge to enable her 
to turn them to account. 

That the foregoing observations are, for the most part, applicable to 
the education of boys is sufficiently obvious. In their case, how- 
ever, as we may perhaps endeavour to show on another occasion, 
practical training may often, without much difficulty, in the country, 
be combined with oral instruction under the eye of the master. 
Meanwhile, in order to turn the attention of others to the subject, and 
to prove that occasional employment in works of industry will not in- 
terfere with the boys' progress in other kinds of learning, during the 
short period that they are allowed to remain at school, we will con- 
clude with an extract, which we have just made, from Mr.. T. H. 
Browne's report on Parochial Union Schools : — 

" Industrial training for hoys, ought, I am convinced, to consist mainly in 
the cultivation of land. Sedentary employments, requiring ingenuity, are 
scarcely practicable in workhouses. Neither are they so favourable to 
health, or to moral training, as the cultivation of land can be rendered. 
The alternation of school and hard work on the same day, work such as will 
not suffer the thoughts to ramble, and consequently allows the mind to rest. 
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while the bad feelings of human nature slumber for want of fuel to feed 
upon, cannot fail to have a very beneficial effect, both morally and intel- 
lectually, upon pauper boys. It is remarkable also that boys employed in 
field-work make greater progress than those who are not so employed, 
although the latter may give to^study nearly twice as much time as the 
former. Thus, al Helper, where the boys had been regularly employed in 
field-work for some months before my last visit, I found them not only in 
an excellent state of discipline, but more advanced and more intelligent than 
in any school in my district, with the single exception of Kirkdale/' 
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'^ I WILL account him a god," said an old heathen philosopher, ** who 
can properly divide and define" a sentence which, without impiety, 
we might thus interpret ; that as far as language is concerned, next to 
our debt for the divine gift itself, comes our obligation to those who 
prevent its corruption or abuse. The fact of the continual fluctuation 
of language has been admitted, *' Usus verborum vetus interit :*' it has 
been deplored, 

" Our sons their father's failing language see ; 
And such as Chaucer was, will Dry den be." 

Plans have been devised to retard, if not altogether to prevent, this 
fluctuation. Our own writer, Swif\, was at one time deeply interested 
in the formation of a society* for this purpose — A Language Assur- 
ance Society — an association for the prevention of cruelty to words, 
by which the terms in our language should be protected from the 
torturing and twisting of barbarous authorship, and by which each 
word should be required to perform its due and legal service, and not 
be made a slave of all work, doing duty for half a dozen. But an 
arbitrary society, calling to account guilty authors and censuring 
blunders ahready made, was not likely to answer; and Swift accomplished 
more by his example than he was ever likely to have done by the 
precepts of his college. 

To fix language absolutely would be " impossible if it were endea- 
voured, and would be foolish if it were possible." Independently of 
our necessities, there are always two great agencies at work to prevent 
any such absolute fixity — one from above, and the other from beneath; 
the former tending for the most part to improve, accidentally to corrupt; 
the latter invariably to corrupt national diction. In the present stale 
of society both these causes are marvellously active ; by the influence 
from beneath, we mean that which is exercised by the imperfectly 
educated, who, possessing, it may be, real talent, or valuable informa- 
tion on some particular subject-matter, throw without hesitation 
their thoughts into type, and are successful in gaining the public at- 

* Even admitting tke practicability of such a plan, we have some reason to think 
tkat not a single member of Swift*s proposed council was qualified, by etymological 
knowledge, to do anything more than prevent innovations upon the English language 
as it then stood. Swift himself had strong prejudices against the use of certain 
words, and an utter contempt for coBventional jargon of afi kind8.--See hia '* Hints 
for Polite ConYors^tion.^' 
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tentioD. In such cases, ignorance of the etymology of words leads to 
an unguarded use of them; neither is this ignorance corrected by any 
induction made from wide or careful reading of good authors in our 
own language. At the same time, it may be added, that the want of 
extensive acquaintance with our best native>riters must and does render 
the diction not only incorrect but limited and poor. The perpetual re- 
currence of the same term fixes it in the ear and mind of the reader, 
and it ia probably to this poverty tbnt we owe that stiff, wearisome 
newspaper phraseology from which the better journals of our own 
time have seen the necessity of escaping. Far back as Shakspeare 
stands in the history of our language, we may safely affirm that had 
his diction been diligently studied, and boldly used, our language 
would have been for all ordinary and practical purposes infinitely 
richer than it is at present ; as it is, by far the greater number of his 
most expressive words are in suspension — not forgotten, not ignored, 
but not used. And here we may observe, that, though a priori it might 
have been a question whether the press would have been moie active 
in preserving or destroying the integrity of language, the latter has 
been actually its effect, there seems to be no probability that the 
prophecy of Pope, before quoted, will be fulfilled. This is owing to 
the fact, that the press has hitherio been in the hands chiefly of the 
intelligent and informed ; nor should we forget that it has, in the works 
of our old writers, saved and stored for us an armoury of words only 
waiting for those who will take the trouble to examine, and who have 
the power to prove and wield them. 

The corruption from above has been of an altogether different cha- 
racter : its effect has been not to pervert language by mere ignorance 
of words, but by imperfect knowledge of things ; less to limit language 
by the forgetfulness of old words, than to embarrass it by the intro* 
duction of new ones, hastily invented and adopted : we say hastily, 
though we see not how this can be guarded against. New discoveries 
in science are made, or supposed to be made, to which new terms 
must be applied. Further discoveries show that the terms thus ap» 
plied are improper or inadequate. New classifications are rendered 
necessary ; terms already invented now serve to comprehend species or 
individuals which, in an earlier stage of knowledge, could not have been 
classed under them. Nor does the mischief by any means end here. 
Science cannot keep its terms, whether apt or erroneous, to itself: it is 
continually throwing off words which are absorbed metaphorically or 
otherwise into common usage. The theory on which they were founded 
is exploded, and the words remain, if the error existed for any con- 
siderable time, to commemorate, if not to perpetuate, what is now dis- 
covered to be an absurdity. Sir Thomas Browne has noticed some- 
thing akin to this, when he sajrs that many errors, with regard to 
facts, have been continued in existence merely by similes. New dis- 
coveries, or supposed discoveries, in science are for a time the pets of 
the public in the present age ; and scientific terms are greedily picked 
up and used wherever they are conceived to be appropriate. 

Other kinds of influence upon language from above might be men- 
tioned ; as, where writers of ability (and it is not an uncommon failing) 
make use of a long, learned word, instead of its more simple equiva- 
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lent, doing the same thing authoritatively which the vulgar do ridicu- 
lously :* and this, in some instances, to show their learning; in others, 
to improve the modulation of their sentences. It is from above, too, that 
isy from the well informed, that the introduction of foreign words into 
our language mainly proceeds. We are far from condemning this 
practice absolutely. If by such an usage we set forth the idea which 
we are anxious to express more accurately by a single line, by a single 
shade, we are surely justified. If our own language really does not 
supply us with what we want, the sooner the alien is naturalized the 
better. 

If our language is to be a full and perfect exponent of our thoughts, 
we must not object to the multiplication of words. Let us not hesi- 
tate to make it complete from a fear of making it difficult. It is 
always better to increase the number of our words by direct importa- 
tion, than to make our ideas indistinct by various usages of the same 
term ; and, as regards trouble, a language which is to be spoken over 
a large portion of the globe may be worth some trouble in studying. 
Every justly added word implies an increase of knowledge, or a better 
division of it. We speak of the difficulties of language ; no one ever 
yet complained that it was too accurate. We refer here, of course, only 
to words generic or specific ; for anything like an attempt at giving a 
distinct designation to unimportant individuals of a class would be 
absurd, t 

And here it may be observed, that were we to watch the progress of 
the depravation of words, we should probably find that a needless de- 
parture from the original, or strictly etymological, sense had taken 
place by far the most frequently in those which are of classic deriva- 
tion ; first, because the words of the Celtic and German stocks are /or 
the most part expressive of simpler ideas ; and, secondly, because the 
integrity of words of this kind have been under a double guardianship, 
viz., that both of the learned and the vulgar (and we know how obsti- 
nately the latter retain even their provincialisms), whereas the words 
of classic origin have been continually subject to the loose usage of 
those who could not correct their conceptions by reference to primary 
meanings. A third reason may be, the mox^ forcible introduction of 



* We may observe a farther parallelism of those higher and lower inflaences. 
Corresponding with the terms introduced from the higher sciences hy the edu- 
cated are the technical words used by the operatives in the arts, as nautical ex- 
prefsionSy &c. ; and there is a slang of the higher orders, borrowed from the opera, 
which may not unjustly be compared with that which we might trace to the galleries 
of third-rate theatres. 

t For the following reasons t '' It is necessary in the application of names to things 
that the mind should have distinct conceptions of the things, and retain also the 
particular name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar appropriation to that 
conception. But it is beyond the power of human capacity to frame and retain dis- 
tinct conceptions of all the particular things we meet with ; every bird and beast 
men see, every tree and plant that affects the senses, could not find a place in the 
roost capacious understanding. If it be looked upon as an instance of prodigious 
memory that some generals have been able to call every soldier in their army by his 
proper name, we may easily find a reason why men have never attempted to give 
names to each sheep in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads, &c.'' — Univerfol 
Grammar, by Sir John Sioddart {reprint /rom Eneyelopadia MetropoUtana), 
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classic words — a circumstance which will be referred to in an extract 
we shall make presently. 

Hence might be deduced an argument in favour of classical study, 
as tending not merely to the better understanding of many words in 
our language, but to the preservation of it from unnecessary changes of 
sense for the future. 

Some writers appear to speak of language as if it were controlled in 
its transitions by a kind of happy necessity, and as i^ the mass of a 
people were guided by an instinct almost providential in the adaptation 
of their words to their wants, feelings, and conceptions. We do not 
deny this altogether, but such a notion may unquestionably be carried 
too far. There is probably not a language in existence in which there 
are not to be found idioms and usages inconvenient, circumlocutory, 
inadequate, unaccountable. 

Guizoty when defining civilization, thus expresses himself: — ** Com- 
mon sense gives to words their ordinary signification, and common 
sense is the genius of humanity. The ordinary signification of words 
is formed by degrees, and has its origin in facts. Whenever a fact is 
observed which it is possible to express by an already recognised term, 
it is, if we may so express it, naturally included in that term ; the 
meaning of the word is extended and enlarged, until the different facts, 
the different ideas which, by their nature, ought to be connected, be- 
come gradually united and concentrated under one term.'' He then 
proceeds to say that '' words of science, being the invention of one or 
two individuals, are often less true than common words." 

Now, with regard to the latter part of this extract, if the facts on 
which the science is grounded are fully ascertained, and the words in 
the first instance are properly chosen, they cannot rightly be said to 
be '* less true," though they may be more liable to perversion than 
those which have had a more gradual and general origin ; and, as re- 
- gards the prior statement, we deny altogether that words are neces- 
sarily, by vulgar or common usage, allowed to expand, and to receive 
all the ideas which justly and properly come under them. Let us take, 
for instance, the word '* morality" in our own language; here a pre- 
cisely opposite process has taken place. The word is a good word, 
naturally and primarily one of extensive signification, implying the 
general habits as they depend on disposition and character. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear a man who is admitted to be envious, proud, 
malignant, deceitful, ungenerous, passionate, occasionally intemperate, 
still allowed the credit of being at any rate a moral * man, always pro- 

* Dr. Johnson, whom no one can charge with a design to undermine principle, 
like Home Tooke, by the agency of language, so far from using the word in question 
in its cant sense, has, in his own writings, gone perhaps to the other extreme. Of 
Collins he says, '' His morals were pure, and his opinions pious ; in a long continu- 
ance of poverty, and long habits of dissipation, it cannot be expected that any cha- 
racter should be exactly uniform. There is a degree of want by which the freedom 
of agency is almost destroyed, and long association with fortuitous companions will 

at last relax the strictness of truth, and abate the fervour of sincerity ^ 

It may be said that at least he preserved the source of action unpolluted ; that his 
principles were never shaken ; that his distinctions of right and wrong were never 
confounded, and that his faults had nothing of malignity or design, but proceeded 
from some unexpected pressure or casual temptation." — Life of Collint, 
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vided he abstain from offences of a particular class. ThuS) not only is 
a good word spoilt by a partial application of it, but this canting use 
of the term at length biasses our judgment. Lord Bacon, in his ** Ad- 
vancement of Learning," says most truly : '* Although we think we go- 
vern our words, yet certain it is that words, as a Tartar's bow, do 
shoot back upon the understanding of the wisest, and mightily entangle 
and pervert the judgment." Thus, our estimates of character are 
warped from the impartiality of Scripture and of truth. 

If any one is inclined to dispute what we have hers said, we will just 
show him how far this kind of limitation may be carried. ** Virtue," at 
first signifying manliness, then expanded so as to imply all moral ex- 
cellence, now contracted again, by most of us, in its special applica- 
tion to the female sex, is, as Sir Walter Scott informs us, in some parts 
of the kingdom quite differently interpreted. ** In many parts of Scot- 
land the word virtue is limited entirely to induitry ; and a young 
divine, who preached upon the moral beauties of virtue, was consider- 
ably surprised at learning that the whole discourse was supposed to be 
a panegyric upon a particular damsel who could spin fourteen spindles 
of yarn in the course of a week.''* 

We have given one instance of a word unnecessarily robbed of its 
general and extensive meaning ; we will now give another example of 
a difierent kind, a compound word, which, when used in its proper and 
original sense, has puzzled more than one unclassical critic. And here 
the much-lauded vulgar usage has deprived a term of its important and 
emphatic signification, and made it nearly useless; we refer to the vrord 
^* secure." It really means, free from care or anxiety. It has been 
foolishly allowed to drop from this sense, and we have no other to 
supply its place. It is now used as a mere equivalent to the woni 
** safe." The following line from the " Perkin Warbeck *' of Ford, one 
of the best of our earliest dramatists, gives the word its full and proper 
force :— 

" We may ht free from danger ^ not secure** 

Act IV. Scene i. 

Shakespeare uses the cognate verb in the same way, in the subjoined 
passage from ** King Lear," Act IV. Scene 1 :— 

'' Full oft 'tis seen 
Our means secure us, whilst our mere defects 
Prove our commodities." 

That is to say, our consciousness of ability, by making us careless, 
leads us into actual danger, and we frequently owe our preservation to 
faculties on which we had never prided ourselves.f When thus inter- 
preted, it may be paired with the more familiar passage : 

" Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall." 

Hwnletf Act V. Scene 2. 

* Lockhtrt's Life of Scott, vol. l. p. 386. The fact is that every social preference 
or prejadice, whether local or general, is perpetually striving to divert terms from the 
service of tmiversal truth, and to make them snbterve its prirate purposes. Thus, 
such words as '* liberal,'' and ''conservative," become terms of reproach ; each of 
them signi^ng to the vulgar, ignorant, and violent of the opposed party, every 
thing that is bad and contemptible. 

t One of our re^nt commentators has therefore obliterated instead of explaining 
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We have thus given an instance of a word of very simple classic 
origin needlessly deprived of its general significance ; of another, a 
compound, as gratuitously wrested from its true meaning, and both 
words serving as duplicates, or little better. We will now give a spe- 
cimen of a third species of depravation, a confusion of metaphor arising 
probably from the vague idea of the writer as to the true meaning of 
the word thus misemployed. We observed, in the ** Letters from the 
Baltic," a most eloquent and delightful book, the expression '* to cast 
a stigma upon " a person. Now, as the Greek word stigma means a 
mark or brand, such an employment of the term is certainly an im- 
proper one, and the more improper because wholly unnecessary. This 
IS probably the first, or nearly the first, instance of the abuse of this 
particular word. Our language, we are well aware, abounds with ex- 
amples of this kind of broken metaphor; ** To heap insults on anyone," 
is an instance of it. "To insult upon any one" was the original and 
more correct expression ; but many of these usages could scarcely have 
been avoided, and to many more we are so habituated that they have 
ceased to give oflPence, and the attempt would be superfluous either to 
expel or avoid them. We may, however, fkirly protest against future 
innovations arising from ignorancei and not justified by the plea of 
necessity. 



ON TEACHING GRAMMAR. 



1. "Without language, there is no culture among men." If the 
child does not properly speak his mother tongue, if he does not tho- 
roughly understand it, his intellectual progress is materially impeded. 
This is a truth which is universally admitted ; and yet this knowledge 
of language is not so easily acquired as many imagine. How often do 
we find men who, in their conversation, show neither clearness nor pre- 
cision ; they do not fully comprehend the signification of words, and 
therefore improperly apply them. And this is more especially manifest 
when such persons attempt to write their thoughts. 

Every teacher can bear full testimony to the truth of these remarks. 
How often does it happen that inattention and even indifference to 
one's instructions can be traced to the fact, that the pupil either badly 
comprehends, or does not understand at all^ the language in which he 
is addressed. A philosopher has said, ** We think because we speak ;" 
the cultivation of language is the basis of intellectual cultivation. If 
the child does not acquire the art of speech, he will remain a stranger 
to that of thought, which is a distinguishing characteristic of mari. It 
is needless to add that he who does not speak with accuracy and pre- 
cision, who is not in a condition to correctly make known or enounce 



the sense of the passage, when he says, " We believe that means is here used only in 
the common sense of resources, powers, capacities. The means such as we possess 
ore our aeeuritiea, and further, our mere defects prove advantages.'' However 
otherwise well qualified, no man is fit to take entirely upon himself the task of 
editing our early English authors, who is not well acquainted with the radical 
languages. 
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his thoughts by means of articulate sounds, cannot express or commu- 
nicate his ideas iu writing with clearness and precision. 

2. Grammar should have for its object the enabling children to speak 
in thinking^ and to think in speaking ; or the ability to express them- 
selves, in their own tongue, if not elegantly at least correctly. This, 
however, is very seldom attempted in schools. Grammar too often 
consists in committing to memory definitions and ruleSy in technical 
parsing^ &c.; altogether omitting composition^ or the practical appli- 
cation of these rules, to the every-day life of the child. How often 
are vulgar expressions and ungrammatical answers allowed to pass un- 
corrected ! Them men ; them there slates ; the window is broke ; that 
book is torCi &c. ; arc expressions that you daily hear even in schools 
where grammar holds a prominent position. These vulgarisms are no 
doubt difficult of eradication, especially as the children are initiated 
into them from their infancy ; yet they may to a considerable extent be 
corrected by careful and judicious management. Various plans may 
be adopted to effect this result. 

(a) The teacher should never allow an answer which violates any 
rule of grammar to pass unnoticed. The child should be called upon 
to correct his own language ; if he cannot, let another try it : and if no 
one is able to do it, the teacher must give it himself. 

{b) Special instruction should be given in vulgarisms and ungram- 
matical expressions. These should be written on the blackboard, and 
the children should be required to write them correctly on their slates. 

When the children are sufficiently advanced, they should also give 
the reasons for the corrections that have been made. 

(c) Some teachers appoint the most advanced pupils to take down 
the faults which their companions commit in speaking, both in the 
school and in the playground. These are carefully registered, and 
form excellent exercises for the master in grammar. By this means 
the master obtains the every-day vocabulary of his pupils. 

3. In beginning a course of grammar, the general plan seems to be 
to enter into a long description of vowels, consonants, diphthongs, &c. ; 
then to learn definitions, without any previous explanation. The very 
opposite is the course that nature would point out. Explanations 
should always precede definitions; and when the children have ac- 
quired a clear idea of any particular part of speech, the definition of it 
may then be given, and committed to memory. 

4. In commencing grammar, the first thing to be done is to give 
the children a clear idea of a noun. This may be effected in various 
ways ; but no other step should be taken until this one is thoroughly 
understood. The explanations are to be given vivd voce. 



THE NOUN. 

Explanations, &c. 

I. When we write, or when we speak, we make use of words. We 
make use of words, then, to convey our thoughts or ideas to each 
other. The language which we speak contains nine different sorts of 
words. I am now going to tell you about one of them. 
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2. Every thing that you can see in the school-room, has a name. 
We call this a slate, and that a book; slate and book^ then^ are the 
names of these two things or objects.* 

Those words which are used as the names of things are called nouns. 
The word noun means a name. It is not the thing itself that is called 
a noun, but the name of the thing. f 

3. The word book is a noun, because it is the name of a thing or an 
object. 

The word William is a noun, because it is the name of a person. 
The word Liverpool is a noun, because it is the name of a place. 
The word dog is a noun, because it is the name of an animal. 
The word kindness is a noun, because it is the name of a good 
action. 

4. A noun is a word which is the name of an animal, a person, a 
place, or a thing. 

A word which is the name of an animal, a person, a place, or a 
thing is a noun, 

EXERCISES TO BE ANSWERED BY THE CHILDREN. 

(a) Write down the names of all the things in the school-room. 

(b) Write names of all things placed on the table at breakfast 
time. 

(c) Write the names of all the places you know. 

(ci^) Write the names in columns:— Ist, of twelve birds; 2nd, of 
twelve beasts ; 3rd, of twelve fishes, 
(e) Write the names of twelve cities or towns. 
if) Write the names of things you can hear^ but cannot see» 
(g) Write the names of four persons, lix rivers, and six moun- 
tains. 

(h) Write the names of the minerals and metals that you know* 
(i) Write the names of articles that are made of lead. 

5. The above exercises are supposed to be put down on the black- 
board ; the answers are to be written by the children on their slates. 
Other questions of a similar character should also be proposed. Keep 
in remembrance the adage, '* Few rules but many applications^ 

6. The children may also be required to select the nouns in some of 
the sentences which they have read during the day. They will soon 
do this readily, and will take an interest in it. They should be ex- 
ercised in this way, until thiey can with facility tell all the nouns in 
any sentence of their reading books. As an occasional exercise, they 
should be made to write all the nouns, in any particular page, on 
their slates ; thus will it become a practical exercise in spelling and 
writing, as well as in grammar. 

7. After having explained the noun, the next point to be taken up 
is the adjective. First, the names of objects ; and second, the dis- 
tinctive qualities of these objects. As I may return to this point in a 



* Ask them to give yoa the namee of other ohjects and things, 
t Hold up a bookf and ask if this is a noun ; and do not leave this until yon 
clearly see that they do not confound the thing with the name of the thing. 
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future number, I shall merely indicate the order in which grammar, 
in my opinion, ought to be taught to children. 

1. The noun, 2. The adjective. 3. The article. 4. The verb. 5. 
The adverb. 6. The pronoun. 7. The conjunction. 8. The pre- 
position. 9. The interjection. This would constitute the first course. 
The second course would comprehend a revisal of the first, taking up 
the following points : — 

I. Proper and common nouns; number, gender, case. 2. Ad- 
jectives; the degrees of comparison. 3. The verb; its tenses and 
moods. 4. The adverb more fully. 5. The difierent^kinds of pronouns. 

The third course would comprise the principal rules of grammar 
with properly graduated exercises adapted to each succeeding rule. 
The common violations of these rules would also come under notice^ 

W. M«. L. 



GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

« 

Easter, 1850. 
Masters. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND NOTES OF A LESSON. 

Section I. — Sketch the ground plan of your school, showing the 
position of the desks and benches ; state the subjects of instruction, 
the number of hours employed in each during the week, and the 
method which you adopt in imparting instruction in (a) writing, 
(/3) spelling, (y) geography, (3) arithmetic, (c) grammar. 

Section II. — Write the heads of a collective lesson for the lower 
classes in an elementary school, on the life of — 

1. David. 2. Jeroboam. 3. John the Baptist. 

Section III. — Write the heads of a collective lesson for the upper 
classes in an elementary school, on — 

1. The operations of agriculture. "2. The nature and use of the 
horse. 3. The reign of Queen Elizabeth, or William III. 

Section IV. — 1. How would you employ pupil teachers in instruct- 
ing the upper and lower classes of your school respectively ? 

2. How would you arrange for the special instruction, out of school 
hours, to be given to three pupil teachers, all of different standing, 
engaged in your school at the same time 7 

Section V, — Explain how you would treat the following cases : — 

1. Unseen, you observe two young boys fighting in the play-ground ; 
they are urged on by the elder lads, and the pupil teacher takes no 
notice. 

2. A boy has been brought to you by his parents as an incorrigible 
thief, and they have beaten him well. 

3. A big boy has been ill-using a little one. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, AND LITERATURE. 

Section I. — 1. In what words is the h mute or doubtful^ Giv^ 
the best rule for dividing syllables. 
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2. Classify the elementary sounds of the English language. Com- 
pare the fiat and sharp mutes. 

3. Explain the construction of the following sentences : — 

^' Philip had no other resource than to send his rival a challenge, to 
meet him in the open field ; which being refused, he was obliged to 
decamp with his army. 

*' To his last moments he never forgot the early friendship which he 
had borne their father ; — a strong proof of the good dispositions of the 
prince. 

Section II. — 1. Classify the forms of the past tense and participles 
of verbs. 

2. What prefixes are derived from Greek? What affixes from 
Latin ? 

3. Give the meaning and derivation of the following words : — Ro- 
therhithe, beadle, vitrify, pertinacious, vulgar, priest, precipice, sui- 
cide, sexton, armistice, hydrometer, and technical. 

4. Prepare a list of words in natural history or philosophy, derived 
from Greek, with the exact meaning of each. 

Section III. — ^Wrile a clear and simple paraphrase of one of the 
following passages, exactly expressing the sense of each sentence : — 

Alas! alas! 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 

And He that might the vantage best have took 

Found out the remedy. How would ye be. 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 

But judge you as you are ? O think on that ; 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips. 

Like man new made. 

Merciful heaven I 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphureous bolt, 

Splitt'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak 

Than the soft myrtle : — O but man, proud man ! 

Drest in a little brief authority ; 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured. 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven. 

As make the angels weep. 

So oft as I with state of present time 

The image of the antique world compare, 

Whenas man's age was in his freshest prime. 

And the first blossome of faire vertue bare ; 

Such oddes I finde 'twixt those and these which are. 

As that, through long continuance of his course. 

Me seemes the world is runne quite out of square 

From the first point of his appointed sourse ; 

And being once amisse growes daily wotirse and wourse : 

Let none that blame me, if, in discipline 

Of vertue and of civill uses lore 

I not form them to the common line 

Of present dayes, which are corrupted sore ; 

But to the antique use which was of yore. 

When good was only for itself desyred. 

And all men sought their owne, and none no more ; 
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When justice was not for most meed outhyred. 
But simple truth did rayne, and was of all admyred. 

Section IV.-— 1. Give an account of the modifications which the 
English language underwent between the accession of Wiiliam I. and 
Richard II. Name the principal writers of that period. 

2. Name the writers of the Elizabethan age, and give an account of 
the chief works in prose of that epoch. 

3. Name the chief works of Milton, Cowper, Burke, and Johosoo, 
and give some accouat of one of these authon. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

Section I.— 1. Give an account of the miracles of Elijah. 

2. Give instances of the justice, mercy, and goodness of Gfod, from 
the books of Samuel and Kings. 

3. Show the fulfilment of prophecy in the taking and destruction of 
Babylon. 

Section 11.^^1. Give instances of sacrifice previous to the Mosaic 
law. Describe the various offerings prescribed by the htw^ and ex- 
plain their typical meaning. 

2. Give an account of the life and prophecies of Amos, Micah, and 
Zechariah. 

3. Prove from Holy Scripture that the promises and threatenings of 
God have conditions annexed to them, whether they be expressed or 
not. 

Section III. — 1. Give some account of the life and character of 
St. John the Evangelist. 

2. Describe the last journey of St. Paul from Corinth to Jerusalem. 

3. Describe the order of events in our Lord's public ministry. 

4. Give an account of the transactions at Philippi, Antioch, and 
Ceesarea, which are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 

Section IV. — 1. By what persons was St. Paul ehiefly opposed 
during his ministry? Account for their opposition, and state what 
were its effects upon the Church. 

2. Name the Epistles of St. Paul, according to their date; and give 
a brief account of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

3. Give instances in which the Epistles of St. Paul, and the Acts of 
the Apostles, mutually confirm and explain each other. 

MUSIC. 

Section I. — 1. What are the particular purposes for which Music 
may be employed in a primary School ? 

2. State what you know of the different methods which have been 
employed to teach Music in a School. 

Section II. — 1. What terms have been in use to designate the 
different voices which are employed in choral singing, and what is the 
character of each ? 

2. What different clefs have been used to indicate the several voices 
above referred to ? Give an ejtample of each, 
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3. Write out the following passage Id four parts with the proper clef 
to each. 




^' » r I r "r r 



^ 



Section III. — I. In the fractions j, |, &c., by which'the different 
kinds of tinne are indicated, what is signified by the numerator and 
what by the denominator. 

2. Write out from memory passages of music in common, triple, and 
compound time, putting the proper sign to each. 

3. What is the signature proper to the following keys, and what is 
the relative minor of each ? 

F, E, B, Ab and Cjf. 

Section IV. — 1, What is meant by a chord, by its position, and by 
its inversion ? 

2. What names would you give to each of the following chords, and 
how to express them in the figured notation 7 




3. Write a figured bass to the following passage of Music. 
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LANGUAGES. 

Translate into English : — 

T^ S' EVioyTi ireiy M 'Ap^vra fiey etfioptvovTOSyapxoyTOQ S' h ^AdrivaiQ 
*A\eUov,Av(Tav^poQ a^ifcd/icvoc £ie*'E<l}e(Toy fieTenifx\laTO 'ErtdyiKov tK Xlov 
^iiy rate yavffl, Koi rag dWag naffag ^vyridpoifrey, ei tcov rig ^i', K'ai ravrag 
Tf iTreffKEva^e koI &KKag ky 'AyrMp^ eyavirriytiTO. iXdiby ^e napa Kvpoy 
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Xp^juoro jfrci. 6 8c ahri^ clrrev 6ri ra fiev irapa jSaatXcwc avrjkfafjLiva eirif 
Kol en ttXc/w ttoXX^, ZtLKvviav oaa SKaaros Tuiy vavap-^biv e-xpi' Ofitag S* 
€^it)K£, Xaptbv ^e 6 Avaav^pog rapyvpiov eirl rac rpiripeiQ rpir^pap^ovg Lvri- 
arriffe Kal rolg vavratc Toy 6(l>Ei\6fiEvoy fiivOby aTridujKE* — Xen, Hist. Gr, 
lib. H. c. K 

1. Decline throughout the words eroc, vavc, /Jao-tXcvc* rpt^pi^c, 

2. Give the meaning of the enclitics ttov, tto*, ttw, ttotc, ttj^, xwc^ 
State as fully as you can the forces of the prepositions Att^, ifrlf and 

furd, in composition with verbs. 

3. Give the 1st pers. sing, of the present and 1 fut. tenses of the 
words 6.<l>i,K6iJLeyog, ^vviiOpoicrey, eyavTrrjyeiro, i\Qi»v, ^rci, avijXof/iCFa ciiy, 
Xaj3<0v, iwiffrriffe, and avidtaKe, 

Why are fieTETrifjixpaTo and ^vyriOpoiorey in the aor. tense, and why 
are iireffKevaie and lyavwriyeiTo in the imp. tense ? 

State also the voice of IvavTriyycIro, and the exact force of that voice 
in' this case. 

Why are aviyXw/xtVa eirj and c^o* in the opt. mood ? 

Translate literally into English : — 

Aiyiit hey wyevfiari Trepiwarelref xal ewidvfilay trapKog oh fit^ reXitniTe' 
ri yap adp^ cttiOv/ueT Kara tov Tn^eiffxaTog, to he. iryevfia Kara rrje capicdc* 
ravra yap aXKiiXoig ayrlKeiraiy tya fiil d cav OcXiyrc ravra woifjre' el he. 
wyevuari dyevOe ohx etne virb yojMy, 

What is the meaning of tva jiri in classical authors ? 

& eay OeXrjTE, Is this what St. Paul elsewhere calls the diXfjfxa 
aapKdg ? 

Translate into Endish — 

Sed memori^ mea, ingenti virtute, diversis moribus, fuere viri duo, 
M, Cato et C. Caesar : quos, quoniam res obtulerat, siientio praterire 
non fuit consilium, quin utriusque naturam et mores, quantum ingenio 
possem, aperirem. Igitur, his genus, eetas, eloquentia prope eequalia 
fuere : magnitudo animi par, item gloria : sed alia alii. Ceesar bene- 
ficiis ac munificentia magnus hahebatur ; integritate vitee Cato. Ille 
mansuetudine et misericordi^ clarus f actus ; huic severitas dignitatem 
addiderat. Ceesar dando sublevando ignoscendo, Cato nihil largiundo, 
gioriam adeptus est. In altero miseris perfugium ; in altero malis 
pernicies. Iliius facilitas, hujus constantia, laudabatun — Sail. Bell, 
Catilin, 

1. Decline throughout the words mo5, vtr, duo, uterque, genus, 
alius, pernicies. 

Give the derivation of the nouns virtus, natura, genus, eloquentia, 
munijicentia, integritas, mansuetudo, pernicies. 

2. Give the 1 and 2 pers. of the present tense, the 1 pers. of the 
perfect tense, — the gerunds, supines, participles, and infinitive mood 
of the verbs which are in italics in the foregoing passage. 

3. Translate into Latin prose : — 

a. There were men who thought him too eager for fame. 

b. Nobody was so destitute of compassion as not to be deeply 

affected by the death of Britannicus. 

c. The Spartans sent Ambassadors to Athens to accuse Themis- 

tocles in his absence. 
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Translate into English-^ 

Un cheval Anglais, philosophe s*il en fat jamais, sortit de son pays 
pour voir le monde. Apr^s avoir passe par la France et I'Espagne il 
arriva en Afrique : c*6tait \k que regnait le lion, roi des animaux. 
L'itranger comme tous ses compatriotes savait la politesse^ et se Jit 
presenter k sa majeste. II fut introduit par le tinge. ** Soyez le bien 
venu," lui dit le monarcj^ue; ** il me tarde de vous entendre raconter 
vos voyages. J'ai du loisir ; parlez, et ne craignez pas de m'ennuyer." 
Notre voyageur ne se fait pas prier deux fois : c*6tatt un grand parlor ; 
presque tous les vovageurs le sont. '' Sire," dit-il, '' je VMn« du pays 
ie plus beau et le plus fertile de Tunivers, Je troure ici une grande 
difference. Premi^rement les hommes y sont blancs : ils sont noirs 
ici. Secondement les rivieres y sont quelquefois dures comme le 

marbre ; on les traverse k pied ; elles portent " '' Halte-la," 

dit le lion ; '' me prenez vous pour un imbecile en voulant me faire 
accroire des choses impossibles?" Notre voyageur veut s'6claircir. 
On ne Tecoute pas, mais on le chasse k coups de comes de griffes et 
de dents. 

1. What genders are there in French? What is the gender of /ow, 
voyage, univers^ chose, corne, griffe, dent? 

What is the feminine of the adjectives beau and blanc ? 
What is the plural of cheval ? 

2. Give the 1 pers. sing, of the pres. and pret. tenses, also give the 
infinitive mood and participles of the verbs in the above passage which 
are in italics. 

Translate into English : — 

Das Schaf musste von alien thieren vieles leiden. Da trat es vor 
den Zeus und bat sein elend 2u mindern. Zeus schien willig, und 
sprach zu dem schafe: " Ich sehe wohl, mein frommes geschbpf, Ich 
habe dich alizu wehrlos erschafien. Ich will horner auf deine stirne 
pflanzen, und starke deioem nacken geben.'' *'0h nein, giitiger 
Vater," sagte das Schaf; ** Ich kdnnteleicht so stossig werden als der 
bock." '* Und gleichwohl," sprach Zeus, '' musst du selbst schaden 
konnen, wenn sich andere dir zu schaden hilten soUen." *^ Musst' 
Ich das?" seufzte das Schaf; '<0h so lass' mich, giitiger Vater, wie 
Ich bin. Denn das vermogen schaden zu konnen erwecht (fiirchte 
Ich) die lust schaden att wollen ; und es ist besser unrecht leiden als 
unrecht thun." 

1. Decline throughout with the articles the nouns der ^ater^ die 
stirrif and das schaf, * 

2. What is the literal meaning of gleichwohl and unrecht ? 
Conjugate the verbs haben and werden* 

3. Translate into German :— * 

a. The Germans have become very powerful* 
&. He who has found a virtuous wife has found a treasure of in- 
estimable value. 



HIGHER MATHEMATICS. 
Section I.— 1. Given the first and last terms of an arithmetical 
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series and the sum of the series, it is required to find the common 
difference. 

2. In how many different ways can the three highest places in a 
class of eight boys be differently filled ? 

Section II. — I. Find all the positive integral value of a? and y 
which satisfy the equation — 

3« + 5y = 26. 

2. Show that any number is a multiple of 9 if the sum of its digits 
be a multiple of 9. 

Sectiok III. — 1. Investigate an expression for the amount of a sum 
of money (a) at r per cent, compound interest, the interest being 
payable q times a year. 

1— 3jr4-2dn 
2. Find the Talue of -7- rr when jr**!. 

Section IV.— 1. Solve generally the equation 

2. Find the present value of an annuity of £a to commence at the 
expiration of p years and to continue q years, allowing r per cent, 
interest. 

Section V. — 1, Prove the following formulse : — 

Sin A 
Sin A » 2 Sin i A C08 i A. 



^ , 1 - Tan» 4 A. 

Cos A = ' _ ,, . 

Tan A 8= J { Tan (j + iA) 
-Tan ( J-iA) } 



2. Show that in any plane triangl 



«-^ = -^V' 



S (S-a) (S-J) (S-e.) 



Section VI. — 1. Find the equation to a parabola and, to the 
tangent to any point in it. 



X + , X 

2. Differentiate r and 



X -^b / 1 snd perform 

V 1 + «* 

the following integrations-— 

PHYSICS. 

Section I. — 1. Explain a method of finding the specific gravity of 
a solid body and apply it to an example. 
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2. Describe and explain the Barometer. On what principle is it ap- 
plied to determine the heights of mountains ? 

Section II. — 1. By what experiment would you show the expansion 
of bodies by heat, and their contraction by cold to the children in 
your school? 

2. Explain the mercurial pendulum and the compensation balance. 

Section III. — 1. How may a permanent magnet be made ? What 
is meant by induced magnetism ? Why may iron filings be made to 
hang to one another in a long string suspended from a magnet ? 

2. If a bar of very soft iron be held in a vertical position it will be 
found to be converted into a magnet ; its lower end having north, and 
its upper south polarity. Why is that ? 

Section IV.— 1, What is meant by induction in electricity? Ex- 
plain the principle on which electricity is accumulated in the Leyden 
Jar, and discharged when the outer and inner coatings are connected. 

2. What is meant by Electrolysis ? Give examples of it, and of the 
law observed in respect to it. Describe Faraday's Voltameter. 

Section V. — 1. What is the composition of the atmosphere? 
How may it be analyzed ? 

2. In what proportions do Oxygen and Nitrogen unite, and what arc 
the substances formed by their union? What are the properties of 
Protoxide of Nitrogen ? Explain the reaction which takes place when 
sulphuric acid is poured on nitrate of potash and heat applied. 



fiatitti 0f 3B0oltif. 
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CONVERSATIONS ON HUMAN NATURE I FOR THE YODNO. BY MRS. CO- 
NYNOHAM ELLIS. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY SAMUEL LORD 

BISHOP OF OXFORD. 12mo. pp. 114. {Skeffington and Southwell.) 

The design of this little book is to assist in grounding the young in a 
true system of Christian morals, in the system or rather in the prin- 
ciples laid down by Bishop Butler in his sermons. '* Those deep 
and sometimes dark dissertations, which may safely be pronounced 
the most precious repository of sound ethical principles extant in any 
language,*' are in their original form little suited for the young. Yet 
thoroughly to imbue the minds of the young with the principles esta- 
blished in them, is a matter of great moment, especially in an age like 
the present, when the pursuit of mere secular knowledge seems to be 
thought the one thing needful in education. And this is the object of 
the •* Conversations on Human Nature." The form of dialogue affords 
the best opportunities for explaining difficulties, introducing illus- 
trations, and setting forth arguments in a simpler manner than is pos- 
sible in an unbroken essay, and of these the authoress has most 
happily availed herself. To use the words of the Bishop of Oxford, 
*^ this work is the fruit of great ability and unsparing labour, animated 
and directed by the high instincts of a Christian mother's love." 

The following observations of the authoress, in her preface, are well 
deserving of a permanent place in a Journal, of which the professed 
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object is to promote education upon sound and Christian principles ; 
we therefore gladly take this opportunity of introducing them : — 

" It is always desirable that the convictioDS of the young should be pro- 
duced with as little aid from abstruse reasoning as possible. Impressions 
received in faith and simplicity generally take deep root in the heart, ss 
well as in the intellect ; and remain enshrined in the sanctuary of the 
affections. 

'' To secure such advantages for truth is therefore most important ; and I 
think we should find that minds not preoccupied by false notions, would 
readily receive as true, facts which their consciousness attests, and which 
they may verify by an appeal to their own eieperienoe. 

" I hope to antic^)ate the reception of an erroneous theory on this aubjeet, 
by introducing the true one, as already established, into the minds of youna 
persons at an age when the ardour of youthful feeing, and even the blind- 
ness of early prejudice, may be enlisted on the side of truth ; just as I would 
tell a child the correct theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies as ufact, 
before he was capable of comprehending the process of proof." 

The '' Conversations" are on ** Conscience," **The Love of Our- 
selves," " The Love of our Neighbour," " Resentment,** *• Compas- 
sion," '' Habit," and '' The Love of God." Perhaps the best method 
of giving our readers some notion of the work, will be to add a short 
portion from the beginning qf the first conversation on ** Con« 
science :"— 

" When I went into the study yesterday, mother, you and my father were 
talking about conscience, and he read aloud a sentence from a little book in 
his hand, something about ''right," and ''power," and "authority," but I 
did not understand it, so I determined to ask you to explain it when we were 
alone. 

" The sentence was from one of Bishop Butler's sermons on human 
nature. He says, in speaking of conscience, ' Had it strength as it has 
right, had it power as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world.' 

" YeSj those were the very words, and yet I do not think I understand 
them. 

^* If we talk over the subject you will see their meaning and their tmth. 
In a general way, you know what conscience is ? 

" Oh, yes ; it is the feeling in my heart which always teUs me when I do 
right or wrong, even before I know what others think of my conduct ; and 
almost without my own reflection on the act. I mean, that the feeling 
comes as quickly as if a voice said withiu me, ' That is right,' or 'That is 
wrong.* 

" This feeling is conscience ; it is the voice of God in your heart, telling 
you what is right or wrong, what He wishes you to do or not to do. 

" And does it not always tell me the truth. Mother ? 

" Yes, always ; even when you would rather it told you differently* as you 
know from your own experience ; and it judges as justly of an act in which 
you are interested, as of one in which you are not interested. For example ; 
if you had been placed at the head of your class when you knew another boy 
deserved it, though you would have liked the honour and the good news for 
home, you would have thought your master wrong, — unjust. In the same 
instantaneous way you judge of the character of actions in a work of fiction. 
You find yourself thinking, — ' This was right,' ' That was wrong,' as the case 
may be, without remembering for the moment, that the act you admire or 
disapprove was never performed* and that» therefore^ no one was benefited or 
injured by it. 
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" Yes. I imow I judige without reference to consequences. 

" It is your nature to do so ; and conscience, this superior faculty in every 
man, distinffuishes between the internal principles of his heart, and judges 
them, as it Gustioflruishes between, and judges, outward acts. It pronounces 
some actions and some states of mind to be in themselves just, right, good ; 
others to be in thraoselves evil, wrong, unjust. Without waiting to be con- 
sulted, it involuntarily and instantly pronounces judgment, and approves or 
disapproves him, the doer, in whose heart it holds its court. It is by means 
of this faculty that St. Paul says the * Gentiles were a law to themselves.' 
He declares that the * law was written on their hearts,' that * their conscience 
bore witness,' We have a striking instance of this in the narrative of the 
Apostle's shipwreck on the Island of Melita ; for when the barbarians saw the 
venomous beast hang on his hand, they at once concluded that he ' was a 
murderer,' whom just judgment pursued to the death ; and immediately 
after, in consequence of his miraculous preservation, they were not only con- 
vinced of his innocence, but ready to treat him as a god. This, then, is the 
'right' of conscience, of which Bishop Butler speaks. 

" But has it not in some way lost its ' power ?' for I approve a great many 
right actions in another, which I have not strength to imitate. 

"Yes, I am sure you do. This shows how weak conscience has become ; 
yet it always speaks the truth, for it is quite impossible for you to do a right 
action, and not to approve of it. 

** Quite impossible. How Uien has it lost its power ?" 

The answer to this question leads to a fresh discussion, for which 
we must refer our readers to the work itself; and, in doing so, would 
join most heartily in the Bishop of Oxford's prayer, that ** God's 
blessing may render it an effectual aid in the training of many 
Christian chiMren." 



ARITHMETICAL EXAMINATIOK CARDS. SERIES I. BY W. J. MANTLE. 

(London : BelL) 
A SERIES of forty-eight cards, each containing five or six questions, 
with answers on a separate paper; they wilt be found useful and 
economical, and will save the master time and labour^ 



NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACE. ORIESBACii's TEXT, WITH THE VARI- 
OUS READINGS OF MILL AND SCBOLZ. 12mo. pp. 600. (Loudon : 
Taylor ^ Walton.) 
A VERT neatly printed edition of the Greek Testament. It contains 
much that will be found valuable to the theological student. There 
is a critical and chronological Introduction, an account of the MSS., 
Versions, and editions, tables comprising a harmony of the gos- 
pels, an index to the Acts, a chronology of the life and writings 
of St. Paul ; two coloured specimens of ancient MSS., and marginal 
references, marking by a distinct notation those which are parallels of 
passages and ideas, and those which furnish a detailed narrative of the 
same events. 

Altogether it is as complete as it can well be made, and is in a con- 
yenient size. 
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PENNY MAPS. PART I. (LondoD : Chapman ^ Hall.) 

This is a new series of maps, published in 4to.> at a penny per sheet, 
plain. They are printed from glyphograpbic plates, and though they 
want the clearness of steel engravings, they are distinct enough, and 
so far as we have tried the first part they are accurate ; the series will 
be completed in about 100 maps. 



THE ELEMENTS OV ALGEBRA, BT JOHN BONNTCASTLE ; WITH MANY 
USEFUL AND^ IMPORTANT ADDITIONS, ETC., BY W. GALBRAITH, M. A., 
EDINBURGH, AND W. RUTHERFORD, LL.D., WOOLWICH. (Edinburgh : 

Maclachlan, Stewart, ^ Co.) 

Bonnycastle's school algebra, though not sufficiently explanatory for 
private study, is still one of the best treatises for school. The present 
revised and extended edition furnishes a sufficient guarantee of its ex- 
cellence in the names of its editors. These gentlemen have rescued 
Bonnycastle from the disfigurement he has sustained at the hands of 
some previous editors, and have skilfully and satisfactorily adapted the 
work to the system of instruction pursued in the universities and mili- 
tary colleges. 



A COMPENDIUM OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY : FROM THE CREATION TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. TRANSLATED FROM THE 24tH EDITION OF THE GER- 
MAN ORIGINAL BY c. T. STAFFORD. (Loudon : LongmaiM,) 

This is an admirable specimen of what a compendium should be, and 
is much more interesting than the generality of outlines. It will be 
found very serviceable, either as a preparatory sketch for the young 
student, or as a finishing resumi for the well-instructed historian. 



PENCILLED DRAWING COPY BOOKS. AN IMPROVED PLAN OF TEACHING 
DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND HOME TUITION. 12 partS. 

(London : Damd Bogue,) 

An application of the principle which has been for some time applied 
to the teaching of writing, in Foster's and other copy-books. It con- 
sists of a series of twelve books, containing faintly-marked figures, be- 
ginning with simple lines, and going on gradually to landscapes ; they 
are printed on stout paper so as to allow of their being used over and 
over again. 

The notion is ingenious, and we think that the plan will be found 
both instructive and interesting to children. 
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PAROCHIAL UNION SCHOOLS. 

Report of E. C. Tufnell, Esq., one of Her Majesty*^ InspeetorM of Sclools, 
on the Schools qf parochial Unions in the Metropolitan District, compris- 
ing the counties (f Middlessg, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and parts qf Essex, 
Hertfordshire, Berhshire, and Buohinp^amshire, addressed to the Committee 
qf Council on Education^ 

'* My LoRDSy—Doring the paat year I have heea chiefly occupied in loy 
visita to the Bchools in the Metropolitan District, hy examining the qualified- 
tions of the schoolinaateri and mistreseei. This duty haa much interfered 
with the efficient examination of the children, aa it ia a matter of some difficulty 
to pass correct iudf^ment on the proficiency of a school when the teacher is 
absent during the investigation. However, this plan of examining in one day 
both teacher and taught is in some respects extremely useful, as it gives rise 
to several important conclusions respecting the management of schools that 
could hardly originate in any other method. And I brieve that, with certain 
precautions, it is possible to arrive at a tolerably lair opinion respecting the 
state of the school, in spite of the necessary absence of the master during 
part of the examination. 

''The conclusion which has struck me as most remarkable resulting from 
this method of investigation is the marked distinction that exists between a 
clever man and a good schoolmaster. There is no arguing from the knowledge 
shown by a man on examination to what his school is likely to be. Perhaps 
this want of connection between the intellectual endowments of a teacher and 
the proficiency shown by those he teaches may be less apparent in national 
schools, or in schools where industry is not taught and the children not 
boarded. But in workhouse schools, where the children from morning to 
night are under the master's direct influence, it is glaringly manifest. A 
clever answerer of questions will often have his school in the lowest state of 
e^ciency, while a man who is hardly able to pass the lowest grade on exami- 
nation will present his pupils capable of answering very fairly in all the 
common subjects of instruction ; and their character, when they get into ser- 
vice^ (for this is the surest criterion of the goodness of a school,) will be such 
aa to make them sought after by all who want honeat, hard-working, and 
trustworthy servants. Pauper schools, being invariably boarding-schools, 
and the master thus having the sole control and supervisicm of the scholars 
throughout the whole of the twenty-four hours, his moral qualities have a 
niore powerful influence than in day schools in moulding the manners and 
dispositions of his pupils. His good humour, his truthfulness^ his honesty 
of purpose, his patience under crosses and insult, his endeavour to do his 
best in all he undertakes, necessarily make corresponding impressions on the 
imitative minds of children who are shut out from the world, and are, or 
ought to be, removed from all evil contagion. These virtues are apart from 
intellectual attainment, and are, unfortunately, wholly incapable of being 
displayed by a written examination; and, though I am far from undervaluing 
literary cultivation, I am perpetually reminded by daily patent fact of its ui- 
sufficiency when not allied with the more homely virtues, which it is in the 
power of anv one, with God's grace, to practise if he chooses. 

'* In the absence of district schools, the union schools which to my mind 
best fulfil the object of their institution are those which are kept quite separate 
from the adult paupers, in a distinct building, with plenty of garden ground, 
and placed under the care of an honest, painstaking, married couple. Sqch 
an eatablishment frequently preaents the aspect of a well-ordered family ; and, 
though the intellectual instruction is often somewhat deficient, habits of indus- 
trious application are acquired, and right principles of action inculcated, so 
that education in its highest sense is imparted to the pupils. Children sent 
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forth from such establishments, though sometimes wanting in technical know- 
ledge, appear in most respects to fulfil all the objects that the philanthropist 
might deem desirable, and realize in their future lives the idea of an upright 
and Christian-minded peasantry. 

" There is often, in my opinion, much to complain of in the insufficiency of 
the intellectual education imparted to workhouse girls, and this defect in their 
training has an extremely injurious effect on their subsequent career. This 
evil mainly arises from the difficulty of obtaining women adequately qualified 
to give moral and religious instruction. The few normal institutions that exist 
for the preparation of female teachers cannot supply a tenth part of the 
demand, and Boards of Guardians often advertise in vam for applicants to fill 
vacant schoolmistresses' places. The labour exacted from the occupants of 
such situations is not particularly hard or disagreeable ; a competent salary is 
offered, besides board and lodging, the latter usually consisting of a comfort- 
ably-furnished private room. Considering the exuberant abundance of female 
workers that is supposed everywhere to exist in England, this difficulty seems 
extraordinary ; and when we call to mind the cries of distress from thousands 
of oppressed needlewomen that so often assail the public, this state of things 
seems still more unaccountable. Amongst the numerous widows, the destitute 
young women, members of families respectably brought up and suddenly 
turned penniless on the world, whose hard cases of poverty and starvation 
cause never-ending' appeals to the charitable, it seems astonishing that «o yew 
can be found competent to fill the useful and honourable post of teacher. The 
candidates for these situations are always required to undergo a certain exa- 
mination, and it will probably be inferred that the hard and exacting character, 
of this trial is sufficient to account for the indisposition to encounter it. To 
put to flight this explanation, I will mention what is considered sufficient 
qualification to pass this ordeal. A knowledge of needlework is of course 
required, and, as to intellectual accomplishment, the following requisitions 
will not be thought too difficult nor extensive :*- 

" They must be able to read fluently. 

** To write from memory an abstract of a simple narrative in a neat hand, 
and without errors. 

'' To write from dictation sums in the first four simple and compound rules 
of arithmetic, and to work them correctly. 

" To answer correctly, in writing, a few simple questions on the life of our 
Saviour and his disciples. 

'' To examine a class on a reading lesson as to the meaning of words and 
sentences, and as to the remembrance of the matter of the lesson. 

" Now the indtistrial qualification required is possessed in as perfect a way 
as could be wished by nine-tenths of the applicants, but the literary furnishing 
of their minds is, to speak the truth, wofully deficient. Here, then, is the 
real source of the difficulty before us ; here the generally defective state of 
female education is seen to tell on their subsequent career ; and I suspect 
that no little of the misery and destitution which such persons have to un- 
dergo may be traced in their inefficient early training. 

" If the examinations of these mistresses may be taken as a fair test, and 
I think it may, they would prove that the education commonly given in the 
female schools for the middle classes is often worse than that which is imparted 
in such as are open to the poorer. I have sometimes had to examine a school- 
mistress who has been reduced by misfortunes from a superior station to 
accept the office, having been brought up in a respectable hoarding-school. 
She will be able to sing, to play the piano, and speak a little French, but will 
not be able to spell decently, will hardly be capable of answering the most 
elementary Scripture question, and be utterly ignorant of every arithmetical 
principle. Among such persons is the choice of schoolmistresses frequently 
confined, and it is almost needless to detail what must be the result. The 
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children get taught needlework, but nothing else. They are perhaps placed 
in servants' situations, on first leaving the workhouse, but their ultimate 
destination is to swell the already overcrowded ranks of needlewomen, and to 
reduce by competition the wages of this unfortunate class to the lowest 
livable point. 

" I do not believe that there is any truth in the allegations sometimes made 
that the low prices paid for what is termed slop-work are consequent on the 
direct competition of the workhouse inmates for this description of employ- 
ment. I knew only one large pauper establishment near London where 
needlework was habitually taken in to be performed by contract ; this, how- 
ever, has been some time given up, and at present I am not aware of a single 
nnion workhouse, managed under the regulatbns of the Poor Law Board, 
where work of this character is performed for sale. In fact, there is no 
motive to bring the work of the inmates into the general market for labour, 
as all the available working power is wanted for the necessities of each esta- 
blishment. The making of the clothes worn by the workhouse occupants is 
in most cases more than sufficient to keep in employment all the hands 
capable of being so engaged, and it is a far more common occurrence for 
ready-made garments to be bought than made for sale in workhouses. 

" It will be perceived that we have here a circle of difficulties to contend 
with. We fail to find good schoolmistresses because the instruction given in 
girls' schools is usually so inefficient ; and the instruction in such schools is 
inefficient because the schoolmistresses are so. Of course, the institution of 
normal schools for females would go some way to meet the difficulty ; but 
the number of such establishments, if they are intended to supply mistresses 
wherever wanted, must be enormous ; in fact, they must be more numerous 
than those for masters, owing to the women so educated often marrying into 
a superior station in consequence of their superior education, and thus ceas- 
ing to discharge the office for which they have been trained. At present 
there are far fewer normal schools for women than for men, and I am not 
aware that there are more than half-a-dozen in England. If we are to wait 
till a sufficient number of such institutions are set on foot, we shall wait for 
ever ; and it is necessary, and I believe possible, to devise a more practicable 
method for overcoming the evil I have been discussing. 

" Were the boys and girls taught in one room by the schoolmaster, and no 
distinction of sex observed so far as intellectual instruction is concerned, the 
above difficulty would be easily remedied. I continually hear objections 
against giving girls the same amount of education as boys, and even the pro- 
posal to teach them in geography is frequentlv treated as too palpably absurd 
to deserve the trouble of an answer. Among the richer classes the instruction 
given to the two sexes properly after a certain period diverges into different 
lines ; but with the pauper children, who are only kept in school three hours 
daily, I maintain that there is no intellectual instruction proper for the boys 
that is not equally desirable for the other sex. It is not uncommon to meet 
with respectable persons who seem imbued with the Mahometan idea that it 
is quite supererogatory to cultivate the faculties of females, or they will only 
go so far as to concede that they may be taught to read their Bibles, but 
nothing more. The widest experience proves that it is impossible to make 
people religious by confining their instruction to religion ; and I believe that 
the impressions of every school inspector will lead to the conclusion that 
those schools where, due regard being paid to religious teaching, the most 
varied knowledge is imparted, present the most orderly, moral, and right- 
minded scholars. The Educational Committee of the [Established] Church 
of Scotland have often given impressive utterance to this truth in their re- 
ports, and reason and common sense would surely prove that to neglect all 
the intellectual powers, except one, cannot be the most advantageous mode 
of treating the youthful mind. Yet I believe that most girls leave the school 
with little more than a very st^erficial acquaintance with religious doctrine. 
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** I think it may be plausibly maintained tbat it is more important to impart 
intellectual instruction to the female than to the other sex. On the mothers 
mainly depend the character of the risingr generation ; and it is a trite remark 
that many a man who has risen to eminence in the world traces all his success 
to the early lessons implanted by his mother's care. The dependence of the 
character of a family on that of the mother is more especially true of the 
poorer classes, as the father in most cases rarely sees his children from morning 
to night. This is a truth so well established that it has even been made sub- 
servient to mercantile calculation ; and I was informed, in a large factory 
where many children were employed, that the managers, before they engaged 
a boy, always inavired into the mother's character, and if that was satisfactory, 
they were tolerably certain that her children would conduct themselves cor- 
respondently. No attention was paid to the character of the father. 

*' Of course the industrial instruction of the two sexes must be different ; 
but I am only arguing in favour of the plan of giving a common and simul- 
taneous education to the boys and girls for the three hours daily that they 
are in school. It will be objected, that a moral contamination may arise from 
this plan ; but in the numerous instances where it has been adopted, and it 
is becoming much more general in national schools, not only has no evil of 
this sort accrued, but a superior moral status has been observed as the result. 
The girls appear to assume a superior firmness and modesty, and the boys a 
more refined and less boisterous demeanour, 

" But not only individual instances but the example of nations may be 
urged in support of the propriety of this plan. In Scotland it has long formed 
a marked feature in most of the parochial schools, and its expediency is main- 
tained on theoretical grounds with all the ardour of extreme conviction. Mr. 
Stow, the well-known founder of the Glasgow Normal School, to whom Scot- 
land is perhaps more indebted for improvements in her educational system 
than to any other individual, warmly supports the plan of uniting the two 
sexes in common schools. In Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, the prac- 
tice is very general, and so far as my knowledge extends, everywhere on the 
Continent excepting France. The celebrated Uuvier was sent .by the French 
Government, in 1814, to inquire into the Dutch system of education, and in 
his report he alludes to the practice in the following words : — ' One thing, 
however, in the Dutch schools rather shocked our habits — the boys and girls 
are admitted'to the same schools. We were constantly assured that no incon- 
venience had ever been experienced from the practice ; and as the custom 
prevails not only in the schools for the poor, but also in all the burgher 
schools, where the parents pay tolerably high fees, and are free to make 
other arrangements for their children, we could not refuse credit to the 
statement.' 

" I am far from proposing that the education in girls' schools should be 
pushed beyond what may be strictly termed elementary instruction. In fact, 
it would be impossible with every assistance to impart more than this, con- 
sidering that the teaching hours are confined to three daily. But I must 
protest strongly against the plan, now too commonly pursued both in work- 
nouses and other primary schools, of restricting the female scholars to the 
acquirement of a little Biblical knowledge. I have continually to complain 
of the small acquaintance with arithmetic that is possessed by the school- 
mistresses, and of course their pupils know less. Now, the deficiency in this 
branch alone will illustrate my position respecting the inconveniences and 
hardships subsequently entailed on children so brought up. It is a frequent 
remark in London, that the situation of haberdasher's assistant, apparently so 
fitted for women, is almost entirely monopolized by men. But the occupants 
of such situations have to make, in the daily conduct of business, the most 
rapid calculations of the prices of articles sold, and not one girl in fifty, 
instructed by an ordinary schoolmistress, would be able to make such calcu<- 
lations with the necessary accuracy and despatch. If she has to reckon th^ 
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<co6t of fifteen yards of calico, at 8id. a yard, she will probably blunder in the 
computation. This educational defect at once cuts them off from several 
occupations which would seem well adapted to females, and such employment 
as needlework, which all can perform, is crowded so as to reduce to almost 
nothing the wages of those who attempt to get a living by it. 

" The injurious effect of such a semi-education, when these girls become 
wives and mothers, is even more distressing. It would be unreasonable to 
expect that they could properly perform the duties of their sphere with the 
absence of all intellectual accomnlishment, and the husband and offspring are 
thus made to feel most acutely the defect I have alluded to. 

** The longer experience I have as a school inspector, the more impressed I 
am with the necessity of exercising extreme caution before pronouncing on 
the character of the instruction given in any school. Under some circum- 
stances I believe it almost impossible to discover what the children know. 
An examination before a large and promiscuous assembly appears to me the 
most inexpedient of all methods of testing what has been taught. The chil- 
dren are required to play their parts in a public spectacle, and I should no 
more expect them to do so without particular and special preparation than I 
should expect a drama to be well performed on the stage without previous 
rehearsal. To put really searching questions to children placed in so novel 
a position is unfair ; and though in a first-rate school much accustomed to 
be examined by strangers the children may pass such an ordeal with credit, 
in nine-tenths of schools, what is really known cannot be elicited by such a 
proceeding. Accordingly, I believe it not an uncommon practice, in public 
exhibitions of schools, to settle beforehand everything that is to be asked or 
answered. This plan sometimes leads to untimely replies. In one meeting 
of this description, the master interrupted the boys, while reading the 
Scriptures, with a question intended to show their ready knowledge of the 
Bible, thus : ' Now, children, perhaps you will be able to refer to that beau- 
tiful passage in' — before he could proceed any further, all the class shouted 
out the passage required. But mental arithmetic offers the most convenient 
field for making a favourable impression on a public audience. Children 
may easily be taught the extended multiplication table, and this alone is 
sufficient to startle many persons unacquainted with the subject, and who 
are unaware of the arithmetical tricks by which many apparently very diffi- 
cult questions are solved by a simple and easy effort of memory. I once 
threw a teacher into confusion — who was asking such questions as ' What 
are 18 times 45 ? ' and getting instantaneous answers — by asking how many 
half-crowns there were in a pound, which proved too difficult for them. 

*' But even on examining a school with the presence of the master alone, 
there are numerous allowances to be made, before any defect can be justly 
-charged on his inefficiency or negligence, tlvery teacner is full of excuses to 
prove that any observed fault is the effect of unavoidable circumstances no- 
wise chargeable on him ; and to test the soundness of these excuses is often 
a matter of some difficulty. I sometimes visit schools where there have been 
three changes of masters in a year. It is next to impossible for such a school 
to undergo a credible examination. It takes a month for a master to become 
acquainted with his pupils ; and no teacher about to leave will exert himself 
with effect when he is never to see the fruit of his labours or to get credit for 
them. 

" The rapid changes of children oppose almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the full development of anv course of instruction^ and dishearten a teacher 
more than any other single circumstance. Consequently, before passing judg. 
ment on the efficiency of the instruction given in any school, it is necessary 
to inquire how many have left and entered in the course of a year. It fre- 
quently happens that the numbers so passing through the establishment ex- 
ceed the wnole number in it. 

*' Again^ if there is any great demand for children*s services in the neigh- 
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bonrhood, none of any size are allowed to remain in the school^ and the 
master is left with those only who, under ordinary conditions, would form 
the third and lower classes in a school. The more advanced or clever youths 
are quicker taken into service on account of their ability, and hence the very 
excellence of the master's instruction is the cause of the deteriorated aspect 
which the school will sometimes present on examination. At times the go- 
vernor of the workhouse is justly blamed for sending children to perform 
jobs of work during school hours, and otherwise interfering with the busi- 
ness of the teacher, so as to put serious obstacles in the way of efficient in- 
struction. All these circumstances must be duly investigated and allowed 
for before the success or fulure of any master can be fairly estimated by 
examining his pupils. 

'' In my last report I expressed my regret, that the 11th Vict., which con* 
tains provisions calculated to remove almost every evil observable in the pre- 
sent system of educating pauper children, had remained a dead letter. I 
am happy to say that this is no longer the case. The death of two hundred 
children by cholera, in one establishment, so aroused public feeling that the 
authorities were enabled to apply the appropriate remedy by establishing dis- 
trict schools, and four have accordingly been founded in the metropolitan 
division. The first established in order of time is denominated the Central 
London School District, and comprises the City of London Union, the East 
London Union, the West London Union, and the Saint Saviour's Union. 
Twelve persons have been elected, under the orders of the Poor-law Board, 
by the respective Boards of Guardians of these Unions, to form a managing 
body, who, after the first eighteen months of service, are to cease to hold 
office, and thenceforth the term for which the members are to serve is three 
years. Each member of the Managing Board is required to have a qualifi<* 
cation, which consists in being rated within the district upon a net value of 
not less than forty pounds. 

" The duty of this Managing Board is to procure a building suitable for 
the maintenance and education of the infant poor of each union, who are not 
above sixteen years of age, who are chargeable to some parish in each union» 
and who may be orphans or deserted by their parents, or whose parents or 
surviving parent or guardian may be consenting to the placing of such 
children in such school. The Board is required to meet not less than onoe 
a month, and subject to certain regulations issued by the Poor-law Board, 
appoints the requisite officers and has full control over the whole concerns 
of the schools. 

" This Board of Management has purchased the premises at Norwood, 
formerly occupied by Mr.Aubin, the contractor for keeping the London 
pauper children. The contract system has very property been discontinued, 
and now the establishment contains about 800 children, sent by the four 
above-mentioned unions. This number is 300 less than were in the establish- 
ment previously; but the education of the children is conducted pretty much 
as formerly, and among the boys especially is superior to any other pauper 
school in this part of the country. The pupil-teacher system still continues 
in full vigour, and is strikingly successful in preparing youths to become 
future schoolmasters. 

*' The second district formed is called the South MetropoUtan School Dis* 
trict, and consists of the Greenwich Union, St. Olave's Union, and the 
parishes of St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey — St. Giles, Camberwell — ^and 
St. Mary, Rotherhithe. No locality has yet oeen fixed upon for establishing 
the school to be erected under this order, and it will probably be a con- 
siderable time before the object of this order is carried out in full operation. 

" The last formed in London is denominated the North Surrey School 
District, and contains the five Unions of Wandsworth and Clapham, Croy- 
don, Kingston, Lewisham, Richmond and the parish of Chelsea. A large 
and commodious building for the purposes of this school district is now in 
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process of building near London^ and in a few months it will probably 
be completed and in use. As the whole structure will be carefully arranged 
in every part for the use of an industrial school, it will present, if wisely 
managed, the best example in this part of England of what a school for 
pauper children ought to be. 

" The Farnham and Hartley Win tney School District consists solely of the 
parishes combined in the two unions with the above names, and emoraces a 
thorough agricultural country. One of the workhouses formerly appro- 
priated for the children has been set apart for the use of the children of the 
entire' district ; and as it is a tolerably commodious building, capable of 
extension, and situated on a common, where any amount of land for cultiva- 
tion may be obtained, I consider that it possesses all the capabilities fitted to 
form a complete industrial establishment. It has been too short a time 
in operation to justify an opinion as to its success in fulfilling the purposes of 
its foundation ; but from the spirit displayed by the Managing Board, and 
the convenient adaptation of the establishment for the object in view, I have 
little doubt that it will fully answer the end contemplated by its institution. 

" The above four schools are all managed by similar regulations, and will 
educate between three and four thousand pauper children. As I believe that 
the principle on which they are founded is calculated to avoid almost every 
inconvenience that arises from the present imperfect system, I consider their 
establishment as forming an era in pauper educatkm. Those who have 
closely investigated the subject of pauperism must be aware how greatly it 
depends on the imperfect training of the youthful recipients of relief. It is 
unreasonable to expect, even if the conclusions of theory were not confirmed 
by the lessons of experience, that those who have not been taught to be 
honest and industrious in youth will ever be self-dependent afterwards, 
or Ihat they will not avail themselves of every opportunity of living in idle- 
ness on the public fund. To well educate the youthful paupers is to take the 
surest means to check pauperism among adults; and thus I look upon the 
establishment of such schools as I have been describing as a powerful agent 
for causing a material diminution in the poor-rates of this country, and 
spreading civilization and contentment among those who now contribute to 
swell the dangerous classes of society." 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 72. — Proposed by J. H. 

What muit foe the length of spermaceti candles^ seven-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, that six of them may weigh a pound ; the specific 

gravity of spermaceti being '943 ? 

Answered by Mr, Royds, Mr. 0*Clasiey ; and Mr, Bighton, 

No. cab« in. in each candle ^ ^ x »* 4*886, 

* -943 X 100 

No. square m. in each end = (J)^ x '7854 « '60132, 

4*886 
.'. Length of each candle = ./.a|Q9 = 8*1263 inches. 

QuEs. 73. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins. 
A right cone and cylinder have the same base and perpendicular 
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height; it is required to determine the perpendicular height, when they 
have the same convex surface, the radius (r) of their bases being given* 

Answered by /. C, /• B. B,, Mr. StoUard^ Mr, Dyer^ Mr, Kettering ^ 

Mr, Hillf and Mr. Sot hern. 

Let 4r a the perpendicular height, 



.*• the slant height of the cone a V H + j^. 

Now patting e for the circamference of the hase, we have 

Convex sorface cylinder ** e x. 



and convex aorfaoe cone " ^ ^ \/r^ -^ afl, 
therefore by the qaeation, 

r 

QuES. 74. — Proposed by Nemo. 

There is a tower standing upon a horizontal plane, whose height is 
60 feet, towards which a person was observed running at the rate of 5 
miles per hour ; at what rate is he approaching the top of the tower 
when he is 160 feet from the foot? 

Answered by Mr, Moffitt and Mr. Kettering, 



Here, distance of the top of the tower « V60> + 160' » ^29200. 

Now it may easily be shown, from the doctrine of limiting ratios, that the velocity 
on the horizontal plane will be to the velocity of the approach to the tower as the 
distance of the top of the tower is to the distance of its base : 

5 X 160 
.'. velocity of the approach to the top of the tower = ^ 29200 

» 4*681 miles. 
Or thus by the Differential Calculus. 

By Mr. Allan, Mr. O'Clazey, Mr. Salter, and Theta. 

Let X B the distance of the person at any time from the foot of the tower, and y 
= his distance at the same instant from its top, then the velocities along these lines 
will be in the ratio otdxiody; but 



X d X 



jf « V 60* + «";.•. <?y = Tyr 



3600 



dy 
.*• velocity of approach to the top of the tower a 5 x ^ 



5 X 

! 4*68 miles. 



Va?3+3600 
LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

J. Salter, Durham, ans. 72, 73, 74; W. Priestly » Earls Heaton, 
ans. 72, 73 ; A. Allan, Ford Moss, Northumberland^ ans. 72, 73, 74 ; 
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Theta, Dewsbury, ans. 72, 73. 74 ; J. Moffitt, Darham, 72, 73, 74 ; 
J. C, Eccleshall, ans. 72, 73 ; J. B. B., Pembroke Dock, ans. 72, 73; 
J. Stollard, ans. 72, 73, 74 ; S. Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 72, 73, 74 ; W. 
S., Kettering, ans. 72, 73, 74 ; H. Hill, Chester, ans. 72, 73 ; T. So- 
thern, Burton Wood, ans. 72, 73, 74 ; J. Royds, Belfield, ans. 72, 73, 
74; L. C. ans. 72, 73, 74; Memini, ans. 72, 73,74; J. Sheppard, 
ans. 72, 73; W. Stephens, ans. 72^ 73, 74; J. O'Clazey, Durham, 
ans. 72, 73, 74 ; J. H. Barber, Yorkshire, ans. 72, 73 ; Nero, Berwick, 
ans. 72, 73, 74 ; W. Righton, ans. 72, 73, 74 ; J. Hewitt, Cambridge, 
ans. 72, 73, 74; G. B. Bush, Yeovil, ans. 72; T. Wilson, Sebergham, 
ans. 72, 73; J. Herbert, Woolton, ans. 72, 73; W. Hall, Brandon, 
ans. 72 ; J. Brookes, Manchester, ans. 72, 73 ; R. A. Eyres, Win- 
chester, ans. 72, 73 ; H. Ford, Norham, ans. 72, 73, 74 ; J. Minns, 
Chelsea, ans. 72 ; T. Frizzell, Hornsea, ans. 74 ; H. £. T., Penzance, 
ans. 72, 73; G. Barnacle, Etnpingham, ans. 72, 73; PJainfield 
Laddie, ans. 72, 73. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR OCTOBER, 1850. 

QuES. 75. — Proposed by Mr, J, Sianwick, Oilling SchooL 

What is the greatest area that '' Gunter's Chain *' can circum- 
scribe. 

QuBs. 76. — Proposed by Nemo. 

O'''^" { rn.fl=Vta;f^ } to find e and <^ 
QuES. 77. — Proposed by Mr, O^Clazey^ Durham, 

A clock upon the surface of the earth beats true time ; but when 
carried to the top of a high mountain, loses 2 minutes every day ; 
required the height of the mountain, the diameter of the earth being 
8000 miles. 



{ntelltgrnce* 



^>^»»»<x»/s/»/>^»<« 



The Rev. J. Hunter, M.A.^ formerly 
Vice-Principal of the National So- 
ciety's Training College, Battersea, 
has been appointed Principal^ in the 
room of the Rev. T. Jackson, D.D., 
Bishop Designate of Lyttleton, Can- 
terbury Settlement, New Zealand. 

The Church of England 
Schoolmasters' and School- 
mistresses' Mutual Assurance 
Society. — ^A public meeting was 
recently held at Exeter Hall for the 
purpose of explaining the objects 
and progress of the above society. 
The Lord Bishop of Lichfield pre* 



sided on the occasion, and was sup- 
ported by the Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph, the Reverends Richard Bur* 
gess, John Hodgson, Charlton Lane, 
John G. Lonsdale, William Short, 
&c., &c. His Lordship, the Chair- 
roan, observed, that they were met 
together to promote the interests of 
a society which had been formed 
under the auspices of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and 
which had for its object to afford to 
Schoolmasters, Schoolmistresses, 
Sunday-school Teachers, and Scrip- 
ture Readers, an opportunity of 
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making Assurances suitable to their 
peculiar circumstances, and of unit- 
ing themselves mere closely together 
by a new bond. It was unnecessary 
for him to say anything in support of 
the unspeakable value of such a so- 
ciety, or of the office and labours of 
those for whose advantage it was es- 
tablished. There were no subjects 
about which men were so much 
agreed as of providence during the 
time of health and strength, and the 
necessity of instituting and support- 
ing such Associations. — The Report 
read by the Secretary gave a cheer- 
ing account of the proceedings of the 
society, and the following list of 
donations was announced : — The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 10/. ; the 
Bishop of London, 10/. ; the Bishop 
of Winchester, 10/. ; the Bishop of 
Lichfield, 10/. ; the Bishop ot St. 
Asaph, 10/.; the Bishop of Ripon, 
5/. ; the Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
5/.; the Lord Bayning, &/.; tho 
Rev. R. Burgess, 2/. ; the Rev. Der- 
went Coleridge, 5/. ; the Rev. J. 
Hodgson, 5/. ; the Rev. J. G. Hodg- 
son, 5/. ; the Rev. Thomas Jackson, 
5/. ; the Rev. John Gvlby Lonsdale, 
5/.; the Rev. W. Short, 5/.; the 
Dean 'of St. Asaph, 2/.; the Rev. 
Charlton Lane, 2/. ; Joshua J. Allen, 
Esq., 2/. ; John Martin, Esq., 2/. — 
The donations, however, already re- 
ceived fall far short of the sum ne- 
cessary to defray ^r«^ eaepenses; and 
while it appears desirable as much as 
possible to avoid any unnecessary 
appeal for eleemosynary aid, the Di- 
rectors most anxiously call upon 
those kind friends, who have it in 
their power, to assist them in this 
respect in the present infant state of 
the society. It is to be hoped, that 
this aid will most cheerfully be given, 
when the objects of this important 
society are fully understood, and 
that those for wnom it was formed 
will avail themselves of its benefits. 
Condition op Fbmalk 
Schools in the Sardinian 
States. — ^The Educational reports 
give the f(^lowing accounts : — ^Tbat 
the female schools have not attained 
that perfection of which they are 
susceptible. That there were only 
726 girls' schools in Sardinia Proper* 



Calculating each school at 100| this 
gives only 72,600 girls under instmc<* 
tion. This is a very small number* 
when we find that the whole popula- 
tion exceeds 4 millions of people. 
The number of girls betwieen 5 years 
and 10 years of age is calculated at 
367,399 ;. this leaves, therefore, 
294,799 girls who are capable of pro* 
fiting by elementary education, and 
vet do not participate in any of its 
benefits. Two proposals are recom* 
mended to remedy this evil. 1st. 
That the primary instruction of girls 
be ordained by law. And should 
the communes or parishes be too 
poor to establish schools for both 
sexes, that the instruction should be 
gratuitous only to those who were 
Boable to pay. 2nd. That Normal 
Schools for schoolmistresses be es- 
tsAilished. The success attending 
one founded at Turin, by the Count 
Franchi, is adduced as an evidence 
of the good to be effected by such 
institutions. But from the want of 
space and means this school was 
cramped in its operations; Govern- 
ment, therefore, is called upon to 
render it assistance, as it is an esta- 
blishment having for its object the 
education of those who have a power- 
ful influence on the country. So 
long, says the report, as the mothers 
remain uneducated, we shall have an 
ignorant population; and, with igno- 
rance, we shall have passions fiery 
and unsubdued ; and the field will 
be open to demagogues of every de- 
scription. A mother, who knows 
how to read and write, can always 
find time to teach these to her chil- 
dren ; but the father, engaged in his 
daily toils, cannot do so. If we 
educate the wofnen, in a few years 
we shall have educated the country. 

The Grammar and Commer- 
cial Schools, Loughborough. 
— On Friday, Aug. 9th, the founda- 
tion stone of a new school was laid 
at this place ; the Lord Bishop of 
Peterborough, a native of the town, 
ofiSciating in the ceremony. By deed, 
dated 1491, Thomas Burton be- 
queathed land in and around Lough- 
borough, for the maintenance of a 
chantry in the parochial church. Iti 
the 'year 1597, it was deo-eed that 
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tbe fands shoQld be applied to the 
endowment of a Gram roar School, 
tbe repair of public bridges, and in 
aid of parochial rates. Up to a re- 
cent period* however, the annual 
income, which amounted to 1400/., 
has been appropriated to the main- 
tenance of four schools— a grammar 
school, a high school, a low school, 
and a girls' school — affording educa- 
tion to nearly 400 children. The 
grammar school, apparently from 
the trifling sum whicn was appropri- 
ated to its expenses, has of late years 
been discontinued. By a decree of 
tbe Court of Chancery, in 1849^ it 
was provided, that no part of the re- 
venue should be available for parish 
burdens, but that the whole of the 
princely income, now amounting to 
1760/. annually, should be applied 
to educational purposes. Provision 
was made in the decree for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of a grammar 
school, wherein Latin, Greek, and 
French are to be taught. In the 
same building a Commercial School 
will be conducted, answering to the 
present high school, and the room 
now occupied by the scholars of the 
latter will be fitted to afford addi- 
tional accommodation for that de- 
partment. 

Juvenile Crime. — ^The Lord 
Chancellor has the power of assign- 
ing the persons of all children con- 
victed of felony to the custody of 
any persons who are willing to take 
charge of them ; and, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Rushton, the Town 
Council of Liverpool is about to in- 
voke that authority in favour of ju- 
venile offenders, in order to their 
lodgment in a reformatory school. 
An excellent plan. Still, the quali- 
fication for admission to the Reforma- 
tory will be the commission of some 
crime; there is nothing to protect 
children from the miateaching of 
parents. It is evident, that the State 
does not provide any sufficient pro- 
tection for that helpless class, not 
only against misteaching, but also 
against more direct outrages. How 
continually do we read of children 
made the instruments of parental 
depravity, or the victims of parental 
ferocity; sometimes murdered for 



burial-fees, sometimes scourged in a 
savage exaggeration of Solomon's 
precept, " Spare the rod and spoil the 
child." Tbe case of the Birds, who 
killed their apprentice with brutal 
misusage, is followed by that of 
Bubb, who starves her little niece to 
death ; and these cases are peculiar 
rather in their flagrant excess than in 
their nature. Indeed, a certain de- 
gree of ferocity towards the young 
seems to be licensed by the usage of 
ignorant society. While a wiser 
spirit gains ground among those who 
are better informed, the ill-taught 
hold themselves free to terrify, beat, 
and coerce the tender in years, as a 
matter of course. A correspondent 
in the Morning Chronicle reports, 
how he saw a keeper savagely cane a 
little boy for flying a kite in Bushy 
Park ; and instances of more domes- 
tic severity often come forth. Now, 
any one who looks back to the years 
of childhood, will remember how 
vivid are the impressions of that pe- 
riod — ^how terrible the aspect of vio^ 
lence — how desolate the sense that 
help is not at hand — ^how agonising 
the forlomness. Represent that to 
your mind : think of the thousands 
and thousands of children whose 
existence is one of hunted despair ; 
think of the ** hell upon earth" to 
which those little innocents are born ; 
and ask yourself if society is not to 
blame in neglecting to provide some 
refuge for these poor victims ? Yet, 
after all, though the^e might be a 
great improvement in this behalf, the 
most summary authority vested in 
magistrates and police would not 
suffice to protect childhood against 
parental tyranny or misteaching, un- 
less that authority were endowed with 
an ultra-inquisitorial power of domi- 
ciliary visitation ; the only effective 
protection would be, to make the 
parent a policeman over himself by 
teaching the parent. Half of our 
criminals are created by bad training 
at home; and the trouble of reform- 
ing them is occasioned by the neglect 
to form the parent, eaucationally. 
The other half consists of those 
whose physical organization is bad ; 
the bad organization often resulting 
from depraved life under a continued 
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inheritance of misteachingr. Thus 
we continually trace the criminal po- 
pulation that vexes society, crowds 
our goals, and puzzles our mafj^is- 
trates, to some neglect of education 
in the parental direction. — Specta^ 
tor. 

Instruction in Natural 
Science in Rugby School. — 
The following important announce- 
ment has been issued : — " Physical 
Science having recently been recog- 
nised by the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, as an important 
branch of education, and the new 
arrangements there having made it 
competent for students to obtain aca- 
demical honours in that department, 
it has been thought well to provide 
efficient instruction in this branch of 
study for those pupils of Rugby 
School whose parents desire them to 
gain some elementary knowledge of 
the subject. W. Sharp, Esq. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Geological Society, &c.> 
Reader in Natural Philosophy to the 
School, has kindly undertaken, at 
my request, to give a course of Lec- 
tures during the half-year now com- 
mencing, of which the following is 
a syllabus. 

" Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 

Head Master. 
** School-house, August, 1850. 

"heat. 
" Sources of Heat. — ^The Sun, its 
annual amount, &c.. Mechanical, 
Chemical, and Electrical action, &c. 



" Transference of Heat. — By Coa- 
duction, the varying conductive 
powers of different substances. — 
Convextion, the carrying of heat by 
liquids. — Radiation, refraction, re- 
flection, &c., of Heat. 

"Effects of Heat. — Expansion and 
Contraction, Thermometers, &c. — 
Liquificatioa, Evaporation, Ebulli- 
tion, &c. 

"Specific and Latent Heat. — 
Quantities of Heat reouired to raise 
the temperature of aifferent sub- 
stances an equal number of degrees. 
—Heat absorbed by the liquifica- 
tion and vaporisation of different 
bodies. 

"Action of Heat on Chemical 
Affinity. — In promoting, preventing, 
and overcoming Chemical Affinity. 
—Properties of Flame, Combustion, 
&c. 

"Action of Heat on the Earth's 
Surface. — Some account of the phe- 
nomena occurring in the Atmosphere, 
the Sea, and on Land, caused by 
Heat. 

" Application of Heat to the Arts* 
—Uses of Frigorific Mixtures — of 
Boiling and Distillation — of Steam 
— of Combustion, &c. 

" The Lectures will be illustrated 
with the necessary Instruments, Ap- 
paratus, and Diagrams, and with a 
great number of Experiments. There 
will be an examination at the end of 
the half-year.' 
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W. R. — We hope to give the School Report in our next number. 

W. T. — We think the second method yon give is the right one, and it may be 
sufficiently explained to a class without changing the numbers into money; the 
communication is hardly of interest enough to print. 

T. M. — ^We do not think there is any such book. 

W. B. — We regret that we cannot insert the address you have sent us. 

A. M. — We are sorry we cannot undertake to do what you ask. Ritchie's book 
ou that subject will, we think, answer your purpose. 
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ON SCHOOL INSTRUCTION IN THE CULTIVATION OF 

THE GROUND. 

The saying of the son of Sirach, ** Whatsoever thou takest in hand, 
remember the end, and thou shalt never do amiss,*' may be very use- 
fully and safely applied to the business of education. For what is its 
end ? It is to fit and prepare the young for the stations which they are 
to fill in life, teaching them at the same time to remember always that 
great account which they are one day to give before the tribunal of 
their Judge. Hence, the first conclusion to which this saying leads, is, 
the absolute necessity of making religion the primary object of educa- 
tion. Now religion implies the performance of duty not only to God, 
but also to roan. But to perform our duty to man, we must be quali« 
fied to discharge our social duties as intelligent and responsible beings. 
We are not to go through our parts as mere machines, but as those 
who have a personal concern in what they do, whether acting for 
themselves or for others. And, in what men do for themselves or 
upon their own account, they generally take interest sufficient to induce 
them to apply their minds to their work, and to set their hearts upon 
it, so that the mind and the will go along with the hand, and contribute 
their share towards accomplishing the task. Thus labour is lightened, 
and the mind gains wholesome exercise. But when men are not acting 
for themselves, but as the mere servants of others — especially in such 
occupations as those of the common field labourer, — the head and the 
heart seem to take but little part in the operations of the hand ; and 
thus the moral and intellectual powers too often become deadened, or 
well-nigh brutalized, by inactivity. Now, in order to prevent evils of 
this description, it must evidently be of considerable advantage to 
inform and exercise the minds of the young in those matters, about 
which the hands will in after years be employed. And this seems 
especially to apply to the education of that large portion of the poor, 
whose support in life is to be derived from the cultivation of the 
ground. The labourer in the field is surrounded by objects full of 
interest and instruction to one taught betimes to look upon them with 
an observant and religious eye. These are, indeed, to use the beau- 
tiful language of Cowper, 

** His to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired. 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye. 
And smiling say, — ' My Father made them all !' 
Are they not His by a peculiar rigbt. 
And by an emphasis of interest His, 
Whose eye the]f fill with tears of holy joy. 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love. 
That planned, and built, and still upholds, a world 
So clothed with beauty for rebellious man ?*' 

And the minds of the young are singularly open to such impressions 
from the works of nature ; and, if by the aid of wise and pious teachers 
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tbeir minds have received a proper moral and religious direction, they 
will readily learn at a very early period not only to look with delight 
on the works of creation, but also to look through them up to God 

Himself. This is universally allowed, though in practice it has 
hardly been sufBcieotly acted upon ; and not a little still remains to be 
done towards providrnp; simple and instructive works to assist the 
teacher in this part of bis labours. 

If the subject be regarded only in a moral and intellectual point of 
view, it is evident that many advantages would result to the youne in 
our rural districts from drawing their attention to works of husbandry, 
and exercising their minds while at school upon objects with which 
they are continually to be brought in contact in after life. 

The pursuits of th^ husbandman are far from being in themselves of 
a dull or monotonous character. The differences of soil, the varieties 
of seeds, the variations of the seasons, require different modes of treat* 
ment, and not unfrequently great promptness and watchfulness to 
meet sudden and unforeseen changes. No two seasons, either of seed- 
time or harvest, are exactly alike. In many districts scarcely two 
fields are exactly similar in soil, and the soil of the same field some- 
times assumes a new character in consequence of a peculiar season or 
a fresh mode of cultivation* The chants and successions of different 
crops, and the different acts of cultivation which they require, are all 
calculated to excite interest^ and to call the faculties of the mind into 
action* Still, all these points of interest, and these subjects for obser- 
vation and thought, may be, and often are, suffered to pass unnoticed. 
The bodily eye of the untaught labourer sees, but does not perceive ; 
because the eye of the mind is closed. It is closed, but it has not been 
put out ; it is tliere, thougli asleep, and needs only to be opened by 
the friendly hand of education. 

Of all the gifts which God has bestowed upon man, the faculty of 
observation (with which the periods of childhood and youth are pecu- 
liarly gifted,) derives most benefit from guidance and direction. And 
the powers of observation are very easily awakened and directed in the 
case of the young. For their minds are unoccupied, and have not yet 
become benumbed and deadened by inactivity. Now, to prove the ad- 
vantage of awakening and directing this power of the mind, it may 
suffice to remember that observation, when it relates to anything which 
immediately concerns ourselves, and of which we are conscious, may be 
called experience — that best of instructors. Hence, to teach a child to 
observe, is to place him under a course of instruction, the most valua- 
ble and effective. For all knowledge derived from observation is know- 
ledge gotten at first handi and which may be gained all day long, and 
at any moment of life. It is, too, scarcely possible for a thinking per- 
son to observe without making some refleelioo, liowever short or secret, 
on what he observes. Hence, to awaken observation, and to direct it 
to objects which are in after life to be continually before the eyes, and 
about which the hands are to be daily employed, is like opening a mine 
of information, into which, when the labourer has once been fairly intro- 
duced, he may be left to dig and delve for himself. And this, we con- 
tend, is what may be done for the children of our agricultural labourers, 
by turning their attention, whiht at school, to what is going on in the 
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fields, and by gtTiog them ftuch useful ekmento oi knowledge ae tbey 
iDftj be able to apply to what they will see and do when they go out to 
work. And there are many opportunities for combining witli such 
school instroction in husbandry much that may be. considered almost 
equitalent to practical training. A«, for example, in going to and 
from achool, the country boy will have numberless opportunities of 
teeing in tfaefiekis the operations of husbandry, about which his teaeber 
has been instructing him ; and nothing can bi more easy than for the 
teacher to shape his instruction according to the circumstances and op* 
portnoitiesof his sdiolars: and it is obvious that the boy will view the 
labours going on in the fields with very different eyes* when his atten- 
tion has previously been diiected to them* and his mind informed upon 
them. 

A natural opening hr instruction in works of husbandry is to be 
fimnd in gardening. H^nce, with an esp^ial view to the improvement 
-of the agricultural labourer, and to (he introduction into our schools of 
industrial instruction in this department of Jabour, one of the Finch* 
ley '' Manuals of Industry'' has been devoted to the subject of gar^ 
dening. *' Gard^ing," as is observed in the preface to that ManuaJ, 
** performs on a small scale what agriculture or fitiming perAmns on a 
•i«rge one. Agriculture is only an extended system oi' gardening/' 
This is, indeed, strictly true ; and we may observe, by the way, that 
all recent experiments seem to prove that the more nearly agriculture 
can be brought to resemble gardening, the more profitable and benefi- 
cial will it become, both to the fiirmer and the tabourer. And in the 
above-named Manual there are some interesting observations upon this, 
under the head of •* Spade Husbandry.** The smallness of tha scale 
upon which gardening may be carried on, not only renders it attrac- 
tive to the young, but also places a certain amount of practical traiaing 
within the readi of almost every country nehoolmaster. The phnoing 
and forethought required for the mana^gemeatof a (am, aitt well exem- 
plified in the laying out and cropping even of a cottage garden. And so 
also the details of agriciillure are well illustrated by the details of garden- 
iiig..HSS in moving the ground, draining, sowing, weeding, and so forth. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the " Manual upon Gardening" 
has not been arranged on a less scientific plan, and with « more 
especial regard to its speedy and general adoptian in schools. For 
instance, the lessons with which it begins, upcm the nature and pro- 
perties of soils, with the means, of their improvement; upon manures, 
their properties, and modes of management; and the technical tm^ms, 
taken from botany, chemistry, and geology, which are introduced into 
Ihts^aft of the Manual, are likely to discours^e many teachers, and 
to lead others into an unpractical or pedantic mode of leaching, un- 
interesting to the scholar, and unsHiited to his position in aodety. This 
is, in fact, the great objection which we have to the present tendency 
to give so mu^ instruction upon such subjects as geography and 
history in our schools for the poor. Not Uiat we object to the minds 
of poor children being exercised and enlarged ; but we dread their 
being pufied up with the notion that they know more than their masters 
and superiors. Now« hard words, and a smattering of knowledge 
about ** primitive earths," and " potash,'* and so forth, may lead a 
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young person to fancy himself very knowing, when in reality he if 
totally devoid of practical knowledge, and perhaps in no slight degree 
incapacitated from obtaining it by the conceit which such book-learn* 
ing may engender. We could wish, therefore, that the present arrange- 
ment of subjects in the Manual had not been adopted, and that the 
subjects placed first had been reserved for the conclusion of the 
Manual; or that some intimation had been given in the Preface^ to the 
effect that it might be advisable not to beg^n instruction upon garden- 
ing with these subjects. 

We should have been disposed to place first, the part which treats 
of the size and form of a cottage garden. This would at once intro- 
duce the black board — ^that most useful instrument of instruction in 
the hand of a skilful teacher. The plan of the proposed garden drawn 
upon the board, the proportions of it to be allotted to different sorts of 
produce, the succession of employments in it, would be thus brought 
before children with a reality and plainness which could not fail of gain- 
ing their attention, and set them upon thinking of what they had seen 
in their parents* gardens at home, which answered to what their 
teacher was telling them. Then the calculations, as to measurement 
and so forth, would bring in their arithmetical knowledge, and give 
that a practical bearing upon their future occupations in life. Take, 
for instance, the questions and answers upon this subject at p. 33 ;-— • 

Q. What is the size or extent of the garden you assist in cultivating ? 

A. About half a rood, or twenty poles. 

Q. How manv square yards do you reckon to a pole ? 

A* Thirty and a quarter. 

Q. How many poles make a rood ? 

A. Forty. 

Q. As your garden contains twenty poles, how many square yards does 
it contain ? and what proportion of an acre is it equal to ? ^ 

A. It contains 605 square yards ; and it is equal to one-eighth of an acre. 

Q. For how many individuals wUl such a piece of ground produce a suffi- 
cient quantity of vegetables ? 

A, It should produce a sufficient quantity for a man and his wife and three 
or four children. 

Q. What is the form of your garden ? 

A, A long square. 

Q. What are its length and breadth ? 

A. It is thirty-eight yards, or 114 feet, in length; and sixteen yards^ or 
forty-eight feet, in breadth. 

Q. Supposing it not to be at present under cultivation^ how woiild you 
lay it out, and plant it, with a view to its being most usefnlly productive. 

A, In the first instance, I would mark off nineteen yards^ or fifty-seven 
feet, in length, at one end, for potatoes. 

Q. Well ; when, and in what manner, should that portion be prepared for 
planting? 

A. It should either be dng or trenched in the autumn, or in winter. 

Q. Till what time in the spring should it lie fallow ? 

A. TUl April. 

Q. What would be your next step ? 

A. I would mark off seven yards, or twenty-one feet, in lengthy for cab- 
bage, which should be dug and planted in rows as soon after Michaelmas as 
possible. 
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Q. Having gathered and consumed some ci yonr cabbages in the eariy 
part of the winter, what would you do next? 

A, Supposing that, by the middle of January, the second, fourth, sixth, 
and eighth rows of the young cabbages have been used, I would point over 
with the spade the spaces where they stood, and immediately therein dibble 
in by line six rows of long-pod beans, at four inches apart, and cover them 
in. 

Q. Should the ground be loose and pufiy, what would you do ? 

A. I would tread it down weU, before the beans are dibbled in, as they 
strike root best in a firm soil. 

Q. Well, you have taken nineteen yards for potatoes, and seven for cab- 
bages and long-pod beans ; how much ground nave you left, and how do 
you mean to dispose of it i 

A, I have twelve yards, or thirty-six feet, left, which I propose to crop in 
March and April. 

Q. In wliat manner ? 

A* The remaining portion of twelve vards I would divide into four parallel 
beds of about three yards in width each : — ^the Jirst for parstups; the gecond 
for carrots J the third for onions : the fourth may be a seed-oed oi cahhagct 
sown with raddish, lettuce, and early Dutch turnip. A narrow slip of the 
fourth or uppermost bed may be parted off for pot-herbs, flowers, or what- 
ever else may be required. 

Q. What are the pot-herbs most in request for; the seasoning of soup 
and broth, or for other purposes ? 

A^ A plant or two of thyme, mint, sage, savory, and maijoram, will be 
very useful; and a drill of parsley may be sown as an edging. 

Q. Anything else ? 

A. Half-a-dozen or more roots of rhubarb, for the leaf-stalk, which forms 
a cheap and valuable substitute for fruit in puddings and pies, and is also 
useful for stewing, either with or without vegetables. 

Here the whole subject is brought before the child in a simple but 
comprehensive point of view. He will not, indeed, be able to take it 
all in at once, but it is put clearly and distinctly before him ; and, each 
time the plan is drawn afresh, and a fresh piece of information is given, 
it is assigned by him to its proper place ; his mind becomes familiar with 
the subject, and so turns to it with less and less effort and increased 
satisfaction, and he becomes permanently interested and informed. 
Henceforth, whatever the child sees in other people's gardens, as he 
passes them, engages his observation, and he compares what he ob- 
serves with what he has been taught at school ; and when such subjects 
form the subject of conversation, he listens with attention, and finds 
now and then an opportunity of saying something himself, or of asking 
for further information. 

In the *' Manual upon Gardening," the subjects which are treated 
of, after the size and form of the garden, are well suited to keep up 
interest and engage attention. Such are ''the estimated annual pro- 
duce of a garden ; the requisite quantity of seeds ; the tools required 
for garden labours ; draining ; digging ; trenching ; ridging ; cropping ; 
sowing; planting and transplanting; weeding; and management of 
crops." 

When the Manual proceeds to treat of ** the different species and 
varieties of garden plants," it seems again to be open to the observa- 
tions which we have already made upon its instruction on manures 
and soils. It becomes too technical and learned for a fin^ book of 
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needful it mixes up botanical names, and eren rentnres npon elassificft-i 
tions whicb have provoked unfavourable remarks in the " Gardener's 
Chronicle.'^ It is not our province to speak authoritatively in sucli 
matters i but we think we may without presumption venture to observe^ 
that to speak of the same thing — a tuber — both as an underground 
stem and as a sort of rooi^ is iopcn to the charge of inconsislency, or 
rather of sel^KMNitradictkm. But, whether this be so or not, it appears 
to us imprudent in an elementary work of a praetiea} nature to touch, 
if it can be avoided, upon subjects which may raise unnecessary doubts^ 
or shake the 'faith of the learner in the knowledge or competency of 
the teacher. At all eTCDts, we think that the part upon garaen plants 
would have been more generally useful for school instruction if it had 
been less scientific. This applies also to the parts whidi treat of ihiit 
trees. But we are wandering from our subject in dwelUng upon these 
points, and exceeding our limits. Our object in notieing them arises 
simply from a fear that the introduction of such matter into the Manuat 
may render it less generally popular, or prove an obstacle to its adop* 
tion in some quarters, where otherwise it would have g;ained an unhesi- 
tating and hearty welcome^ To no works that have of late been pub- 
lished, with the view of promoting the eduoatioa of the poorer olasaeSf 
do we more heartily wish success^ than to the Finchley series of 
*' Manuals of Industry/* We are glad to see that one upon the ma-* 
nagement of animals is some day to appear. It can hardly fail of being 
exceedingly interesting, and will give a practical character to the read- 
ing about animals, which has already been introduced so successfully 
into our schools. We will now only add the suggestion, that such 
works might, we think, be introduced with good eflect into owning 
sdiools Ibr Met boys and adults. 



LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

No. IV. 

The word necetmiMdo^Lud its relatives havasulfered from false views of 
its origin* That it is connected with ascesie and Asostsam has of 
course not been overlooked ; but in those words be|^ina the error. 
Foiicellioi is, with reason, unwilling to commit himself in favour of any 
one of the three explanations of necesse, which are quoled by him. 
8ome, says he^ derive it from ne and eesko, because where necessity com- 
Dels one cannot stop ^ ethers from nee use ; others again, by apbieresis^ 
from ayoyciy. The second of these views involves the same kind of 
error as prevails in the ordinary derivataon of amtiOi or, as the dictto* 
nariesi in defiance of M9S. and Inscriptions, choose to write the word, 
concte» To deduue coucio from the first person of aa indicative 
present, concio, I summon^ or the latter part of necesse from an infini- 
live niood^ is a visktioii of a first priotiple io etjdiology«--Ws.9 that we 
vuist avail (nnrselves solriy of Uie base of » verb, t£owing^ aside the 
-suffixes which hiqfipen to be attached to H for a special purpose. The 
from aymymi has Ihii nMonfSoiaiice in k, that we sore di- 
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reeled to a Greek vord» the «rigii> of whieh 'm far from eTideat. Xuse* 
BMBn and has followers fefef u« to ne and cedo, wlach, though it gives 
an explaoatioii to far as the idea of nice$sity is conceroed, fails to ac* 
count for the notioo of a mere c«imeelioii, as so often seen in necessi- 
liMfo, meotmlos, neeessarii. It will be as well therefore to look out 
again for some new view ; and our safest goide will be tknssUudOy from 
its exceedingly close resemblance to the word we are dealing with. No# 
no ona will liesitate about referring atciistlttifo ultimately to the little 
defective ssbatantive, vie-^m^ «m^> ftc, however diffioolt it may be 
to supply the intermediate Heps by which from tie we ascend to the 
polysyllable. The notion of a tiam at any rete is essential to both 
mc-em and utoim/iMfo. If it be thought an objection^ as it justly 
may, diat we are thus brought to a JMbstantive mc^^ and not to a verfo^ 
as the ultimate root, we point to the old verb m- or vie-, *^ bend,'' as the 
parent of the sub. ek^, ^* a turn." Nay, as to bend and to bind ari 
closely related ideas (witness vi'men, '^ the osier twig '*) wa may call hi 
aid the verb vto^ whence vineOf wet, vicium^ the original meaning of 
which was to bind.* In either case, our analogy leads us from neeesst^ 
tudo ultimately to met which beats to the radiod nart of nectmrey ** to 
hook on/' '* to link together/' exactly the same relation as pUc-^ of our 
huit paper, to phctere ; and the notion of a link or tie explains all the 
aaeanings of the several words we commenoed with^ mteunty^ as well as 
IMS of Mood or office. 

. Moreover, by a not improbable theory, we may supply the iaterm»' 
diate steps as well between me and vkimtudo^ as betw^n nee and 
mcMiiudo^ As tneipto and expeto led to secondary verbs^ tnctptMo, 
earptflesio ; so we assume that from vie* and neb^ were formed two verbs, 
now passed away from the language, vidss-o and necesi-o ; from the 
former of which came the adverb vicissim, in analogy with corpitm, 
sensim, raptim^ from their verbs. Again, ii*am tlm supposed verb 
iMceM-o was deduced an adjective, uece^si- or necesso- (better known 
in their neuter forms neessfe and neeesium)f much as iVom the verbs 
^^, vivy jMifo*, came adjectives, j^Sehu, tfivtis^ paanms. We may also, 
perhaps, if necessary, suppose an adjective, tnctm- or eicisfo«*, as nouns 
in iudon* are generally formed from adjectives. 

The Greek word a-rayK-ri may now receive liom the Latin language 
a light which it does not find at home. The base of it is vwcy cor^ 
spending to the Latin nee^ the a being prefixed, as in a^fiM't^, a*ya&^6-, 
«-/uovpo-, apparently for no other purpose than to accommodate those 
who have a difficidty in pronouncing an initial consonant. That the 
vowel a should be preferred for this purpose, before a syllaUe contain- 
ing a, is only in obedience to that law of assimilation between adjoining 
syllables, which was noticed in our second paper, p. 2d6 ; and indeed 
we have but this moment had other marked examples of this principle in 
the body of victr^t^c^o and neesMskwdOy ifwtptsso and €xp0tes$o* 

This habit of prefixing a vowel before an initial consonant, though 
more common in Greek, is important in its influence upon U^ Latin 
language ; and it should be noticed that the choice of the vowel so to 
be employed is generally determined by the vowel sound of the root 

■ •*{ ■ MA i^>J |ft 1» >ii i »*^ M ■M utt i l k UBm m m , *.>i{i>i ■■■■■ » .■■■ > t ,mm i n ■ ii ■ m i >m« wn i ii i< m 
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sylikble. Thus we have c-0cX-w, e^pevyofuu, evipde ; but before v a pre- 
fixed o is to be expected, as in o-fpy-^ brow ; o-wx'» 'nail ; o-3vvif , 
pain. Not uncommonly after this euphonic vowel has been prefixed 
a compression of the word takes place, so as in a gp*eat measure to 
disguise the root syllable; and this alike in the Greek and Latin 
languages. Thus it becomes almost necessary to deal with the two 
languages conjointly. 

It is not a new doctrine now put forward for the first time, that the 
Greek o/i^aXo- is a corruption of o-vv^-aXo-, the Latin wnbon" of o-nub^ 
on" J the radical syllables of which, yv^ and nti6, appear with a vowel a 
in the German nab^el and English nUV'cl. The original notion of the 
root is perhaps best seen in the umbo or pointed projection in the 
centre of a shield, the object of which was probably to prick or spur 
an enemy in close combat (Liv.» iv. 19'*'), the application to the navel 
being secondary. The base of the word is probably found in the 
Greek waawt and our nudge. 

The Latin umbra, or rather umbera, for the loss of an e seems to 
be shown by the diminutive umbella^ in its latter part is similar to 
pat-era ; and this being connected with pat of pa^*eo, we search for a 
verb as the source o( umbra; but we might search in vaJn, were it not 
for the principle just noticed; and then we see that umbra is a com- 
pression of o-nti6«era, the radical syllable nub being that which we well 
know in nub-ere, neb-ula, nub-es, the connection between a cloud and 
shadow being evident* The Greek has the same root in ve^ec- (noro. 
yc^oc), " clouds, mist/' &c., and the appearance of a Greek noun with 
this neuter suffix is perhaps always something like a warranty for in- 
ferring the previous existence of a verb. The German again has 
neb-el, ** mist/' 

The Latin ungui', ** a nail/' ung-ula, <' a hoof/* and unco^, *^ a 
hook/' have been long known to represent the Greek o-wx-: so that in 
these words a compression from an older form, o-nug, or o-nuc, has 
been indirectly assumed. It has also been long believed that the 
same root exists in the Grerman nag-el^ and consequently in oor 
naiL Much more confidence will probably be. felt in these several 
derivations, if it be observed that the letter-changes, however numer- 
ous, still in a manner follow a law. In the three triplets: — 1. o-w^- 
aXiS- (o/i^oXo-), o-nub'On- {umbour), and nab-el^ G. ; 2. v£^-€c- or re^ 
Bkritfhnub-era' (umbra-) i^ind neb-el^ G* — 3. o-^vx*, o-nug-ula {ungula), 
o-nti^r-f- {ungui') or o-ntic-o- (unc(h): and nagrely G., — it will be seen 
that the Greek prefers a final aspirate for the root, ^ or x ; the German a 
medial, b ox gi and the Latin also a medial, with the one qualification, 
that in the last series a^ and c interchange. Again, if in nab-^l the 
German substitutes an a for the u of the classical languages, so also 
does it in ne^-eLf 

In the preceding argument we have referred the words of the first 



* A reference we borrow from Mr. Rich's excellent dictionary. 

t In the former of these words, nah-el, the a has the sanction of the Greek 
language itself, if aft$«¥ be really the same as the Latin umbo, for then it will imply 
« longer form, «-jwj3-«y« Leaving this open , we w o nl d a sk whether ofi / BA u * b> a 
compraasion of a-mfi-Xv, •. 9. \h9f^ffS^r^Sf9^' * 
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two triplets ultinoately to verbs. We must also claim the last series 
for the verb with which we commenced, namely nee of nectere^ ** to 
hook on.** The nails of animals have the shape which is requisite, and 
are often employed in this office, and the nails of man himself in the 
savage state are often purposely kft long, although his teeth might 
be used as a substitute for the scissors of civilised hfe. 

The adjective uncus is often used in reference to the talons or 
daws of birds, but the substantive uneue is practically confined to 
metallic books. Still the notion of the nail in all probability once 
belonged to the substantive also ; and if so, we have a satisfactory 
origin for uncia, ** an inch,** or, elymologicaUy, <' a nail." Thus, the 
word will be a feminine adjective, with some such noun as memura 
understood. The terms, foot, eubii^ ell, pouce^ being, without ex- 
ception, derived ftom parts of the body, make it all but certain that 
uneia must have had a similar origin ; and thus its use as a measure 
of weight or capacity will be only secondary. 

We need scarcely stop to claim for the root nee, or in Greek, vuk, a 
large number of derivatives with a sense of a hook or bend, as ayx-ktr, 
ayirvpo, ayK^ec (nom. ayxot), ayicvXe-, oyico-, and our own nook. 

The Latin imber^ or imberi*, (nom. imbeTf) corresponding to the 
Greek oftfipo-, by its form suggests the question, whether it may not 
have been subjected to the same process of compression ; but the fact 
we believe will be found to be otherwise. The root however with 
whiob we suspect it to be connected has been to a great extent, if not 
wholly lost sight of by lexicographers. 

We have already in the present paper said that the appearance of 
a Greek substantive with the neuter suffix -c(, or in the nom. -oc, as, 
yty^Q^ /ie^cc-i w/i-ec-, leads to the presumption of a verb from which 
it is deduced. The same holds good for the corresponding Latin 
names which end like ^sn-es-, oryW^M-, (nom. genus, frigus). From 
such nouns we cannot separate the neuter substantive ub-er, and 
hence look around for a verb ub. Again, adjectives in ero^ or ert-, as, 
pig^ero^y ereb-ero; ae^eri-, put-^ri* (nom. piger, ereber, aeer, putris), 
being in immediate connection with verbs, the adjective uberi- (nom. 
ub^,) bseks the point, so to say, of the substantive uber. This 
substantive is also written with an aspirate, hub^r; and thus, without 
any necessity for going out of the limits of Latin to the Greek v-cii, 
we are reminded of hum-eseo, kum-eo, hum-or, hum-idus, or as Wagner 
writes them in his laat edition of Virgil, on the strength of the Medi- 
cean and Vatican MSS.,uifior, umidus, &c. ; also, of nv-u^tis and uv-esco. 
The theory we are supporting supposes that the lost verb ub signified 
** to pour ;" and this meaning will explain the various senses of both 
the adjective and substantive uber, better, we believe, than any other. 
The lexicons have done much to conceal the connection between the 
two words uber, by giving to the adjective, as its first meaning, *^ fer- 
tility of soil," and to the substantive the <Mug of an animal." This 
we strenuously resist, and contend that flowing is the primary notion 
of both. Thus the Lucretian line, (v. 883,) Ubera mammarum in 
somnis lactantia queerit, is literally translated by the words, *' Seeks in 
its dreams the milky streams of the breast ;" and if this noun is also 
applied to the fertility of land, or of a tree, as it undoubtedly often is, 
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the metapltor is from the same idea of streams of milk. So at least 
Columella thought, when, even in the prose portion of his work (iii. 
21), he wrote : — Alma tellus vitibus, velut eeterno puierperio leeta, mor- 
talibus distenta musto demittit ubera. 

The substantive uber-tat-j though, as its termination tells us, it is 
more nearly connected with the adjective than with the substantive 
uber^ still exhibits the same idea of flowing in the Piinian phrase 
(vii. 76, xxii. 39), ubertas laxstis. But what we have said will be apt 
to suggest the idea that the flowing is of milk alone. To correct 
any disposition thus to narrow the meaning of the words, we need 
but look at the four passages given by Forcellini, from Cicero^ Lu- 
cretius, and the poet Seneca, where the flowing is of water ; and the 
three passages, where it is applied to streams of tears. Nay, the 
abverb uhertim^ in every passage where Forcellini met with it, and 
those not a few, was used exclusively of a flood of weeping. It should 
also be recollected that the adjective uher (to say nothing of uhertuft) 
and the substantive ubertat-, are used repeatedly of fluency of speech. 
And, if fertility of soil be not a rare meaning of some of these words, 
we must keep in view, that for a southern climate fertility depends 
more on an abundant supply of water than any other cause. At any 
rate our ears are familiar with the phrase : '* a land flowing with milk 
and honey." 

But we must claim two more words as derivatives of our root ub, 
"pour :" first uva," a bunch of grapes.'^ That in the bunch of grapes a 
Roman saw what reminded him of a mother's breast, partly perhaps from 
the external form and partly from the liquid contents, has already ap- 
peared in the quotation from Columella. The same idea was present 
when the epithet of bimammia was first given to that particular vine 
whose clusters hang in pairs. We have a further confirmation of this 
view in the remarkable coincidence, by which uva in Virgil, Juvenal 
and Pliny, and uber in Palladius, are both used for the bag-like form 
of swarming bees. 

It not unfrequently happens that, a word has such a shape and 
meaning that it becomes difficult to decide between the claims of two 
different etymologies; and even two words of wholly different origin 
and meaning, by an accidental identity of form, at times mutually act 
upon each other, so as to blend their meaning.* In the common 
phrase, '* the trade and mystery of a goldsmith," the second substan- 
tive should be written misteryy being only an equivalent for the lAtin 
ministerium, Italian mestiere, French tnitier. Yet, as now used, the 
word has attracted to itself something of the sense of mysterious^ 
though it can claim no descent from the Greek fAvarripia. 

With this premised, we venture to express a belief that the Latin 
verb abundare is erroneously referred to the preposition ab^ and sub- 
stantive or verb unda-. It comes directly from the adjective abundus^ 
which happens to be less familiar than its adverb abunde ; yet the ad- 
jective occurs in Accius as well as Gellius. Now, if this adjective had 
been deduced from unda, it could only have signified ** without wave 



* See Mr. Talbot's English Etymologies, patHm* 
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or without water/' which would have been very different from its ac- 
tual meaning. Had we access at the present moment to the writings 
of Vossius, we should refer to him with more certainty. As it is, we 
must rely on the statement in Forcellini, that the German scholar 
found in antiquis quibusdam cocUcibuSf that the verb was written witli an 
aspirate, habundare. Such an orthography, if established, would be 
decisive against all connection with the preposition ab. On the whole, 
we contend that the adjective ab-undo' is for ub-undo-, being merely a 
participle from our verb ub ; just as secundo-^ *'' second,'' is but another 
form of sequendo' " following,"' and rot-undo-^ as we hope on an early 
occasion to show, is the participle of another verb. To prevent mis- 
conception we repeat that in our view abundus and abundare came 
into the Latin language from the verb ub; with the sense of flowing 
and abundance, but not overflowing. At the same time we are fully 
ready to admit that the Romans finding the word in existence, some 
of them by a natural error referred it to the same origin as redundare, 
and so at last used it as an equivalent for that verb. Thus in speaking 
of the overflow of the Alban lake, Livy has abundare, while redundare 
is found in the more correct writer, Cicero. 

To this verb then, ub ** pour," we refer the Greek ofi^po- and the 
Latin imber- or imberi-. 

OrouvHUf SepAS, IB50. Claudius. 



ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

1. In all ages, and among all classes of people, arithmetic has been 
regarded as an essential part of school instruction. The reason of this 
is evident. 

(a) In every position, in every circumstance of daily life, calculation 
is useful, necessary, nay indispensable. To the husbandman, to the 
mechanic, to the man of business as well as to the man of science, the 
power to calculate or count correctly is of primary importance. 

(b) Arithmetic is an excellent means of developing the intellectual 
faculties of the young, and of habituating them to reflection and to 
close and rigorous reasoning. The benefits resulting from this branch 
of instruction are often, however, rendered useless from the plans that 
are adopted in teaching it to children. 

2. Within the last few years this subject has attracted the attention 
of men skilled in the art of communicating, as well as in the theory of 
numbers ; and they have given to the scholastic world the results of 
their studies and labours. From the successful operations of the Nor- 
mal colleges numerous schools have been enabled to receive the prac- 
tical schoolmaster — one who does not operate according to rules, but 
according to principles. The only thing, however, to be feared is, that 
this branch of instruction occupies a place in many schools which is 
detrimental or prejudicial to others. Although of considerable im- 
portance, yet it ought not to be made the sine qud non ; there are other 
subjects of as great, if not greater importance, which demand on the 

2 
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part of the teacher as much time, and skill, and knowledge, and which , 
on no account, he ought to neglect or deprive of their legitimate share 
of time and labour. In every school the technical branches of in- 
struction should have relation to the wants of the district, the ages of 
the pupils, and the harmony necessary to be kept up among the sepa- 
rate subjects. And no one technical subject ought to be allowed to 
occupy a position which would be prejudicial to another, or which 
would compel it to have less time devoted to it than its importance, in 
a social or moral view, justly demands. 

3. Many, in teaching Arithmetic, begin by telling the namet of the 
numbers; and they believe that when, with considerable difficulty, 
they have been able to make the children repeat these names in a cer- 
tain order, they have taught them to count and to know the value of 
numbers. Of Numeration, the basis of Arithmetic, of the different 
values of the figures arising from their position, not a word is said. 
The next step is to write the figures on the blackboard, and make the 
children copy them ; or, what is preferable, because it gives less trou- 
ble, they are required to copy them out of a book, and then learn 
them by heart. They are now considered sufficiently prepared and 
instructed to begin addition. And the teacher says, — *' Write all the 
numbers the one under the other; units under units, tens under tens, 
&c. ; add the figures in the first column : if this sum is composed of 
two figures, put down that which is found at the right and add the 
other figure to the following column,'' and so on. Instruction given 
after this manner is a routine which is fatal to the development of the 
intelligence. The child becomes a mere machine; he comprehends 
nothing, and can explain the operations which he performs neither to 
himself nor to others. When a question is proposed to children thus 
taught, they generally ask under what rule it comes, before they at- 
tempt to give a solution. The mind is left in complete obscurity as to 
principles, and this branch of instruction, the proper study of which 
contributes so much to form the judgment and to develop the intel- 
lectual faculties, becomes a mere routine, a system of rules. 

4. It must be evident to the most superficial observer, that the plans 
previously noticed are directly opposed to the fundamental principles 
of education. We should always proceed from the known to the un- 
known^ from the easy to the more difficult. Each succeeding step 
should depend upon that which has gone before. We must lay the 
foundation firmly and surely, and upon that, gradually and systemati- 
cally, raise our structure. The education which does not fulfil these 
necessary conditions is false in principle. 

5. The knowledge of numbers, therefore, should be gradually intro- 
duced to the minds of children, and should be based upon sensible 
objects. Children should be made to count or calculate about what 
they can see, before engaging in abstract calculations. It is useless to 
make them reckon in idea; things which they can see, feel, and count 
with practically must be placed within their reach ; and the more 
familiar and interesting those are, the more clear and definite will their 
notions be. 

6. Mental calculations ought, therefore, always to precede written 
calculations. And when the children begin the practice of slate arith- 
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meticy the two should go on hand in hand ; the one is a great aid to 
the other. Mental arithmetic is the necessary attendant of written 
calculations; it is also of more general and immediate application. 
The former can always be practised ; the latter requires the aid of at 
least a pencil and a slate. 

To assist in mental calculations, some make use of beans^ cubes, 
counters, &c. ; others employ lines, circles, dots, &c,, formed on the 
blackboard. All these means lead to the same end — ^that of giving to 
children intuitive ideas on the knowledge of numbers. Care, liow- 
ever, must be taken that they do not confound the number with the 
qualities of the objects employed, or attach the idea of number to the 
objects themselves. In order to obviate this, the pupils should be 
exercised on different objects in succession, and, finally, without these 
objects, so as to make them understand that they must direct their 
attention, not to the quality, but rather to the quantity of the objects. 
These objects, too, must always be of the same sort or kind. 

7. No attempt should ever be made to add by signs or figures until 
the children have been taught to add by means of sensible objects. 
When they have, to some extent, become familiarized with combina- 
tions, and the names by which such combinations are denominated, 
then they should be taught the symbols or figures that are employed 
to represent them. When they know that one cube and one cube are 
two cubes ; that two cubes and one cube are three cubes ; then the 
figures 2 and 3, which represent these combinations, should be given. 
Or, in order to show the connection between the symbols and the 
operations for which they stand, the teacher may exhibit them on the 
blackboard in the following manner : 



- 1 or 


1 = 1 or 


0= 1 


= 2 » 


1 1 = 2 „ 


0=2 


= 3 „ 


1 1 1 = 3 „ 


0=3 


= 4* „ 


1 1 1 1 = 4 „ 


0=4 



and so on as far as the number ten. 

8. It is highly necessary that no new step be taken until the pre- 
ceding one is thoroughly understood. A great secret in successful 
teaching is the connecting or dovetailing of lessons : it is the grand 
power by which the whole structure is rendered firm and secure. 
What the peg or pin is to the carpenter, the dovetailing of lessons is 
to the teacher and the pupils. No new lesson should ever be given 
without connecting it with the last by a series of questions. If the 
children show, by their answers, that they fully and clearly compre- 
hend the last lesson, then the new one may be safely imparted. 

The following method of giving children their first ideas of number 
is only one of many that might be successfully practised : — 



* If the sign a= is used, it must be explained by the teacher. 
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MENTAL CALCULATION. 

fIRST LE8S0K. 

Addition of Units from One to Ten, 

1. The teacher ought to hare various objects to operate upon, such 
as cubes, pebbles^ buttons, Ac* He ought also to have a table on 
which the^ may be placed^ taking care, however, that it is of the 
proper height to allow the children to see all the objects distinctly. 
In using the cubeif I would recommend a table with a sloping top. 
Hits can easily be eflPected. Let a table be made having two hinges 
and two brackets, with sloping surfaces : when the sloping side of the 
table is requiredi you have only to raise the brackets. Let a portion 
of this table be divided, by slips of wood, into perpendicular columns 
of sufficient width to receive the cubes : we are now in a condition 
to begin the lesson. Cubes of different coloun are exceedingly 
useful.* 

^, Place &n$ cube in one of the perpendicular slips, then ask the 
children how many there are. If thej cannot tell, then the teacher 
must say. One cube : they then repeat after him, One cube. Put another 
above it, and sayi One cube and one cube are two cubes. Put another 
and say. One cube, and one cube^ and one cube, are three cubes ; or, 
TiDO cubes and one cube are three cubes. 

3. Go through the same process with four, five, &c., until the idea 
of the number ten has been thoroughly impressed. Vary the exercise 
by using other objects^ such as pebbles, marbles, &C. The lesson maj 
also be varied by arranging the cUbes in the slips in different ways ; as, 
for instance, the number six : — 



A better plan is to call on some of the children to show in what dif- 
ferent ways any number may be arranged. This exercise highly 
delights them^ and shows at the same time whether they have a correct 
idea of the number required. 

4. The questions to be proposed may be classified under three dis- 
tinct divisions. 

(1) Questions by showing the objects ; or, questions by intuition.-f 

* Cubes of this sort, called Ryffell's Calcalating Cubes, are sold at the National 
Society's Depository. 

t Intuition is, as it were, the direct and immediate contemplation of objects : it 
lubstitutes the thing for the definition, the reality for the formula. Intuition con- 
templates things face to faee, and brings the child into immediate contact with things 
as they really are. It compels him to observe, it leads him to reflect and think. 
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Thus the teacher says, holding in his hand the objects, Two 
balls and one ball are how many balls ? Six cubes and one 
cube? &c. 

(2) Quesiio7i8 without intuition, naming, hov)ever, the objects to 
be counted. Thus, Three nuts and one nut make how many 
nuts? Five buttons and one button ? and so on. 

(3) Questions without intuition, atid without naming the objects. 
Thus, Four and one are how many ? Seven and one ? &c. 

5. The following questions are constructed according to the forms 
2 and 3. 

*(a) One nut and one nut ? Three men and one man? Two dogs 
and one dog ? Seven books and one book ? And so on. 

(6) One and one are, how many ? Four and one? Seven and one ? 
Five and one ? Eight and one ? And so on. 

6. Questions similar to the following may also be proposed after the 
children have been well exercised in the preceding. 

(a) Name the numbers from three to nine. Those between four 

and seven. Those between six and one. 
(6) What number follows seven ? What comes after five? What 

goes before nine? What comes between three and five? 

What number is found between six and four ? 
(c) Count the number of bottles in one desk. The number of 

windows in the school- room. The number of buttons on 

your jacket. The number of steps in the gallery,'*' 

7. They may also be required to bring objects from the table. 
Thus, bring three tops, four buttons, five pebbles, two cubes^ and six 
counters, &c. 

8. The following are general questions : — 

1. How many fingers have you on one hand, if you count the 
thumb ? 

2. How many thumbs have you ? 

3. How many hands will a pair of gloves cover? 

4. How many thumbs and little fingers have you? 

5. How many legs have a chair and a wheel-barrow ? 

6. How many legs has a cat ? 

7. How many more legs has a cat than you have ? 

8. How many more legs ought you to have, to have as many as 

a chair? 

9. How many ears have two horses ? 

1 0. What animal has no legs ? 

11. If you have two apples, and I give you three more, how many 

shall you have ? 

12. How many legs have one sparrow, one dog, and one snail? 

(To be continued.) 



* The questions not to be given, if the results are more than ten. 
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GENERAL EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Easter, 1850. 

Mistresses. 

ARITHMETIC. 

SiCTiOH I. — Write out the rules by which you would work sums 
in — 

1. Simple proportion. 2. Practice, or 3. Compound proportion, 
instancing your rules by an example, and explaining each step in the 
process of working it. 

Section II.— 1. Multiply £172 I3s. Jj^d. by 246, and divide the 
answer by 82. 

2. Find by practice the value of 79 articles at 1 3s. 8|<2. each. 

3. Find the value of j of a pound sterling. Reduce 5s. 6d. to the 
fraction of a pound. 

Section III. — 1. If an allotment garden allowed to a labourer be 
considered equal to one third of his weekly wages, and hb wages at the 
end of a quarter amount to £5 17 s., what would be the yearly value 
of the allotment, and what the labourer's weekly wages including the 
allotment 7 

2. If a family of seven persons consume 6s. 2|(/. worth of bread 
per week, when bread is at 5d. for the 41b. loaf; what is the quantity 
of bread consumed daily by each person ? 

3. If it cost £417 lis. 6^d. to board 29 pupils in a training institu- 
tion for 10 months, what would be the additional expense of boarding 
15 other pupils for 13 weeks? 

Section IV. — What do you understand by book-keeping? Ex- 
plain your answer by examples. 

2. Give the meaning of the following terms : — cash, contra, stock, 
on hand, balance, folio, posting, taking stock. 

3. What is the general plan of book-keeping adopted in those trades 
where goods are sold out in small quantities ? In what way can a 
balance of the goods on hand be taken ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE. 

Section I. — 1. In what words is the h mute or doubtful ? Give the 
best rule for dividing syllables. 

2. Classify the elementary sound of the English language. Com- 
pare the flat and sharp mutes. 

3. Write out the rules for the construction of relative pronouns, and 
give one or more examples with each rule. 

Section II. — 1. Classify the forms of the past tense and participles 

of verbs. 

2. Explain the use of the colon, semicolon, and comma; andcon- 
struct two sentences to exemplify the rules. 

3. Explain the construction of the following sentences : — 

Philip had no other resource than to send his rival a challenge, to 
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meet him in the open field ; which being refused, he was obliged to 
decamp with his army. 

To his last moments he never forgot the early friendship which he 
had borne their father ; — a strong proof of the good dispositions of the 
prince. 

Section III. — Write a clear and simple paraphrase of the following 
passage, exactly expressing the sense of each sentence. Give the 
meaning and derivation of the words in italics. 

One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal hfe 
Exists — one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
The darts of anguish fix not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly /or/^(^ 
By acquiescence in the will supreme 
For time and for eternity; by faith. 
Faith absolute in God, including hope. 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of His perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthy conceived, endured 
Impatiently ; ill done, or left undone. 
To the dishonour of His holy name. 

Section IV. — 1. Name the earliest writers in English poetry and 
prose, and give some account of their. works. 

2. Name the writers of the Elizabethan age, and give an account of 
the chief works in prose of that epoch. 

LITURGY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 

Section I. — I. Who was the first Bishop of Jerusalem? Give 
reasons from Holy Scripture for your answer. 

2. What proofs have we that the early English Church was inde- 
pendent of Rome ? 

3. Who were the Friars ? Name the chief orders of them ; and 
state at what period they first found their way into England. 

Section II. — 1. What was the condition of the British Church in 
the sixth and seventh centuries, and what was the chief Bishopric of 
Britain at the time ? 

2. What is meant by a Legate? What his functions? At what period 
do we find him first mentioned in English history ? 

3. Give some account of the dispute between King John and Pope 
Innocent HI. What course was pursued by the Pope, and what were 
the consequences ? 

Section III. — I. Give some accounts of two of the following : Eras- 
mus; Melancthon; Jerome of Prague ; BbhopKenn; Ridley; Ham- 
mond ; Sir M. Hale. 

2. Who were the chief English •* Reformers ?" What were their in- 
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tentioni in the Englith Reformation --«• in conducting it, by what rules 
were they guided ? 

d. For how long; a time was the divorce of Henry VIII. pending? 
How do you account for this delay ? 

Section IV. — 1. Name the three Creeds of the Church: account 
for their names: state in what part {of Divine Service each is used. 
What does the Church of England in her Articles state respecting 
them? 

2. What is the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory? What was 
the origin of it ? What does the Church of England say respecting 
it? 

3. In what language were the ^'Liturgies*' in Europe originally writ- 
ten ? Was there any alteration in this matter during the middle ages ? 
If so, what? What does the Church of England in her Articles say 
on the subject ? 

Section V. — 1. By whom were the 39 Articles compiled? at what 
time ? for what purpose ? 

2. What does the Church of England say respecting the denial of 
the Cup to the Laity ? quote the Article* What was the practice of 
the early Church in this matter ? 

3. Give some account of the Episcopal Church in Scotland ; in what 
respects does it agree with, in what differ from, the Church of Eng- 
land ? in what way was it mixed up with the events of the reign of 
Charles I. ? 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND NOTES OF A LESSON. 

Section I. — Sketch the ground plan of your school, showing the 
position of the desks and benches ; state the subjects of instruction, 
the number of hours employed in each during the week, and the 
method which you adopt in imparting instruction in (a) writing, (/3) 
spelling, (y) geography, (^) arithmetic, (c) grammar. 

Section II. — Write the heads of a collective lesson for the classes 
in an elementary school on the life of — 

I. Rebecca. 2. Ruth, 3. Dorqas. 

Sbctiov III.-^ Write the heads of a collective lesson for the upper 
classes in an elementary school on the manufacture of — 

1. Cotton. 2. Wool. 3. Glass. 

Section IV. — 1. How would you employ Pupil Teachers in in- 
structing the upper and lower classes of your school respectively ? 

2. How would you arrange for the special instruction, out of school 
hours, to be given to three Pupil Teachers, all of different standing, 
engaged in your school at the same time ? 

Section V. — Explain how you would treat the following cases : — 

1 . A Pupil Teacher has given a pert reply to one of the committee^ 
and is supported by her mother in her conduct. 

2. A Pupil Teacher's style of dress is unbecoming her station. 

3. The brothers of a girl in the school keep bad company ; she is 
much with them. 
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ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOLS, GREENWICH HOSPITAL. EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS BY THE REV. HENRY MOSELEY, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c., HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTOR OF 
SCHOOLS. 

MlDSVMM£ft, 1850. 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL— SENIOR DIVISION. 

(On^ Question only is to be answered in each Section,) 

Section I. — 1. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the 
square of the whole line is equal to the squares of the two parts, toge- 
ther with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. Mention the 
corollary to this theorem. 

2. In a circle, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; bat an an- 
gle in a segment greater than a semicircle is less than a right angle ; 
and the angle in a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a right 
angle. 

3. Similar triangles are to one another in the duplicate ratio of their 
homologous sides. 

Section II. — Solve one of the equations : — 

jf + 6 16 — 3d? _ 25 

^' ~i iT " T 

2. ^/ a + X + s/ a — » = c 

d. X + p + xy x= ll") 

*2y + d^« = 30/ 

Section III. — 1. A. had 18 shillings in his purse; and B., when he 
had paid A. two-thirds of his money, found that he had now remaining 
two-fidhs of the sum A. now had : what had each at first? 

2. A bill of 25 guineas was paid with crowns and half-guineas ; and 
twice the number of half-guineas exceeded three times that of the 
crowns by 17 : how many were there of each? 

3. A railway train, after travelling an hour, meets with an accident 
which detains it another hour, after which it proceeds at f of its former 
rate, and arrives at the terminus 3 hours behind time ; but had the acci- 
dent happened 50 miles further on the line, the train would not have 
been so late by I*". 20°". : find the length of the line. 

Section IV. — Prove one of the following formulee of Plane Trigono- 
metry :— - 

a Bin A 
b'^ sin B 
2. Cob (A + B) = cos A eos B - sin A sin B. 

8. Cos B *- oot A » 2 sfai i (A H- B) smi (A »- B). 

2 2 



4 g|« A - g n/S (S - fl) (S ~ ^) (S^-7) 
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Sectiok V.<— 1 • State and prove the properties of the supplemental 
triangle. 

2. Show that 

Sin -8= Vsin (S — b) sin (S — c) cosec b cosec c. 

3. Show how one side of a spherical triangle may be determined^ 
having given the two other sides and the included angle. 

Section VI. — 1. Investigate a formula for determining the dip of 
the horizon. 

2. Investigate a formula for computing the equation of equal 'alti- 
tudes. 

3. Show how the latitude and the time may be determined by the 
method of double altitudes. 

Section VII. — 1. From a given point without a given straight line, 
to draw a line making an angle with the given line equal to a given 
rectilineal angle. 

2. Any rectangle is the half of the rectangle contained by the dia- 
meters of the squares described on its two sides. 

3. If from any point in a circular arc perpendiculars be let fall on 
the radii to its two extremities, the distance between the feet of these 
perpendiculars is invariable. 

Section VIII. — 1. Find the sums of the two series : — 

3 2 

- + 1 + - + &c. to 6 terma. 

2 3 

1 3 

t. + - + 1 + &c. to 10 terms. 

2 4 

2. Write down the third term of the expansion of (a*— aH*) — - 

3. Find the amaunt (M) and present value (P) of an annuity (A) 
for (n) years, at compound interest (r). 

Junior Division. 

{One Question only is to be answered in each Section.) 

Section I. — 1. How have the dimensions of the earth been found? 

2. What would be the effect upon the earth's temperature if its 
axis coincided with the plane of its orbit ; and what if it were perpen- 
dicular to it? 

3. On what causes does the variation of the brightness of the planet 
Venus depend ? 

Section II. — 1. The base of an isosceles triangle is 500 feet, and 
the vertical angle 33'' ; find the sides. 

2. To determine the distance of a ship at anchor at C, I measured a 
straight line A B = 1000 yards along the shore, and observed the 
angles C A B = 32° 10', and C B A = 83° 10'; required the distance 
of the ship from A. 

3. The angle of elevation of a tower, 100 feet high, due north of an 
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obferver, was 50"; what will be its elevation after walking due east 
300 feet ? 

Section III. — 1. Sailed from Cape Finisterre, Jat. 42° 54' N., long. 
9« 20' W. on the following courses: N.W.byN. 78 miles, N. 80 
miles, N.N.E. 65 miles, N.W. by W. 94 miles, S. by E. 49 miles ; 
required the latitude and longitude come to. 

2. Find the course and distance from the Lizard, in lat. 49° 57' N., 
long 5« 15', and St. Mary's, lat. 36° 57' N., long. 25° 9' W.; by 
middle latitude, and also by Mercator*s sailing. 

3. Find the distance upon a great circle between the Cape of Good 
Hope, lat. 34° 22' S., long. 18° 26' E. ; and Hobart Town, lat. 
42° 54' S., long. 147° 26' £., and the greatest latitude arrived at. 

Section IV.— 1. July 21, 1850. The setting amplitude of O in 
lat. 27° 32' S., Jong. 170° E., was W. 23° 15' N. by Azimuth compass. 
Required the variation of the compass. (Greenwich date 20d. 18h.) 

2. November 7, 1850. At 5ih. p.m., in lat. IT 55' 10" S., sup- 
posed long. 144° E., chronometer 7h. 38m. 5l8., 9° 49' 20"; index 
error— 2' 30", height 20 feet. Determine the long, by chronometer. 
Chronometer slow of Greenwich time, October 25, 12''5. Losing 
daily 0'-6. 

Section V. — 1. Describe and explain the vernier. 

2. Describe and explain the sextant. 

3. In determining the latitude by the sun in tropical climates, and also 
by a star when near the zenith^ by observations of the meridian altitude 
at sea with the sextant ; explain the best practical precautions to be 
taken to insure accuracy. 

UPPER SCHOOL.— FiKST Class. 

A sentence will be read to you, which you must write out with a care- 
ful attention to the penmanship and spelling, 

1 . Parse the words printed in italics in the following sentence : — 

'* A memory which is both quick and retentive is a great treasure." 

2. Correct the following sentence, and give grammatical reasons for 
the corrections you make. 

** Him and me goes home together." 

3. Draw a map of North America. 

4. Show from the courses of the rivers of Europe, where its high 
lands must chiefly be situated. 

5. Write out in the order of their succession the names of the sove- 
reigns of the house of Plantagenet. 

6. Add together the sum, difference, product, and quotient of 9| 
and 4A' 

7. Of the boys in a school A are in the first class, ^ in the second, 
and i in the third ; in the remaining three classes there are 53 altoge- 
ther : how many boys are there in the school ? 

9. If the true length of the year is 365*242264 days, instead of 
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3615^ days at which it is commonly reckoned, what will the error 
amount to in 4 cenluries ? 

{Only one Question is to be answered in each Section,) 

Section I. — 1. Reduce to their simplest terms, 

2cfijfi , fl + or 11 — 0? 

__ — and + 

6a*4P a — X a + X 

2. Show that 

a -^ ojp + ^ ^ 3 «2 

= a — 2a? + 

a + X a + * 

Section II. — Solve the questions : — 

12* - 2 18-4* 
1. :: •-; — = «• + 2. 



11 5 11 

2. -: r: + 



12a?+ll 6a? + 5 6d?+ll 



3. \/ 112 - 8 07 = 19 + \/ 3 d? + 7 

Section III. — 1. A father left to his two sons 1000/. To the 
younger he gave half of what he gave to the elder and 10/. more ; what 
had they each ? 

2. At what price per head must a farmer purchase a flock of 100 
sheep, that expending 10/. in feeding them, and losing 9, he may be 
able to sell the remainder at 2/. each and gain 20/. ? 

3. I turn over the pages of a book by fours and find three odd ones. 
I then turn them over by fives and find two odd ones. The last time 
I do not turn them over so often by twenty times as I did the first. 
How many pages were there ? 

Section IV. — 1. The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms 
are equal to one another, and the diameter bisects them. 

2. In a circle, the angle in a semicircle is a right angle ; but the 
angle in a segment greater than a semicircle is less than a right angle ; 
and the angle in a segment less than a semicircle is greater than a 
right angle. 

3. Define a Rhombus; and prove that the diameters of a rhombus 
bisect each other at right angles. 

Section V. — 1. Show that the chord of 60° and tangent of 45° are 
each equal to ihe radius. 

2. Show that the sides of plane triangles are to one another as the 
sines of their opposite angles. 

3. From the bottom of a tower, A C, a distance, A B=50 yards, is 
measured on a horizontal plane, and at 6 the angle A B C is mea-. 
sured=26° 17'; required the height of the tower. 
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EMOLISH STM0KTM8 DISCRIMINATED BY W. TAYLOR, OF NORWICH. 

WITH A COPIOUS INDEX. Reprint. (London : E, Lumley.) 

There are two ways of benefiting by the wisdom of a friend in whose 
judgment we repose absolute confidence. One, when we gather instruc- 
tion from Iiim, digesting as we feed, and gradually interweaving his 
precepts with our practice and opinions : another, when we rush to him 
in some desperate strait, and clamour for a swift antidote against the 
effects of our own ignorance and folly. It is in emergencies of the 
latter kind that applications are generally made to our dictionaries. 
Some word in the passage before us, whereof we do not comprehend the 
meaning; or, if we are writing, some doubt about orthography, drives 
us to our book of reference. The information thus gained, like the ex- 
tempore counsel in the former case, is rarely good for more than the 
present occasion — is seldom, in fact, thought of afterwards. Those who 
carry with them small dictionaries to ensure epistolary correctness, 
would confess, if they told the truth, that ihey are obliged to recur to 
the secret oracle again and again for the spelling of the same word. 
Shame and our dictionaries however preserve us for the most part from 
any gross blunders in our orthography, whilst we commit ourselves to 
a loose and precarious usage of terms with unsuspicious confidence. 

We have often thought that some work of a premonitory kind, on the 
true force and meaning of many of the words incur language, might be 
of the greatest service as a school exercise book, and we are glad to see 
a reprint of the '* Synonyms/' fnr less as a book of reference, than, first, 
as it is likely to force upon the minds of English students the simple 
fact that there are distinctions, and very important distinctions, between 
words which they may be disposed to consider as synonymous ; and, 
that to write a correct and forcible sentence something more is wanted 
than accident and harmony ; and again, to give, it not a complete list, 
a considerable number of the instances in which such confusion is most 
likely to occur. Crombie*s Gymnasium^ or an abbreviation of it, is used 
very generally in our classical schools, to point out difierences, and 
ensure precision in the use of those Latin words which a young scholar 
would be most likely to confound ; and we cannot conceive why some 
precaution of the same kind should not be taken in the case of our own 
language. 

We may premise that Mr. Taylor's book is, in many respects, an 
excellent one : probably, both from its size, and for other reasons, better 
adapted than any work extant for the purpose at which we have hinted. 
Of what appear to be its faults we shall speak without hesitation, chiefly 
with the view of suggesting to those who may be competent to under- 
take it, the description of work best calculated to answer the end before 
alluded to. 

If our boys could be trained in the habit of considering the true value 
of words, the next generation might be spared an inconceivable amount 
of vapid trash written and spoken, even ex cathedrd; members of the 
Commons might get to bed in decent time : and we should not be 
obliged to hear the use of idle words condemned from the pulpit in 
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words almost as idle. But to proceed with the work before us ; as fair 
and favourable specimens we would instanoe the following :— 

"intention — PROJECT — DESIGN — PURPOSE. 

'^ Mark the progress of the mind from incipient to decisive volition. • * * 
Intention is the feeblest effort, a mere stretching (t» and tendo) of the mind 
towards its object. In a project {pro and jacere) the object is already flung 
before the contemplation. When the mind has planned an entire scheme, it 
is said to have formed a design (jdessein) ; and when the means of execution 
are put forth [query] (propositum) the purpose is complete. Contemplative 
benevolence is a soothing pastime : we intend relief to our suffering fellow 
creatures ; we project aerial castles of consolation ; and design such good 
deeds as are within the reach of our means : but how often indolence frus^ 
trates the kindness of our purpose. 



" REVIEW — CRITICISE — CENSURE. 



" To review a work is to overlook it for the purpose of finding some account 
of its contents : a reviewal may be a mere ansdysis, without any commentary. 
To criticise is to appreciate, to give a motived judgment, whether favourable 
or imfavourable ; to censure, is to pass a sentence of blame." 

And here we may introduce an incidental remark made by the author 
under the head of Dealing, Trade, &c., as applicable to a great many 
instances throughout the book, in which, without a similar caution, he 
points out distinctions where our best authors do not recognise a differ- 
ence. ** These words are used with so little precision that we must 
rather inquire what ought to be, than what is, their respective em- 
ployment." In fact, whether right or wrong in their derivations, we 
do not think that any author in our language would bear to be strictly 
examined by Mr. Taylor's book. 

One of the worst faults in the work is its want of system. In some 
cases the author gives the etymological root, whilst in others he 
entirely omits it. Sometimes he insists on the retention of the primary 
sense and binds us to the etymon, and sometimes he is more lax, and 
seems disposed to sanction the change of sense which has been gradually 
adopted. Thus, when he is distinguishing between "charms*' and 
*' graces," he says nothing about the origin of either word : nor, in the 
explanation of the former word, does he pay the slightest attention to 
its primitive sense. In the use of the words " style " and ** diction,'* he 
thus restricts us : — 

'^ Style is Crreek for a sort of awl with which the ancients wrote on wax : 
diction is Latin for saying ; these tenns, therefore, differ as the English words 

Venning, and wording. Style is applicable to written composition only; 
iction is also applicable to spoken eloquence. The style of Burke was su- 
perior to his unpremeditated diction ; the parliamentary diction of Fox had 
more energy than his closet style." 

Now we question whether these terms are thus confined by our beat 
authors, nor do we think that there is sufficient ground for contracting 
the reasonable latitude with which they are generally used. Or, ari^ 
we to insist that, because description is derived from de and s^ibo^ to 
write^ we cannot correctly be said to give an oral description of tbe 
scene we have lately visited ? We think it indeed desirable ibfit the 
etympn of every word should b« known as far 9» possible, beoaus^ it i» 
generally one of the best olues to the exiatiog wrieta^ of fn^ning, 
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which it often reconciles ; and quite as much, because such knowledge 
can alone save language from progressive and needless deflexions. But 
still we must be fain to acquiesce in the long-continued usages of the best 
of our own English authorities, even where such use has led to a very 
considerable departure from the primitive sense. Because sentio ori- 
ginally signified the perception of the bodily senses, (though even the 
Latins themselves do not appear to have restricted it thus absolutely,) 
Mr. Taylor has insisted on a limitation to this sense in the case of its 
English derivative. Thus, page 1 35— 



"approbation — CONSBKT — RATIFICATION. 



" We approve a contract before we consent to it, and consent to it before 
we ratify it : to approve is an assent [observe the discrepancy here in Taylor's 
own use of a compound of sentio] of the judgment : to consent is an act of 
the bodily organs : to ratify, is formally to repeat consent." 

In the case of the cognate word sentiment, he carries the same seve- 
rity to a ridiculous extent. Page 286 — 

" SENTIMENT — OPINION. 

" By means of our sensations, we feel ; by means of our ideas, we think ; 
now a sentiment, from sentire, is properly a judgment concerning sensations." 
[Here again is confusion, for, according to his own showing, he ought to 
have said, a judgment grounded upon, or in accordance with, our sensations.] 
*' And an opinion, from openari, is a judgment concerning ideas ; our senti- 
ments appreciate external, and our opinions, internal phenomena. On ques- 
tions of feeling, taste, observation, or report, we define our sentiments : on 
questions of science, argument, or metaphysical abstraction, we define our 
opinions. The sentiments of the heart, the opinions of the mind. It is my 
sentiment that the wine of Burgundy is the best in the world." 

We believe that any one who hazarded this latter phrase in the com- 
pany of educated men, would be called an affected puppy, or an in- 
tolerable pedant. We might attack other vulnerable points in the 
above-cited passages ; we would only ask whether, strictly according 
to Mr. Taylor's uncompromising mode of procedure, consentire can be 
properly called an act of the bodily organs, or indeed an act at all. 
A further instance of want of system is, that some of the senses of 
words alleged are made good by instances forcible, and to the point, 
taken from good English authorities ; sometimes very weak ones are 
adduced, proving little or nothing; sometimes the author makes his 
own illustrations ; but, in many instances gives no illustration at all. If 
his object was to economize space — and one of his great merits is that 
he gives incidentally most valuable lessons in conciseness of expression — 
surely, in a work of this character, letter- press would have been more 
appropriately devoted to the introduction of good quotations proving 
his points, than to the assertion of his individual opinions on politics, 
religion, &c. ; but a few outbreaks of this kind may be allowed amidst 
the generally dry labours of the lexicographer ; and, when he takes 
these liberties, Taylor is cool and judicial in comparison with Johnson, 
who could not define Excise without abusing the Excisemen. 

In one of his physical conclusions, we think, he is wrong. Thus, 
page 50 : 

" Courage is derived from cor, the heart, and denotes that warmth of 
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temper, connected with a fu]l and vigorous circulation, and with a finn- 
ness and command of the bodily organs, which disposes one animal to en- 
counter another." 

About tbe origin of the word, of course there is no doubt, but cou- 
rage is very far from being mainly a matter of full, free, circulation. 
Indeed, we have often thought that Nature's principle of compensation 
is remarkably shown in this very case. That high sanguine tempera- 
ment, which makes a man robust, impulsive, vehement, ardent for the 
gratification of his keen desires, would not only make him overbearing, 
but overwhelming, if he were not controlled by other circumstances 
connected with this temperament, namely, by that intense enjoyment 
of life which makes a man very loath to sacrifice it, together with an 
exquisite sensibility which makes him shrink from pain. The purple 
current in the veins of that renowned Spanish King and warrior Pedro 
the Trembler, is said to have been greatly disturbed whenever he was 
on the point of doing battle. 

The same adust complexion has compelled 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Michelet, in his History of France, tells us of the pale epileptic 
CsBsar, evidently indicating Napoleon. The starveling Tilly was a 
warrior no less bold than his stalwart opponent Gustavus. In many a 
case, has 

The fiery spirit working out its way 
Fretted the pigmv body to decay, 
And o'erinformea the tenement of clay. 

The very Coeur de Lion himself did not possess a more undaunted 
spirit than the meagre, philosophic Frederick of Prussia. 

Occasionally the author is so far wrong in his etymologies as to 
excite distrust in the case of those words in tracing which we are un- 
able to accompany him. Thus (p. 85), when distinguishing parson 
from clergyman, minister and priest, he says, — 

''Parson is probably from parochianus, and implies one whose rights 
extend over a parish .'' 

Now parson is neither more nor less than persona ecclesuB^ and by 
accounting for the origin of the word in any other way, an ignorance 
is shown not only of the real etymon, but of the ancient way of spell- 
ing the word in English, which serves as a guide to the derivation. 
Take again the following explanation of the words 

" CONTRITION, REPENTANCE, REMORSE [p. 145]. 

'' Sins demand contrition ; vices, repentance ; and crimes, remorse. Con- 
trition is the feebler pain of mind, and regards the conscience. Repentance 
is a sharper feeling, which recurs oftener, and lasts longer, and is adapted to 
counteract, not an accidental lapse merely, bnt a bad habit. Remorse is the 
acute pang of the memorv, and has for its object a vindictive self-punish* 
ment. Etymology exhioits contrition {tristis) as sad ; repentance (pcBnd)^ 
as in pain ; and remorse (re and mordes) as gnashing his teeth." 

How any one professing to be an etymologist could have written 
such a passage is absolutely inconceivable. Contrition, which is not 
derived from iristisy but, as we thought every schoolboy knew, from 
con and tritum the supine of iero, so far from signifying a feeble pain, 
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it, in the passage '' a broken and contrite heart/' the stronger term 
of the two, and implies a very grinding and comminution of the soul 
under the heavy sense of woe. 

Again, in the case of remorse in this passage : though of course 
right in the etymon of the word, in his account of it he is evidently 
wrong : it has nothing to do with gnashing the teeth ; such expressions 
as biting care, gnawing sorrow, are scattered profusely over tne works 
of our earlier writers; out there is a line in Lucretius which is enough 
to show at once the true meaning of the word remorse : 

** Prsetaritifl admissa annis peccata remardent." 

Where an etymology is very far-fetched there is all the more necessity 
for strong evidences of its truth. In accounting for the word *' luck," 
(page 117,) Taylor says,— 

" The Scandinavian god Loki is a god of fortune, and therefore said to 
have been the cause of fielder's death, who was killed by an accident. From 
these indications it seems probable that the substantive luck must originally 
have meant the stake, the thing played for ; next, the game, or critical point 
which determines success ; and lastly, the unknown cause of casual event in 
genenl.'' 

We are sorry to carry our readers into the cloudy region of Scandi- 
navian mythology, which is dark enough of itself without being mis- 
represented, but it is the author's fault and not ours. According to 
the prose Edda, Balder's death, so far from being; the result of acci- 
dent, was occasioned by the most ingenious contrivance on the part of 
Loki. Balder is a special favourite in the Scandinavian Olympus ; he 
bears a charmed life ; all substances, with the exception of the misletoe, 
having taken an oath not to injure him. The gods, knowing him to 
be invulnerable, amuse themselves by making him the mark for their 
spears, maces, javelins, and other missiles, which strike him innocuously. 

" As soon as Loki heard of this he went away cut off 

the misletoe, and repaired to the place where the gods were assembled. 
There he found Hodur, standing apart, without partaking of the sports, on 
account of his blindness, and going up to him said, ' Why dost thou not 
also throw something at Balder i ' * Because I am blind/ answered Hodur, 
'and see not where balder is, and have, moreover, nothing to throw with.' 
' Come, then, said Loki, do like the rest, and show honour to Balder by 
throwing this twig at him ; I will direct thy arm toward the place where he 
stands. Hoder then took the miseltoe and, under the guidance of Loki, 
darted it at Balder, who, pierced through and through, fell down lifeless." 

We do not find any authority for calling Loki a god of luck. He is 
represented as the impersonation of the evil principle, crafty, and full 
of artifices, perpetually lying and calumniating, but beautiful in person, 
and a god. 

The word '^ new," we are told, ^* is etymologically connected with 
nitere to glisten ; nitiduSy shining, looking bright." These three words 
are etymologically connected : the Anglo-Saxon neow^ the digammated 
Greek i/c^c* sind the Latin navus* Mr. Taylor might have taken 
any one of these words as the root, and no objection could have been 
ofiered. New is certainly not derived from niteOf nor can we, without 
the greatest violence, establish a connection between this verb and 
either the Greek or Latin word cited above. 
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'* RISK, PERIL, danger/' | 

" A risk is a doubtful, a peril is an imminent, a danger is an important, 
contingent evil." 

Here the etymon of ** peril " is forgotten, or else it is thrown aside, 
and the standard of meaning is taken from what is, or is supposed to 
be, th6 common usage of the word, as there is certainly no ground for 
introducing the idea of imminence as distinguishing ** peril " from 
danger. Peril comes from periculum, and that from an obsolete Latin 
verb perio, whence experior, to try. Periculum itself seems in the first 
instance to have meant nothing more than a '* trial," as in the common | 

Latin idiom ** facere periculum^'* a form which we find curiously imi- 
tated in one of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays. 

"Thank your Lordship I 
If there be e'er a private comer as you go, sir, 
A foolish lobby out o' the way, make danger. 
Try what they are, try." Loyal Subject, sc. iv. act 3. 

Where a marked deviation from the radical word has been made 
at a very early period, some notice should have been taken of it. 

** ARBOUR, BOWER [p. 116]. 

" From herberg, a haven or harbour, comes arbour ; and from bough, a 
branch, comes boughery or bower ; a nook which shelters is an arbour ; a 
nook formed of branches is a bower, an [arbour of rock-work, a bower of 
faggots." 

What would Taylor have said to the following lines from Sydney's 
" Arcadia,"— 

'' What marvaile though a prince transform himself to a pastor ? 
Come from marble bowres, many times the gay harbour of anguish. 
Unto a silly cabin, though weak yet stronger against woes." Book I. 

When Spenser, in his ** Prothalamion," speaks of 

" Those bricky towers. 
The which on Themmes brode aged backe doe ryde. 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowres : 

he certainly does not mean to insinuate that the Jurists of his day 
pursued their thorny and tangled task under roses and jasmine in the 
Temple Gardens. The word is so frequently used for a chamber, 
especially the ladies' chamber in a large building, that it ought not to 
have been dismissed so summarily. 

Where a word is of very rare occurrence, if not quite obsolete, an 
authority ought to be given ; as in the case of the verb plane. ** The 
sea-mew planes along the wave" — a motion expressed by Milton in 
the words, " and shaves with level wing the deep." We never met 
with the word plane, and we should have been glad to have found the 
usage proved by a quotation. 

Having asserted very properly that vanity means emptiness, and 
shown, that the '^ vanity," coupled in Ecclesiastes with '* vexation of 
spirit," implies the tedium arising from emptiness of mind, he adds, 
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** the old writers apply the word more defensibly than the moderns/' 
and quotes, — 

*' Here I may well show the vamiy of that which is reported in the story 
of Walsingham." — Sir J, Domes. 

''The ground-work thereof is true, however they, through vanity^ do 
thereupon build many forged histories of their own antiquity." — Spenser. 

" In these passages,'^ he proceeds, *' vanity is, I think, not used for 
vain-gloriousness, but for emptiness of fact, absence of information, 
lack of truth." The misuse of the word began early, and is authorized 
by our best writers. Shakespeare writes, ** I must bestow upon the 
eyes of this young couple some vanity of my art." 

There need not have been a moment*s question that vanity implied 
de6ciency of principle, untruth, dishonesty. The word vanus is often 
used by the Latins in these senses ; and of this Shakespeare seems to 
have been fully aware, as Mr. Taylor might have found by turning from 
the ** Tempest" to the " Comedy of Errors," where we find the lines, 

" Tis holy sport to be a little vain (deceitful). 
Where the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife." 

Had he looked from Ecclesiastes to the 13th Chapter of Proverbs, he 
would have discovered a still more forcible instance — 

" Wealth gotten by vanity shall be diminished, but he that gathereth by 
labour shall increase." 

Such expressions and words as to *' incur an acquaintance," page 
135; ** a well-edified result," page 253; '* to faulter into barbarism," 
page 265; '* savagism," 210; ** indiscipline," 268; '* downfully," 
appear, to say the least, very questionable. 

We have altogether abstained from examining the Articles in the 
'* Quarterly Review," in three of which " the synonyms" appear to 
have been favourably mentioned. From these repeated notices we may, 
perhaps, infer that the articles in question emanated from the pen of 
Southey, Taylor's friend ; we are far however from denying that the 
praise is well merited. The better the work, however, the more im- 
perative it is to point out its various defects. 

We still want a concise and perspicuous dictionary of the more 
remarkable words in the English language, giving, in every instance, 
the etymon, if ascertainable, with the main deflexions from the original 
sense, and a good brief quotation in proof. Words thoroughly obsolete 
might be omitted, except when required as mediate links proving the 
derivation ; nor would it be necessary to hamper the work with the 
solitary and foolish Latinisms of such a writer as Feltham, or to account 
for the wilful eccentricities in the diction of Carlyle and Keats. For all 
practical purposes, it would be sufficient in such a work to divide the 
literature of England into two, or, at the utmost, three periods. To 
execute a work like this properly would require no ordinary amount of 
learning, recollection, and judgment. No such work, that we are 
aware of, is in contemplation, and, till something of the kind appears, 
we heartily wish the reprint of Mr. Taylor's valuable work the success 
which it justly deserves. 
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ON THE COMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OP 

FORCES. 

The old method of commeacing the study of mechanics with the 
properties of the lever, and deducing thence the mathematical expres- 
sion for the conditions of equilibrium of three forces acting at a point, 
is one which, whatever claims it may possess from the antiquity of the 
practice, is at least an unphilosophical introduction to physical science. 
Indeed, in modern works on mechanics, some independent proof of 
this fundamental law is generally given. To these, however, there 
certainly are many objections : Duchayla's proof, depending on the 
principle that force produces the same effect in whatever point of its 
direction it is supposed to act, involves the consideration of a system of 
rigidly connected points, as much as that derived from the proper- 
ties of the lever; whilst others are not sufficiently elementary for 
beginners, or are manifestly defective. 

The following investigation of the laws of the composition and reso- 
lution of forces acting at a point is capable of being understood by all 
who are acquainted with the elements of trigonometry, and completely 
solves the problem by a simple and direct method. It must be pre- 
mised that the elementary physical principles, which are involved in 
this as in every other mode of proof, and which ought to be made in- 
telligible to learners by numerous illustrations, are here but briefly 
stated, the object being only to suggest a method of proving this fun- 
damental proposition of mechanics not liable to the objections to which 
others are open. Nor is it necessary here to enter upon the question, 
whether these elementary principles of physical science are necessary 
truths which the mind is incapable of rejecting when they are fully 
explained, or whether they are only established by experience. It is 
sufficient that by the mind which clearly understands them they are 
admitted without hesitation, whilst all the results derivable from them 
are strictly verified by observation. 

The postulates necessary to enable us to investigate this question 
are the following : — 

1. That when two forces are acting at a point, their combined effiect 
is the same as that of a single force, the magnitude and direction of 
which depend upon those of the two forces, and which is in all re- 
spects their equivalent ; and conversely, that this single force may l)e 
supposed to be resolved into the two forces of which it is com- 
pounded. 

2. That the effect of forces is not altered by their acting together, 
but that two equal forces in the same direction produce double the 
effect of one, &c. 

Hence it follows that if the resultant force of P and Q be R, that of 

2 P and 2 Q will be 2 R, &c. ; and its direction will be unaltered ; or 
conversely, if the force R be resolved into P and Q, the resolved parts 
of 2 R will be 2 P and 2 Q in those directions, of 3 R, 3 P, and 

3 Q, <&c. 
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3. That a force has no effect to produce or retard motion in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to that in which it is acting. 

Let us now consider the case 
of two forces acting at a point A . 
in the directions A B, A C at v>, 
right angles to one another, and 
let A D be the direction of the 
equiTalent resultant force. And 
let P, Q represent the magnitudes 
of the two forces (measured by 
the weight they would sustain), R 
that of the resultant force » and let 
D A B = A, and therefore D A C 
= 90* - A. Then R in the di- 
rection A D may be resolved into 
the two forces P and Q, in direc- 
tion A B and A C respectively, and by the third postulate, P will be 
the whole effective force of R towards A B, and Q towards A C. 

p Q 

Again, by the second postulate, the ratios ^ and - remain the 

same, if the respective directions are unaltered. Let now P and Q be 

each resolved into two forces, one in the direction of R, and the other 

perpendicular to it ; the sum of the resolved parts in the direction A D 

will be their combined effect in that direction, that is, must be equal to 

R. And since the angles are the same in both cases, the resolved part 

of P in direction A D must bear the same ratio to P, that P bears to 

P^ 
R, and therefore = -^ : and similarly the resolved part of Q in that 

direction - ^. We have therefore R = -^ + ^ , or R2 = P^ + Q2, 

an equation which determines the magnitude of the resultant of 
two forces acting at rieht angles to one another. 

But as this relation is the same for all values of A, it does not enable 
us to determine the direction of R, if P and Q are given, or the mag- 
nitude of P and Q for different values of A when R is given. To dis- 

P Q 

cover this, we must observe that ~ and ~ are constant for the same 

R H 

values of A, and vary only when A varies ; they are therefore, in ma- 
thematical language, some function of A. This function must be the 
mathematical expression of the law of variation, that is, of the physical 
principles of the problem, which have been stated in our three 
postulates. 

The question to be determined is, what is this law of variation ? 
Does the ratio of P to R vary as the sine or co-sine of A, or as any 
power or combination of these ; or does it follow the law of some 
more complicated expression, as the logarithm of some trigonometrical 
function ? 



To solve this, let us express the ratio - by F (A), the meaning of 

R 
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F (A) being some unknown function of this angle A, the form of 
which must be the same for all angles, since the physical principles 

Q 

which are to be satisfied by it remain the same ; and let the ratio ~ 

- f (A), which is evidently the same function of 90'' — A that F (A) is 

of A. 

Now from the relation between P, Q and R determined above, we 

pa Q2 
have, dividing by R^ ^ + 50 - 1* or substituting these values for 



R2 ■ R2 



the ratios we have 

T(A)la + r(A)la=l (1). 

This equation however is not in itself sufficient to determine these 
functions, and for this purpose we must express in mathematical laa* 
guage some other physical principles contained in the postulates. We 
may observe then that since R is the equivalent of P and Q, its effect 
in any direction (as well as in its own) must be equal to the combined 
effects of P and Q in that direction. 



Let A £ be another 
direction inclined at an 
angle B A £ or B, to 
A B : the angle which 
£ A produced makes 
with A C is evidently 
90^ - B,andDAE = 
A+ B. 



Then, if we suppose P, Q and R each to be resolved into two compo- 
nent parts, one in this direction and the other at right angles to it, we 
should have (observing that the effect of Q. must be to diminish the 
effect of P in direction A E since E A C is greater than a right angle), 
and representing by F (A + B), F (B), &c., the same functions of 
D A £ and B A E, that F (A) is of D A B,— 

R X F (A + B) = P X F (B) - Q X f (B) 

P Q 

or substituting for ^ and ^ 

R R 

F (A + B) = F (A) X F (B) - f (A) x f (B) • . . (2). * 

But it is evident on comparing equations (1) and (2) with the 
fundamental trigonometrical expressions cos. 2A + sin.^A— l,and cos. 
(A+B) = cos. A. cos. B — sin. A. sin. B, that they would be satisfied 
by making F (A) equal to cos. A, and f (A) to sin. A. And these are 
the only functions of A that will satisfy them, because by the aid of 
these two equations (1) and (2), actual values of F (A) and f (A), 




* In like manner taking the resolved parts perpendicular to A E, we have, 

f(A + B)feF(A)f(B) + F(B)f(A). 
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might be found for any given values of the angle A/ which must be 
the same as are determined for the cosine and sine of that angle by 
the aid of the trigonometrical relations. In fact, the equations which 
express mathematically the physical law are identical with those from 
which all the properties of these trigonometrical functions are^ or at least 
might be, deduced. F (A) and f(A) must therefore be respectively 
equal to the sine and cosine of A. 

We have therefore P = R x cos. A, Q = R x sin. A, which equa- 
tions express the effect of a force R in a direction inclined at an angle 
A to it, and in a direction perpendicular to this. From these the re- 
sultant of two forces inclined at any angle may be easily found, by ob- 
serving that their combined effect in the direction of the resultant 
must be equal to it, and those at right angles to the resultant must be 
equal and opposite ; which considerations give us at once the relation 
known as the parallelogram of forces. 



ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 75. — PropoiMd by Mr. J. Stanwick, Qilling School. 

What is the greatest area that " Gunter's Chain "can circum- 
scribe ? 

Answered by Mr, Sothern^ Mr. Levy^ K, B,, Mr, S. Dyer ^ and the 

Proposer, 

Here the greatest area circumscribed by the chain will be a regular polygon, of 
100 sides, the length of each being one link or *22 yds., 

.-. area » it X 100 x '2%^ x cot. ff^'* = 38-511 yds. 

QuES. 76. — Proposed by Nemo, 

g^. S sin. ss a sin. ^ ) * n i ^ j 

^"'«" i tan. e = b tan; \ '° ^""^ « ^"^ ^- 

Answered by Mr, Hill, Mr, Moffitt, F, W, B,, and Mr, Barnacle. 
Dividing the first equation by the second, 

sin. 6 a . sin. <p 
tan. $ b , tan. <p 

a 
•'. cos. d = -r . coff. <t>t 



• For instance, when A = 45° = 90° — A, we must haveF (45°) = ~ from (1). 
And from (2) we should have (making the substitutions as in Trigonometry) 

F (-\ « ^^^TUM 

^2 ^ 2 

Therefore by continual bisections, and the aid of (2), we could find approximate un* 
merical yalues for all the angles. 
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.'. COS.* d « — 5 . COS.' <t> . . (3). 

Squaring the first equation, 

8in.« e = fl« sin.« <» . . . (4). 
Adding (3) and (4), 



a^ 



a' lin.' ^ + -^eoB? <t> ^ I, 
.'. a«Bin.2<» + -^ (1— sin.a^) = 1, 



1 / JlzzJ^ 
.-. sin. <> = — y j*^:ri~, 



in. tf = fl sin. A = / _ 



And sin. = 



QuES. 77. — Proposed by Mr. O'dazey^ Durham. 

A clock upon the surface of the earth beats true time ; but when 
carried to the top of a high mountain, loses 2 minutes every day ; 
required the height of the mountain, the diameter of the earth being 
8000 miles. 

Answered by the Proposer , Mr, Salter , L. C, and Mr, Richardson. 

Let ff be the force of gravity, and t the time of one Tibration of the pendolam at 
the earth's surface ; ff' the force of gravity, and f the time of one vibration at the 
top of the mountain ; r the radius of the earth, and h the height of the mountain ; 
then as the length of the pendulum is the same at both places, we have 

hvLtff^ Iff ::f»: (r + Kf, 

.-. t{r+h)^fr, 

Z' 1440 
but by the question, 1440/ » UZSf, and -1- » — - , 

Therefore by substitution, 

. /1440 ,\ 2r 4000 ^ ^^,„o -, 

LIST OF MATHEMATICAL ANSWERS. 

G. Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 75, 76 ; J. Dungate, Ightham, ans. 
75 ; G. Baty, Greystoke, ans. 75 ; F. W. B., Pembroke Dock, ans. 75, 
76 ; J. O'Clazey, Durham, ans. 75, 76, 77 ; W. L. Brown, Ightham, 
ans. 75; W. Stephens, Sethney, ans. 75, 76, 77 ; J. Moffilt, Durham, 
ans. 75, 76, 77 ; H. Hill, Chester, ans. 75, 76, 77 ; J. Salter, Durham, 
ans. 75, 76, 77 ; L. C. ans. 75, 76, 77 ; T. Sothern, Burtonwood, 
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ans. 75, 77 ; W. H. Levy, Sbelbourne, ans. 76, 76, 77 ; J. B. B., 
Pembroke Dock, ans. 75, 76 ; Fero, ans. 75^ 77 ; J. Hewitt, Cam- 
bridge, ans. 75, 76; T. Hirst, ans. 76 ; J. Hartland, ans. 76; K. B., 
ans. 76, 77 ; J. Richardson, Newcastle, 76, 77. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IN OUR NuMBER FOR NqTEMBER, 1850. 

QuES. 78. — Proposed by Nemo. 

To what height may water be raised by the condensation of steam, 
at a place where the mercury in the barometer stands at 24 inches, 
allowing the vapour of the water in the receiver to have a pressure of 
3 lbs. per square inch. 

QuEs. 79. — Proposed by Mr, O'Clazey, Durham. 

In a square, whose side is 4, a circle is inscribed touching the four 
sides, and in each of the angles thus formed, a circle is inscribed 
touching the former circle and the two adjacent sides of the square. 
Required the area of the smaller circles. 

QuEs. 80. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins. 

At a place within the tropics, it was observed that the shadow of a 
stick, at noon on the 21st of December, was double the length of the 
shadow of the same stick, at noon on the 21st of June. Required the 
latitude of the place of observation. 



PUPIL TEACHERS AND QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following is a copy of a letter to her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools 
on Queen's Scholarships, from the Committee of Council on Education : — 

Sir — I am directed to request your attention to the subject of pupil teachers 
who have completed their apprenticeship, and to the subject of Queen's scho- 
larships. 

I beg leave to refer you to the passages marked at pages 3* and Sf in the 



* Eyery pupil teacher who has passed all the foregoing ezamlnationB, and has 
presented the required testimonials in each year, will be entitled to a certificate de- 
claring that he has successfully completed his apprenticeship. 

t The Committee of Council on Education had under their consideration their 
lordships' minutes as to the apprenticeship of pupil teachers in elementary schools. 
It appeared further expedient to their lordships, that the Lord President should 
authorize one or more of her Majesty's inspectors, together with the principal of a 
normal school under inspection, to submit to his lordship, from among the pupil 
teachers who had successfully terminated their apprenticeship, a certain number of 
those who, upon competition in a public examination, to be annually held by such 
inspectors and principal in each inspector's district, might be found most proficient 
in their studies and skilful in the art of teaching, and concerning whose character 
and zeal for the office of teachers the inspector of the district could giye the most 
favourable report. That the Committee of Council on Education, on comparison 
pf the testimonials and examination papers of these appirentic^Si alioQld award, for 
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enelosed copy of their lordshipe' mmates for 1846. The first of these pas- 
sages, that at page Z, relates to the eompletion of the apprenttceshqn, and 
applies to ail those pupil teaehers who successfully pass the examinatiloD, and 
produce the certificates required at the end of the fifth ^ear. You will eza« 
mine pupil teachers on the completion of their apprenticeships, pursuant to 
the appropriate forms, which you will fill up and return precisely as in the 
case of pupil teachers completing any of the preceding years of their service. 
If the report and papers thus transmitted he found to be satisfactory, my 
lords will, at the time of forwarding post-office orders for payment of the 
year's stipend, communicate their readlnees to certify, wiien cidkd upon, 
that the pupil teacher has successfully completed his apprenticeship pursuant 
to these minutes. Tliey think this preferable to issumg certificates to the 
pupil teachers themselres. 

I hafie BOW to explain to you the riews of the Committee ia nlatio& to 
Queen's scholarships. The class quiJified to compete for these aeholarshipe 
will consist of the apprentices who have passed the esaminatioQ for the end 
of the fifth year successfully. The conditions prescribed at page 5 of the en- 
closed minutes for the examination of such competitors, are folded in the 
annual examination held shortly before Christmas at each training school. 
My lords propose that the pupil teachers who have successfully completed 
their apprenticeship shall be at liberty to att«ad at any of these examlnatioiie 
which their friends or patrons may select, with Ae concurrence of the priiH 
cipal of the training school. Their lordships wiU also he prepared to aUiow 
pupil teachers, who have passed the fourth year's examination with unequi- 
vocal success, before Michaelmas in each year,, to compete for Queen's 
scholarships. If they succeed, they will receive a proportionate payment for 
the unexpired portiem of the current rear of their apprenticeship, at the rate 
of the fifth year, up to the time wnen their sdiolarship eommeneea. If 
they fail, they will return to their schools* and will hare to pass the exa* 
mination for the end of the fifth year in the usual manner. They must, 
of course, obtain the consent of the several parties to their subsisting in- 
dentures. 

The enclosed tables contain the names of all those schools in your district 
in which pupil teachers will have completed the fourth year of their af^ren* 
ticeship before Michaelmas next, and the fifth year before Christmas. 

The friends or patrons should make it an indispensahle condition that the 
principal should arrange to hoard the candidates during the time of their ex« 
amination in the training college, and to keep them under the same discipline 
as the students. 

Their lordships win request each principal of a training school to furnish 
them with a list of the apprentices whom he may have agreed to present as 
cat^didates for Queen^i scholarships in his institution, at least ten days before 
the date of the examination. But on the selection of one training school 
under inspection, rather than another, my lords must wholly decline to offer 
any advice^ suggesUon, or opinion whatever to the friends and patrons of 
apprentices ; and their lordships must also decline to conduct any part of the 
correspondence requisite to ascertain the consent of the principal to receive 
any particular candidate. This must he done by the friends and patrons 
themselves, bearing in nund the time at which the examination will occur, 
and the notice to l^ given by^the principal to the Committee of Council aftei 
the conclusion of the correspondence. 

as many as they might think fit, an ezhibitioB of 20/. or t5/. to one ef the normal 
schools under the inspection of her Majesty's inspectors. That the pupil teadier 
to whom sneh exhibition shonid be awarded, shonld he thenceforth denominated, 
*' Qaeen's sc^okff." That the exhibition shoidd he liable to be withdrawn tf the 
prineipal of t^ trandng school shovld be dissatidied With the cosdvet, attammeitts 
Of skill of <' aiwes^s seiolar.*' 
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In order to limit as little as possible the opportunities by which peculiar 
talents may be exhibited^ it is not perhaps desirable to prescribe which of the 
subjects of examination these candidates shall be at libertv to select, further 
than to state strongly their lordships' opinion that they snould not attempt 
answers upon all the subjects. 

The following subjects must not be wholly omitted by any candidate ; viz. 
— 1. The Holy Scriptures, the Catechism, and the Liturgy of the Church of 
England (in schools connected with the Church of England). 2. English 
history. 3. Geography. 4. Arithmetic (including yulgar fractions and 
decimals). 5. English grammar and composition. 6. The notes of a lesson 
or some observations on the practical duties of a teacher. 

A candidate who answers in these subjects really well, may obtain an exhi- 
bition of 20/. for one year. A candidate who answers in the foregoing sub- 
1'ects really well, and also in one other subject really well (to be selected by 
limself out of those proposed to the candidates for certificates of merit, but 
with a preference on the part of my lords for the first three books of Euclid) 
may obtain an exhibition of 25/. for one year. If a candidate attempts a 
greater number of subjects, he will do so on his own responsibility. My 
fords could but be happy to find that he was able to answer in a greater 
number of subjects well, but the extent of the subjects attempted will not be 
accepted in lieu of mastery over those which are indispensable. 
1^, Candidates for Queen's scholarships in female training schools will not 
1)6 required to answer questions in yulgar fractions or decimals. For the 
higher exhibitions, they will be at liberty to select one of the subjects pro- 
nosed to female candidates for certificates of merit, such as book-keeping, 
biographical memoirs, or domestic economy. Their lordships will prefer a 
knowledge of some good manual upon the last-named subject, in connection 
with which they will be prepared to give due weight to certificates from 
the managers of the candidate's school, attesting her practical knowledge of 
household duties. 

The exhibitions awarded to females will be at the rate of two-thirds of 
those awarded to males; viz., 13/. 68. Sd. and 16/. 13^. 4e/., instead of 20/. 
and 25/., to correspond with the different expense of boarding in training 
schools, for males and females respectively. Every candidate will further 
be required to instruct a class in the presence of the inspector, to read in- 
telligently, with good articulation and pronunciation ; to write a fair hand ; 
and to spell correctly. The exhibitions will be paid quarterly to the principal 
of the training school, on the receipt of a certificate tnat he has been satisfied 
with the exhioitioner's conduct and progress during the preceding quarter, 
and the exhibitioner will receive credit for the amount in the payment due 
from him for his board, residence, and instruction in the school. 

You will be careful to bring this information under the notice of the ma- 
nagers of schools within your district, and particularly at the time of holding 
examinations for the fourth and fifth years of apprenticeship, in order that 
the subject may become thoroughly known to the persons interested. It 
will be necessary to be very cautious in offering advice, whether or not par- 
ticular apprentices should be presented as candidates for Queen's scholar- 
ships, since, if apprentices whom her Majesty's inspectors advise to compete 
afterwards happen to be unsuccessful, or if others whom they may have dis- 
suaded are afterwards judged to be equal to some of the successful competi- 
tors, there is no doubt but that much dissatisfaction will be created. No 
advice, therefore, should be given, unless it be asked for, and, when given, 
it should be accompanied by an express caution as to the responsibility of 
those who rely upon it. / . \ . • . \, 

ori I?}8li*HB^^jf /?^. ^xamxi^aCiQp fixe^' for t^ie Qiie^ii'S sdholaVfehipi'wfll hd- 
~^?^ffi^^S^^o?^^^ the cpurs? 'p{ instruction prescribed in biirreht appfeit- 

f^^^'^^^fiAS^W^ ij required be^oiid thbs^ yMcM thfe eandr- 
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endeavour to raise the quality of his knowledge during any interval tbat he 
may have for preparation. My lords will not grant any exhibitions oi thk 
nature to candidates whose attainments are not indisputably good, sound, 
and solid, as far as they go. As to the number of these scholarships to be 
allowed, their lordships will confine it within twenty-five per cent, of tbe 
number of students who shall have been resident in each training school for 
one year and upwards at the date of the examination. 

Their lordships reserve to themselves the libertv of reconsidering ^ke 
number of these scholarships wh^i they shall have before them the results 
of further experience. — I have, &e, (Signed) R. R. W. I^zf obn. 

H. M. Inspector of Schools. 



FAREWELL DEJEUNER TO THE BISHOP-DESIGNATE OP 

LYTTELTON. 

Abrangemexts having been made for the departure from England of the 
Rev. Thomas Jackson, the Bishop-Designate of Lyttelton, in the new Can<- 
terbury settlement, a farewell d^jeihMr was given to him on Tuesday, the 
10th September, by the students of Battersea College, of which institution 
the rev. gentleman has been during the last six years and a half the principal. 
The d^euner was to have taken place in the college grounds, but as the num- 
ber of guests was much larger than the students anticipated, marquees were 
erected by Mr. B. Edgington on the grounds of H. Fownes, Esq., contiguous 
to Christ Church, and to that spot the company repaired. 

It was announced that Lord Ashley, M.P., would preside. So confident 
were the students that they would have the honour of his lordship's company 
that they waited three hours for him, and the d^einer^ which was to nave 
taken place at one o'clock, did not commence until after four. At the unani- 
mous request of the students. 

The Rev. C. B. Dalton, M.A., Rector of Lambeth, took the chair. After 
the d^edner the rev. gentleman proposed " Church and Queen,'* a toast 
which was warmly responded to by the assembled guests. 

The Rev. Chairman then said he had been requested by the students to 
introduce to the meeting Mr. Tate, who had been for a long period the ma- 
thematical professor of the Battersea College, and also to explain that the 
testimonial which was about to be presented to Mr. Jadcson had been pre- 
pared by the present and padt stuaents of the institution. He (the rev. 
chairman) could hardly discharge the duties which had been imposed upon 
him that day without saying one or two words relative to his excculent friend 
who was about leaving them for a distant part of the world. He was anxious 
to make such remarks, not merely because he happened to be a clergyman 
of the district, and had seen his work and labour of love generally, nor be- 
cause as in his capacity as rector of a large parish he had one master from 
Battersea regularly employed in his schools, and two or three occasionally, 
by whose exertions and talents the educational wants of his district were very 
materially relieved, but because the rev. principal was one whose affection he 
had enjoyed for many years past. The first time he ever met Mr. Jackson 
was one evening, when the rev. gentleman, soon after he was ordained, called 
upon him, and both feeling an interest in education, and in the progress of 
the Church ofEngland, their meetings were frequent, and their conversations 
often prolonged until two or three o**clock'in the morning. Afterwards he recol- 
lected Mr. Jackson a& curat^ of Propipton. where he was greatly admired for 
tte spvm&ness ot hU teaching, arid mtidii S^bv^d by i^^(m Mx8fi efforts Jie 
'made; to, extend education aihoi;ig them. The Bisntip ol^uAfM^e^b^JUS, 
JacksQipi Qut b| air ttie Loncibn cfergy^as' the :inah' to iii4ib&% coMdiii^ 
'^rkdily cohfi^Ae th6 eiiicdtion df hlraod.^' mfl Sd hi(th^^ 
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how great interest was felt in Mr. Jackson by the bishop^s family, and bv no 
one greater interest than the Bishop of Lonaon himself. So highly dia the 
bishop think of Mr. Jackson's ability and zeal as a clergyman, that he ap- 
pointed him to the incumbency of a church in the east of London, where the 
most earnest devotion to ministerial work was required. The bishop's choice 
was a wise one, for never did a greater change t^e place in any parish than 
that which was observed in the district of Mile-end under Mr. Jackson's in- 
cumbency. Not only were the ordinances of the Church more devoutly and 
respectfully observe(l, and sound instruction conveyed to the people, but the 
order of the neighbourhood was secured and preserved. He (the chairman) 
called upon Mr. Jackson, at his small parsonage at Mile-end, at which time 
he was surrounded on all sides by his schools in full operation, and spoke of 
the noise which must be perpetually sounding in his ears ; to which Mr. 
Jackson replied, " Why, what noise does a miller love so much as the sound 
of his own mill ?** When Mr. Jackson had shown so much zeal in relidon 
and education, could they be surprised that when a principal was wanted for 
Battersea College— more especially under the circumstances in which it be- 
came vacant — the Bishop of London thought Mr. Jackson was the best man 
that could be sent there ? If unwearied zeal, entire devotedness to his work, 
and a wonderful versatility of talent, coold make a man a good bishop, the 
new settlement of Canterbury Mrould have one of the best bishops ever con- 
secrated. 

Mr. Tatb, the Mathematical Master of the College, presented a testimonial 
to Mr. Jackson. It was a magnificent silver centre piece, bearinff appropriate 
inscriptions. Mr. Tate spoke in the highest terms of praise of Mr. Jackson, 
and his remarks were frequently interrupted by loud expressions of applause 
on the part of the students. 

The Bishop-Designate, in returning thanks, said he should, indeed, be 
wanting in Christian feeling and afifectionate gratitude if he did not most 
sensibly feel the kind sentiments which had been expressed towards him that 
day. He thonght the gentlemen had sketched an Ideal efaaraotcr, each as he 
ought to have been, but had not reaMy proved. He assured the atudents and 
masters of Battersea College that however distant they might hereafter find 
themselve8--4ie preaching the Gospel in the Antipodes, and they teaching 
adiools in Old England, — ^he should ever remember with gratitude and 
affection the events of that most interesting day. The present which they 
had been so kind as to give him should ever grace the centre of hit 
table in his distant home as long as be lived a Christian bishop, and 
he trusted that when he was gathered to his fethers, be should hand 
it down as a preckms legacy to his eldest ehild. He frit it was hot 
right that he should address a parting word to the students of the Col- 
leger—to those who had borne with his many eecentrieities and short* 
comings. He felt bound to express towards them his thankfulness and hie 
nfptciwn. He had no words — no exact words — to express that affection-— » 
80 he would rather say nothing about it. He would pray for them most 
earnestly when removed to his antipodal home ^ and when he called to mind, 
individually, many of those he left behind, he hoped the remembrance of 
them would brace him to still more sustained exertion in the great cause of 
education. Many of those who had been trained at Battersea had been called 
to thrar eternal rest ; might those now before him be followers of them, who, 
having laboured in patience and faith here, were now inheritors of the pro* 
mises of God. By the moderation of their opinioos on the sublets which, 
tmhappily, divided the Church at the present time, by their personal piety 
and by nndeviating rectitude of character, he trusted they would prove to the 
world the reality c« their training, and their usefulness to the Church at Iwge. 
He could assure the students that the system so lonff acted upon in Battersea 
wetild be reproduced in New Zealand. On Sator&y last he bade adieu to 
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the first band of colonists at Plymouth, and the last thing he left them doing 
was, unpacking the excellent mathematical and arithmetical works of Mr. 
Tate, twenty-four copies of each of whose works had been sent with each ship, 
along with other educational books. He was delighted to find there was not a 
part of the habitable globe in which Battersea men were not at work. One 
was labouring at Moscow, another was pursuing his mission at Codrington 
College, Barbadoes, while others were found at we distant points of Quebec 
and Sydney. If the students acted up to the instruction given to them he 
felt convinced that the living power of Battersea would survive, whatever 
might become of its outward walls. 

Mr. Cazbnoyb, one of the Council of Battersea College, proposed the 
health of Mr. Jackson, the Bishop-Designate, and the Rev. H. Mosblby, 
her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, spoke in its support. 

The Bishop-Dbsignate brieflv returned thanks. 

During the afternoon a very beautiful four-part song, entitled "The 
Canterbury Pilgrims,'' was sunff by the students. The words are by Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L., of the University of Oxford, and the music by 
Mr. George Martin, one of the deputies of her majesty's chapels royal, 
resident music-master of Battersea College, and organist of Christ Church, 
Battersea. At the request of many influentid friends of the settlement 
the song is published, and the profits arising from the sale are to be devoted 
towards the purchase of an organ for Christ Church College, at Lyttelton. 

A vote of thanks to the Rev. Charles B, Dalton, for his courtesy in pre- 
siding, closed the day's proceedings, which were throughout of a most in- 
teresting character. 
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Univbbsity Commission BBS.— 
The Queen has been pleased to ap- 

S>int — The Right Ilev. the Lord 
ishop of Norwich ; the Very Rev. 
Archibald CampbeU Tait, D.C.L., 
Dean of Carlisle; the Rev. Francis 
Jeune, D.C.L., Master of Pembroke 
College, in the University of Oxford; 
The Rev. Henry George Liddell, 
M.A., Head Master of St. Peter's 
College, Westminster ; John Lucius 
Dampier, Esq., M.A., Vice-Warden 
of the Stanneries of Cornwall ; the 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., Savilian 
I^fessor of Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and the Rev. 
George Henry Sachaverell Johnson, 
M.A., of Queen's College, in the 
University of Oxford* to be Her 
Majesty's Commissioners for inquir- 
ing into the state, discipline, studies, 
and revenues of the University and 
Colleges of Oxford. 

The Queen has also been pleased 
to appoint — The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Chester; the Very 
Rev. George Peacock, D.D.* Dean 



of Ely ; Sir John Frederick William 
Herschell, Bart. ; Sir John RomiUy, 
Kt., her Majesty's Attorney-General; 
and the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, M.A,, 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology 
in the University of Cambridge, to 
be Her Majesty's Commissioners for 
inquiring into the state, discipline, 
studies, and revenues of the Univer- 
sity and Colleges of Cambridge. 

king's Collbgb, London.— 
Theological Department — ^The coun- 
cil of this university have given notice 
that the Theological Department will 
open on Friday, the 4th of October. 

The following persons will be ad- 
mitted students of this department: — 

1. All students of King's College, 
London, who, having passed three 
years in the department of general 
uterature and science, shall there- 
upon have received the diploma of 
an associate, in consideration of good 
conduct and industry. This term of 
three years is reduced to two years 
in the case of those who have spent 
two years preceding their entrance 
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into the college, either at King's Col- 
lege School, or at one of the schools 
in union. 

2. All md nates of the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridfl^e, and Durham. 

3. All persons of tne age of twenty- 
one, who, having been examined and 
reported as eligiole by the principal, 
shall obtain the recommendation of a 
bishop. The necessary qualifications 
are the four Gospels, m Greek; a 
knowledge of the Historical Scrip- 
tures, in English; an acquaintance 
with Bishop Nicholson's Exposition 
of the Church Catechism (Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge) ; a 
grammatical knowledge of some one 
Greek, and some one Latin classical 
book, which roav be selected by the 
candidate himself; and the power of 
translating^ from English into Latin. 
An acquamtance with the elements 
of Hebrew is also desirable. The 
examination lasts two days. The 
choice of books to be brought up 
must be made from the following 
list : t. e., Homer, books 1 , 2, and 3 ; 
one Greek tragedy ; Herodotus, book 
2, or any two other books; Thucy- 
dides ; Xenophon's Cyropaedia, books 
1, 2, and 3, or his Anabasis, books 
1, 2, and 3 ; Cicero's de Officiis, de 
Naturft Deorum, de Finibus ; Caesari 
de Bello Gallico, three books; Sal- 
lust; Livy, two books; Tacitus, de 
Moribus Germanorum, and Agricola ; 
Virgil, three books of the iEneid, or 
the Georgics ; Horace's Odes, Satires, 
or Epistles. 

Associates of King's College, Lon- 
don, and graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or Durham, will be admitted 
on producing testimonials from their 
respective colleges ; and all other 
candidates must send to the prin- 
cipal, fourteen days previous to the 
examination, a written application 
for admission, accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of good moral and religious 
character from the clergyman of their 
parish, or of the parish m which they 
nave last resided. The form of ap- 
plication may be obtained from the 
Secretary of King's College. 

Previously to matriculation each 
student must subscribe the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion, as well as 
a declaration that he will conform to 



all the rules and regulations of the 
college. 

All students are expected to attend 
the chapel service morning and even- 
ing daily ; and in rotation to give their 
services as teachers in the evening 
school for the indigent, which has 
been established in the parish of St. 
Martin-in-the-¥lelds, in connection 
with King's College. 

Persons already in deacon's orders, 
desirous of preparing themselves as 
candidates for priest's orders, as well 
as graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham, are permitted to attend 
the theological course for such length 
of time as they may desire ; but, in 
the case of all students, the course of 
study must be continued during at 
least six academical terms (two years). 
At the close of this period a strict ex- 
amination takes place ; and to all stu- 
dents who have merited such a dis- 
tinction bv their attainments, and by 
their good character during the pe- 
riod of their studies in King's Col- 
lege, the principal is empowered by 
the council to grant a certificate of 
attainments, which may be exhibited 
for the satisfaction of the bishop to 
whom any student may apply to be 
admitted as a candidate for holy 
orders. 

Battersba Colleob. — The Ge- 
neral Committee of the National So- 
ciety held its last meeting prior to the 
usual vacation on the 7 th of August 
last, when a resolution of the Batter- 
sea Council of the 30th July was read, 
stating that they regretted that, in 
consequence of an unfavourable reply 
to their application to the Committee 
of Council on Education for an annual 
grant, they could not resume the 
charge of the institution, which they 
resigned to the Society on the 11th of 
June. A letter was then read from 
the Rev. T. Jackson, resigning his 
situation as Principal of the Training 
College, Battersea, in consequence of 
his appointment to the bishopric of 
Lyttelton, in the settiement of Can- 
terbury, New Zealand, when the fol- 
lowing resolutions were thereupon 
agreed to : — 

" The Committee, in receiving the 
resignation of the Rev. T. Jackson, 
desire to record their sense of the zeal 
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and talent with which hs has con- 
ducted the institution at Battersea 
for six yeare and a half, and to ex- 
press their earnest hope that in his 
new sphere of duty he will be enabled 
to carry out the principles of the Na- 
tional Society. 

''Thaty as a temporary arrang&- 
menty the Bev. John Hunter^ we 
Vice- Principal, be requested to con- 
duct the institution at Battersea, 
without making any change in his 
own position^ and that he be au- 
tiiorized to engage an assistant until 
Christmas. 

'< That the Vice-Principal be re- 
quested to admit no fresh students^ 
without informing them that the So- 
ciety reserves to itself the right to 
discontinue the institution at such 
iime after Christmas as may be here- 
after resolved upon; and that they 
isan only engage to supply training 
to such students whilst the institu* 
jtkm may be kept open." 
. Canterbury Diocbsan As- 
sociation. — The annual meet- 
ing of this association was re- 
cently held at Sevenoaks; his 
Grace the Archbishop ai Canterbury 
in the chair. His grace was sup- 
ported by the Marquis of Camden, 
Lord Homesdale, Lord Sidney, the 
£arl of Romney, the Rev. Sir C. 
Parnaby, Sir B. Brydges, Sir Ed- 
ward Deering, the Hon. and Rev. P. 
Noel, Mr. Deedes, M.P., Mr. W. 
Martin, M.P., Archdeacon Harrison, 
the Rev. P. V. Lockwood, and other 
clergymen. The report stated that 
the society had abandoned the train- 
ing schools o£ Canterbury, but it had 
made grants for the support of pu- 
pils in the training institution of St. 
Mark's, Battersea, Whitelands, and 
Westminster. Pupils would also be 
received to learn the management oi 
schools at the Maidstone and Can- 
terbury model schools. In the inan- 
cial department, 904/. had been 
voted during the year for the erec- 
tion of schools, and the suppoit of 
pupils in training. There were ap- 
plications for grants to the amount 
of 845Z., and there was still a sum of 
800/. due for unpaid grants. The 
income of the associa^i&n f^^: the year 
had amouated to 1394/. lU, lid.. 



and the ezpenditore had fallen short 
of that amount by 724/. I7s., which 
sum remained as a balance ill 
the hands of the society. On the 
motion of Mr. Bell, seconded hj the 
Marquis of Camden» the report was 
agreed to; and« after the appoinU 
ment of officers for the ensuing year* 
the following resolution was carried 
unanimously ;— " That this meeting 
has learned with satisfaction the ar* 
rangement which has been made by 
the board for the inspection by cler- 
gymen of the diocese, under the im* 
mediate authority of the archbishop, 
of such schools as may be desirous 
of such inspection." The archbi- 
shop said, he could not avoid think- 
ing that this arrangement was a very 
wise one. It might be interesting 
to the meeting to know that the 
training sdiool at Battersea was 
likely to foe given up for want of sub- 
scriptions. It was a school from 
which some of the best masters had 
gone forth, and one to which those 
mterested in the education question 
looked as a very important feature 
in the system. It was intended to 
unite, if possibte, that school witli 
the schools at Westminster. The 
schools at Westminster were essen- 
tially different from that at Batter- 
sea and St. Mark's, as they were 
only intended to receive pupils for 
three or six months, and not to give 
a complete system of education, and 
therefore they were of less import- 
ance. The Battersea schools had 
been provided £or the special purpose 
of providing trained masters for the 
manufacturing districts; and tho«e 
districts had oeen in a great degree 
provided for, and for some time past 
there had been more masters to send 
out than occupation could be found 
for. This fact would, at all events^ 
be gradfying, as no such difficulty 
need be found in obtaining properly- 
trained masters as had been hereto- 
fore experienced. He hoped Ihat 
the system lately commenced would^ 
under the blessing of Providence^ 
prove the means of materially alter- 
ing the condition and habits of the 
poorer classes; but the ardour of 
many friends of the cause was 
damped by the knowledge that the 
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poor coald only be reached at a very 
tally age, aa they wore so early called 
eat to Uie actiye duties of life. Even 
thk obstacle, however, could be 
overeome, and he sincerely trusted 
that Qie zeakms aid of the associa- 
tMMit and of the promoters of educa- 
tioa generally, would enable them 
ta give to the children of the poor 
such complete and efficient instruc* 
tion aa would guide and help them 
ia their aiUx oourse through li£s« 
A vote of thanks was then given to 
the Rev. Dr. Griffiths, the officers of 
the association, and finally, to his 
graoe, the chairman, after which the 
neefuig separated. 

brDCjaTBiAL Training op Pau- 
per Children. — We feel a sincere 
plsaaure in recommeBding to the 
attention of Boards of Guardians a 
oonaidMatiDn of the benefits to be 
derived, idike to the nte-payers and 
to paupers, from a well-conducted 
ayatem of induatrial tmuiing in con- 
seedon with Uie pauper sdiools of 
the diffisrent Unions throughout the 
eoontry. Experience has fully shown 
the benefita resulting from such a 
ayatem of training ; and, without re- 
ferring to several oUier instances, we 
would call attention to the case of 
the GmltcRMS Union, at Kenning- 
hall, in Norfolk. A report from Mr. 
Backham, the Master of the Guilt- 
ccDss Union Workhouse, on the 
subject of the industrial training 
of children in his Union, addressed 
to Sir J. Walsham, one of the Poor 
Law Inspectors, and to Mr. Bowyer, 
one of the Government Inspectors 
of Schools, has been recently brought 
under our notice, which shows in 
the clearest manner the advantages 
to be derived from this system of 
tndning. From this report we learn 
that of the boys now in the school 
fourteen are upon an average em- 
ployed on the land, whilst others 
(who, however, take their turn also 
on the land) are instructed in tailor- 
ing and shoemaking, or are occupied 
in domestic duties. The boys labour- 
ing in the field are carefully guarded 
from association with the men, when- 
ever men are employed, and are 
superintended by the workhouse 
master or the schoolmaster. The 



moral and industrial training of the 
girls in this workhouse is equally 
attended to, bv which means they 
are qualified tor service. During 
school hours the boys and girls, 
despite the fastidiousness which 
might suggest their total and com- 
plete separation, meet in the same 
room, and form one school, instruct- 
ed by the schoolmaster and school- 
mistress, the former of whom has 
charge of the higher and the latter 
of the lower classes. This mixed or- 
ganization, which has existed for 
many years in the KenninghaU 
Workhouse School, has been found 
to be highly advantageous, not only 
to the progress of the children's 
learning, but also to the formation 
of their minds and manners. The 
course of instruction to these pauper 
children, in addition to the study 
of the Scriptures, and to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, embraces 

geography, grammar, and English 
istory, in all of which the profi- 
ciency of the children is stated to 
be above the average observable in 
workhouse schools. Nor has the 
result of this combination of moral 
and intellectual with industrial train- 
ing, under the watchful superin- 
tendence of the master and matron 
as well as of the teachers, disappoint- 
ed the expectations of the guardians, 
who, to their great credit, have 
always sought to place the educa- 
tion of the children in their work- 
house on the most effective basis. 
No difficulty in procuring good 
situations for children so trained 
has ever been experienced; and, 
after leaving the workhouse, the 
children generally have conducted 
themselves satisfactorily — the in- 
stences to the contrary, we are 
happy to say, being very rare. Not 
less than sixty of the bo^s and girls 
who have been thus trained in this 
workhouse are now earning their 
own living. Beyond this, however, 
the result, in a pecuniary point of 
view, has been most beneficial to the 
rate-payers. At Michaelmas, 1845, 
the guardians of this union, ani- 
mated by the laudable desire of ex- 
tending the means of employing the 
boys in the workhouse school, and 
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of training them to habits of indastry, 
procured three acres of additional 
land adjoining the workhouse, which 
was at that time, to all appearance, 
perfectly useless for agricultural pur- 
poses. The hills and holes in it were, 
however, levelled by the paupers, 
the topsward being carefully kept 
uppermost. During the last year, the 
produce of this land has been — of 
potatoes, 488 stones; cabbages, 
1365 stones ; carrots, 105 cwts. ; 
and of other vegetables of different 
kinds, charged to the union, of the 
value of about 61. The pork sup- 
plied to the union had amounted to 
195 stones, the wheat meal to 15 
stones; portion of the wheat, the 
produce of the land, was sold for 
9/. 28., and the straw used for beds 
was valued at 8/. 5^. After the pay- 
ment of all expenses for manures, 
food for pigs, implements, rent, rates, 
and tithes, there has been a clear 
profit for labour, in the first year, of 
60/. 2s. 4iid,; second year, 5ll. I7s. 
6d. ; and to Christmas, 1849, three- 
quarters of a year, 671. 2s. 9d. Mr. 
Rackham, the able and intelligent 
master of this union, states in his 
report that if the guardians would 
consent to keep cows, different roots 
and vegetables might be grown to 
feed them with; and these would 
produce an increased quantity of 
manure, which would afford the 
means of raising a large amount of 
roots and green crops, and secure a 
more extended routine in cropping 
the land. This would add to the 
profit of the land account, and give 
much additional comfort to the aged 
people and the young children in the 
workhouse, as a better supply of 
milk and butter would be obtained 
than can at present be had ; but the 
immediate profit of cow-keeping 



would be but a trifling advantage 
compared with the opportunity that 
would be given of training the female 
pauper children for dairymaids, who 
would thereby become doubly ac- 
ceptable as farm-servants; and the 
boys, too, would gain an acquaint- 
ance with the recent improved ma- 
nagement of cows, which could not 
fail to be of some service to them. — 
We would earnestly reconunend this 
example of the guardians of the 
Guiltcross Union to the imitation of 
other boards of guardians anxious 
to reduce the burthens of their local 
rates, and to raise the condition of 
the pauper population in the districts 
with which they are connected. — 
Morning Chronicle, 

German versus French Chil* 
DRBN. — Extract from the Corre^ 
spondcnce of the N. Y, Commercial 
Advertiser. — Berlin, July 10, 1849. — 
I wrote you last week from Paris, 
but you see, from the date of this, 
that in the interval I have added one 
to the population of the capital of 
Prussia. If there were nothing else 
to convince me of my change of lo- 
cality, the pleasant chorus that rises 
from some school in the neighbour- 
hood would be a sufiicient proof. 
Children don't sing in French schools. 
And then what a difference in the 
personal appearance of the people. 
One does not meet here the mis^* 
chievous-looking urchins that fill the 
streets of Paris; the boys of Ger- 
many are more quiet ana sedate in 
their expression, and make up for a 
want of vivacity by a greater refine- 
ment. You feel sure that the French 
lad will play you some saucy trick at 
the earliest opportunity, out you 
know that you will love bis German 
rival the better the longer you know 
him. 



Co Comj^pontfentiJ. 



W. S. R. — No such scries as yoa ask about has been published. We do not 
quite comprehend what you mean by a good illustrated Geography. 

Our mathcmaiical correspondeuts are requested to send in their communications 
so as to reach the publisher by the 2l8t of the monlh. 
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THE SUREST METHOD OF RAISING THE PROFESSION 
OF THE CHURCH SCHOOLMASTER. 

Thb improvem^Dt of tbe condition of scfaoolmastere if a subject which 
sone years back was repeatedly diecassed in the pages of this journal. 

At that time a correspondent, himself a schoolmaster, having noticed 
some of the methods that had been spoken of, such as an increased 
scale of remaneration ; an improvement in the manner of conferring 
appointments; a greater consideration towards the masters from the 
SDumagers of schools; and a reasonable security that a master's situa- 
tion dhould be permanent; and having allowed that, beyond all ques- 
tion (other things being the same), a schoolmaster will maintain a 
superior 'position, as one, or more, or all of these advantages are pos- 
sessed, proceeded to observe, that these are all means which lie beyond 
the schoolmaster's control ; and that, consequently, whatever ill effects 
may accrue from the want of them, are not attributable to him, nor 
has he the opportunity of supplying tiiem. 

*' But/' he added, "let it not be imagined, that in improving tbe school, 
roaster's poeition, the schoolmaeter himself is to remain inactive. Whatever 
mav be done /or him in this matter, the chief part must and ought to be done 
by him. I speak not now of intellectual acquirements, or of book-learning 
merely (desirable, doubtless, though they be), but of those higher qualities 
which constitute the Christian. Let every man raise the character of tbe pro- 
fession by raising his own. We cannot perhaps induce committees to pay 
larger salaries; we can, by economy and care, and, if need be, by self-denial, 
enoeavour to support ourselves creditably on the small sums allotted us. We 
cannot force respect from those above us; we cannot demand a courteous de- 
meanour, but we can deserve it. A long course of duty conscientiously per- 
formed, of conduct which even calumny cannot impugn, of unostentatious 
piety which manifests itself not in profession but in practice, — these are in 
our povor; and if these do not procure us proper consideration, if these do 
not raise the 'status' of the schoolmaster, at least we shall have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that it has not been lowered by any deeds of ours. I would 
earnestly entreat my brethren so to act, as that, upon a general consideration 
of the point by those in authority, the strongest argument for raising the cha- 
racter of the profession may be the personal characters of the individual 
schoolmasters." 

We have been so forcibly struck with the truth and justness of these 
remarks, as illustrated and confirmed in the Life of a Village School- 
master, lately written by Sir Thomas Phillips, that we have ventured to 
recall attention to them. The name of James Davies, of Devanden, is 
already familiar to many of our readers. In 1839 a short account of 
him up to that period of his life, was published under the direction of 
the Literature Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Know* 
ledge. In 1849 he closed his earthly pilgrimage at the full age of 
eighty -four years, and it i» not perhaps ihk least remarkable part of 
his history, that during the very last years of so aged a teacher, 
whose whole energies were devoted simply to the persevering and con- 
scientious discharge of the humble duties of a village schoolmaster, any 
incident should have occurred, that may serve as a lasting example and 
encouragement to all who may be engaged in the same humble, but 

VOL. VIII. — NO. XI. M 
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most important office. He was borne to his grave by four of the prin- 
cipal farmers of the village, to the education of the poor children of 
which he had devoted the last year of his life ; his pall was borne by 
an archdeacon and three of the most influential laymen of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and his corpse was followed by ten clergymen of the diocese, 
and many others who had come from some distance to pay a marked 
tribute of respect and veneration to his memory. Yet for all this, under 
the good providence of God, he was indebted simply to '' his personal 
character," *' to a long course of duty conscientiously performed, of un-- 
ostentatious piety which manifested itself not in profession but in 
practice." How little he owed the consideration in which he was held 
to "an increased scale of remuneration/' will best appear from the 
following short extract from the chapter in which his biographer sums 
up his character : 

" He sought not his own advancement. The first strongly-marked act of 
his life was the abandonment of a calling which promised worldly success, 
and the choice of the humble vocation of a village weaver. When he offered 
his services as school-teacher at Usk, with a stipend of 30/., he resigned the 
business of his shop. When again he proceeded to the Devanden, he relin- 
Gjuisbed a certain stipend of 30/., in order to accept one of 20/., raised with 
oifficulty, and often irregularly paid : and at the close of life he forsook the 
Devanden, for his last charge at Llangattock, where he laboured without 
wages, and provided, out of his scanty income, books and coals for his school, 
as well as books for circulation amongst the poor.'' 

A few facts explanatory of this summary, and sufficient to illustrate 
the thesis we have chosen, will be all that our limits will allow. 
For the rest we must refer our readers to the interesting pages of the 
memoir itself, the writer of which is so well known and so highly 
respected, not only on account of his gallant conduct at a very trying 
moment, but also for his endeavours to improve the education of his 
countrymen. Of the soundness of his views on this latter most im- 
portant subject, no better proof need be adduced than his willingness 
to connect his distinguished name with that of the self-denying and 
exemplary village schoolmaster. 

James Davies was the son of a tenant-farmer, and born on the con- 
fines of the parishes of Grosmont and Llangattock- Li ngoed, in the 
county of Monmouth. His school learning was very limited, but he 
read well, wrote a legible hand, and could teach the elementary rules 
of arithmetic. The early impressions by ^hich character was determined , 
were derived from his mother. She instnicted her children in the 
Holy Scriptures, encouraging them by small presents to commit 
suitable portions to memory ; and it was her habit to require them 
to repeat to her, on Wednesdays and Fridays, the Church Catechism ; 
and on Sundays and festival days appointed by the Church to be kept 
holy, the collects appropriate to such occasions. The earliest mani- 
festations of the boy's character now remembered, consist in the 
regularity of his attendance at public worship, the gravity of his 
deportment there, and the distinctness with which he joined in the 
responses — a duty then, as now, very commonly neglected. A first 
cousin of his father, an attorney at Abergavenny, received him as a 
clerk, but it is not known at what age he left his father's house, or how 
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long be continued in the house of his relative. It is certain, that 
before he was fourteen he had relinquished the occupation. The im- 
mediate occasion of his doing so is thus related. Meeting in Aber- 
gavenny an old woman who knew his father, she thus accosted the 
boy; — ** Jamie Davies, why did your father, who is an honest man, 
put you to a lawyer? No lawyer goes to heaven !" — ^The boy was so 
much frightened at the picture of the future thus presented to him, 
that he forsook his master's office without making his departure known, 
and travelled to Bristol, distant forty miles from his home, where 
he remained for three weeks before the place of Iiis sojourn was 
discovered. 

Soon after his return home, his father died; when he apprenticed 
himself to a weaver, and for fifteen years continued to work at the 
loom ; first as an apprentice, and afterwards as a journeyman, residing 
for the whole of that time in or near the village of Grosmont. In his 
twenty-third year he received confirmation at the hands of Bishop 
Watsoi? — an event which exercised an important influence on his after 
life, by the impressions then awakened in his mind. When about 
thirty years old he married, and upon the death of his wife four years 
after, he left the village of Grosmont. 

The occupation of a weaver was not well suited to a bodily frame, 
which had long manifested consumptive, tendencies. He now engaged in 
that of a travelling pedlar, and the choice marks the justness of views 
and humility of temper, by which he was characterised. Whilst pur- 
suing his itinerant occupation, he made his home at the picturesque 
little town of Usk. From it he made circuits through the adjoining 
country, carrying in his basket the ordinary furniture of a pedlar's store, 
and collecting rags, which he disposed of at paper mills in the neigh- 
bourhood of that town. To this period of his life, and to the wander- 
ing habits by which it was characterised, his biographer considers that 
he was indebted for an extensive acquaintance with the poor, and for 
some of that never-failing sympathy in their privations, which formed 
so prominent a feature in his benevolent character. The experience 
of the world and the world's ways, the knowledge of men and things, 
the chastened habits, the sagacity, and, above all, the will to do and 
suffer for others, which were manifested in his subsequent life, Sir 
Thomas has most happily alluded to, as exhibited during this part of 
his career, by giving the following extract from the Excursion. 



€< 



His heart lay open ; and by nature turned 
And constant disposition of his thoughts 
To S3anpathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed where 'er he went, 
And all that was endured ; for, in himself 
Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 
He had no painful pressure from without 
That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw suffer. Hence it came 
That in our best experience he was rich. 
And in the wisdom of our daily life.' 



» 



Afler pursuing for some years the life of an itinerant pedlar, he 
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rented a houfle, and carried on at Usk the bifsiness of a retail dealer, 
and supplied to other wayfaring; dealers their stores, and bought from 
them the ra§^ they had collected. In his shop he sold corn, flour, and 
rice, to the poor, at less than the ordinary market price ; and after he 
had given up his shop, he provided for them flour, which he ware- 
housed and sold, first in his room, and afterwards in his school, until 
the period of his auitting Usk for the Devanden. He supplied the 
town and neighbourhood with floor, dealing it out with his own hands 
at twenty-two shillings per bushel from November, 1810, to August in 
the following year, while the market price was from twenty-flve to 
thirty shillings. He counted his own time and trouble as nothing, 
and in this way sold 1200 bushels and upwards. Eiren in 1831 his 
exertions in this aflair were spoken of with grateful remembrance. 

The importance of early religions teaching had been long present to 
his mind, and in the dedication of his future life to the education of 
the children of the poor, on which he now resolved, those hopes and 
wishes were realized, which he had formed at his confirmation. At 
that period he had received a small tract by Bishop Watson, entitled. 
An Addresi to Young Persons after Confirmation. The importance at- 
tributed by the bishop to early educatioui and to the office of a school- 
master, produced abiding impressions npon James Davies, who ever 
afterwards cherished the desire to aid in training up the young in the 
ways and works of godliness. A strong aflection for children, and an 
earnest desire that they should be brought up in the nurture of the 
Lord, was strongly manifested durmg his itinerant career ; and are 
often mentioned by those who remember his wanderings from door to 
door. And in proof of this, instances are given of those whom at this 
period of his life he took from their parents, and placed and supported 
at school. 

The possession of a fixed idea often works out the realixatton of its 
own cherished hopes; and events were at hand, which changed the 
daily routine of the life of James Davies, when his age was over forty- 
five years. In 1812, some friends of the religious education of the 
poor resolved to establish a school at Usk ; and James Davies, the 
most zealous promoter of the good work, proposed to accept the office 
of master, to which he was appointed with a salary of £30. That 
school he conducted until the summer of 1 815, to the entire satisfkc- 
lion of all the subscribers, and to the evident improvement of the poor, 
both parents and children ; and then he might have ended his days ; 
but with him it was only a step to a wider field of usefulness. When 
the school at Usk had been established on a satisfactory basis, he left 
Usk to settle at the Devanden. Hia pupils accompanied their kind 
master on his journey; and their separation from each other took 
)ilace on the public road, where he kissed and blessed those little ones 
who were now to lose an affectionate friend, whom we must now follow 
to a new field of labour. 

In the course of his wanderings as a pedlar, Jao^s Davies had often 
traversed the parishes of New Church and Kilgwvrwg. They lie upon 
that part of the long ridge of hill (the forest or chase of Wentwood), 
where the road from Monmouth branches off, in one direction by St. 
Arvans towards Chepstow, and in another through Wentwood towards 
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Newport. On these occasions be was much impressed by what be mw 
of the wants of the poor, and of the ignorance and immoral habits 10 
which the children were growing up. A spot, called the Devanden, 
near the summit of the ridge, within the parish of New Church, hut at 
a considerable distance from the parish church, especially excited bis 
sympathy. Here the cottagers seemed to him to be ItTing without 
God, deprived of the outward means of religious improvement, and 
with minds as uncultivated as their hills. The parish church of Kil- 
gwrrwg was less distant than that of New Church from a portion of«the 
Devanden Hill, and here the inhabitants of the Devanden occasN>nally 
assembled for public worship. But when Davies first became ac- 
quainted with the district the little church was in decay ; sheep were 
folded within its walls ; and only on twelve Sundays in the year was 
divine service celebrated there. In 1811 a great improvement took 
place, in consequence of another clergyman being appointed, with whom 
Davies soon became acquainted ; and it is believed, that before he 
undertook the school at Usk he had intimated his willingness to re- 
move to the Devanden, as being a central position for a school, and to 
undertake the office of master, if a building could be raised and a 
small stipend provided for his support. This, after many delays, having 
been at length effected, he removed, as we have seen, in the summer 
of 1815, from Usk to his new appointment. 

At the Devanden he received the charge of rude, ragged, boisterous 
mountain children, whose parents, accustomed to scanty fare, and ex- 
posed to peculiar temptations, were accused of dishonest practices, 
and of those acts of petty fraud which often prevail amidst such a popu- 
lation, consisting of quarrymen, mule-drivers, wood-cutters, and 
colliers ; many of them had built their cottages and cleared the sur- 
rounding ground, which they held of the lord of the manor at moderate 
rents, usually on life leases. The school-room formed his dwelling 
throughout the day, his chamber at nigflit ; and in that room he long 
instructed from eighty to one hundred children, to whom there was oc« 
casionally an addition from adult scholars. His receipts were fluctuat- 
ing, not unfrequently falling short of 15/., and after some years' service 
fixed at 20/., which continued until, after twenty years of labour, an 
endowment was provided for the school by the contributions of the 
public. On this, as on all occasions of his life, he discarded every 
selfish consideration, and cheerfully exchanged the certain stipend of 
30/., which he enjoyed at Usk, for the uncertainty and anxieties of a 
precarious income. His love for his scholars, and anxiety for their 
welfare, resembled that of a good father for his own children. The 
parents of many were very poor, and the little ones were sometimes sent 
from their homes without a breakfast. If, to the inquiry " Have you 
had your breakfast, my dear?" the answer should be ** No;" a por- 
tion of the master's humble store — sometimes all he had at hand, it 
might be the meal he intended for himseH^-^was bestowed upon the 
hungry child. Nor was the school the only object of his care. He 
attended to the bodily and spiritual wants of his sick and infirm 
neighbours* His own meal was often given to the hungry; and, in the 
e;(cessive cold of a severe winter, tlie blankets have been removed from 
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his bed to the cottage of a poor neighbour, at whose hands he bad ex- 
perienced ingratitude and unkindness. 

His reverence for God's house led him to undertake the reparation 
of Kilgwrrwg church, towards which he contributed himself a con- 
siderable sum. But when this did not (as he fondly hoped it might) 
materially lessen the profanation of the Lord's day at the Devanden, 
the erection of a church there became the cherished object of his life. 
To this he clung in spite of difficulties, and years passed over bis head 
before his prayers were answered. But, in the spring of 1829, the 
school-room was fitted up and opened for divine service. The master's 
bed and furniture were conveyed to a cottage erected for him. The 
clergyman did not see any objection to the employment as a village 
school of a room licensed for public worship. But James Davies 
associated such reverential ideas with a place thus dedicated to God, 
that he could not rest satisfied until it had been entirely set apart for 
sacred uses ; and he resolved that another school- room should be pro- 
vided on a less expensive plan. This project seemed too great even to 
his friends, who would give no encouragement or assistance to his reso- 
lution. But his mind was made up, and he once more became a 
beggar. He travelled round the country with success, and thus col- 
lected sufficient funds to erect a suitable room adjoining his cottage ; 
and, in 1830, he had the satisfaction of keeping school in it. After 
some years a fund was raised, sufficient to provide, as additions to the 
original school-room, a chancel and an entrance porch with a bell 
turret, and to supply an endowment, which enabled the bishop to con- 
secrate the simple edifice in the autumn of 1838. The pious resolution 
of the royal Psalmist had been often present to the humble village 
schoolmaster ; and now the temple of God was completed, and the 
place of door-keeper in His house, for which the good old man had 
longed, was his own. He officiated as clerk and bell-ringer at De- 
vanden chapel, from the time it was first opened until his departure 
from that place in 1848. Never were responses given with more pious 
reverence ; *' and never," says the parochial minister, '^ did I hear such 
an Amen as his." He ever inculcated the duty of reverent behaviour at 
church ; of kneeling in prayer, of standing up to praise and give 
thanks, and of doing everything in the house of God decently and in 
order. In his school the children were taught the solemn obligation 
contracted for them in baptism, and were admonished so to mortify their 
evil and corrupt affections, as daily to advance in virtue and godliness 
of living. The remainder of his life at the Devanden, whilst it pre- 
sented no very memorable incidents, was passed in doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with his God. 

The years of James Davies exceeded fourscore when he resolved to 
depart from the Devanden. He had spent there more than thirty 
years, and his labours had received a large share of that blessing for 
which he daily prayed ; and he was in the neighbourhood of some 
kind friends, who affectionately ministered to his few earthly neces- 
sities. However, on this, as on every occasion of his life, his only 
consideration was, how best to promote God's glory and man's happi- 
ness. It had been his ordinary habit during the harvest season, when 
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his school wai broken up, to travel on foot to a distance from bis hoine» 
with Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, and religious tracts, which he 
distributed gratuitously in cottages and farm-houses. In 1847, as well 
as in some former years, he selected for his benevolent labours the 
parish of Llangattock-Lingoad, distant fifteen miles from the Devanden. 
This parish adjoins Grosmont ; and the farm-bouse in which he was 
born is on the confines of Uangattock, and within two miles of the 
parish church. The parish of Llangattock, with no resident clergyman 
and without a school for the young, attracted the attention and en- 
gaged the sympathies of the village schoolmaster. lie had worshipped 
ID early life in the parish church, and had received within its walls 
soHM of his school learning ; and the spot exercised on his mind that 
influence which early recollections exert on the close of life. To his 
niece he writes ; — *' After I had determined to go to Llangattock, our 
clergyman insisted on knowing what reason I had for doing so. I ex- 
plained to him in the best manner I could, and he was quite satisfied ; 
but he desired me to write down my reason for leaving Devanden, 
which I did, and, quite unexpected to me, this letter was printed and 
circulated, and has been the cause of a subscription being had of up- 
wards of 300/. towards building a school and house, and towards its 
future support; so that there is a prospect of its becoming a lasting 
benefit to that parish and neighbourhood.'' It was resolved that the 
building should be called *' James Davies' School,*' and that the first 
stone should be laid by himself; which was done, after divine servkre in 
the parish church, in April, 1S48« '* No one who was present," aays 
his biographer, '* can forget the picture of the venerable disciple of his 
Lord and Master, as, with head uncovered, his few remaining hairs 
waving in the wind, he knelt upon the ground, surrounded by the 
children whom it would be his delight to train in that building; nor 
will the affecting tone be forgo tlen with which be uttered the words ;— ^ 
' To the honour of Almighty God I lay the foundation stone of this 
school, in the name of the Father, and of the Son^ and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen/" The people were dismissed with the apostolical 
benediction : and by many of the poor was \i afterwards told^ that a 
good old man and self-denying Christian would come to labour in that 
building ; and there teach the children in the ways of godliness, with 
no other wages than such as his heavenly Father would lay up far His 
faithful servant. 

Before he left the Devanden he received gratifying proofi of afi^- 
tion from some who had benefited by his labours at that place. He 
expressed his sense of decreasing strength, but was gratefol for the 
ability still left him to do a little good. '^The most I can expect to 
do/' he said, *' is to make a beginning, and die." Being asked how he 
meant to live at Llangattock without wages» he replied that, he still re- 
tained 100/., given him ten years before by the Rev. Dr« Warneford, 
for his support in old age : — that 14/. yearly would be enough for his 
own wants; that 3/. would supply books for his school^ and 3/. would 
be needed for other charities in the parish ; and that, by thus limiting 
his expenditure to 20/. a year, he would possess a provision for five 
years. He opened the school at Llangattock in November, 1848, 
which was attended on an average by forty children. The school was 
altogether free, and the good schoolmaster not only took no payment 
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for his services, but provided the books and school necessaries at his 
own cost. It was arranged that the occupants of the vicarag^e house, 
who farm a few acres of land, should receive, lodge, and attend upon 
him. This rendered the close of his life very comfortable, and he 
seems to have been really happy at Llangattock. In March, 1849, he 
writes : — ** I had yesterday thirty-five children in our Sunday school 
and at church ; and snch a thing as a Sunday school, and so many 
children at church, was never known at Llangattock." In the harvest 
of 1849 he paid his usual visit to Hereford, walking nearly the whole 
distance, about twenty miles, and then the next day about twelve more, 
to see a friend in the neighbourhood ; and although almost bent double 
with age, he seemed equal to exertions which would have fatigued many 
a younger man. Upon his return home he wrote : — '* I was very happy 
to meet my dear little folks, and they seemed equally pleased to see me ; 
and one dear little fellow did all he possibly could do to show his kind- 
ness and friendship to me. He is not five years old." When he re- 
opened the school no indications of failing health were visible. He 
always rose early, and worked until breakfast-time in the plot of ground 
which formed the garden of the school-house. '^ His whole delight/' 
writes an eye-witness, " was in doing good — visiting the poor, and re- 
lieving their wants in food, clothes, and money. To some of them he 
even gave his shirts to be cut up for their children. Indeed, his charity 
was unbounded. His Sundays were spent in giving religious instruction 
to the children ; and on that before his death he was seen stooping 
down his head to the little ones, who raised up their mouths to kiss 
him." 

He died on the Tuesday following, October 2nd, 1849, after scarcely 
twelve hours' indisposition. He was sensible to the last, and having 
solicited the prayers of his attendants, repeated the words, *^ God 
Almighty pity me 1" and fell asleep. The respect shown at his funeral, 
for his character, has been already noticed. There were few of the 
ordinary trappings of mourning, but there were evidences of real grief, 
which could not be mistaken. After the service had been concluded 
at the grave, many who had assembled around it withdrew to the 
school-room, where a plan was proposed, which it is hoped will result in 
the permanent endowment of the school; the chief object for which, 
at eighty-three years of age, he had removed from the Devanden, and 
which to his dying hour was almost the only earthly wish unaccom- 
plished. For this he left by will all his remaining property, about 
74/., arising from the 100/. of which mention has been made. '* The 
practical lesson to be gathered from his life, is," as his biographer has 
justly observed, *' that extensive usefulness does not depend upon ex* 
tended means ; but that moderate abilities and limited opportunities, 
wisely used, will diffuse the most vahiabio blessings throughout a wide 
circle, and exert an influence in that circle of an enduring character. 
Responsibility depends on opportunity; but the reward of him, to 
whom one talent only is commit ted, may be greater than his to whom 
ten are intrusted.'' Surely a few such personal characters as that of 
James Davies would suffice to raise any profession. 
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ON LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

No. V. 

The argument in the last paper about the origin of the two words uber 
and uva will be liable to misconception, if we do not make two addi- 
tional remarks. What was said of uva is founded on the assumption thai 
the word denotes ** a whole cluster of grapes," and not a single berry. 
The meaning which we have attached to the word is supported by all the 
best lexicons ; but a looseness has been introduced into some of those 
which are current in England, by giving to uva the translation " a 
grape;" which, as now used in our language, denotes "a separate berry," 
although the Italian grappolo and the French grappe signify ** a 
cluster." Our language, it may be observed, has modified in the same 
manner the meaning of raisin as compared to racetnus. But the 
error in translating uva as a single grape seems to have led to another 
error. The word acinus, which really means a simple berry, being dis- 
possessed of its rights by uva, has been unduly forced to bear the 
sense of **a grape-stone," the displacement of the one word leading 
naturally enough to a displacement of the other. Thus LUnemann, 
for a second meaning of acinus, gives ** der Traubenbeer-kern," and 
Mr. Riddle, '* a small kernel," &c. Both these authors back their 
translation by the same three passages from Cicero and Pliny, in all of 
which the ordinary translation of a berry is quite sufficient, and in one 
absolutely necessary. Those who translate acino uvae strangulatus in 
Pliny, as ** strangled by a grape-stone," forget two points; first, that a 
grape-berry is much more likely than a grape-stone to produce suffoca- 
tion by closing up the passage of the windpipe; secondly, that Pliny's 
own term for a grape-stone is not acinus but adni nucleus. The word 
acinus in fact has but the one meaning first assigned to it by Lunemann, 
viz., ** die Traubenbeere," one of any cluster of berries, as of the vine, 
' the elder,* the ivy, &c. 

It has been objected to the remarks we made upon uher, that we 
have left out of view its evident connection with the Greek ovSap, or 
as written in one of the Greek dialects, ovtpap. That the words are 
intimately related we readily admit ; but, at the same time, we thought 
that little light could be thrown upon the Latin word by a reference to 
the Greek ovdap, seeing that the latter is so utterly isolated in its own 
tongue that the dictionaries are driven to the ludicrous shift of calling 
' it a radical word. 

Having disposed of these two little matters, we proceed to the con- 
sideration of some other Latin words which have undergone the me- 
tamorphosis discussed in the last paper. The words infra, in/eri, in- 
ferior, xnfimus, will gain greatly by being placed alongside of supra, 
superi, superior, summus (= suh-imus)^* So complete is the similarity 

* How is it that Mr. Riddle, in his translation of Liiuemann's article, substitutes 
the alder for the elder t We should have referred the error to his printer, but that it 
occurs again under %ainhuc\iM^ and also eambuceus, 

t Similarly from %ub and emo we have not mhimo^ but sumo ; and indeed there 
is good authority for writing this verb with two liquids, mmmo, 

2 
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of the two series that it is scarcely doing justice to it to say that it 
runs on all fours. Now the latter words are deduced from a base 
sub, *'up;" and we must therefore reject the suffixes, -raf -eri, -erior, 
"imus, and search for the base of the first series in the letters inf. 
This syllable is one scarcely to be pronounced, and is therefore very 
ill-suited to be an ultimate root. But if infra be a compression of 
e-nef-ra^ the initial vowel may be regarded as non-essential, and we 
have a more intelligible root in the syllable nef. In the consideration 
of such a root it is essential to keep in view that the Latin mouth and 
ear were little conversant with aspirated letters ; that the combination 
th was wholly unknown to them ; and that the Greek x listd but a weak 
representative in the Latin h ; the more so if, as there is reason to believe 
this letter h was oftener written than pronounced. The natural conse* 
quence of this deficiency in aspirates was, that the one aspirated con- 
sonant/ had to perform double or even treble duty — at one time filling 
the office of a Xt &t another of a 9. Thus funis is with reason com- 
pared by LUnemann to the Greek axoivoQyfuro to Qvui *' I rage,*'yeru5 
Off era to drip, f undo to \iui,fuvius to Qv(a ; and he might have added 
several other pairs, ssfruor and xpaofiaL,feriae and x'^'-P^* 

To apply these considerations to the matter before us, we contend 
that nef, of e-nef-ra ot infra, is the Latin representative of the 
English neth or neath, as seen in beneath, nether, nethermost. But 
such a syllable as nef is also apt to take the form new or nu« Thus 
the same animal is called by ourselves indifilsrently '' an eft "or a 
'* newt/' We cannot therefore feel any great surprise, in finding the 
verbs, nU'€re,nu-tare,v£V'Uv, with the sense of lowering, '* dropping." 
We say ^Mowering" rather than '* nodding,'* because the participle 
veyfVKiin: is used in the sense of holding the head down. Again, 
in the modern Lithuanian, nu is the ordinary prefix to verbs in the 
sense of '' down," as ni is in the Sanscrit*. We must not however 
connect with this root the three Greek words, ivepoi, eytpdef-f and repOe, 
however closely allied in meaning and similar in form. These all flow, 
as is stated in Liddell and Scott's Lexicon, from the preposition ev, 
"in." The transition to the meaning, ** below," "beneath," is ex- 
plained by the fact, that the relations of place are commonly expressed 
by a reference to the earth, and thus the ideas of ''further in "and 
*' lower down " concur. It is precisely in the same way that the Latin 
language has formed imus, " lowest," by a compression of in-^mus, 
literally " inmost." On the other hand, vearoc and i^aaroc, t. e. vef- 
arocy together with the feminine forms vearri and ytirrf, used as sub- 
stantives, must be claimed as regularly deduced from the obsolete root 

But y^aToe, as signifying " last," must be derived, it has been said, 
from P€OQ, as fA^aaroQ from fAiaos ; and the assertion is powerfully con- 
firmed by the fact that novissimus is also used in the sense of '* lasU" 
The argument is valid, but not at variance with what we have just said. 
The idea of time is naturally represented by the flow of a stream, so 



* Hence, in No. IV. p. 365, line 1, cancel the word wtp$€, 
t So extenslTelj spread is this root that even in Chinese, ni means ** (rink," ** be« 
come lower.'' 
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that in directing our [thoughts to the past, we as it were ascend the 
stream, and thus the ideas of greater antiquity and greater height go 
together. On the other hand, we come down to present times, so that 
the ideas of what is down and what is recent also coincide* Hence 
we have no hesitation in deducing the adjectives veFoc, novus^ and new 
from the same verb yef^ or vcv*, and in attributing to them as their 
original meaning that of *' low/' a meaning wliich is preserved only in 
the superlative vearoe, '* lowest." From this idea belonging to space 
readily comes the idea of time, ** late ;" whence vearoQ and novissimus^ 
" latest/' ** last;" and nuper^ i, e, noviper, " lately.** Again, from 
the notion of *• late" readily flow those of " recent," ** fresh," 
'* young," "new." 

The word infulae is explained by Varro, as'' velamenta e lana ; " and 
by Festus, as '* (ilamenta lanea quibus sacerdotes . • • velabantur." 
Livy also has the phrase, "velata infulis." If then the notion of a veil 
be primitive in the word, infula must be treated as a compression of 
e-nefuluy and so only another form of ye^\ri» The connection of a 
veil and a cloud is already familiar in the liitin nubes and nubere. 
But if we read the passage in Lucretius-^ 

Quoi simul infula, virgineos circumdata comptus 
Ex utraque pari malarum parte profusa'st— * 

and then look at the illustrations given by Mr» Rich, s. v. infulatus, 
we are tempted to regard the depending portions of the infula as the 
more important, and so to refer the word to the old verb nef, " drop," 
of which we spoke but now in dealing with infra. This derivation 
seems preferable ; but whichever etymology be preferred, we have in 
the word infula another example of a prefixed euphonic vowel fol- 
lowed by a compression which drives away the root vowel. 

Optimus has been elsewhere explained on the same principle, as 
reduced from o-botumus^ the latter portion representing with a slight 
modification what should have been bon-umus, the superlative of bonus. 
The letters n and t are both formed at the dental extremity of the 
palate, so that a tendeucy to interchange between them is k priori pro- 
bable. Examples too are numerous, as the well known suffixes, men 
and fiQT of verbal neuters in Latin and Greek, notnen-, oyofiar-t &c. ; 
and, indeed, the Greek recovers the v, when from ovofxaT" is formed 
the verb ovoixaivw. So again it is the belief of some good Greek 
scholars, that trvKTiv in the third person represents iTvnreT, More- 
over, in pronouncing bon-umus, the very effort to prevent the n from 
being absorbed in the following liquid, m, would give the organs of 
speech a tendency towards the utterance of a t — botumus*.. 

In general, wherever a word of unknown origin presents itself to the 
inquiries of the etymologist in the form of an initial vowel followed by 
two consonants, the question should be asked whether the word has 



* An old form of bonus was benuSf whence benCf belluSf &c. This, on the same 
principle, would have led to a superlative betumuSf which corresponds in a remark- 
able manner with our own archaic superlative betestf now reduced to bestf just as 
latest has become last. 
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been subjected to the process we have been emmifilng. For example, 
are the Greek words lyBia exdpoc derrred from a base xeO or x^^* and so 
related to oar hate and the QermaB hasgen ? Has the substantive 
t^Tit- (nom. ignis) been SHbjected to compression ? In discussing this 
word, we thoiikl keep in view the tendency of the Latin language to 
substitttte the weak vowel • for the stronger vowels a, o, and u. Of 
M€y m the HmC paper, we had an example in imbri' compared to the 
GrecAr ofi(ipO'. Other examples are lingua and lingo, sine, cinii^ the 
prefix t«, •* not," compared to lamho and French langue, French Bans, 
icovcc, the Greek prefix av '' not/* and German or English un-. And 
in the present case the change is the more probable, as agni- and ngni' 
are respectively the Sanscrit and Lithuanian for ''fire." A second 
point to be noticed, is that the^ of igni-, coming before an n, may be a 
substitute for a c, as in cygno* compared to icvxyo". 

The problem is often a difficult one to decide whether an initial vowel 
be of the euphonic kind, or really an original part of the word. Thus, 
in opvffffw, the position of the o before a syllable containing a v, excites 
a suspicion that it is non-essential, and accordingly the Greek Lexicon 
we have so often quoted says : Perh. akin to tipatrtna patrtrw. We would 
however ask the Greek scholars to whom we are indebted for that 
work, whether the real division of opvtrtra be not between the liquid and 
vtraw, as in Xa^-vtfttbf, aS-vtfata, tfikr/y'^vtrvuf compared with Xawrw, ac6a>, 
0X?2Vit» ; so that opvffffut should be connected with op of opyvfii, *' stir." 

Another troublesome word is the Latin orbus, with which must be 
included its Greek relatives op^c and op<j>avoC' We will first observe, 
that the medial b m the Latin, and the aspirate ^ in the Greek word 
obey the law which was found to subsist between the medials of um&ra, 
umbon- and umbilico", and ungui-, as compared with the aspirates of 
ve0££-, v£0€Xi7, ofupaXo' and owx-. If op^avo- has been built on the 
model of o/i^aXo-, we are conducted througn a fuller form o-pv^-ai/o to 
a verbal base pv^. Now the English language in its obsolete verb 
reave, whence reft, bereave, bereft, gives us a verb whose meaning is 
admirably adapted for our purpose ; and it may be added that a v was 
to be expected in the English root, if the analogy between 9iavel and 
o/i^aXo- was to be carried out. The German nabel would in like 
manner lead us to expect a ft in the German verb, if existing ; and 
accordingly we have the verb rauben. The Latin has probably the 
same root in rapere, and the root of this verb is with reason believed to 
be represented by the first syllable of the Greek hpir-al^eip. But the 
syllable harp of this Greek verb seems to imply that the first letter of 
the root was not r, but an aspirate or guttural ; and the same view 
is supported by the Spanish form of the substantive, viz., huerfano. 

A doubt of this kind, in fact, presents itself in perhaps every instance 
where words appear with an initial r. But of this in our next. 

CLAUDIUS. 
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ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

MENTAL CALCULATION. 
SECOND LKMOK. 

Subtraction of Units from One to Ten. 

1. When the children are perfectly conversant witli the addition of 
numbers up to ten, they may be tang^ht subtraction according to 
the following method. They are still expected to operate upon sensible 
objects. We shall suppose that the coloured cubes already referred to 
are used, or that the operations are performed by means of the aritb- 
meticon or ball-frame* which is generally found in infant schools. 

2. The lessons on addition are combined with those on subtraction; 
thus : — 

One cube and one cube are two cubes ; one cube from two cubes 

and one cube is left. 
Two cubes and one cube are three cubes ; one cube from three 

cubes and two cubes are left, or remain. 
Three cubes and one cube are four cubes; one cube from four 

cubetf, and three cubes remain : — 

And so on till 
Nine cubes and one cube are ten cubes; one cube from ten cubes 

and nine cubes remain. 

3. The reverse process is now to be gone through ; thus : — 
Ten cubes less one cube are nine cubes, 

or 
One cube from ten cubes and nine cubes remain. 

Nine cubes less one cube are eight cubes, 

or 
One cube from nine cubes and eight cubes remain. 

Eight cubes less one cube are seven cubes, 

or 
One cube from eight cubes and seven cubes remain : — 

And so on till 
One cube less one cube is nothing ; 

or 
One cube from one cube and nothing remains. 

4. Combine the preceding exercises in the following manner: — 
Two comes after one ; three comes after two ; four comes after 

three ; and so on to ten. 
Then go backwards thus : — 
Nine conies before ten ; eight comes before nine ; seven comes 

before eight; and so on till, two comes before one. 

5. The following exercises, on the comparison of a number with that 
which precedes and with that which follows it, will tend still further to 
impress on the minds of the children some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of calculation. 

One cube is one cube less than two cubes. 
Two cubes are one cube less than three cubes. 
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Three cubes are one cube less than four cubes : — 

And so on till 
Nine cubes are one cube less than ten cubes. 

6. Then take the reverse process, thus : — 

Ten cubes are one cub^ more than nine cubes. 
Nine cubes are one cube more than eight cubes. 
Eight cubes are one cube more than seven cubes : — 

And so on till 
Two cubes are one cube more than one cube. 

7. The following method of showing the formation of numbers should 
be practised on the black board. Let the teacher write those on the left- 
hand side of the equality, and then require some child to form the cor- 
responding number on the right. The signs plus and minus must be 
explained. 

Addition^ 

• + • = • • 
• •-[-• = • • • 

as far as 

... + . = ••••• 

Subtraction . 

mil iiiii-i-iiiii INI 

MM IIIM-1»IIIM III 

as far as 

ll-l-l 

I - 1 = oC) 

8. The children may now be taught the signs, 1, 2, 3, &c. They may 
also be told the various names by which these characters are designated, 
such as, figures, the nine digits, &c. The teacher should form on the 
black board, as below, lines, &c., and require the children to practise 
the formation of the figures on their slates. Their attempts will, at 
first, be unsightly, but, by a little practice and patience, they will learn 
to form them both neatly and quickly. In many schools a bad habit 
prevails of allowing children to count and write with bits of pencils. 
This is an evil which cannot be abolished too soon ; and, at the present 
day, there is no excuse for its retention. The slate-pencils should 
always be placed in steel pencil cases.f A child should never be per- 
mitted to use a pencil that is shorter than his middle finger ; it ought to 
be, at the least, two inches longer than that important member. If 

* Explain thig sign. 

t To be obtained at the National Society's School Dep6t. 
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tlie peDcil is short, the fingers become cramped, the hand is thrown out 
of its proper position, and only two fingers are brought into action 
instead of tliree. 

Knowledge and formation of the figures^ 

1-1 mil I -6 

ll»2 iilll II -7 

iii»3 mil III »8 
IIII-4 mil IIII-9 

illll»5 

9. Care must be taken that the children clearly, understand the 
yaliie of each of these figures, and, for this purpose, they should be well 
exercised upon them in some such manner as the following :— 

(a) Let dots or lines be made upon the black board, and require 
some one to form the figure which represents the value of the 
number of dots. Should the pupil who comes out fail to do 
this correctly, then let another try it. When the proper 
figure has been written down, then let its value be enounced. 

(b) Ifit a figure be written on the black board, and then require 

some one to enounce its value, or read the figure^ as it is 
generally termed. 

(c) Let a figure be written on the boardf then let each child, in 

rotation, form one of the same value. 
{d) Name a number^ and require some one to write down the 
figure. This may be done by bringing out the children in- 
dividually to form the figure on the board ; or, if they have 
slates and pencils, they may be required to write the same 
figure on their slates, simultaneously. 

10. The questions should be classified according to the divisions pre- 
viously given. The following are constructed according to the forms 
2 and 3 in page 363. 

{a) Two nuts less one nut. Take one ball from five balls. Nine 
apples less one apple. Take one orange from seven oranges. 
And so on. 

(b) One from one, how many remain ? One from six how many 1 
How many are left when one is taken from ten? And so on. 

1 1 . Questions on the comparison of one number with another. 

(a) How much is six more than five? Seven are how many more 

than six ? Five is how much more than four ? 
(U) What number is one more than seven ? What number is one 

greater than five ? What number is one above eight ? And 

so on. 
(e) Nine is one more than what number? Six is one above what 

number? Ten is one greater than what number? And so 

on. 

12. The following exercises are very useful: they are to be performed 

by means of the black board, 
(a) Represent the number six by lines. Make as many dots as there 
are fingers on your right hand. Make as many circles as 
there are feet to four boys. Make three rows of dots, and 
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put thrte dots in each row. In how many ways coaid yon 
show the number seren ? 

(5) Make the figure which shows the value of • • •. Form Ihies 
corresponding to the dgure 4. What figure would show 

the value of the following :•• ? Read the following figures 
2, 3, 9, &c. 

13. The following are general questions : — 

1. What number is found between eight and six ? 

2. If you have three tops, and lose one of them, how many are 

left? 

3. A boy has three pence ; he spends two pence ; how much 

remains ? 

4. What numbers will make three, or what is three composed 

of? Ans. Of three ones, or one and two. 

5. If you lose one fineer from one hand, how many would you 

have left on that hand. 

6. Jane had fo«ir pins and dropped one of them, how many 

weie left ? 

7. If there are four candles burning and yoa put out three of 

them, how many are left burning ? 

8. If one leg of a table be broken, how many whole ones are 

there ? 

9. If you have dr^ marbles and all are blue but one, how many 

blue ones are there ? 

10. If yon have six cubes and all are red but one, how many 

red ones are there ? 

11. If you have one cube and six cubes and take away one, 

how many remain ? 

12. John had eijg;ht marbles; he gave away one and seven; 

how many nad he left ? 

13. Shut both your thumbs; how many fingers remain open ? 
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Midsummer, 1850. 

NAUTICAL SCHOOL— SENIOR DIVISION. 

{One Questioji only is to be answered in each JSection,) 

Second Class. 

A sentence will be lead to you which you must write oot with a careful 

attention to the spelling and penmanship. 

Sectiok I, — 1. Reduce rr and 70576 *^ ^^^^^ lowest terms. 
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3 5 4 

2. Add together g* - ' ^^^ g* 

3. Reduce r: of - of — Co its equivalent simple fraction. 

Sectiom II. — 1. Of what lam is lid. two-thirds? 

2. A piece of cloth containing 25k yards cost 3/. lis, 2id, ; what 
is that per yard ? 

3. A carriage-wheel revolves 4 times id going 13 yard« ; how often 
will it revolve in going 2i miles ? 

Section III. — 1. From a given point to draw a straight line equal 
to a given straight line. 

'2. If two angles of a triangle be equal to one another, the sides also 
which subtend or are opposite to the equal angles, shall be equal. 

3. If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, and have lilcewise their bases equal, the angle contained by the 
two sides of the one shall be equal to the angle contained by the two 
sides^ equal to them, of the other. 

Section IV.-— 1. Find the value of 

4z» 3y» , 

+ - — when or = 3, y s= 4, 1 33 5. 

«* 1 

2. From *• - 4a"» + 8* — 6 iubtract — + a?" - a: + - • 

3 2 

3. Multiply 1 - * by 0? - 4«3. 

Section V. — 1. Divide «« - *« by a» - 4r*. 

2. Solve the equation 

^32 

3. A father left his two sons 1000/. To the younger he gave half 
of what he gave to the elder and 10/. more ; what had each ? 

Section VI. — Draw a map of Asia. 

Section VII. — Parse the following sentence : — " Here is the book 
which you lost.^ 



»> 



TfiiaD Glass. 

A sentence will be read to you which you must write out with a care- 
ful attention to the spelling and penmanship. 

{One Question only is to be answered in ectck Section,) 

Section I. — 1. Write down in figures the number one hundred 
thousand and ten, and subtract from it ten thousand and ten. 

2. From what number must I subtract 12,659 to leave 57,094? 

3. Multiply 37,908 by 35,821. 
4.. Divide 944,146,875 by 875. 

Section II. — 1, If two men earn 30«. in 3 days, what will one man 
earn in a day 7 
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2. A. offers to give B. an apple for two pears ; how many apples can 
B. have by giving A. 52 pears 7 

Section III. — 1. What is the price of 279 owls, at 3/. 7s, lOJd. 
per cwt. ? 

2. How much a day is 860Z. Os, 7^d, a year ? 

Section IV, — 1. Two vessels are 70 miles apart and sailing towards 
one another ; ohe sails at the rate of 8 miles an hour and meets the 
other after sailing 40 miles ; at what rate per hour did the other sail? 

2. What . is the carriage of 5 hlids. of sugar, each 4 cwts. 3 qrs. 
21 lbs. at \2s, 6d, per ton ? 

Section V. — Draw a map of Africa. 

Section VI, — Parse the following sentence :— 

** A good boy obeys his parents.'* 

Section VII. — Write down the names of the pieces of poetry you 
have committed to memory, and tea lines from any one of them. 

Fourth Class. 

1. A sentence will be read to you^ which you are to write down 
carefully and spell correctly. 

2. What is a noun ? How many cases have nouns, and what are 
they? Decline the noun *' Boy." State what are the parts of speech 
in the following sentence:-— *' Our Midsummer holidays will soon 
begin." 

3. First Division : 

At 71. 45. 3c?. per cwt. what is the cost of 3 lbs. of raisins? 
What is the cost of 365 bottles of wine at 21, 135. 6cf, per 
dozen ? 

4. Second Division : 

Reduce 497/. 12*. Bd. to farthings, and 2300 pence to 

pounds. 
Reduce 59 tons, 1 1 cwt. 7 qrs. 8 lbs. to lbs., and 23,456 feet 

to miles. 

5. Third Division : 

Add together 61. \6s. 3Jrf., 195. 8J<f., 3/. 125. 4d., and 

2/. 05. OJrf. 
Multiply 9/. 75. Sd. by 11, and 2/. 85. 7|d. by 23. 
Divide \l. O5. Od. by 7, and 59/. II5. lljrf. by 27. 

6. Fourth Division : 

Add together 57,809, 5236, 52, 911,005. 
Subtract 520,976,325 from 610,863,102. 
Multiply 16,734 by 3004. 
Divide 325,000 by 85. 
Divide 980,263,711 by 809. 

7. Draw a map of Palestine. 

LOWER SCHOOL.— First Class. 
(One Quesii4}n only is to be answered in each Section.) 
Section I.— 1. Sailed from Shetland, in lat. 60° 9' N.; long. 
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(^ 5& W., upoa tiie following true courses: N.E. by N. 180 miles, 
N.N.W. 240 miles, S. by W. j W. 110 miles, N.E. 284 miles, S. 96 
miles; find the long, and lat. of place arrived at, and course and dis- 
tance made good. 

2. Find the course and distance from the Lizard, in lat. 49° 57' N., 
long. 6° 15' W. and St. Mary's, lat. 36° 57' N., long. 26° 9' W. 

Section II. — 1. Prove that departure =r diff. long, x cosine lat. 

2. Prove that in Mercator's itlliMi tanreat of tiM eoane as . ' ■ , . . "* 

^ • mend. diff. lat. 

Skctiox III. — I . COS (A + B) = cos A cos B - sin A sin B 

2. Tan (45' + 4 A) = , °".^, 
^ * 1 — smA 

3. In any plane triangle 



(S - *) (S - c) 






4. In any spherical triangle 

Cos a = cosdoose + cosAsinftsine 

Section IV. — 1. At what rate is a place iu 45° N. latitude carried 
per hour by the diurnal revolution of the earth ? 

2, By what means can the distance from one another of two remote 
objects C and D be determined, by observations taken from stations 
A and B, whose distance from one another is known, and whence the 
objects C and D are visible 1 

3. The distances from one another of three objects in the same 
horizontal plane, but not in the same straight line, being known ; I 
observe the angles they make with one another from a distant point in 
the same plane. How can the position of this point, in respect to them, 
be determined, Ist, by construction, and 2ndly, by calculation ? 

Section V. — 1. July 21, 1850. Approximate lat. 62° N., long. 
67° W.\ observed roerid. alt. of the Sun's lower limb 48° 28' 10^ 
Index error — 15". Height of the eye 14 feet. Required the latitude 
of place of observation. 

2. Near London, lat. 51° 29' N. September 9, 1850, at 9h. 45' 
A.M. observed © 7i°51' 0" mage, azimuth of ©*s centre, N. 159° 
20' E. Index error — 50. Determine the variation of the compass. 

Section VI.— November 7, 1850, at 54h. p, m. in lat. 11° 55' lO;' 
S. and supposed lone:. 144° E. Time by chronometer, 7h. 38m. 5 Is. 
Altitude © 9° 49' 20^'. Index error —2' 30". Height of eye 20 feet. 
Determine the longitude. The chronometer slow, Greenwich mean 
time, October 25, 12''5, losing daily 0»-6. 

First and Second Classes. 

A sentence will be read to you, which you must write down with a 
careful attention to the spelling and the penmanship. 

{One Question only is to he answered in each Section by the boys of 
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the First Class. Those of the Second Class may answer any 
of the Questions,) 

Section I. — Parse the following sentence : — " Here is the book 
which you lost." 

Section II.— 1. Describe the course of the river Rhine. 

2. Write down what you know of British India. 

Section 111. — 1. A servant's wages are 18/. a year, how much is 
due for seven weeks and three days' servitude? 

2. What is the difference between g of a cwt. and } of a ton? 

3. Find the value of -j- to four places of decimals. 

Section IV. — 1. How many cubic feet of timber are there in 23 
I afters^ each ]5 feet long, 4^ inches deep, and 2^ inches wide? 

2. At what rate per lb. must I buy sugar whicn I sell at 7d, per lb., 
in order to gain 18 per cent. ? 

3. The standard coin of this realm is made up of 37 parts pure 
silver and 3 of copper, and a lb. troy of this compound metal yields 
66 shillings; what weight of pure silver in 20 shillings is there ? 

Section V. — 1, The exterior angle of a triangle is greater than 
either of the interior and opposite. 

2. The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal. 

3. Of all triangles on the same base and between the same parallels 
the isosceles has the greatest vertical angle. 

Section VI. — 1. All the interior angles of any rectilineal figure, 
together with four right angles, are equal to twice as many right angles 
as the figure has sides. 

2. If the square described upon one side of a triangle be equal <o 
the sum of the squares described upon the other two sides of it, the 
angle contained by these two sides is a right angle. 

3. In every triangle the square of the side subtending either of the 
acute angles is less than the squares of the sides containing that angle 
by twice the rectangle contained by either of those sides, and the 
«iraig!it line intercepted between the acute angle and the perpendicular 
let fall upon it from the opposite angle. 

N.B. The first case only of this proposition is to be proved. 

4. The sides about the equal angles of equiangular triangles are pro- 
portionals. 

Section VII.— 1. Multiply « - - by - + - 

2. Solve the equation. 

ar — 5 , 2j? — 4 

* + — - — = 12 — 

2 3 

3. Solve the equation 

*« 6 351 

+ 



(** - 4)» jc^ _ 4 25** 

Section VIII. — 1. What two numbers are those whose sum is 7 
and the difference of their squares 21 ? 
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2. The cornice of a square room costs Sd. per foot in length, and 
the ceiling 7d, per square foot : the whole cost of the ceiling and 
cornice h 3/.; what are the dimensions of the room ? 

3. The labour of sewing similar gloves of different dimensions varies 
directly as their lengths, and the quantity of leather in them varies as 
the squares of their lengths ; now the cost of a pair of gloves 8 inches 
long is 2«. 6d,j and that of a similar pair 6 inches long is Is. 9d, ; in- 
Testigate a formula representing the cost of a pair x inciies long. 

Section IX. — 1. From what depth will an engine of 5-horse power 
Taise 4 tons of coal per hour ? 

2. A labourer working with a wheel and axle 8 hours a day can 
yield at the rate of 2600 units of work per minute. How much must 
he charge per ton for raising coals from a depth of 25 fathoms, in 
order that he may earn 2^. 6d. per day ? 

3. An engine of 5-horse power raises 30 cwt. of coals per hour from 
tfpit whose depth is 240 fathoms, and at the same time gives motion 
to a forge hammer which makes 25 lifts per minute, each lift being 3 
feet ; it is required to determine the weight of the hammer. 

Third Class. 

A sentence will be read to you, which you will write down carefully 

and spell correctly. 

{One Question only is to be answered in each Section.) 

Section I. — 1. In 39d. 13h. 25m. how many seconds? 

2. In 25,967 feet how many miles? 

3. A train travels at the rate of 25 miles an hour ; how far does it 
travel every minute ? 

Section II. — 1. How much money must I add to 340/. 7*. 9d, to 
make up the sum of 500/ ? 

2. Multiply 51. 17 s. d^d. by 7. 

3. How many persons can receive 4s. 6d. each out of 4/. \9s. S^d.'i 
Section III. — I. If seven men earn 3/. iOs. in three months, what 

does each man earn in a month ? 

2. What must a person's annual income be, in order that he may 
spend daily 1/. 1 Is., and lay by 434/. 5s. at the year's end ? 

3. What is the carriage of 5 hogsheads of sugar, each 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 
21 lbs., at I2s. 6d. per ton ? 

Section IV. — Draw a map of Europe. 

Section V. — What are the parts of speech in the following sen- 
tence : — ** We did not see him then, but may have that pleasure here* 
after" ? 

Section VI. — 1. From a given point to draw a straight line equal 
to a given straight line. 

2. To draw a straight line perpendicular to a given straight line 
from a given point in the same. 

3. If from the ends of the base of a triangle there be drawn two 
straight hues to a point within the triangle, these shall be less than the 
other two sides of the triangle, but shall contain a greater angle. 
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LECTURES. 

{One Question only is to be answered in each Section.) 

Section L-^1. What happens to a ray of light coining from water 
into air? What experiment illustrates this? Will the ray pass 
through the surface of the water at whatever angle it is incident upon it t 

2. On what principle is it, and by what experiment, that the diflBer* 
ent coloured rays which compose white l^ht can be separated ? 

3. Describe and explain the construction of the astronomical tel^ 
scope. Why must the focus of the eye-glass coincide with that of the 
object-glass ? Why do we see distant objects more clearly with the 
telescope than with the naked eye ? 

Section II. — 1. How may a bar of hard steel be converted into a 
magnet? 

2. What is meant by induced magnetism ? Is such indaoed mag- 
netism ever produced in the iron of a ship, and by what cause ? Has 
any expedient been adopted to neutralize its effect on the compass; 
and what ? 

Section III. — 1. If a bar magnet were suspended from its centre of 
gravity by a fine thread, would it remain in a horizontal position ? If 
not, would it incline equally in all places ? 

2. What is meant by magnetic variation? Is it the same at all 
places, and at all times ? Mention some of those places where it is 
the greatest^ and where the least. 

3, What is an electro-magnet ? How is it made ? How may it be 
made to lose its magnetic properties instantaneously ? How has it 
been applied in the electric telegraph? 

Section IV. — 1. How may oxygen gas be obtained, and what are 
its properties ? 

2. What are the component elements of water ? How may hydro- 
gen gas be obtained from it ? What becomes of the oxygen of the 
water in this experiment, and what of the acid ? 

3. Write down all you know about carbon. What has it to do with 
respiration and the combustion of fuel ? 

Section V. — 1. A man capable of lifting 200 lbs. wishes to raise a 
ton weight by means of a crow*bar 5 feet long. Where must the weight 
bear upon it, the fulcrum being at one end and the man lifting at the 
other? 

2. Describe any one of the different systems of pulleys, and ihow 
what is the relation between the power and weight. 

3. From what depth wiU an engine of 5-horse power raise 4 tons of 
coal per hour ? 

Section VI. — 1. Why is the atmosphere less dense as we ascend 
higher in itf Do yon see any connection between tha tempeminre at 
which water boils and the height of the barometer ? 

2. Describe some simpfe experiment showuig that metals expand 
when heated. In what way does this property affect the rates of 
clocks and watches, and bow are its effects compensated ? 

Bjktion Vll.-^h The surfooe of the water in the reservoir of a 
water-worka b 200 feet aimve the level of one of the roains, in which is 
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a circular plug 3 inches in diameter. What is the pressure tending to 
raise the plug ? 

2. How low must a single hoop be placed round the staves of a tub 
9 feet high and full of water, that it may just prevent them from open- 
ing at the bottom ? 

Section Vlll. — 1 . How is it known that the earth's surface is not a 
plane as it seems to be, and how is it known that its shape is nearly 
that of a sphere, and that it turns round ? 

2. What is the cause of the tides, — of some tides being higher than 
others, — and of the times of high water being different on successive 
days? 

3. Why do not eclipses occur every month? Why do similar 
eclipses return every 19 years ? How often would they return if there 
were no regression of the moon*s nodes ? 

Section IX,— 1. Why do easterly winds prevail within the tropics, 
and westerly winds without them ? 

2. What are the monsoons of the Indian Ocean ? How do you ac- 
count for them ? 

3. Why is the temperature of the ocean more equable than that of 
the land ? Why are the climates of the western sea-bords of the great 
continents milder than those of the eastern sea-bords ? 



SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.* 

1. What is comprised in a knowledpre of physical geo|;raphy ? 

2. State some of the facts which tend to prove that the earth is a round 
body. 

3. What is the length of the equatorial and polar diameters ? 

4. Giye the mean density of the earth. Its mass compared with that of 
the Sun. 

5. What is the length of a pendulum vibrating seconds at the equator and 
at the poles ? 

6. What is the mean len^^th of a degree of a meridian ? 

7. Explain why the torrid zone is limited by parallels, 23", 28' (nearly) on 
each side of the equator, and why the polar zones are included within circles 
23", 28' (nearly) from each pole. 

8. What does the science of geology teach? 

9. From what class of facts do we conclude that the earth was repeatedly 
supplied with plants and animals, altogether different from these now 
living ? 

10. In what state are organic remains generally found ? 

11. Distinguish between zoology and paleontology. 

12. Explain the terms " Rock," " Plutonic or Igneous Rocks," "Sedi- 
mentary or Stratified Rocks," and ** Geological Formation." 

13. What kind of rocks contain fossils ? 

14. Mention the different formations of stratified rocks. 

15. Name the fossiliferous strata. 



* In constrncting these questions we have consnlted Mrs. Someryille's" Phy- 
sical Geography," and Haghes' ** Outlines of Physical Geography," but chiefly 
the latter work. 
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16. Over what districts of the British Islands do the SiluriaOj carboniferous 
and cretaceous formations extend ? 

17. What is understood by "Ages of Nature?" Enumerate the different 
geological epochs. 

IS. State the superficies of the globe, and the areas occupied by land and 
water. 

19. Compare the relative quantities of land in the eastern and wettem, 
and in the northern and southern hemispheres. 

20. Contrast the phenomena resulting from the opposite direction of the 
land in the eastern and western hemispheres. 

21. Show how the physical geography of a country influences the character 
and social condition of its inhabitants. 

22. Compare the dimensions of the five continents, and give their 
boundaries. 

23. Give the areas of the great oceans, and contrast the Pacific and 
Atlantic. 

24. Mention some of the changes th^t are going on upon the earth's 
surface, and the causes of them. 

25. Of what shape are the larger land masses in their general outline ? 
Give examples of the form alluded to. 

26. Give examples of the greatest extension of the continents towards the 
north and south, under the same meridian. 

27. Contrast the northern and southern sides of the great continents, and 
the coasts of the land in the northern and southern hemispheres. 

28. State the general direction of promontories, and give examples and 
exceptions of the law. 

29> Compare the configuration of Europe and Asia, of N. America and 
Asia, of S. America and Africa, 

30. Explain the terms horizontal and vertical profile, 

31. Give the length of line of shores of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, N. 
America, S. America. 

32. What important phenomena are to be referred to the highlands of the 
earth? 

33 State the result of Humboldt's investigation relative to the proportion 
of highland and lowland upon the earth's surface. 

34. Give examples of mountain systems and of insulated mountains. 

35. In what mountain ranges do granite and porphyry prevail ? 

36. Contrast the slopes of the old and new continents, and give the length 
of the northern and southern slopes of Eastern and Western Asia, Central 
Europe, Africa, North, Central, and South America. 

37- Show the effects of lofty mountains upon climate. 

38. Enumerate the principal table-lands, and give their mean elevation and 
culminating points. 

39. Compare the direction of mountain systems in the Old and New 
World. 

40. Trace, in a connected view, the general lines of the great mountain 
systems of the globe. 

41. Give the elevation of the culminating points of the Himalaya, Alpine, 
Rocky, and Cordillera ranges. 

42. Mention some of the uses of mountains in the economy of nature. 

43. Give examples of upland and lowland plains. 

44. What are the steppes, prairies, savannahs, llanos, and pampas ? Con- 
trast their vegetable and animal productions. 

45. Distinguish between longitudinal and transverse valleys, and give 
examples of each kind. 

46. Enumerate and describe the valleys of Europe, Asia, Africa, and S. 
America. 

47. What is understood by the term " desert ?" 
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48. Mention the pfioeipal deserte, and defcribe the Sehara. 

49. Distingaish between continental and oceanic islands, and give exam- 
ples of each class. 

50. Point o«t the rtf^otui of coral formationa, and doKribe the growth of 
coral. 

51. State Darwin's theory of coral fonnationa* 

52. Trace oat the principal TolcanLe diatricta. 

53. Enumerate some of the principal active volcanoes. 

54. What is probably the porpoae fulfilled in the economy of nature by 
volcanoes ? 

55. What are the chief chemical and physical peculiarities of the ocean ? 

56. Account for the different shades in its colour, and give Ehrenberg'a 
opinion as to the canee of the colour of the Red Sea. 

57- What chemical substances are held in solution by sea-water? 

58. Describe some of the experiments made to ascertain the temperature 
of the ocean at different depths. 

59. What results have been deduced from the comparative observations of 
the temperature of the sea i 

60. What is meant by the phosphorescence of the ocean ? 

61. Contrast the basins of the Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 

62. Give the depths sounded by Scoresby, Ross, and Davis ; and point out 
the localities in which the soundings were made. 

63. What is Professor Pierce's &eory as to the depth of the Atlantic ? 

64. What general conclusion has been come to in regard to the depth of 
the margin waters of the ocean, and along the shores of interior seas ? 

65. Give examples of a difference of level between the ocean and some of 
its branches, and assign the causes for this difference. 

66. Account for the formation of wares, and explain the terms sf e-wooe, 
tide-wave, ffrotmd'Swttt, and wme of transmUmon, 

67. Explain fnlly the cause of tides, distingnishing between spring and 
neap. 

68. What is meant by " Establishment of the Port ? " What are co-tidal 
lines? 

69. Trace the course of the tide-wave, and describe its progress round the 
British Islands. 

70. Mention seas in which there are no tides, and account for this fact. 

71. To what causes are currents in the ocean to be referred; and show 
how, in each case, they may be established? Wliat are surfaee and sub- 
marine currents ? 

72. Trace the direction of the great oceanic current, and name ite branches 
in the Pacific and Atlantic. 

73. State what you know about the Gulf stream. In what period does 
it complete its grand tour of the Atlantic ? 

74. How may currents be classified ? Explain how their direction becomes 
known. 

75. Relate what you know of the iniluenee and aepeet of the ocean. 

76. Explain the formatioii of rivers. 

77. Define river-bam, watershed, bifurcation, developement of rivers. 

78. Account for the formation of deltas, and enumerate the principal 
Deltic rivers. 

79. What are tidal-rivers, and distinguish between oceanic and conti- 
nental rivers ? 

80. Upon what does the magnitude of rivers depend ? 

81. Explain the phenomenon of the "bore," and name the rivers in which 
it occurs. 

82. Describe the course of the Amazon, Ohio, and Mississippi. 

83. Describe the formation of the Deha of the Mississippi. 

84. Trace out the best watered regions of the respective continents. 
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85. Enumerate the larger rivers, and name the seas into which they fall. 

86. Explain fully upon what the course of rivers depends. 

87. How may rivers he classified into systems i 

88. Account for the vast morasses which occupy the northern portion of 
Asia. 

89. Compare the river systems of Europe and Asia. 

90. Describe the part assigned to rivers in the general economy of nature. 

91. How may lakes be classified ? 

92. Name some of the larger fresh and salt«water lakes. 

93. Trace out the lake district of Europe and N. America. 

94. In what respect does the water of the Dead Sea differ from that of 
other lakes ? 

95. Give the areas of the great American lakes; of the British lakes; 

also the length of the larger continental rivers, and the areas of their 

basins. 

{Ih be continued,) 



Corretipontretier* 

PARALLEL DESKS. 

Sir, — Whilst inspecting the new parallel desks recently fitted up in 
my school, an idea occurred to me with reference to them, that if 
carried out, would 1 think greatly assist the teacher as well as prove 
an improvement in the organization of his school. 

Parallel desks are now generally made with no compartments for the 
books and slates of each pupil, but simply consisting of a plain board 
screwed to an iron stand, which is fixed upon a graduated floor; and a 
press or cupboard contains the apparatus of the whole school. 

If a sheet of slate, about a quarter of an inch thick, were laid over 
the sloping part of the desk, as mahogany or rose- wood is upon com- 
mon material^ I imagine that desks so arranged would supersede the 
use of the common school-slates. 

The noise resulting from giving and gathering the slates at the 
change of lessons would no longer disturb the quiet discipline of the 
school. While, each pupil having so large a surface of slate before 
him, the art of mapping or drawing might be more conveniently 
taught. Another advantage arising, from this arrangement is, that by 
the use of a wet sponge all ink marks or dirt of any kind might be 
easily removed. 

I offer this suggestion for the consideration of my brethren in the 
work, and shall be happy to know their opinion. 

A BATTERSEA MASTER. 



IGNORANCE OF COMMON SPELLING. 

Sir, — It is, as you probably are aware, by no means an uncommon 
case for boys of ten or eleven years of age to betray, when .sent to 
classical and upper schools, the grossest ignorance of common spelling. 
Every letter sent by such boys to their parents, if uncorrected by the 
master^ furnishes a fresh occasion of complaint; and the classical 
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teacher, in addition to bis other work, is expected to rennedy a fault 
which, in its excess at least, oii^ht to have been obviated at home, or 
at the preparatory school. I speak from experience. I have had 
]etters of remonstrance from parents on this subject before their 
children have been two months under my care, and when it could not 
in common reason have been expected that I should so soon have 
remedied the effect of previous negligence. 

Parents seem often to reason as if the mere fact of commencing 
classical studies, as it certainly does generally imply tome previous 
knowledge of the vernacular, must supply this knowledge miraculously 
in cases wh^re ordinary means for attaining it have never been used. 
Accordingly, it is alleged as a reproach to the instructor, that boys 
who cannot spell English should be learning Latin and Greek. 

Now it is not to be expected that a classical master of good stand* 
ing should devote his time, or any portion of it, to hearing a spelling 
class of great neglected lads, who ought to be otherwise employed, 
and who are expected to be making progress in more advanced 
sudies. 

To the mode of teaching spelling by dictation there are serious 
objections. The main secret of teaching orthography is this — that a 
boy should never be allowed to $ee a word improperly spelt^ if we can 
possibly prevent it. In writing from dictation, words are often either 
spelt at hap-hazard, and a false impression, not easily to be removed, 
is thus made upon the eye ; or, if the boy wrongly fancies that he 
knows the orthography already, a false impression is confirmed, which 
is one step worse. It is very doubtful whether the wrong idea thus 
formed will not prove too strong to be completely effaced by the 
subsequent reproof and emendation of the master : — the pupil will at 
any rate, in the case of such words, probably feel embarrassed for some 
time to come. 

My plan was this. My pupils were examined three or four after- 
noons in the week in a few pages of geography or history. When 
hearing the junior classes, it was invariably my practice to make a 
mark with a pencil under the words which appeared to me most likely 
to be the hardest. These words I then read over, making the boys 
mark them in their own books. Then, instead of ordinary copies, I 
made them write out, in a small neat hand, each of these words at 
least four times consecutively, copying them from the history or 
geography hook, so that there could be no possibility of mistake or 
false impression. I found that, by this plan, the boys got more into 
the habit of scrutinizing the words as they read, and not contenting 
themselves with vague ideas of the component letters. Indeed, this 
practice of repetition answered admirably, and I cordially recommend 
it in cases parallel to my own. I am, Sir, your roost obedient servant, 

A QUONDAM SCHOOLMASTER. 

♦ju* After what has been said, it is almost needless to comment upon 
the elaborate folly of setting boys what are called orthographical exer- 
cises ; in which misspelt words are wilfully presented to a boy's eye, 
in order that having produced in his experiments various false im- 
pressions on his retina, he may ultimately hit upon the proper ortho- 
graphy. This is worse than dictation. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA : CHIEFLY INTENDED FOR SCHOOLS AMD 
THE JUNIOR CLASSES IN COLLEGES. BY THE REV. T. G. HALL, 
M.A., PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN KINg's COLLEGE, LONDON. — 

Third Edition. (London : John W, Parker.) 

Hall's A^ebra is well known as a useful and comprehensive treatise ; 
and| the present edition being published at a reduced price« whereby 
the drculatton of the work is likely to be greatly increased among our 
leaders, it wouki seem that some notice from us is not alt<^ether un- 
called-for. 

We should not recommend a person wlio has no knowledge of 
algebra to commence the study of it with this work. It will be more 
advantageous for him to take up some little treatise*of a more elementary 
kind, which shall not perplex him with long divisions, complicated 
Cffunnon measures, or equations requiring some peculiar artifice in 
their solution. But to the student who shall have thoroughly mastered 
such an introductory coarse, and who wishes to obtaio a more coni- 
prehensive knowledge of the subject, the treatise now before us may 
be safely recommended both for its cheapness and its intrinsic merit. 

It will not, of course, be inferred from this general approval and 
consequent recommendation of the work that we always like the 
manner in which the various f^ubjects are handled. Some portions 
of the book seem capable of improvement, and we will take a glance 
at one or two of the more prominent defects* 

One of the most unsatisfactory sections is Chapter iV., which treats 
of the greatest common measure and least common multiple of two or 
more quantfties^-^topk» well adapted, if the investigations be logically 
and perspicuously arranged, for developing the reasoning.powers of the 
student* Such an arrangentent the author has unfortunately not 
adopted; he seems to have striven to present the investigations in the 
simplest form and in the shortest space possible, but in the attempt he 
has lost sight of perspicuity and logical accuracy. We have room ibr 
one extract only in support of our position. 

" To find the greatest common measure of three numbers a, h, e. 
Let D be the greatest common measure of a and h 
and E „ „ y, of D and c. 

Then £ is », „ „ of a, h, c* 

" For every common measure of a and h measures D, therefore £ measures 
a and h \ and it is the greatest that measures D and c, therefore it is the 
greatest which measures a, b, c.'' 

* Every common measure of a and b measures D ', therefore^ *■ £ mea- 
sures a and hi we suppose the suppressed premise is ' £ measures D,' 
and supplying this^ the syllogism will stand as follows: — 

Every common measure of a and h measures D, 

E measures D, 

thereforejr E measures a and h I 

* Sttok, for instasee, as ''Land's Easy Course," which seems to us peculiarly 
wett adapted for el emeatary iastraetion. It is to be wished that the price (3«. 6dJ) 
were somewhat less. 
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If this be correct reasoning then, of course, the following must 
beso : — 

'* Every horse is a quadruped, 
A cow is a quadruped, 
therefore, a cow is a horse 1 1" 

We need not point out bow pernicious such loose and misty reason- 
ing as this is to a young and untrained mind. 

We should have been glad had a few of the crotchety examples in 
equations been omitted, for some of them seem rather out of place. 
Thus, the equation, 

243 + 324 >/ 3* 

8>/3«+ i^x - 3 =16 4? + 3, (Ex. 94, p. 83,) 

is placed for solution among simple equations, but we cannot see what 
business it has there. It is in reality an equation of the yburM degree, 
and must therefore have four solutions and not one only ; and to tell 
the student that the solution is « s 3, and to take no notice of the 
other values of x, is to mislead him. Other examples of a like kind 
might easily be selected from the work. 

We are surprised that the author has given an investigation of the 
exponential theorem which has the defect of not establishing the 
general law of the co-efficients, and which consequently leaves the 
student with no other grounds for his belief in that law than induction. 
This oversight is the more remarkable as the author has given good 
investigations of the binomial theorem, and of the expansion of 
log, (1 -f- ^)» quite free from this defect. 

The preceding observations, (many of which, be it observed, might 
be applied to most of our popular Algebras,) are not to be considered 
a condemnation of the work. On the contrary, we think highly of it 
as a whole; the principles are in general clearly unfolded, and are 
illustrated by numerous examples, which, with a few exceptions, are 
well selected ; and we heartily wish the work an extended circulation. 



AH INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON MENSURATION, IN THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE, CONTAINING THE INVESTIGATION OF EVERY PRINCIPLE, AND 
SEVERAL IMPROVED RULES OF OPERATION. BY J. R. YOUNG, LATF. 
PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE ROYAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 

INSTITUTION. (London : Simms Sf M'Intyre.) 

This treatise is from the pen of a distinguished mathematician, already 
favourably known as an elementary writer, and we think he has not 
diminished his reputation by the present work. 

With the view of simplifying the solution of many problems in men- 
suration (generally treated by approximative rules, which, in certain 
cases, give very erroneous results), the author has devoted an early 
section (the third) of the work to an exposition of the elementary prin- 
ciples of logarithms and trigonometry — subjects not usually introduced 
into a book on Mensuration. In this departure from the beaten track 
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wc think ihe author has acted wisely, but we are not quite sure tliat 
he has treated these matters at sufficient. length to be readily understood 
by most students without some aid from a master. The principles of 
trigonometry are explained no further than is necessary to the solution 
of the various cases of right-angled triangles ; the solution of oblique- 
angled triangles not being required in the present treatise. 

The other sections of the work embrace the usual range of problems 
in surfaces and solids, including problems on geometrical construe* 
tions, and the conic sections with the solids generated from them. 
Then follows a section on the application of mensuration to artificers* 
work, and the gauging of casks, and the book concludes with two 
useful five-figure tables ; one of the logarithms of numbers from 1 to 
10,000, and the other of natural sines and tangents to every degree 
and minute of the quadrant. 

Every rule (with a few exceptions that would require the aid of the 
integral calculus) is accompanied by its investigation, numerous 
judicious notes and observations are added, some improved modes 
of operation are given, and the whole is illustrated by an abundance 
of carefully selected examples; so that a student of ordinary abilities, 
who shall take up this work, will find the study of mensuration to be 
at once agreeable and profitable, instead of being, as is too often the 
case, an irksome and unintellectual drudgery. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR TIlE IMPROVEMENT OF GREEK AND LATIN COM- 
POSITION ; FOR THE PRIVATE USE OF STUDENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

BY THE REV. w. LIN WOOD. 1845. (Oxford : Macpherson.) 

This little book consists of passages from Thucydides, and Cicero's 
Tusculan Disputations, translated into English for the purpose of being 
re-translated into Greek and Latin, and then compared with the origin 
nal. The author observes, " that the practice recommended in the 
following pages will probably be familiar to many ; it does not appear, 
however, to have been hitherto urged with that earnestness and pub- 
licity which its efiicacy deserves.'' Mr. Lin wood has not mentioned, 
and we may conclude that he is not aware, that Ascham, in his 
^* Schoolmaster," has recommended this method both at some length 
and with great earnestness.* 

The practice of writing Greek and Latin is not necessary for the 
acquiringof an exact knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages, and 
reading the Greek and Latin authors; though it is true, that a student 
who has acquired the power of writing either of these languages with 
facility and correctness must also have acquired a greater command 
over them, and a nicer perception both of the meaning of single words 
and of idioms. But as it is the fashion to require students, both in our 
universities and our higher schools, to prove their skill in Greek and 
Latin by composition in these languages, it is of some importance to 

* Some account of Ascham's method is contained in' the Preface to an edition of 
the Cato Major, Lselius, &c.» of Cicero, by 6. Long. 1850. Whittaker, and Bell.' 
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determine what is the best mode of practice for tliis purpose. It is the 
opinion of many teacliers, that the present exercise system is ill adapted 
for teaching Greek and Latin composition ; and there are good reasons 
for this opinion. Many teachers now reject the exercise system as 
a means of teaching the more advanced pupils, and adopt Ascham's 
plan, because they are convinced that there is no other* Mr. Lin- 
wood's experience may have some weight with those who have hitherto 
followed a routine without considering what they are doing. The 
mass of mankind, both teachers and others, are little disposed to use 
their own judgment ; and, even if they disapprove of tliat which custom 
gives its sanction to, they are seldom bold enough to exercise their own 
judgment and try something new. In the matter of composition, 
however, it is not something new that is recommended : it is a return 
to a practice as old as the time of Cicero, and one which is recommend- 
ed by its superiority over the present system, which is new and bad. 
Mr. Linwood observes : — 

** It is to the want of a more careful and energetic habit of observation that 
may be traced those miserable and abortive efforts which are so often made in 
Greek and Latin composition : and which degrade what is in itself a most 
ttsefyd and elegant accomplishment into mere fruitless drivelling. It is evident 
that the writing of detached sentences, such as constitute the majority of 
school exercises^ although it may teach the roles of Accidence and Syntax, 
can never impart a vigorous and manly style : and hence the original com- 
position which is grounded on such a discipline is frequently either an 
incoherent assemblage of phrases collected from various sources and dove- 
tailed together by the ingenuity of the pupil, or else is little more than a 
series of English words rendered into the Greek and Latin equivalents. But 
ifaMo are the legitimate fruits of such a system : from which the utmost that 
can be expected is the absence of grammatical inaccnracies, and where the 
ygbcst praise that can be hoped for is, not to have attained excellence, but 
to have simply avoided the commission of mistakes.'' 

Certain kinds of exercises are useful for teaching boys the accidence 
of the Greek and Latin languages. Exercises may also be useful to a 
certain extent in teaching the syntax ; but their value for this pur- 
pose is greatly overrated. So far from being useful for teaching the 
right order of words, which is an important part of the Greek and 
Latin languages, they do little towards this end ; and it is impossible 
that short disjointed sentences can ever serve the purpose of teaching 
the proper collocation of words in any language, and particularly in 
the Greek and Latin. 

The following remarks of Mr. Linwood are just : — 

" By a constant repetition of this practice, and by continually forcing our- 
selves to observe, by a process such as that described, in what way the 
ancients were accustomed to express their ideas, we shall attain impercep- 
tibly a moat important result ; namely, a habit of using for ourselves right 
words in their right places ; and this without servilely degenerating into 
imitators and copyists. If, for example, we wish to acquire a habit of speak- 
ing a modern language, we know the best plan is to converse continually 
with the natives ; yet we do not burden our memory by storing up each par- 
ticular phrase which we may hear, but by constantly accustoming ourselves 
to hear correct phraseology employed by others, we acquire an independent 
hsbit of expressing ourMiyes m Hke manner ; and this is not an effort of 
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memory, suRgfeBting from recollection what is appropriate la each particular 
case ; it is the result of a formation of habit, making the use of the language 
familiar to us as by a second nature." 

It is true, that all languages are learned chiefly by imitation, and not 
by rules. We cannot learn an ancient language exactly in the same 
way that we learn a modern, by conversing with people who^ sp^ak it; 
but we can apply to tne learning of ancient languages the principles 
which are implicated in learning a modern language. And this is 
really done in following the method which is recommended in these 
** suggestions.'' In order to acquire an exact and critical knowledge 
of any tongue, we must carefully study th6 best writers, with sudi aids 
.as can be derived from a good teacher or a good commentary, or both. 
Good grammars also are useful aids, when .they aYe used as aids, and 
not as if they could supply the place of carefiil t^servation. But no 
amount of reading only can give us that power bvV'a language which 
will enable us to use it with freedom, either in^ofigiinal composition or 
in translating into. it. from our. own tongue. ' This power lies not. in 
rules : it lies in habit ; and the habit is got by the method which is 
recommended in these Suggestions. 

If a person wishes to improve or to retain his familiarity with a 
modern language, he will find it a very useful practice to take some 
easy, idiomatic writer with whom he is familiar, and to read over 
aloud, occasionally, short passages. This is the next thing to hearing 
another person read them aloud, and it comes very hear to actual con* 
versation. Those who have tried the experiment know the value of the 
practice. In like manner^ a diligent student who is studying a good 
ancient author — Cicero, for instance — will find it a very useful practice, 
when he has mastered the meaning of any portion, to read it over 
several times aloud. This practice will insensibly familiarize the stu- 
dent's ear to the order of the words and to the form of Cicero's sen« 
tences ; and he will retain in his memory without any effort a great 
part of the original. If any diligent student should doubt about the 
value of this practice as one way of forming a habit of using right 
words in their right places, he may try the experiment. It will not 
cost much time or trouble ; but he should give the practice a fair trial 
before he condemns it. 

This suggestion is merely made as a complement to Mr. Linwood's. 
It is contained in what he has said, though he has not expressed it. 
He has enunciated the principle of habit as an important means, in- 
deed as the chief nieans, of learning to use right words in their right 
places. The practice of translation and retranslation, and the com- 
parison of our own work with the original, will not supersede -the 
necessity of a careful and critical study of the ancient texts ; but it will 
make this study more profitable by giving us a power over an ancient 
language, like that which we can acquire over a modern language ; 
like it in kind, though it will be necessarily less perfect in degree. The 
practice of often reading aloud a portion of a good Greek or Latin 
author is only another way of training the ear and forming the habit. 
In good schools boys commit to memory considerable portions of the 
Latin poets and the Greek tragedians, without which practice they 
would never be able to write Latin and Greek verses with the ease and 
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success with which they sometimes do it. It is not necessary to 
commit prose authors to memory in order to write Greek and Latin 
prose; but some kind of discipline must be adopted which shall 
produce a like habit to that by means of which a boy is enabled to 
write good verses, and this discipline is pointed out in the Suggestions 
and in these remarks. 



UNIVERSAL grammar; OR, THE PURE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE REVISED. 
FROM THE ENCYCLOPJEDIA METROPOLITAN A. BY SIR JOHN STODDAHT, 

KNT. LL.D. {Griffin, Baker Street.). 

We cordially recommend this work to the notice of instructors. No 
matter how great may be the talent or aptitude which they severally 
possess for communicating the details of the language which falls under 
their own immediate department, they would do well to avail them- 
selves of the vantage ground of philosophy, and to contemplate those 
laws of the human mind, in conformity with which the structure of all 
languages must be more or less regulated. ''Because," to use the 
words of our author, '* language is the expression of human thoughts 
and feelings, and there are certain main channels in which human 
thoughts and feelings have throughout all ages necessarily flowed.'* Let 
these laws be once understood, and a higher interest than was before 
felt at once attaches to the study of language ; the unpleasant sense of 
arbitrariness in structure and syntactical arrangement is, in many 
instances, removed ; principles come to the aid of memory ; and lan- 
guage-learning, instead of resolving itself into that mere matter of 
recollection of sounds, characters, and formulee, with which some have 
reproached it, becomes a pursuit in the highest degree rational. Laws, 
based upon sound principles of mental philosophy^ receive a delightful 
confirmation from every language added to the store, and are thus 
proved to be more extensive in their range than was at first anticipated ; 
apparent anomalies vanish, and the pursuit becomes as we advance at 
once more easy and more fascinating. We know the prejudices en- 
tertained by the majority of our countrymen against anything that can 
be called or miscalled " metaphysical,*' and that the most nauseous thing 
you can offer to the English mind is a general or abstract principle ; but 
with such a feeling instructors should have nothing to do, except as 
far as they can detect and counteract it. 

The work, of which we can only offer a cursory notice, has been pro- 
duced under favourable circumstances. It appeared many years back 
in its first form, and could then have only been undertaken by one 
well versed and deeply interested in the subject upon which it 
bears. Many subsequent years of study and retirement have given 
lime for more extensive induction, for a quiet review of previous state- 
ments, and for the reception of evidence from recent authorities. The 
study of language, when once entered upon, we will venture to say, 
cannot be laid aside : whatever the immediate object of literary re- 
search may be, this must enter at least h wapepy^, and the philologist 
can scarcely, even if he would^ help adding to his stores. 

Sir John Stoddart's legal pursuits in early life, and the high judicial 
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cilice which he subsequently held, hare probably not been without their 
use to htm as an author. A very unusual degree of accuracy in form 
and wording^, an impartiality in balancing evidence, and a perseverance 
in following out his train of thought, may perhaps be in part attributed 
to his legal discipline. The work is absolutely free from that spirit of 
crazy and credulous antiquarianism which, as GifTord says, 

For ekes and algates only deigns to seek. 
And lives upon a whiiome for a week. 

And a strong shrewd sense has prevented its author from hobby 
liding with Cowper's philologist, qua viadifficilrs quaque est i>ia nulla, 
after the 

Pantkig particle through time and space. 
Started at home and hunted in the aark — 
Through Gaul, through Greece, and into Noah's ark. 

He is also free from irritability, an exceUent sign of strength, and a 
rare merit in a philologist. An old dramatist has represented on^of 
liis characters as intercepting a fit of fury by reciting the alphabets of 
three languages. Such an exercise would have a precisely opposite 
effect on critical grammarians in general ; rather acting like one 
of those jerking, monotonous, tomahawk songs, with which the Indians 
in their war-dance stimulate themselves for battle. However, in the 
volume before ns there is no space wasted in ludicrous wrath about 
ludicrous errors ; no " enjoying my charter of reprehension like my pre- 
decessors,'' nor, Ottoman-like, slaying of the brethren, as if the contest 
were for '* magistrafity, and not for truth : a true, scholarlike, and worthy 
respect for the old masters of the science of grammar ismniied with a 
perviousness to modern suggestions, and all just claims are allowed, 
from ApoUonius of Alexandria, the chief guide of Priscian, Gaza, 
Linacer, and Harris, down to Pott, Grim, and Bopp, the recent Ger- 
man philologists. Mr. Tooke is, to the best of our recollection, the 
only author roughly handled, and he may fairly be said to have brought 
it on himself. We give the following passage — chiefly, however, as it 
indicates Sir John Stoddart's etymological research. Tooke has l>een 
arguing, in his sudden, venturesome manner, that words of the same 
origin denote the same thing. 

*' Let us sea how this oan possibly be made out. From (1) the apl«Adour 
of the rinog or setting sua was denominated (2; the yellow colour re* 
eembling that spleadoor. From the name of that colour was derived (3^) 

that of the jaundice, and (4) that of the gall, which produced the 

jaundice. From yellow also came (5) the name given to the yolk of an egg. 
And, again, from this colour came {6) the name of gold. Uold, being the 
most precious of metals, ffave its name (7) to riches in genera) ; and par- 
tieularly (9) to money. Hence were denominated all kiads of payments, 
whether (9) voluntary gifts, <Nr (10) offerings, or (11) tribute, or (12) rent, 
or (13) fines; as well as (14) deb^ doe on any of these accounts. In pro- 
cess of time, certain societies were formed and maintained by regular pay- 
ments from each member, and these societies received their name (15) from 
this circumstance^ The name was afterwards extended to societies (16) or 
fellowships in general, and it occasioned the peculiar designation of a btdldt 
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ing in London (17) where thev assembled. Fines, in ancient times, were 
applied in the nature of punishment to almost all crimes, and hence their 
name came to signify (18) punishments in general j and particularly a bar- 
barous mutilation (19) often used as a punishment. LiBtstly, the general 
term for punishment was naturally applied to the criminality (20) by which 
the punishment was occasioned. In a future part of this work I shall trace 
these progressive changes of signification, as they are to be found in the 
Mseso-Gothic ; Anglo-Saxon ; Alamannic ; Lombardian ; Precopian ; Greek ; 
Latin, old, middle, and barbarous ; Suevian ; Swedish ; Icelandic ; Russian ; 
German ; Dutch ; Welsh ; Italian ; old and modem French ; and old and 
modern English." 

Reference is here made to a connected work on Glossology, or the 
Historical Relations of Languages, now in the press. 

The book is by no means loaded with etymologies ; they occur most 
frequently in what we should be disposed to consider its most interest- 
ing portion — that which relates to the accessory parts of speech, after 
the verbs and nouns have been treated of. With respect to such words, 
a living writer of eminence says, " The etymologist finds the deadest 
woid to have been once a brilliant picture. Language is fossil poetry. 
As the limestone of the continent consists of infinite masses of the 
shells of animalcules, so language is made up of images or tropes, 
which now, in their secondary use, have long ceased to remind us of 
their poetic origin.*' The discovery, that many of the merely qualify- 
ing words of language were originally of higher import, has been by 
Turner, and others, little versed in the subject of etymology, attributed 
to Tooke. Now Tooke, as Sir John Stoddart suggests, was first set 
upon this track by a remark of Skinner's, that the English conjunc- 
tion *• if" was probably connected with the Anglo-Saxon gifan, to give, 
(i. e, grant, allow, or suppose). In an earlier part of his work, the 
author has shown that neither to Skinner nor to Tooke is the credit of 
this discovery due. He quotes first, B. de Spinosa's Grammar, pub- 
lished in 1677, '* Omnes Hebreese voces, exceptis tantum interjectioni- 
bus et conjunctionibus, et un^ aut alter^ particul^, vim et proprietates 
nominas habent." Again, C. Koerber*8 Treatise, Jena, 1712, whose 
tutor, he says, told him that '* most, if not all, the separate particles 
were, in their own nature, nouns ;" that this was, indeed, ** a new and 
unheard of hypothesis." His own words then are,'* Particulee separatee, 
si non omnes, certe plerseque su^ natura sunt nomina.*' Again, Bayer, 
Museum Sinicum, 1730, '* Eadem vox et substantivum, et adjectivum, 
et verbum, et qualiscunque pars orationis fieri potest,'* And, lastly, 
J. D. Van Lennep, who died in 1771, in the '* Analogies of the Greek 
language," '' Ex octo igitur partibus orationis, quas vulgo statuerunt 
Grammatici, verbum et nomen principem locum obtinent cum reliquce 
omnes facile adharum alterutram referri queant ;" to which he adds ; 
**• quare etiam Aristoteles aliique e veteribus duas tantum partes ora- 
tionis statuerunt." 

It is interesting to trace Sir John, in his derivation of ^* though " 
from " thought," through numerous approximating instances. In his 
compound adverbs, adverbial sentences, and words employed as ad* 
verbs : adjectives, as much, very ; participles, as •* scalding hot, lov- 
ing jealous;" pronouns, here from he, as illic from ille; there from 
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the, ^* and connected with the Qerman der, which is a dcmoostratiTe 
and a relative pronoun, as well as an article/' &c. ; as in the Latin 
from is, ea, id, ibi, alibi, &c. To prove his points, a ^reat deal of read- 
ing and research is shown, with much knowledge of kindred languages, 
and of our own in its various stages. 

It is far easier to deal with nouns and verbs than with these appa- 
rently unimportant parts of speech, which have occasioned endless dis- 
putes among grammarians ; and the numerous specimens of our 
language in its imperfect state give good opportunity to the antiquarian 
reader to account for their origin philosophically. With this in view, 
our author probably could not have pursued his investigations with 
profit so far in any other direction. We do not therefore object to the 
numerous English quotations in this part of the work ^ as the main and 
proper object has been perseveringly kept in view ; viz., that of demon- 
strating the conditions of thought which must regulate the formation of 
language universally, and not the formation of any one individually. 
But of the logical precision with which, for this purpose, the arguments 
are worked out, we cannot, in a brief notice, give any idea. 

There is no slight difficulty in accounting for the anomalies which 
occur in the early eras of the English language in the case of these ac- 
cessory words. In the case of prepositions, for example, we look at the 
Paston Letters, and find such expressions as these !-~^ Letter CX., date 
1457, ** Dravel, half-brother to Warren Harman, was taken toith ene- 
mies, walking by the sea side.'* Letter IX., date between 1440 and 
1460, " They fell in handes together." CLXXIV. " Fastolf, and such 
other as he is with him, go fast about in the country, and bear men 
a-hand" CXXII. 1459, ** I can neither be purveyed of posts nor of 
boards not yet.'* LXXXI. 1455, '* They and their men were pilled and 
spoiled out of all their harness and horses.** X. 1444, ** 1 greet you 
well, and advise you to think once of the day of your father*s counsel." 
We acknowledge the justn^s of the rule given in such cases. 

" It will generally be found that the prepositions of most frequent use are 
employed with the greatest latitude in ths earlier stages of a language, and 
so continue until their equivocal signification gives rise to inconveniences, 
which are only to be remedied by confining them to certain forms of construc- 
tion.'* 

The same rule will apply to many adverbs. In the works of the old 
dramatist Peele, we lind while and whilst twice used for until ; and in 
Webster, where used for whereas, and whereas for the simple where ; 
^ut instances without number might doubtless be adduced of usages 
which at first appear anomalous. 

No man of taste, who has read any portion of the Parafdise Lost, as 
corrected by Bentley (for to read all of it is impossible), can be igno- 
rant of the unaccountable and almost brutish insensibility to beauty 
exhibited by that keen and accurate scholar. In very many of our 
grammarians and critics a similar apathy, though not in so great a de- 
gree, may be detected. We neither anticipate nor find this defect in 
one who was the intimate of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Lamb, the 
friend of Scott in the dawn of his happiness and glory at Glasswade, 
and one of the last intellectual companions of his decline, llie men of 
the unhappy and rigid school to which we have referred, might, perhaps, 
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blame Stoddart for having stepped beyond the strict province of the 
grammarian. He would, if possible, hear tlie sigh coudense itself into 
a syllable, and watch the mere efTervescence of emotion crystallising 
itself into a recognizable form. He admits the force of a repetition with 
which few grammarians would sympathise : 

" Oh that this too too solid flesh would melt I" 

A repetition of wbich, by^tbe-bye, a great maoy instances are adduced 
in one of Dodsley's notes. Whatever gives force to language can 
scarcely be said to be unworthy of the notice of the grammarian. What 
energy there is in a repetition of another kind : 

" I will not budge for no man's pleasure, I." 

And what beauty in that of the adverb, when Wordsworth describes the 
bird as whistling " loud, and loud, and shrill ;" or of the verb, as in these 
exquisite lines from an epitaph of Crashaw's : — 

" Psacs, good Reader, do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep : 
Thev (sweet turtles) folded lie 
In the last knot that Love could tye. 
Let them steep, let them sleep on, 
Till this stormy night be gone, 
And the Eternal Morrow dawn." 

But we must conclude, and we cannot do better than close wiih the 
summary which Sir John gives of his mode of dealing with the adverb ; 
a fair specimen of his severe and continuous method of treating the 
subject before him. 

" I have shown that an adverb is properly to be reckoned among the 
parts of speech ; that it is a word added to a sentence perfect in the ex- 
pression or mind of the speaker; and that it serves to modify aa attribu- 
tive — that is to 8ay» primarily a verb or an adjective (taking the latter term 
in its widest sense), and secondarily, another adverb. I have endeavoured 
to reduce those modifications systematically to certain classes (a task hitherto 
but little thought of)» referring the modification of verbs, first to the corpo- 
real relations of place and time positive and relative, and then to the mental 
relations, propositional and argumentative; the former applying either to 
affirmation or negation, clear or doubtful, or else to interrogation and re- 
sponse ; and the latter to the connection of propositions, particularly of the 
premises with the conclusion. The modifications of the adjective J have 
considered as affecting either their quantity or their quality. The positive 
quantity is either continuous or discrete; the relative admits of intension or 
remission : modifications of quality are also positive or relative, and the 
latter regard either similitude or degree. The secondary modification (viz., 
those of adverbs by adverbs) follows the course of the primary, and I have 
here noticed certain classes of words, which^ as effecting no modification 
of an attribute, are in my opinion improperly admitted into the class 
of adverbs. I have next considered the methods by which the expression 
of the modifieation of attributives is effected in language, viz., by an ad- 
verbial phrase, a compound word, or a single word, which constitutes the 
part of speech we call an adverb. And lastly, I have shown by examples, 
that the words which may be employed to perform the function of adverbs, 
with or without inflection, are such as have been or may be employed to 
perform the function of any of the neeessary parts of speech, viz., adjec- 
tives proper, participial and proaouunal, verbs, (particularly aa to the re- 
sponsives Yes and No), and even nouns substantive.^^ 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

QuES. 78. — Proposed by Nemo, 

To what height may water be raised by the condensatioa of steam, 
at a place where the mercury in the barometer stands at 24 inches, 
allowing the vapour of the water in the receiver to have a pressure of 
3 lbs. per square inch. 

Answered by the Proposer y and similarly by Mr. Barnacle ^ 
Mr. Sothern, L. M. N.^ and T. Rule. 

13598 ^ 

Weiffht of a cubic inch of mercary » lbs., 

* ^ 1728 X 16 

13598 X 24 
••. Preisare atmosphere per sq. id. = -tztttx — —ttt = 11*8 lbs., 

1728 X 16 

.*. EffectiTe pressure atmosphere per sq. in. » 11*8 — 3 « 8*8 lbs. 
Now the weight of a column of water 1 foot high and 1 sq. in. in the section 

= ?ii lbs., 

144 
•*. Column water to sustain 8*8 lbs. pressure per sq. in. 

62*5 8*8 X 144 
= ®*^ ^ 144 = — 6?5- - 20-2 feet. 

QuES. 79. — Proposed by Mr. O'Clazey, Durham. 

In a square, whose side is 4, a circle is inscribed touching the four 
sides, and in each of the angles thus formed, a circle is inscribed 
touching the former circle and the two adjacent sides of the square. 
Required the area of the smaller circles. 

Answered by the Proposer, Mr. Sheppardy Mr^ Big h ton, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Barnacle, and Nero. 

Let O be the centre of the circle, inscribed in the square A B C D, touching the 
side A B in H, and the side A D in P ; join O A» cutting the inscribed circle in E ; 
through E draw £ F perpendicular to O A, cutting the side A B in K, and A D in 
F. Then EK = KH»EF»FP. Hence it follows, that the sum of the sides 
of the triangle AKF»AH + AP = the side of the square » 4. 

Area triangle AKF^EKxAE^AE'. 
ButAEcrOA-OE»V8-2; 

.♦. Area triangle A K F = ('/8~^ 2)« = '68628. 
Now by a well known property, 

rad. inscribed circle x i sum of the sides = area triangle ; 

hence we find, diam. circle » *68628, 
.*. area 4 small circles = *68628' x *7854 x 4 » 1*479. 

QuES. 80. — Proposed by Tom Tomkins. 
At a place within the tropics, it was observed that the shadow of a 
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Stick, at noon on the 21st of December, was double the length of the 
shadow of the same stick, at noon on the 21st of June. Required the 
latitude of the place of observation. 

Answered by the Proposer ^ and similarly by Mr, Salter, 

Mr. Hill, and Mr, Ford, 

Let A F be the stick perpendicalar to the horizontal line C F B ; F C its shadow 
on the 21st of June, and F B its shadow on the 21st of December ; join A C and 
A B, then ^ C A B =» twice the inclination of the plane of the ecliptic to the plane 
of the equator » 46^ 54' 56'' ; biscet F B in D and join A D, then F D « F C 
»DB, AD»AC, andzADC-^ACB. 

From the tHang|e A B D, we haye 





A 


D B sin. 


-<i D AB 




V 


A B sin. 


z AD C 






sin. ^ 


DAB 






sin. z A C B 


From the triangle ABC, 


we have 








A B sin. 


/ ACB 






C B sin. 


z CAB • 


Therefore by 


mnltiplieation. 




• 




sin. DAB 
sin. CAB 


D B I 
C B 3' 



••. sin. D A B a —sin. C A B, 

3 

whence we find ^ D A B » 14« 5' SO''. 

Now ^ D AB =. i: A C B - / A BC = 14° 5' 30"; 

bnt^ACB+ iJABC« 180° - 46° 54' 56" = 133° 5' 4". 

Therefore by addition and subtraction » we find 

z A C B « 73° 35' 17", and ^ A B C = 59° 29' 47". 

Here ^ A B C is the altitude of the sun on the 21st of December, therefore the 
zenith's distance of the sun is equal to 90° ^ 59° 29' 47" » 30° 30' 13". But 
since the latitude of any place is equal to an arc of the meridian contained between 
the equator and the zenith, we have 

Latitude of the place = 30° 30' 13" - 23° 27' 28" 

= 7° 2' 45" North. 
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Theta, Earls Heaton, ans. 79, 80 ; T. Sothern, Burton Wood, ans. 
78, 79 ; W. H Levy, Shelbourne, ans. 80 ; L. Saywell Tardebigge, 
ans. 78 ; Nero, Berwick, ans. 79, 80; L. M. N., Pembroke Dock, 
ans. 78, 79, 80; H. Hill, Chester, ans. 79 ; J. Sheppard, ans. 78,79, 
80 ; J. Hewit, Cambridge, ans. 79, 80 ; J. Salter, Durham, ans. 79 
80 ; L. C, ans. 78, 79. 80 ; A. M., ans. 79, 80 ; J. O'Clazey, Dur- 
ham, ans. 79, 80; G. Barnacle, Empingham, ans. 78, 79, 80; H. 
Ford, Norham, ans. 78, 79 ; W. Righton, ans. 79, 80 ; T. Collinson, 
Islington, ans. 79; E. J. Hickman, St Peter's School, Marlborough, 
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ans. 80 ; S. Dyer, Wanstead, ans. 79 ; T. Rule, Durham, ans. 78, 
79,80. ' 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To BE ANSWERED IH OUR N0MBER FOR DECEMBER, 1850- 

QuM. BL^Propoied by Mr. Salter^ Durham, 

The base of a right-aiigled triangle is 3 feet, and the perpendicular 
height 4 feet; it is required to divide the triangle into three equal 
parts by lines drawn parallel to the perpendicular. ^ 

QuEs. 82. — Proposed by Theta^ Earls Heaton. 

A frustum of a cone, the radii of whose greater and lesser ends are 
R and r respectively, and whose weight is W lbs., rests upon a hori- 
zontal plane with the lesser end downwards. What weight, suspended 
from a point in the circumference of the greater end, will just overturn 
it? 

QuES. 83. — Proposed by Mr, J. Sheppard, 

The rate of interest in Savings' Banks is 2/. 18*. Ad. per cent, per 
annum. Monthly interest is allowed on deposits, and the interest is 
written up half-yearly and converted into principal. What sum per 
month must be deposited to accumulate to 120/. in 14 years ? 



STATISTICS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN PARIS. 

In 1760 there were 82 parish schools, called schools of charity, of which 37 
were for girls and 45 for boys. These were all conducted by members of 
religious associations. 

In order to draw a comparison between the aetual state of mstractioii in 
the years 1760 and 1850, it is necessary to show — first, the diiference of the 
n ambers attending schools during these periods ; secondly, the amount of 
knowledge acquired before leaving school in 1850 as compared with 1760^ 
we shall then be able to appreciate the dev'dopmeat which has taken place 
in primary instruction. 

In 1760 the number of children of both sexes atteDdin/( school are sup. 
posed to have amounted to about 5000| this is merely approximative, as there 
are no official documents from which the true numbers can be drawn. The 
amount of instruction was very limited ; it comprised, in the great majority 
of schools, reading and the repeating of prayers for the service of the mass. 
Instruction in writing was the privilege of a few. This is what instruction 
was ; let us see what it is now. 

In 1850 the number of primary schools maintained by the cityamonnts to 
148 ; of these 75 are attended by boys and adults, and 73 by girls. In- 
struction, in these schools, comprises moral and reHgions edocation, reading, 
writing, the elements of the French language^ calculation, and the legal sy^ 
tern of weights and measures. In many of them are also taught, in addition 
to these subjects, music and gymnastics. The total number of pupils par- 
ticipating in the benefits of primary instruction amounts to 36,602 ; of these 
31,602 are taught in public cstablishTnents maintained by the city. These 
36,602 individvals are thus divided ; 4460 men, 500 women> 16,826 boya 
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from SIX to thirteen years of age, and r^,814 girls of tke sagse ages as the 
boys. 

Since 1830 those under instruction have become nearly doubled ; there 
were, on the 30th September, 1830, 18,856 pupils; of these 10,311 were 
males, and 8545 were females. 

The great impulse which primary instruction has received since 1830 is 
evidently attributable to the liberal regime of the law of 28th June, 1833. 
It is not Paris alone which has felt the influence of this new law ; }t has 
spread itself throughout the whole of France. Under its action, the number 
of pupils bas been raised from 969,340 (the number in 1832) to 2,969>472 
(the number given in official documents in the year 1840). 

This new era opened up to primary instruction has been favourable not 
only to the increase of the number of pupils, but also to the improvement of 
methods of teachinff and forms of organization. 

The mutual* and simultaneousf methods are the only plans adopted in 
tbe schools of Paris. The individual method bas entirely disappearea. 

There are 87 mutual schools, which give instruction to 15,965 children 
and adults. 

There are 61 simultaneous schools, which are attended by 15,673 pupils — 
children and adults. Of the 87 mutual schools, 22 are attended by adults and 
65 by children from six to thirteen years of age. These last figure in the 
municipal budget for 15,935/. ISs. 4d, per annum. Of this sum 766^1' 14s. 2d, 
are for instructors, and 8272/. 4s» 2d. for school materials, &c. If we divide 
tbe sum of 15,935/. 18s. 4c/. by the number of pupils attending the 65 
schools, which is 13,205, we find that the mean cost of each pupil per year is 
1/. 4*. lid. 

The 22 adult mutual schools require a total expense of 1822/. 3s, 4d. The 
number of adult pupils is 2760. This gives, as the mean cost of each, about 
13s, 6d, 

Of the 61 simultaneous schools, 55 are devoted to children of both sexes. 
The annual expense is put down in the budget at 14,256/. 3s. 4c/., of whicb 
sum 5983/. 15s. are for instructors, and 8272/. 8s. Ad, for school materials, &c. 
If the whole expense be divided by 13,437, the number of children attending 
these schools, the mean cost of each amounts to 1/. Is. 2d, 

The six adult simultaneous schools cost annually 1457/. 18s. 4c/. The number 
of adults is 2200 : the mean cost of each is, therefore, 13s. 3d, 

From the preceding calculations, it will be seen that the cost of educating 
children in the mutual schools is greater than that of those attending the 
simultaneous schools. The difference is, on each child, about 3s. per annum. 
This is accounted for by the fact, that the instructors of the simultaneous 
schools are members of religious associations (Fr^res et Soeurs), and receive 
less salaries from the state than the lay-masters and mistresses of the mutual 
schools. The salary of each brother is 750 francs, and of each sister 600 
francs; whereas the salary of each lay-master varies from 1800 francs to 
2400 francs, and that of each mistress from 1500 to 2100 francs per annum. 

Notwithstanding the difference in expense between the two methods, the 
administration of the city of Paris has, till lately, given a preference to the 
schools on the mutual system. That their views have undergone a change 
is evident, however, from the following circumstance. By a recent delibera- 
tion of the municipal commission, two new schools in the I2th arrondissement, 

* Mutual Method, By this method, the master acts to a great extent as a super- 
intendent; the instrnction is given principally by monitors. In this country, 
national and Lancasterian schools are mutual schools. 

t Simultaneous Method. The instruction in schools on this method is given 
directly by the master himself, and not by the intenrention of monitors. Acoord- 
ing to the French law, '* every elementary school shall be divided into three great 
divisions, according to the proficiency of the children and the subjects to be 
taught.'' 
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which had been set apart as mutual schools by hiormer decision, were now 
declared to be schools wliich were to be conducted according, to the simuU 
taneous method. 



Intelltgntce. 



Richmond Grammar School. 
— On Friday, the 27th of September, 
a new grammar school was opened at 
Richmond, erected as a testimonial to 
the memory of the late Mr. CarenTate, 
the well-known scholar, formerly 
head-master of the school. After 
the death of Mr. Tate, iu 1843, his 
friends and pupils, being wishful to 
offer some enduring tribute of affec- 
tion and respect to his memory, sub- 
scribed a sum of money for this pur- 
pose, amounting to 1100/. At a 
meeting of the subscribers it was re- 
solved that this sum should be 
expended in building a new school, 
the old one being in a dilapidated 
state. A committee was formed 
for the purpose of carrying out this 
design; the Earl of Zetland being 
chairman, and Mr, Andrews, of York, 
was selected as the architect. 

The 27th of September (being the 
anniversary of the election of Mr. 
Tate to the office of head-master) was 
selected as the day for the ceremony 
of opening the school, and the sub- 
scribers and friends were invited to 
attend. There were present on the 
occasion his Grace the Archbishop of 
York (a quondam pupil), the Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, the Earl of Zetland, 
the High Sheriff of the county, the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, and 
eight clergymen and gentlemen, pu- 
pils and friends. 

The following inscription is on the 
porch of the new school, explaining 
the circumstances of its erection : — 
** In memoriam Jacobi Tate, A.M., 
Scholar Kichmondiensis per annos 
xxxvii. summa cum laude Presidis, 



postea Eccles. diu Pauli ap. Londi- 
nenses Canonici Residentiarii, hoc 
sedificium juventuti erudiendae dedi- 
candum discipuli et amici venera- 
tionis ergo struendum curaverunt, 
anno sacro m.dccc.xlix." 

Public Nurseries. — A public 
nursery has recently been established 
in Nassau Street, Mary-le-bone, for 
the purpose of receiving the children 
of the married industrious poor dur- 
ing the working-hours of the day. 
It has been in operation for more 
than three months, with considerable 
success. The objects are explained 
in a pamphlet, entitled, " Public Nur- 
series," published by the projectors. 
The following are the regulations : — 
1. Every mother applying for the ad- 
mission of her child must obtain a 
recommendation from the clergyman 
of the parish or a respectable house- 
holder of the district in which she 
resides. Papers of the form required 
may be had at the nursery. — 2. No 
child will be admitted unless it has 
been vaccinated and is in a state of 
health. — 3. Children will be received 
at any age between one month and 
three years. — 4. Threepence a day 
will be charged for the care and 
maintenance of each child, fourpence 
for two of the same family ; and it is 
required that the money be brought 
with the child every morning. Other- 
wise the matron has strict orders to 
refuse admission. — 5. The child's 
clothing must be perfectly clean. All 
extra linen is provided by the nur- 
sery. — 6. Unweaned children may be 
nursed at the institution by their 
mothers during the day. 



Co Corre£(pontr(ntiS{* 

G. M. S. — The iDstitution referred to is for Dissenters. 
W. D.— Taylor's Edition of Goldsmith, 68,, or Gleig's, 6«. 6/f. 
I. A. M. — Scripture History, Old Testament, 2s, Bivingtons, 
A. M. — ^There is no other work on the Subject. 
Delta. — TroUope'a Questions and answers on the Liturgy, 3«. Davys's 
nversations on the Liturgy, 5^. S. P. C. K. 
Battersea Schoolmaster's communication hardly suits our pages. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF THE MASTER 

OF A LONDON RAGGED SCHOOL. 

[Thii diary wm not written for publication : it contains, howerer, told in a quaint 

way, much that ia interesting and instnicti?e.] 

No. 6. 
THE LITERATURE OF OUR ALLEY. 

These Irish are not a reading people: one would think that in this age 
of literary institutes and popular knowledge, that is, of knowledge made 
insipit], some of my acquaintances of the alley might have at least a 
little predilection for books ; but I have not been able to discover any 
such among them. They are, however,, generally well informed as to 
the leading news of the day ; they hear the news of Ireland and the 
police news, at the ale shops. News of this kind quickly passes, by 
word of mouth, from one to another. I was ten months amongst these 
people before I met with a newspaper, and that was one of the cheap 
Sunday papers ; I also on one occasion saw the "Times" in our alley 
(it was the day after the death of Sir Robert Peel was announced) ; I 
found one of my pupils, a grown-up girl, reading it to her father, as I 
passed their door. 1 have had, on several occasions, tracts shown to 
me that had been left by the distributors. Those of them which I have 
read, were namby-pamby things, not at all adapted to the people; indeed| 
it would be difficult to find in London the class to which these essayists 
address themselves. These tracts can only be understood thoroughly 
by a backsliding class leader, or by one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the peculiar style of the conventicle. . • . ''Tim "gets into disgrace 
and his mother pleads for him. " By the powers, he aint so very bad, 
our Tim ; he read every bit of this ihract to the tother woman and me 
last night ; the carpinter left it ; p'raps it isn't much he knows, how 
should he ? Tim's as good as he— it's in schooling I mane — and p^raps 
you don't know the quality that I belongs to? Sorra a bit of any of our 

family was ever printiced. Oh, holy mother I printice the son of ! 

Do you know Captain , and Captain ? Ocb, how I hates 

to name the great paple he belongs to, and to see him there without a 
shoe to his fut, or a cap to his head, and he a making for the gallows." 
The good woman might have continued in this strain, but the conver- 
sation was apparently tiresome to her hopeful son, which he signified 
by giving a series of shrill whistles, with tne aid of his fingers, which he 

placed in his mouth in the most approved manner. 

Their spiritual advisers dislike these tracts very much, and they never 
allow an opportunity to escape without denouncing them. This has 
had some efiect in stopping the circulation of such papers; but on the 
whole, I think, the people dislike them from personal considerations. 
They have no idea of reading themselves a lecture wherein all tho pains 
of hell are clearly set forth as their due; the more so, as they do not 
believe a word that is so written, and they are therefore neither edified 
nor excited by such reading. The. majority of the inhabitants of our alley 
firmly believe, that the mere fact of having been born in Ireland, is in 

VOL. VIII. — JIO. XII. M 
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itself a sufficient passport to heaven. One of their own confessors told 
me, that this was a delusion which he had much trouble to combat. I 
have h^ard it slated, \\\9l% " tracts" ^oiild qqt << gp down" iq our alley, 
because the people oould not read |heni. Tbis is n^% the reason. I 
have seen tracts refused, or taken reluctantly, by persons who were 
perf«ctly abl« to /mad aod uodsrstand theea too« They are prejudiced 
against that claes of writings, and it will take time and judgment to 
remove that prejudice ; the tractsystem may succeed when it ceases to 

be polemical, and not till then has it any chance 

It was thought proper to ^change the ordinary reading books in our 
school, for a short line, and I iotrodueed instead, the little paporHsoverad 
books, publiefaed by- the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
When Ike books were put into the boya' hands, I overheard a liid say 
to his neighbour, '^ Here's a precioua got he takes the books away to 

give ns tracts/* i, 

The most of the inhabitants of our alley are possessed of Bibles, whwh 
they do not use, and many of them have eopies of the Book of Common 
Prayer. They keep these books because they are fond of having a 
little property, and beoause the books are not easily sold., as most of 
them are branded ,< — but they do not use these books i having been pre- 
SQiited to them, they keep them. Numbers poueis the rituals of cheir 
own ehuTch, and those which I have seen had. the appearance of beiag 
much used. { speak now of the hotter elase; amongst us are many 
who do not attend any Christian obsehrfiiices, except that ^f gd^g $o 
eonfetsion every two or thr^ f< ore, or oftoner, if they haYo some 

crime on tlieir conscienoes, 

|t is worthy of remark, that these yery people who never think <»f 
looking at a newspaper, although they eaq read, nor of going to ohurofa, 
unless their *' conscience be afraid,*' nor of politics — true to their 
.Celtic nature---~unless tiray are led by an Agitator^-^^re also true in this 
land of their adoption to another national eharaeteristic, their love of 
ballad poetry. Maeaalay, nefisrring to Ireland in the days of .lames 
tlie First, saysi: — 'f The genius with which her aboriginal inhabitants 
were largely endowed, showed itself as yet only in ballade which, wild 
and rugged as they wer^, seemed to the judging eye of Bpenaer U) con- 
tain a portion of the pure gold of poetry." This Jove ef poetry, such 
as it is, and of song, is ae marked a peeuliarity of tlie Irish in the reign 
of Queen Victoria, and it is the pnly one which speaks anything for 
ihe genius of that portion of them who reside in our alley. It is only 
to be lamented that their ballads have been so'nucii contaminated by 
the vices of the city, that I fiear they have had the very opposite of a 
refining influence. Poetry, the iaoguage of the heart and of nature, 
attuned to harmony, could not fail, when studied and enjoyed, tp refine, 
if it did not inspire its admirers ; and it has had aome snob elTect on 
the Irish people ; it has operated for several ages as an intellectual 
stimulant, and it is strange, that a people who have produced so much 
genius, should be so prostrate. In the intellectual as in the material 
world decay seems to be attended by a mysterious phosphorescence; — 
a nation perishing in the face of Eurppe continues to supply her share 

of names that are illustrious It is very seldom 

that they read ; but if you find any one reading, ten ohances to one it 
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is a ballad or a dying gpcech which oecupies the attention ; and bo im- 
portant did this circumstance appear to me to be, that I carefully, from 
time to time, procured a copy of every ballad whigh I found amongst 
them; and it will be seen, that tlvelr hteratureyis exceedingly instruc- 
tive, inasmuch as it invariably represents correclily their feelings and 

habits of thinking. • I ask not who are the parties 

accountable tor the production of these ballads ; the publishers of them 
pursue their calling, I haire no doubt, as if it were a legitimate and 
praiseworthy avocation ; those who write them are either of the class to 
whom they are addressed, or oandidates for admission therein. But it 
is worth knowing, whether that functionary who acts the part of censor 
to dramatic literature, has not the power of extending his supervision to 
that of the alleys. In the olden time, the vices or virtues of the upper 
classes took a much longer time to affect the lower than in our day. 
In this age of cheap printing and publbhiag, the tradesman seizes 
at once on what is likely to pay him best ; and, if an obscene or objec- 
tionable song is produced at a fashionable nxghUhtmse^ it is no sooner 
approved of than it is forthwith hawked about the courts. Take '< Sam 
Hall," for instance : it bad not ceased lo- be popular «at , before it 

was a great favourite in our alley. I never could see what recom- 
mended this ditty, unless it were tnat it sneered at religion and capital 
punishments. The easy way in which the sheriff is described as being 
''gallows glum*'' when he spoke of *< kingdom come," and the 
nonchalance with which the ascent of the scafiokl at Tyburn is given, 
had also its effect in making this doggrel aeceptd^ble. As a specimen, 
I quote the last verse. 



" And now I goes np stsdrs, 
Goes up stairs. 
And now I goes up stairs- 
Here's an end to all my cares. 
So tip tts all your prayers. 

Blesq his eyw"— (i. •. Me han§mm's). 

That Sam should bless any part of the hangman is remarkable ; but 
not more so than that Turpin had also an affection for the person, who 
officiated in his case* 

' *• Now Turpin is caught, and tried and cast. 
And for a game-cock must die at last j 
One hundred pounds when be did die, 
He left Jack Ketch for a legacy." 

In a ballad^ descriptive of the abduction of a Lady Castle, seven 
men are disposed of in one line : — 



And they're to be hanged all in a row. 
For the Earl of Castle's Lady O." 



According to another of the same sort, a noble lord graces the gal- 
lows occasionally : — 

*' The nobleman was taken, and the gallows was his doom, 
For ending pretty Mary who scaree attained her bloom ; 
Young Henry, so dejected, he wander'd till he died. 
Broken-hearted for poor Mary who died in the silvery tide." 
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The melancholy story of '' George Barnwell,*' is scarcely to be re- 
cognised io the Alley Version : — 

" At her fate no one lamented^ 
But everybody pitied hisen — 
Vhen out comes the cruel hangman 
To put tbe cord about his wizzen. ^ 

Fol de riddle. 
The merchant's darter died soon arter. 

Tears she shed — but spoke no words ; 
So all young men, I pray, take warning." 

The next is more cheerful ; it informs us of a *' lady gay and free,'* 
who commits a murder, and is in consequence made an officer in the 
Royal Navy : — 

'* When the captain com'd for to hear on't. 

He werry much applauded her for what she'd done ; 
And quickly made her first lieutenant 
Of the gallant Thunder-bomb." 

To poison one's sweetheart because she danced with another man, is 
not held highly objectionable, if the distracted swain has courage 
enough to drink of the same potion : — 

*' And I have drunk the same, my jewel, 
I soon shall die as well as thee ; 
When in each other's arms they died. 
Young men beware of jealousy." 

A Sligo advocate is reported to have expressed himself thus : — 

** To hang a man for hve, it is murder do you see. 
Let's save the life of Reily, and banish 'd let him be." 

To an Irishman there is much that is comforting in feeKog assured, 
that after death his body will be properly waked and buried; — the 
ballads abound in allusions of this kind. One Began, who was exe- 
cuted, requests : — 

" There is one thing more, which I beg of my friends. 
To wake me in Bloom field one night by themselves. 
And bury my bodv in Mary-le-Mould ; 
And I hope that tne great God will pardon my soul." 

Of the dearest friends of Terry O'Rann, it is said :— 

" Their hearts did ache attendin' his wake." 

The women are sometimes as particular as the men in giving direc- 
tions for their funerals : — 

" Grant me one favour, that's all I crave. 
Eight pretty maidens let me have, 
Drest all in white as a comely show. 
To carry me to the grave below. 
Now all young girls, I hope, on earth, 
Will be warned by my untimely death." 
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A girl, whose lover wM drowoed ftt stfa, it vnry pathetic on the cir- 
cumstance, that he is now in tbe company q( Ji§kis, and that '* His 
body rolls in motion,'* .... 

Some of the ballads warn the fair sex againist flattery ; and not a few 
of them encourage the pretty ones to look out for good matches. 

" So its all prettjr maidens attention. 
No matter now poor you may be ; 
There is many a pbor gul as bandaom^. 
As those w{t|i a large property." 

A lad in a '^ blue jacket '' succeeded directly that he told this pjece 
of news; — 



My uncle has died and left ma stora of gabl« 
Twenty thousand bright guineas and houses untold.' 



Yet humble suitors arje often strongly rt|*paiineuded. 



'' So come all you pretty maidens, wherever yq^ ^f^y ImIj 
A collier lad do not despise in any degree ; 
For if tbat you do use cbtM well, tkey'U do tfaa aama ta ye. 
There's none in this world like a pit boy for me." 

It would appear that great nqf n ^re t^i?)pted by n^pney : — 

^' Vy Mister Vild loyed Mr*. Sl^eppard 
Is a secret to be told ; 
It seems he knoVd — although she didn't, 
Some day she'd have lots of gold. 

He didn't make no love-afck speeefats, 

To gain her heart, in accents %tg *, 
Bat straightway went and hanged faef basband. 

Then made her oaly eon a prig.'* 

And it is intimated that this son !tad a useful wife and became 
famous : — 

" His wife was with him in the prison, 
A circumstance that did him please ; 

fox t^ ^sQ^p^ ngj}^ thri^agh |^^ y^iaifiw 

She tore and twisted her chemise.'* 
. . • • • 

Now he lives renown 'd in story. 

In three Wolamae k Ma liii*^^ 

On the whole the ballads take it for granted, that the married state 
is a happy one, when no blows are inlerehanged. A young woman 
who entered into it at ailcteen, givea assurance of her blissAilnaas : — 

" We never bad no worda pr blowa in auy degree." 

Amidst their connubial jars they have sometimes prospective ideas 
of happiness. A huaband, spi^aking of h'm vile, says : — 

" She told me light bang to my bead. 

She vhish'd Td been choked by tbe grub : 
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For she'd marry Joe vben I vo8 dead, 
Vith the blunt from the burial club." 

Another person dissatisfied with his wife's conduct, takes a less 
praiseworthy way of curing the evil than by merely complaining to the 
world ; he determines to quit the mundane scene : — 



" Prussic acid !— Prussic acid ! Right down my throat I'll tuck it. 
For I know I ne'er shall be at ease until I kick the bucket. 
This epitaph, PU write myself—' Here lies poor Toby Tellpit; 
The reason why, this poor chap died, 'twas cos he couldn't help it.'" 

Judging from the ballads, one would be led to the conclusion, that 
proposals of marriage did not usually come from the men : such phrases 
as the following occur frequently : — 

" Dear bachelors now be so good. 
Do take me." 

And in another song, 

" This sudden blunt refusal with her did not agree;" 

And a widow encouragingly says, 

"... marry me, dont be afraid,*' 

The ladies are represented as being capricious withal, and several of 
the songs are the plaints of rejected lovers. The description of this 
fair one is grand : — • 

" Her golden hair in ringlets hung, her dress was spangled o'er. 
Rings on every finger brought from a foreign shore. 
'Twould entice both kings and princes, so costly she was drest, 
And she far excels fair Venus, she's the Lily of the West.'* 

The possession of so much beauty and fine clothing was, of course, 
disputed by *< a lord of high degree," who was favoured by the lady ; 
but that preference was somewhat dangerous, for farther on our hero 
says : — 

" I walked up to my rival with my dagger in my hand." 

Then follows a trial, and an acquittal. 

" A flaw was in the indictment found, which quickly set me free." 



If we are to believe the ballads, those girls who receive their education 
gratuitously, are not much improved thereby : — 



« 



I'm a charity girl, as yon may see. 
You'd like to know perhaps who I be ; 
If you will listen to my rhyme, 
I'll let you know all in good time. 
My mother lives down in Pot Alley, 
The boys all call me Charming Sally. 
Be their delight I always shall. 
While I'm a flare-up charity girl." 
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Nor is the Charity Boy well commended : — 

" No doubt you wonders who I is. 

And at my figger you may quizz ; 

At once vour doubts then to destroy, 

I'm Bobby Miles the chanty boy. 

Though some folks says as I'm a fool, 

I'm a teacher in the charity school. 

And 'cause I'm six feet to riew, 

I'm reckoned the head scholar too. 
Oh ! vot a pleasure laming is 1 
For, though the folks may ieer and quiz, 
I'm mammy's pet and dadoy's joy. 
So vot d'ye think of the charity boy ? 

So thus you see how blest I are ; 

In laming I bangs Byron far. 

With a mind content where'er I goes, 

And dress'd in these here handsome clo'es, 

1 ever bless the fate, I'm sure, 

Vhich made me humble, made me poor ; 

For oh, you can't conceive the joy, 

It is to be a charity boy." 

(To be continued.) 



ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 
MENTAL CALCULATION. 

THIRD LESSON. 

Addition and Subtraction of the Number Two, 

1. This exercise may be taught with the coloured cubes or the ball 
frame. If with the former, twelve cubes will be required, ten of one 
colour, and two of another. If the ball-frame be employed, the ten 
balls on the first wire, and two of those on the second wire, are all that 
are necessary. 

2. One ball and two balls ;are three balls. 
Two balls and two balls are four balls. 
Three balls and two balls are five balls : — 

And so on till 
Eight balls and two balls are ten balls. 

3. Ten balls are equal to eight balls and two balls. 
Nine balls are equal to seven balls and two balls. 
Eight balls are equal to six balls and two balls : — 

And so on till 
Three balls are equal to one ball and two balls. 

4. The next step is to require some child to go through the same 
exercise, by means of dots or lines on the black board. At the end of 
each step let him repeat what he has done. Thus^ when he has per- 
forined'the first step*; let hini' say, one dot plus two dots are three dots ; 
and so on to the end of the exercise. When the whole has been gone 
through, let some other* child* repeat the second part of this lesson. 
Thus, ten lines are equal to eight lines plus two lines ; * or ten are equal 
to two plus eight. , The foHowing is the method of writing this lesson 
on the black board: — 

* Lines or dotSf as the case may be 
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• + •• = • •• 
, . + .. = . • •• 

• •• + •• = ••?*« 

M far as 

When the preceding eiercises have been properly mastered, then let 
each child perf6rm the same dombiiiations on his slate. This will tend 
to more strongly impress on the itiindfc of the children the important 
truths taught in this lesson. 

Subtraction. 

1. The lesson on add rtiott rt combined tfrlth that on subtraction; 
thus: — 

One cube and two cubes are three cubes ; two cubes from three 

cubes and one cube remains. 
Two cubes and two cubes are four cubes ; two cubes from four 

cubes and two cubes remain. 

And so on till 
Eight cubes and two cubes are ten cubes; two cubes from ten 
cubes, and eight cub^s remain. 

2. This exercise tnay als6 be tatiglit, If considered necessary, in the 
foUowidg tnaatier ;—<- 

One cute and two cubes are throe cubes ; threfe cUbes lesi two 

cubes are one cube. 
Two cubes and two cubes are four cubes; four bubei loM two 

cubes are two cubes. 

And so on till 

Eight cubes and two cubes are ten CUbeS ; ten dubes h$s two 
cubes are eight cube^. 
• 3. The subtraction may be taught separately ; thus : — 
Ten cubes less two cub^s are eight ciibes, 

01* 

Ten cubes leSs two cubes, and eight cubes remalft : — 

And so on till 

Two cubes less two cubes an4 pothing remains. 
4. The latter part of ihi> exercise is ,to b^ gone over on the black 
board, as recommended in addition ; thus : — 



And so on till 
• - • • = O 



% 
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Comparison of Numbers. 

1. Three balU are two balls more than one ball. 
Four balU are two balls more than two balls. 
Five balls are two balls more than three balls : — 

And so on till 
Ten balls are two balls more than eight balls. 

2. One ball is two balls less than three balls. 
Two balls are two balls less than four balls. 
Three balls are two balls less than five balls : — 

And so on till 
£ight balls are two balls less than ten balls. 

FOURTH LESSON. 

Addiium and Subtraction with the number Three. 



^ t 



\ FIFTH LESSON. 

Addition and Subtraction with the number Fowr, 

SIXTH LESSON. 

' Addition and Subtraction with the number Five. 

The same plans are to be observed in teaching to add and subtract 
by 3, 4, and 6, as are laid down for the addition and subtraction 
by 2. 

3. A useful and highly insportant eiercise is to accustom children to 
the different ways of decomposing s^ number. For instance, the de-* 
composition of the numbers from two to ten, may be shown by the 
teacher on the black board, and then by the children on their slates, in 
this manner ;^- 

• ••=:«-|-«-|-#or»««;s=«-f- •<^or«%^-(~* 

And so on, 

4. Suppose we wished them to decompose the number seven into two 
parts. It may be done in various ways, thus : — 

• •••• ••»••••• +•• 

• •••• ••»•••• +••• 

• •••• ••■^••« +'•••• 

• • • • • * • = . • + 
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Here it is evident to the child, that 6 •»- 1, and 1 •«• 6, are equal ; 
that 5 + 2, and 2+5, are equal ; and so on with any of the other num- 
bers. The children should be accustomed to perform exercises of this 
description, as a knowledge of the composition of numbers will ma- 
terially assist them in all their future calculations. 

QUESTIONS, 

Addition. 

(a) One button and two buttons. Three slates and two slates. 

Seven pencils and two pencils. Five hats and two hats. Eight 

pennies and two pennies. And so on. 
{b) Four and two are how many 7 What are two pi as two ? 

The suin of seven and two. What number will six and two 

ih^Ve? Ahtf^o on. 
(c) Nine are seven and how many more ? Ten are equal to eight, 

and what number?' Three are one, and how many besides ? 

And 'to on. 

Subtraction. 

(a) Tajce two cihillings from three shiUingSf what is left ? John 
had ten martles, ne gave away two, what remained ? Nine 
pence less two 'pence is how much ? Ten pens less two pens 
ate how many ? And so on. 

(5) Take two from five. Six less two are equal to what number ? 
Nine minus two are how many? Two trovti five, artd how 
many remain ?. And so on. 

Write such expressions as the following on the black board : — 
2 + 3 ; 3 - I ; 6 + 2 ; i6 - 2 ; 8 + 2 ; and to on. 

Comparison o/ Numbers. 

(a) How much is seven more than five ? Six are hoW many more 

than four ? How many more than eight is the number ten ? 
{b^ What number is tWB more tkan beven^ Whtit ntirftber is two 

greater than three ? \yhat number is two above six ? What 

number is two less than ten f What number is two less than 

fire ? And so on. 
(c) Eight are two more than what nunlber ? Seven are two less 

than what number? Seven are two above what number? 

Ten are two> greater ^an what flumber? ' Eight Are t#o less 

than what number ? And so on. 

Decomposition of Numbers. 

What two numbers compose seven ? 

Name two other numbers which make seven. 

I have twQ numbers the sum of which equals nine : findihese two 
numbers. 

What are ^h^ two numJbers into whic)) we ean decompose ten { 

Show that five and three are equal to six and two. 

Decompose nine into two parts, one of which shall be ,three. Show 
it on the black board. 
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Decompose eight into three parts, and let one of these parts be equal 
to ftix. 

Niame two numbers making ten, and let one of them not be greater 
than four. 

Name three numbers which shall be equal to nine, and let none of 
tbem be greatet thart four. 

What fire numbers added together are equal to eight? 

General Questions : — 

1 . What number is found between seven and five ? 

2. How many times must on'e be Repeated to make ten 7 

3. tf John has three marbles in on6 pocket, a'n'd fire in the other, 
how many has he altogether ? 

4. If I have nine shillings, and give five shillings for a jacket; what 
sum will remain ? 

5. What must I take from eight guineas to leave three? 

6. William had seven marbles; he gave away three and two; how 
many were left? 

7. What will remain out of ten pence if I pay four pence for tea, 
three pence for sugar, and one penny for pepper? 

8. how tiiany Tegs have one chair and one wheelbarrow? 

9. I put nine cubes in three rows : there are three in the first 
row, and two in the second ; how rnany ai-e there in tlie third 
row? 

10. If a hen has five chickens, and the rats eat three of them, how 
many will be left? 

11. How many pairs of tongs must be put together to make ten 
legs ? 

12. One hen had three chickens, and another hen had dve chickens. 
The one that had three chickens died, and her chickens went 
with the other hen ; how many chickens had the other hen after 
that ? 

13. A/fittle boy is ten years of age; how old was he six years agp? 

14. 'ten ball's are on a wire, and all are red but three ; how many 
red ones are there ? 

15. How many legs have two cats and one bird ? 

16. You borrow eight pence, and pay three pence ; how much do 
you still owe ? ' ' 

17. Peter has marbles in both pockets ; in one pocket he has ten, in 
the other foiir ; ho\V many has he in one pocket riiore thah in 
the other ? 

18. John was born five years after James; how old will James be 
when John is three years old ? 

19. Ten persons are riding in a railway carriage; three get out 
at 6ne station, and four at another ; how many remain ? 

20. V you have nine pins, and three and two have no heads on them, 
how many have heads ? 

21. If there are ten books in a pile, and you take one from the top 
and one from the bottom, how many will be left? 

22. d*here are seven children m a house ; one goes to one school, 
and three go to anotheir school; hbw many remain at horhe ? 
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ON THE CRUDE-FORM METHOD OF TEACHING THE 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

As a matter of prudence we think it right to conciliate the attention of 
those who can feel little esteem for an object. that has none of the 
moss of antiquity about it, by stating at the outset that upon the systjem 
of crude forms every Sanskrit grammar is constructed. 

*' Inflexion," says Professor Wilson, (§ 48 of his grammar, 2nd ed.) 
*' whether of declension or conjugation, is contrived by, the Sanskrit 
grammarians on the same principle. It consists of two pans : 1, The 
AngUf 'body,' or inflective base, that is, the word itself; and, 2, of 
certain particles, which, being attached to the base, complete the in- 
flected word." He goes on to say, at the latter part of § 51, ** There is 
but one general declension in Sanskrit grammar;" and though it is 
convenient to divide nouns into classes, yet even then, he adds, ''-No 
arrangement admits of more ready reference than that which classes 
them according to their iinal letters." 

Again, in § 167, he founds the system of conjugation on the ^^dhatu" 
or "crude verb;" observing also, in § 171, that, **The verb in its in- 
flected form is composed of two elements: 1, The iln^a or 'base,' 
the modified verb to which the inflections are subjoined ; and, 2, certain 
letters or syllables which constitute the inflectional terminations and 
are subjoined to the base." 

The exhibition of the Greek and Latin languages upon the crude- 
form system, is in perfect accordance with the passages we have 
quoted from Professor Wilson's grammar; and with the remarks of 
Bopp in his Vergleichende Grammatik, § 112, &c. 

The flrst proposal in print to apply the principle to the analysis of 
the classical languages was made, we believe, in a review of Zumpt's 
Latin grammar in the first number of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge in 1830 
(pp. 98 — 100, and 105). The system had been previously expounded 
in the classical lecture-rooms of the University of London (now Univer- 
sity College), the term crude-form being suggested by the late Dr. 
Rosen. In the year 1836 was published **The Bromsgrove Latin 
Grammar, by the Rev. G. A. Jacob, M.A. (late scholar and tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford)," which is drawn up in a great measure, 
but far from uniformly, upon the crude*form system. Mr Jacob sub- 
sequently published a Greek grammar upon the same plan. A more 
copious Latin grammar on the system of crude forms, by Mr. Key, of 
University College, was printed in the years 1843 — 46. In the pre- 
face to this grammar Mr. Key announced his intention to prepare a 
dictionary upon the same principle, which was stated iu the advertising 
column of our last number to be nearly ready for publication. Lastly, 
school-books of instruction on the same system for Greek and Latin 
have been published by the late Dr. Alex. Allen, Dr. William 
Smith, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Robson. 

We now proceed to give a more distinct exposition of the system of 
crude forms, and for the sake of brevity we shall for the most part 
limit our observations to the Latin Janguage. 
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In the ordinary grammars it is the practice to start from the nomina- 
tive of a noun, and from the infinitive or first person of the present 
indicative of a verb. Now the nominative of a noun is something 
more than the naked word, as it also expresses a certain relation to 
the sentence. So, again, the first person of a verb includes in its termi- 
nation a representative of the pronoun ** I." The infinitive mood in like 
manner presents to us a suffix, by means of which the notion of the 
verb is expressed in the form of an abstract substantive. Thus, in every 
one of these three cases we have some foreign matter as it were added 
to the pure metal. 

Now the principle of the crude-form system is to get rid of this 
foreign mattery and thus to exhibit the simplest form of a word ; or, as 
Bopp expresses it, die Grund-form, die nackte Wortgestalt. But it 
would be thought a false step to introduce that which, though in a 
certain sense more true and more philosophical, would involve a com- 
plicated process of analysis. To such an objection the supporters of 
the crude-form system answer that their principles are not only true, 
but at the same time are recommended by extreme simplicity. Thus 
they affirm, with Professor Wilson, that on the crude-form system there 
is at bottom but one declension and but one conjugation ; and if for 
some purposes it is still convenient to divide nouns and verbs into 
classes, these classes depend upon one simple and unvarying rule, viz., 
the characteristic or last letter. 

But examples will best explain what ts meant. In the fourth declen- 
sion, that of gradus for example, the same letters down to the vowel 
u inclusive, appear in every case both of the singular and plural, ex- 
cept in the dative and ablative of the latter, and the doubt which this 
one exception might suggest is removed by the occurrence of such forms 
as verubus, acubus. From the fact of the dye letters gradu being thus 
common to all the inflected forms, it becomes to some extent probable 
that the several ideas of number and case are distinguished by the let- 
ters which follow gradu, SimilaVly in the fifth declension, as that of 
dies^ the three letters die^ being constant, tend to a similar conclusion. 
In the third declension, nouns, such as turriSj avis, differ much in 
several of the case-endings from rex, homo, csstas. The former 
exhibit an i in nearly every case; for we have turrim in the ace. 
singular, and turris, avis, as well as iurres, aves in the ace. plural ; 
turri, avi, as well as turre, ave, in the abl. sing. Nay, even a plural 
nom. such as turris, is well established, as an archaic variety. 
Thus an i presents itself in every case of both numbers. On the 
other hand, we never meet with an ace. regim, nor with such plural 
cases as regis^ or regium. Under these circumstances there are strong 
reasons for separating the consideration of such words as rex from 
those nouns which have a nominative in is. Looking then to such 
nouns as turris, we find turri in every case. To proceed : in the 
nouns of the first declension, as musa, an a is traceable through every 
case of both numbers, if we include in our view such datives ^sequabus, 
duabus, ambabus, and the Greek nouns, fwvaaiQ, &c. In the nouns 
so far discussed, the parts common to every case are gradu, die, avi, 
musa : and .so .we have come across classes which end in four of the 
five Latin vowels. There remains one declension, the second, and one 
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yx>W^» yiz* 0' Nqw tbQ n<>u<iB of thi^ decleo«iQii exhtlnl the vowd in 
(|uestip,f in the da(. aa4 abl« of the singlilar^ in the gen. and aec. of 
the plivaJU a3 4(mino, d^Hninorumt daminos^ The correspondrog Greek 
declension help9 U9 QUct in many of the other cases, as SovXoc, iovkma 
or ^otiKovt SovXovt inovXai^ ^ovXoic. ^i)t we n^ed not depend on the 
Greek aloi^e. Cioero al!K> wrpte, ^ervos^ swrvotn ; rather than servtiSt 
servum ; a^vd &9.M f^H words where the ordinary ending of these casei 
would give vs the coiQbination -vus^ •uunt. Again, Cicero's genitive of 
qui was quQ-iu8, not QMJus. So, also, we naay fairly assume that nulUm 
with its long i is a contraction of nullo-ius^ a genitive which bears a 
niarked affinity io- its terxniaation to the Homeric genitives such as 
Xoyp^o. • We. mjiy. thi^ more safely assume: that mbtliui is only a reduced 
form of n^llaius^ becawe a long i io Latin often corresponds to the 
diphthong >pi qf the Greek, as ivkdomini (oom. pJ.) dandnis^ compared te 
h^vkf^y SovXpcc* . In the nom^ pi Terence wrote Adelphoe^ and oloe is 
Si^id to have been used as an archaic fbrm for iliu At any rate, af 
regards the abl. pl.y Ffistus says ; abohes dicebant pro ah illis. Thiis 
the i^ing» YPcafiv^ alone ia this declension presents any di^ulty. Bui 
the- chaogei to a. short «.is seen even ia the nora., as in ille^ iste, ipsei 
and that th^ last of these grew out of an old ipsos is pretty weU esta* 
bUshed by the fact that the old writen give us a n(Mn. ipsus, in truth, 
it is nei^i^ a Uw of the Latin, and othec langueiges, that any short inal 
vowel becomes reduced to a short e. Thus, magUi, scriberis, scripserunty 
wh^n deprived of the finalxonsouants, become at once maj^e, icribercy 
scrip$ere.. From all these &cts it is inferred that in tlie second declen- 
sion the part essential to the noun as opposed to case-endings, ter- 
Pfiipates in the voweLa. There remains that portion of the third 
declension which differs in the.ntode of forming the cases from avis. 
Si^amples of such nouns are, if we define them by theis nominatives^ 
rear, nux, hpU, pane^y virtus, (BtfiSy patevj consul, hiemps, ratio, 
bomg^ pulvis, Sic, Upon, any grammatical system such words piesent 
ano;flCialies in. t^ie nominative case. In the other, ojr so-called oblique 
9ases,,the difficulties aris few ; and it will be found that the essential 
par A of these words ends in a consonant, viz. reg, nuc, lapid^ pariet^ 
wtut, €^W, hiem^. pater, consul, ration, homhn, pulvis. The modi- 
ficatioii, or loss, of the final consonant which ensues in the first seven of 
these ,nou;ris, ou the addition of an s to form the nominative, is nearly 
parallel to wh^t happens in the formation of the perfect teases, reasi, 
(iu3sit diviAif mifiii sumpsi ; and this was to be ^peeted, as the same 
consoQsntsare brought in to juxta-ppsitioa. As regards pulpis, cucttmis, 
and cinis, the finals of the nominatives in reality performs a d<iuble office. 
In, QtJh^r words, pulviss would have been theoretically a ipore conrect 
form ; aQd beQce it i& that the la&t syllable of this nominative is at times 
fou^d long^as in Virg. Mn. I. 478 — et versa pulvis rnscribilut hasta. 
Tbat the hs^eoS pulvis. must put in a claim to an s h proved bf the di' 
mmntiy^ pulnisculuSf as compared with navicula, canicuia,fraterculus. 
The oblique cases /'uteerem, |iMl(;ms9 &c. confirm this> for the syllable 
er VA these words represents the is of the base, just as.«r in serifserunt 
corr€;s{K>nds to the. middle syliabie t& of scripsi^iis. The change of i 
tetween.>¥0wel3JntA.r is familiar to every Latin scholar. It must also 
be admitted, on QC^sideratiOQ, tliai while an i is the vowel K^kksli the 
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idiom of tbe language prefers before s, a short e is all but required 
before r. 

With regard to tbe absolute disappearance of tbe final s in the no* 
minatiyes pater^ coniulj raHo, homop and the loss in addition of a 
liquid from the end of the last pair of words, justice could not be, 
done to the argument except at much greater space than can be now 
found. An early opportunity shall be taken to supply this and some 
other deficiencies. We will also then give our reasons for saying of 
the Latin language what Professor Wilson kilts said of the Sanskrit, 
that the system of crude forms virtually reduces all the declensions to 
one single type. 

We will stop for the present with an anticipation of an objection 
that may probably suggest itself to some readers. Even if we admit 
your system to be (bunded on the firmest basis of philological truth,' 
it requires much complicated reasoning to prove its truth, and for that 
reason would be found utterly impracticable in the instruction of the 
young. The answer is simple. The proofs are for the learned alon^. 
The business of the pupil is to learn the contrary process, by which 
from the bare word or crude form, the so-called cases are formed by 
the addition of syllables or letters. This process is far easier than that 
put forward in the old grammars. Thus the Latin words for ** king,'* 
'* bird,'' « thing," "wing,'' "slave," "step," are presented for the 
first time to the beginner in the forms reg, am, re, ala, servp^ gradul 
From these he is taught to build up the different cases. In this process 
he has at once an advantage over those who follow the old course. He 
can never be at a loss for the declension, as the last letter is an invariable 
guide. Nay, he may throw aside all consideration of the order in 
which the declensions follow, as the terms " consonant declension," 
** i declension," &c., are at once simple and sufficient. T^us he is 
saved from many traps which are set for one who uses the Eton gram- 
mar. For example, the words puer, linter, pater, are only deceitful 
guides to the declension until we know some other case or cases ; 
whereas the crude forms puero, linteri, pater, at once give a direction 
which cannot be mistaken. A treacherous similarity exists between 
equus and senatus; but there is no chance of the pupil referring to 
the same declensions equo and senatu. 

[W« bav« l|ad several tpplicatWns aa to the mf%i^^ ap4i ajleg^ f^vanUg^s Cif 
^§ crude-forof, system in Latin and Greek Gramoiar. Moi^gver, t4c p<^pert 99 
Latin Etymology whicb have appeared in our pages contain a running allusion to 
the principle. In order, therefore, to meet the wishes of our readers, we have 
obtained the foregoing statement from a warm supporter of the system. It is for 
the learned and experienced teacher to form a judgment on H* merits.] 



ON THE PERVERSION AND CORRUPTION OF WORDS. 

We have rarely met with a passage ^hich took us more by surprise 
than the following one in Locke's Essay (b. iii. c. 9). 

*' I must confess, that W\ien I first began this discpurse of the understand- 
ing, and a good while sifter, t had not the least thought that any consideration 
of words was at all necessary to it : but when, having passed over the ori- 
ginal and composition of our ideas, I bi^a^ to. es^amine the extend aa4. cer- 
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tainty of our knowledge, I found that it had so near a connection with words, 
that, unless their force and manner of signification were first well observed, 
there could be very little said clearly and pertinently concerning knowledge : 
, . » . at least they interpose themselves so.mucn bei¥)een our understand' 
ings and the truth, that their obscurity and disorder do not seldom cast a mist 
btfore our eyes, and impose upon our understandings " 

Id a late paper we quoted Lord Bacon precisely to the same effect, 
and we feel assured that between the commencement and the close of 
Locke's celebrate^ J^sm^, he bad studied, and that diligently, the 
treatise on *' The Advancement of Learning;*' at least in the closing 
portion, on the '* Conduct of the Understanding," there are proofs of this, 
amounting to plagiarism. A precisely similar passage to those already 
cited, occurs in Lord Shaftesbury's Miscellaneous Reflections. '* Reign- 
ing words are many times of such force as to influence us, considerably 
in our apprehensions of things." 

Th^ candid confession, however, of such a man as Locke, would bo 
a sufficient jusUfioation for devoting a few more pages to the illustra- 
tion of this subject, as it shows how recklessly words are likely to be 
adopted and bandied about by the multitude, when a severely accurate 
thinker was so long in discovering the force which they are calculated 
to exercise upon thought. 

, We have already endeavoured to show, in the instance of the word 
** morality," how the spirit of the time can set its stamp, marking a 
limited circle upon a subject-matter almost indefinite, and bringing all 
the feelings, which have clustered and aggregated round a general term 
to bear at once with all the emphasis of indignation upon a single 
species comprehended within it. We^wili take another instance of a 
different kind. '* It pleased God j^y the foolishness.of preac/un^r,^' &c. 
(1 Cor. i. 21). Had the Nonconformists rested their arguments in 
favour of extemporaneous discourses on their novelty,' interest, and 
semblance of immediate inspiration, it might not have been easy to 
invalidate these arguments as far as they go : but when they quoted 
the above text, the original and true meaning of the word '^ preaching " 
became a question ; and it was found that its etymon *^ prcsdicoy* with 
the equivalent '' Krfpvrrtaf" were not used with .those . limitations 
within which the Nonconformist party were anxious to confine the 
English word. *' Sermons," says Hooker (Ecd. Polit. bk. v.), ''are 
not the only preaching which doth save souls. For conceriiing the use 
and sense of this word, ' Preaching^* which they shut up in so close a 
prison ; . . . . because they insist so much, and so proudly insult 
thereon, we must- a little inure their ears with hearing how others, 
whom they more regard, use in this case the self-same iai^^ge with 
OS whose manner of speech they deride." 

He then quotes Justin Martyr, and other earlier authorities, to 
show the latitude with wliicU the Greek .and Latin weeds, cendei^ i4lo 
English by ** preaching," were used in the first ages of the Cburcli. 
Thus the main prop of the Nonconformist argument was knocked 
away. 

" Pains and study were not much their care : 
Texts were explained by fasting and by prayer." 

And most of those who cited the text in argome»t4id so no doubt 
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in honest ignorance ; but some of them were sufficiently informed to 
be aware, that, when duly examined, it would not support them. 

How often do we find philosophers tampering with valuable wo^ds 
in order to support a theory ! In the various treatises on virtue, how 
pnany attempts have been made to limit its whole essence to a single 
qi^ality^ thereby destroying t^he integrity of the word properly aui^ed 
t9 e^preis that quality ! We might instance ^uch theories to almost 
any Qitent, but many collections and confutations of them have 
already been give^ to the public ; and we may direct our readers to 
the eighth chapter of Chalmers's Bridgewater Treatise as the most 
^IcM^ent summary,, and tp the iectures ^f Pr. Thomas Brown Hxxiv, 
^p Ixxxi. inclusive), ^s. the best refutation of theip. — We will giye 
only one instance, for ^e salfe of those who are not faipiliar with this 
clga^ 9/ SUbJ^ec^. In answer to Woolaston^ who, in his *' Religion of 
I^JaturiS Pelin^a^d," makes all virtue consist in acting in accordance 
with Truth, or what he calls the ** true nature of things/* — ** Who," 
says Dr. Brown, '* but the author of such a system, could believe for 
9, mQpof^nt t^( pfirricid^ is a crime only foe the .sf^m.Q reason which 
wpul4 make i( a, crime io\ any pne (and if tne great principle of the 
system be just, a crime of ej^actly the sarfie apnount), to walk across 
U)€} room QU t)is hapds and f^et, because he wo\iId (hep be guilty of 
th^ practical untrMih of using his bands, not a^if they were bands, but 
as if they were feet ; as, in p^rricjde, he would be guilty of the prac- 
^ipal vntf utb of treating a parent, not as if he were a parept, bat a 
cobber apd wurderer ?" 

Soame Jenyns is in many respects an admirable writer, but in his 
'* Internal Evidences of the Christian Religion'* we have a deliberate 
attempt to corrupt a word fbt the purpose of drawing a general con- 
clusion. To prove the superior nature of Christianityi he attacks not 
only the vices of the Heathen, but the very name of one of the virtues 
which they were supposed to possess^ striving to attach to the word 
•* Patriotism," as a necessary part of its idea, all the evil which might 
be accidentally connected with it. He was incapable of Hooker's view, 
'' that we contemn not all as unmeet the like whereunto have been 
either devised or used haply amo.vgst Idolaters ;" and because patriotism 
\s not mentioned in Scripture, though its excellence may thence be 
iairly implied, he thus speaks of ft : — 

" Christianity commands us to love all mankind ; patriotism to oppress all 
other countries, to advance the imaginary prosperity of our own ; Christianitx 
enjoins us to imftMe fh'^ universe benevolence of onr Ct'eator, i^ho pours 
forth his blessings «n every Batioa upon esfrth; fatriptismto copy- the mean 
partiality of an Engiisli parish «8Iq0^ who thinks injiuslice sad omehy 
mf.n.tonous whei^^ver tlMsy promote the interests of bis own iAo^nsidersbk 
vUiage." 

Soame Jenyns has fortunately failed of making this view of 
patriotism general, in spite of his popularity : otherwise, a word, 
which still deservedly commands our respect, would have required, 
like many others, to be vindicated by reference to its etymology, in 
order to show that an attachment to our country, and a preference for 
it, do not fairly imply a contempt for, or neglect of ouj rj^e. 
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' The words, ** sceptic," and " apostate" are lost beyond recovery. 
We do not know whether to attribute this to ignomnce or bigotry ; 
and we can only say, that according to the proper meaning of the 
latter term, any one is just as much an apostate who departs from a 
Heathen, as he who withdraws from the Christian, religion. And here 
it may be observed, that bad company ruins language, and that the 
connection of a neutral word with the name of a bad man often, though 
most unjustly, injures the character of the word for ever. We are 
milder in the use of the term " proselyte," though a man is only pro- 
perly called a proselyte with reference to the religion to which he 
-advances, whatever it may be, as he is called an apostate with reference 
to that from which he recedes : but the disposition of mankind is to 
appropriate everything, and we are prone to view every movement as 
to or from ourselves. A sceptic truly signifies a person in the attitude 
of survey, before he fixes on what he considers to be truth ; a position 
in which every thinking man has probably found himself at one time 
or other. 

Truly the history of language, and we fear of our own pre-eminently, 
would form a mournful comment on human uncharitableness. '^ Saint" 
means merely holy, and the vast ellipses which malignity supplies 
are as follows : — " Saint," one who pretends to be more — holy — ^than 
he is; or who claims to be accounted more — holy — than others; or who 
is more — holy — than we choose to approve of. 

Even decided partizans have occasionally had the sense to see the 
absurdity of party words. Owen Feltham, an earnest Cavalier, says, 
in his ** Resolves," of the term Puritan : 



<( 



It imports a kind of excellency above another ; which man being con- 
scious of his own frail bendings, is ashamed to assume to himself, so 
that I believe that there are men that would be Puritans, but indeed, not any 
that are.'* 



SPECIMENS OF PARSING AND PARAPHRASING. 

NO. XVI. 

A PARAPHRASK IS morc or less an expansion of the original, and may 
be written either in verse or in prose. The following verses by Addison 
are a paraphrase of part of the 19th Psalm, and are here given, with 
specimens of explanatory transposition in prose, which has been 
hitherto the nature of the paraphrasing which we have exemplified in 
the Journal. It may be observed that Addison has described the 
heavenly bodies according to appearance, or the astronomy of the eye, 
not according to the strict reality of science, and that he has intro- 
duced an allusion to the Pythagorean doctrine of the music of the 
spheres. Several of our poets have made similar allusions. Thus 
Campbell describes Herschel's discovery of the Georgiunfi Sidus as 
contributing to ** the lyre of heaven another string;" and the same 
poet, referring to the 14th verse of the Ist chapter of Genesis, says, 
that at the creation 

" Spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march of time." 
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So Milton speaks of the 

" Five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance not without song." 

And Shakspeare makes Lorenzo say to Jessica, 

" There's not the smallest orb which thou behold'st. 
But in his motion like an angel sings." 

The paraphrastic character of Addison's Ode on Creation, should be 
ascertained by comparison with the first four verses of the Psalm. 

*' The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 
And- spangled heavens — a shining /rame — 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied Sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display. 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The Moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And, nightly, to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
While all- the Stars that round her burn. 
And all the Planets, in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What, though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ! 
What though no real voice nor sound 
, Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 

In Reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
* The Hand that made us is Divine.' " 

Parse the words printed in italics ; explain, etymologically, the words 
Firmament, Sky, Heavens, Prevail, Pole, Utter, Ever ; and write a 
paraphrase in prose. 

Parsing. 

O/i high, adverbial expression, consisting of the preposition on 
governing the implied noun position, and the adjective high qualifying 
position. It may be more correct to assign to the preposition phrase 
on high an adjective character, and to say that it q ualifies j^rmamen^ 

Heavens, noun, nomin. plur., uniting with firmament as the plural 
nominative to the verb proclaim. 

Frame, noun, nomin. in apposition with heavens. 

Does display, the emphatic form of the present tense, here used un- 
emphaticaliy, and liable to that censure of Pope — 

" \fhSit feeble expletives their aid do join.'' 

Soon, adv. modifying takes. 
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Asy conjunct, connecting, '^ The moon takes up, &c*" and '* The 
shades prevail." 

While f conjunctive adv.^ connecting the two verses, and modifying 
takes and repeats in the one vers6, and confirm and spread in the 
other. 

TKat^ relat. pron., nomin. to burn, 

Whatf an interfection ; an abridgment of the phrase '* What does 
it signify ? '* 

B^^ neut, vei:b, present indlc, third pers. sing., in concord with its 
nomin, voice qr^ sound ; auxiliary to the passive participle ^bunc^. 

JSver, adv. used as a noun, gov. hyfor. 

Singing, imperf. partic, adjectively describing they, 

sarTMOi'OOiCAiA sxpla nation. 

Firmament^ from the Latin firmare, to strengthen ; the ancients 
having supposed it to be a st^^oi^g ^olid canopy. 

Sky, from the Greek ekiay a shadow, the region of clouds which 
shade the firmament. 

Heavens, Saxon, that which is heaved or heaven up; called also in 
Scotch the lift. 

Prevail, from the Latin jPtr^jP4/«re, tp be wQr^ strpp^. 

Pole, the turning point, from the Greek polea, I turn. 

Utter, Saxon, ftith the Comparative of out; to give out. 

Ever, Saxon, a contraction of every ; for every or all time, 

paraphrase: — porm no. i. 

Adapted to the capacities of younger pupils. 

The vast firmament that is above all, with the bl»e ethereal substance 
forming the sky beneath the firmament, and the heavens, as seen at 
night, a shining frame aTt spangled with stars, declare their great 
First Cause. The sun, unwQarle^d by his ceaseless course, does from 
day to day show how sMroni; \xh Creator qqu^^ be, find makes known 
to every part of the globe that he is the work of an Almighty hand. 
As. soon as the dar);^i;\^s of evening gets possep^qn qf tl^e 9)^x* ^W nipon 
COQtuuief. the .s^TO,e wp^^d^ful story, and from night t^ niglit, r^jji^tf 
the account of her creation to the quiet, listening ejarih i w lile all tli^ 
stars that shine around her, and all tlie planets in tiie order of their 
appearance, give testimony of the same kind, as they roll through 
spaoe, and extiend that knqvvlied^^e of the truth all round the woJtld^ 

What, thqiigh aM the heavenly bodies move in soletMA siien^ roua^ 
this^rk earthly globe I Whatj though no real language, ncic mobcI 
of any kitid, is to be iDuad among their shininj; spheres ! the eai.of the 
mind, by imagtaatifta, ^an bear them rejoicing, and Httertag teurth a 
noble language, singing for ever while they shine, ^^ It is a B&vine 
Hand that hath made ita.'* 

PARAPHRASE :— FORM NO. U. 

A dofiifid io^ tM ^f^imilk^ <^ oidflr ingnls^. 
The lofty and far-stretching firmament, with its azure skjr extc^fjiij^ng 
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beneath it, and tlie shining fiame of the star-spangled heavens, both 
bespeak the greatness of their Divine Original. The sun, pursuing his 
course day after day with unabated strength , thereby manifi^st^ con- 
spicuously the power of his Creator, and proclaims himself to every 
region of the globe as a work that must have proceeded iVom an 
Almighty hand. And aft he travels beyond our view, and the shades 
of evenio^ advance to occupy the sky, the moon then continues the 
proclamation of God's wonderful works, and repeats every night to the 
listening ear of the silent earth the account of her creation; while all 
the stars shining brilliantly around her, and all the planets. as they 
successively appear, confirm the intelligence as they pass over llic 
heavens, and spread the truth all round the world. 

For what does it matter, though the sun, moon, and stars all moye 
in solemn silence round this dark globe I Wliat, though in reality no 
speech nor sound is heard amidst their radiant spheres \ In the ear of 
reason they are heard uttering the voice of joy and adoration, perpe- 
tually singing as thev shine, '* A Divine Hand hath made us all.'' 

J. H. 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Rev. Sir, — Having heard it mentioned by schoolmasters, that it would 
afford them great assistance, as well as save them in the end^ much unneces- 
sary ezpence, if a select list of the most useful books, suitable for them in 
their profession, could be given, I have ventured to give the enclosed list^ 
being acquainted with and much indebted to most of them ; perhaps you 
will, if. you think it advisable, insert it in your excellent journal, to which 
many schoolmasters are subscribers. At the same time, soliciting your kind 
assistance in adding or substituting any other work which may appear to 
you more suitable, 

I remain, reverend sir, your'obedient humble servant, 
Nov. I3th, 1850. A VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. 

A 

P. S. — ^The Christian Knowledge Society's Books are. marked thus, S. P. 
C. K., and the prices charged to the ^u^Ztc, much cheaper to subscribers. 

List of Books suitable for a Schoolmaster, 

Holy Bible, with references. 

Book of Common Prayer. 

Mant's Notes to the Bible, S. P. C. K. 205. 

Holden's Expositor of the Old and New Testament,' Rivinj2[tons, 255. 

Townsend's Arrangement of |he New T.estament, Rivin^tons, 6s. 

Home's Introduction to the Stiidy of the Bible, Longman, 95. - 

NichoU's Help to the Reading of the Bible, S. P. C. K. 25. Sd. 

Outlines of Sacred History, S. P.*C. K.55. 6d, 

Cruden's Concordance, condensed by King, Griffin, 55. 

Gastrell's Christian Institutes, S. P. C. K. 25. 4c?. % - 

McLeod's Geography of Palestine, Longman, l5. 6d, 

Handbook of Bihle Geography, S. P. C. K. 25. 

Berens' History of the Book of Common Prayer, Parker, 25. 6d, 
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Wheatley's Illustration of ditto, '^^iS* ^'* 6^* 
Liturgy Compared with the Bible, S. P. C. K. 58, 
James on the Collects, S. P. C. K. 2s. Sd. 
Trower on the Epistles, S. P. C. K. 3^. 
Gospels, S. P. C. K. 2#. 

On the Church Catechi$m. 

Arden's Manual of Catechetical Instruction, Masters, 2s, 6d. 
Bather's Hints on the Art of Catechising, Rivingtons, 4s, 6d. 
Beveridge's Ezpositkm, S, P. C. K. Is. 
Chanter's Help to an Exposition of Masters, Qc2. 
Halton's Historical and Practical Exposition, Masters, 4s, 
Ken's Practice of Divine Love, Parker, 9d, 
Nicholson's Exposition, S. P. C. K. Is, 6d, 
Oxford Catechism, S. P. C. K. 6d, 
Ramsay's Catechism, Rivingtons, 2s. 
Seeker's Lectures, S. P. C. K. 2s, 9d* 
Sinclair's Illustrations, S. P. C. K. Sd. 
Wake's Commentary, S. P. C. K. Is, lid. 
Pearson on the Creed, edited by Chevallier, Parker, 125. 
Beveridge on the Thirty-nine Articles, Rivingtons, Ss. 
Bickersteth on ditto, Rivingtons, 4s. 
Hammond's Practical Catechism, Parker, lOs. 6d. 
Bates's Ecclesiastical History, Parker, 6s, 6d, 
Palmer's Compendium, Hughes, 49» 6i(. 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Clarendon Press, lis. 
Hook's Church Dictionary, Rivingtons, lOs, 
Jones's Doctrine of the Trinity, S. P. C. K. Is, 6d, 
Porteus's Summary of the Evidences of Christianity,. S» i^. C. K. 9e(. 
Wordsworth's Theophilus Anglicanus, Rivingtons^ 8& 6d. 
Pridden's Early Christians, Parker, 4s. 
The Whole Duty of Man, S. P. C. }^. 2s. 9d, 
Taylor's Qoly Living and Dying, Parker, is. 
Nelson's Fasts and Festivals of the Churchy $. "P., C, K. ^, 74- ,■ 
Spinckes's Church of England Man's CDgmani^o, Parlor, ^..(J^. 
Landfprd's Vox Cordis, or Prayers for the Closet, Parker, 2s. 6d, 
Eucharistica, Suttaby, 2s. 6d. 
The Imitation of Christ, Parker, }s, 
Scougal's life of God in the Soul of Man, S. P. C. K. l\d, 
Phipps's Catechism on the Holy Scriptures, Masters, Is. 
Questions and Answers of the plainest kind on the New Testament 
History, by A, S. M., Bell, 4d. 

Arithmetic. 

Hunter's Text-book, Longman, 5^. 

Manual, Rivingtons, 9d, 

Hughes's Explanatory, Longman, Is. 
Tate's First Principles, Longman, is, 6d. 

Astronomy. 

Herschel's, Longman, 6s, or, 
Reid's Elements of, Simpkin, 2s, 6d, 

Geography, 

Cornwall's School Geography, Simpkin, 3s, 6d, 
Sullivan's Geopraphy GenersJized, Longman, 2s. 
Hughes's Physical Geography, Longman, 3s, 6d, 
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Gramtnar, Sfc, 

Latham's, Taylor and Walton, 4*. 6(i. 
Hunter's, Longman, 2^. H. 
Bromby's, Simpkin, ^s, 6d, 
HunteiP's Parsing Exercises, Longman, 9d. 

Walker's Dictionary, edited hy Smart, LoDgmaii ; or Reid'e Dictionary, 
Sim(>kin» 69» 64. 

The School History of SDdwvd> Pivker, 6s. 

Goldsmith's^ l^y Tsivl^v,Whittaker, ^. 

H^Jigh?*'* A^las*. published by Blackie, sold by S. P. C. K. 10*. 6d, 

— — ^ Hand Atlas for Bible Readers, Varty, 2*. 6d, 



PHONETIC SPELLING. 

Sir,— The world is full of what Butler in his '^Hadibras" calls 

" The new-found old inventions," 

and of these the phonetic, or more properly, fonetik, system of spelling 
seems to be one. 

The works in which this plan was adopted appear to have perished, 
as might have been ««pfltcl€4» but that there were tvcfa, wq hav«k the 
followtrg evidence of l>t. Swift, in hia '^ Letter to the Lord High 
Treasurer." 

L 

" Another cauite which has eootiibuteA aot ar littJ£ to the maiming of 
our language, is a fooUsli opkiiuQn advanced of kte years, that wrought 
to spell exactly aa wa i^ak, whicb» beskte. th^ abY<oius iticonveninice 
of utterly dntroymg Qitr etym<^gy, would be a tUng we should never 
see an end of. Not only the several towns and counties oi j^nglsund 
have a different wifty of pconQaticiog^ but. eveu here; io. London they 
clip their words after opa maiHiet aJbioUit th«: CQuxt, another in the city, 
and in a few years it is probable will all differ from theioaelve^: as fancy 
or fashiba shall dkect, all whioh reduoed t9 w{tti«p would entirely con- 
^nd ortb0gfaph3|[« Yet many, fieople ave $a food of this conQoit;, ^t 
it is sometimes a difficult matter to read modern boolss and pamphlets.) 
where the wocel^afe so curtailed and varied from theiic ordinal spell- 
iag, that whoever has been used to plain Engfeh will hardly knaw 
them by sight.'' 

1 have given the entire passage as a ^arfiing to the adv^ocatea of the 
system, of wbat^ oo Uie whote, they arc to expect, and to discoariBkge 
what appears, exceedingly senselesl It is evideint that two mode&of 
dealing with the. same language — <an esoteric and an e^toteric — are far 
less likely to flourish together at the present time than they would have 
been when the above passage was written ; the wider spread of educa- 
tion, together with the greatly diminished price of good books, have 
generated s^n iixunense aumber oi readers, aDd inteliigeat readers, 
among the lowec orders, who, if tcained ODly oot the phonetic mode, 
would be excluded from all the advantages which cheap. pubUcatioD 
is calculated to afford them, unless the. phonetic pres% could iieep pace 
with the ordinary; one, and thif could not be expected, fior,^ be it ob- 
served that the old books which once formed the fiirnttiiire of our eo4i« 
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tagesy and which might perhaps ' have been phonetically stereotyped, 
are not those which the intelligent mechanic of. the present day has any 
appetite for. Think, too, of the mutual difficulties in decjpbering cor- 
respondence which would occur in the case of a youth educated at one 
pf our national schools and his '* luvving and affekshuoat" phonetic 
'* brutther." A still greater evil would be the bastard kind of language 
which a reciprocal accommodation of the mixed styles must infallibly 
produce. I leave out higher considerations, and . . - '.' 

Remain^ Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, ' 

A. M. OXON. 
P.S. Let me add one argument which may be commended tolhe 
minds of some by experience in parallel cases. There is something 
very degrading in this phonetic system. Let the poor man once under- 
stand that it is offered to him, as an inferior article, would he not treat 
it as he would the coarsest brown bread if it were doled out in charity 
to his corporal necessities ? 
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SLATE DESKS. 



SiE, — *^ A Battersea Master'' asks the opinions of his brethren as to 
the good likely to result from fixing the slates used in schools upon 
the parallel desks. 

After a careful investigation of the subject it appears to me that 
many and great evils would spring from the adoption of tiuch a scheme 
in our schodls. I will instance a few as they occur to me. 

1st, It would multiply the work of the master ; for instead of keep- 
ing his proper position, in front of his boys, he would be obliged to be 
constantly moving in and out of the desks to ascertain the work of his 
class ; a practice which I am convinced would be a fruitful source of 
many irregularities. 

2nd. It would deprive the chiUren of all benefits derivable from 
tasks, or, as they are called here, '' night work'* done at home. I think 
this a great deprivation. 

drd. It is calculated to destroy a feeling which ought to be encou- 
raged,-^that feeling of honest pride which every one should take in his 
own property ; such a feeling as would engender carefulness, and lay 
the foundation of thrifty habits. 

4th. It strikes me that, in winter, slate is not the most comfortable 
material to write upon. I mean that, when writing on copy books, 
children (and adults too) would find their fingers grow so benumbed 
that writing would be out of the question. Now, supposing all the 
desks to be covered with slate, this must be the case, for parallel desks 
if useful at all, must be so for writing upon. 

5th. I cannot but think that much disturbance and unpleasantness 
would arise from that continual change of place which I find to be 
constantly going on in any school. I cannot keep up attention in my 
school by stifling that spirit of restless activity which (for wise pur- 
poses^ is given bo abundantly to the young. On this account it is 
that It is so necessary in dealing with children to take advantage of 
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natural laws, and graft upon them systems of emulation ; and among 
these I find the taking of places to be about the most useful. 

6th. I find it very useful at times to cause the children to bring out 
their slates (perhaps after a dictation lesson on geography) to pursue 
the lesson in u standing position, if for no other purpose for a change 
of posture. 

7th, and last that I can think of at the present moment. — Her Ma- 
jesty's inspector would at his next visitation, most hkely, find out the 
value of all the foregoing objections, and to these add his decided con- 
viction that something must be done to prevent the repetition of the 
annoyance of the having to experience the " pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties," and with such imminent risk of coming out of such 
an ordeal like the beggar in the " House that Jack built," " all tat- 
tered and torn." 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

A BATTERSEA MASTER. 



Sir, — ^Two years ago we had our slates fastened to the desks in the 
manner recommended by " A Battersea Master" in your last journal ; 
but found stooping to examine whatever was on them so inconvenient 
and injurious, that we have had recourse to our old slates again. 

I am quite sure your intelligent correspondent has never tried it on 
a large scale. He has only to examine the writing or ciphering lessons 
of a hundred boys-^and we have more than that to examine sometimes 
— to be convinced it is a most objectionable arrangement. 

I would recommend, instead, that a drawer or shelf be placed under 
the desk, for each boy to put whatever he requires, and a peg for his cap. 

The inkwells should be covered with a sliding panel running the whole 
length of the desk. This would exclude dust, and prevent the young 
gentlemen embellishing slate or desk with pencils dipped in ink. 

A BRISTOL MASTER. 



fiotitti of Soo&tf. 

RHCTORICAL READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. BY WM, M*DOWALL, INSPEC* 
TOR OF THE MERIOT*S FOUKDATtON SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH. 

Every three or four months some fresh collection of extracts is an- 
nounced, and nearly every school in the kingdom might have its own 
** reader" or ** reciter." The very common-place character of most of 
these books has prevented their admission into our better schools, and 
created a strong prejudice against them in the minds of the public 
schoolmasters. In our own young days we remember that decent En- 
glish composition was expected in their themes and other exercises, 
from boys whose only models of English were such as their own casual 
reading offered them, and very casual indeed, and not very select, this 
reading was with the majority. 
Our professional men, who are the most likely to require some of the 
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graces of composition in after life, still for the most part come from 
schools which profess indeed to educate the taste, but which as far as a 
knowledge of English is concerned, sedulously steer between the alter- 
natives of teaching it either by grammar or example ; whilst boys who 
are trained at places of lesft pretension have often the advantage of 
both. Were it not for the practice of translating the classics into 
English, which certaihly, t^hen well conducted, proves more efficacibus 
than kfty one i priori would anticipate, we really do not know hoii 
our public school b^ys would be ablie to write English at all. We 6hall 

f probably take Sbm(4 ftitur^ ojjpbrtunity of treating this ^ubj^ct more at 
en^th. 

The present work has the merit of tiol having been compiled from 
former comptlatrons ; ihe arriinge'ment of thfe prose and verse is ihe 
same as that followed in " Boyes's English Repetitions/' but the pas- 
sages are longer-^the 'descriptive^ oties, occasionally of one hundred 
lines eabh ; they a'ppeaf to Aa^e been collected by the editor chiefly 
in his perusal of modern works of interest, a perusal which must have 
been extensive, and they are in the main very well chosen. 

We view, however, with jealousy, in tin educational wock^ atiy thing 
like a decided preference ^Ven to very recent authors. In the old 
English clanics the legitimate varieties of style are more numerous, and 
more strongly mikrked than in the favbudtes c>f our own day, and we 
should be glad to see a partial return to their manner; they contain 
stores of general truth still unexhausted, and which we kre often doomed 
to see only diluted by the moderns ; and, '^ avia Piertduiki Ibca," ex- 
plored only by few. We eicept, of course, subjects on which there 
has been some great recent access of positive information ; otherwise in 
a limited work we would r;atfaer see three or four extracts each from 
such writers as Bacon or Biifcke, than have our itttefcitt6n directed to 
Prs. Dick or Chanhing. 

Besides, every art and aid ^louid he used to make the young appre- 
ciate-^at^sk at the best difficult enough — the beauty and the sense put 
before them ; we want names full of high association, crowned with the 
praise of ages, names which the young are the most likely to have heard 
cited with deference. 

We are supposing that the passages in the work before us are in- 
tended to be committed to membVy, and not merely for practice in 
elppution. The iam^hor speskp indeed of '* iJne reading," in his preface, 
so thi^ ma^, p^er^apj^ be one principal objecjt. With what is com- 
monly and somewhat vulgarly called " fine reading," we have little 
sympathy. How often have we been led to exclaim, ** Quam pulchra 
i^cies at cerebrum non jiabet," with the fox in the fable. Unmeaning 
bricks of intonation, and defective mumbling utterance should be cor- 
rected, and then let th6 Voice and tone 'speak sincerely the individual 
mmd. If thei^e be emotion ahd discernmbnt, they will show themselves 
in tlie prbporliori in which tihey are possessed and felt. St. Augustih 
said, that there were more passagjes in scripture that he Sid not, than 
that he did understand, ^nq we know of few things rhore disgusting 
than the hypocrical gfibness and th^ assunoption of full intelligence 
^ith which we have heaxd actor-train'ecl Nohh^ clergymen careering 
through passal^es of 'the aeepesl mysteVyl AWaic^ tlie feeling, abd in- 
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form the sense ; this is the true way to get eloquent and effective read- 
ing. Every man of genius, says Dr. Johnson, has some way of fixing 
the attention peculiar to himself, and with some most rare exceptions, 
a man of superior original intelligence will by his natural manner gain 
the sympathy of an intelligent audience ; and let the reader thoroughly 
love and understand his author^ and he can nearly afford to throw 
&way comma and colon . 



PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IK THE CHURCH CATECHISM. BY THE REV. 
HEN AT HOPWOOD, M. A., ^ECtOR OF BOTRAL, KORTHUMBERLANI>, 
LATE DIOCESAN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS FOtl THE NATIOIfAL SO- 
CIETY. — PART I. PREVIOUS EXERCISES. PART II. THE CHURCH 

CATECHISM, — WITH SHORT QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. — PART III. 

ANALYTICAL EXERCISES. (London : J. H. Parker^ 1849.) 

The title of these little catechisms well expresses iheir real character. 
They are progressive exercises upon the subject of which they treat ; 
and on that account we would strongly recommend them, as well as 
for the simple manner in which the first part opens the way to the 
other two. The previous exercises in the first part are very short, but 
quite long enough for single lessons for a class of little children, espe- 
cially when' Qliistrated by oral instruction. It is scarcely possible to 
impress too deeply upon the minds of teachers the advantage of 
teaching only a little, but that thoroughly, at one time. The second 
part is ttb6 short, fthd the subdivisions darei^Uy marked'. It somewhat 
resembles the well-known broken Catechtsrti of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, but it is a decided improvement upon it. The analy- 
tical exercises In the third part are intended to suggest questions to the 
catechist, who, to use them effectively, n^ust first carefully go over 
them in private. If so used, they can hardly fail of improving both the 
teacher and the scholar. 



feUCLID's ELEMENTS OP GEoMeTRY, THE FIRST SIX BOOKS CHIEFLY 
tRditf TttE TEXT Ot DR. SIMSON, Witft EXPLANATORY NOTES ; A 
SERIES OP QUESTIONS ON EACH BOOK; AND A SELECTION OF GEO- 
METRICAL EXERCISES FROM THE SENATE-HOUSE AND COLLEGE EXA- 
MINATION PAPERS ; WiTlI HINTS,' &C. \ DESIGNED FDR THE USE OF 
THE JUNIOll CLASSES \^ PUfetiC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. BY ROBERT 

POTTS, M.A., TRiltiTY COLLEGE. {}jQX\Aonv Vational Society's De- 
pository .) 

A VERY useful volume, the title of which explains its contents. 
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ANSWERS TO THE MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 



f 



QuES. 81. — Proposed by Mr. Salter, Durham, « 

The base of a right-angled triangle is 3 feet, and the perpendicular 
height 4 feet; it is required to divide the triangle into three equal 
parts by lines drawn parallel to the perpendicular. 

Answered by- Mr.- Brown , Mr, Herbert, Woolton, and 
Emma Royds, Hollingworth, 

* Let /r ^ the distarice of tbe first' perpetidimxlflr measured from the acute angle of 
the triangle ; then as thOftfreas of similar triang^s are to each other as the squares 
of their Uke sides, we have 

•3x4 „, 3x4 1 

. .^-y-r : 3» :: -j- x — : ««, 



and the distance of the other perpendicular is in like manner found to be 2*449. 

QuEs. 82. — Proposed by Tketa, Earls Heaton, 

A frustum bf a cone, the radii of whose greater and lesser ends are 
R and r respectively, and whose weight is W lbs., rests upon a hori- 
zontal plane with the lesser end downwards. What weight, suspended 
from a point in the circumference of the greater end, will just overturn 
it? 

Answered by Mr^ Salter, Mr. Hills, Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Levy, 

Mr. Dyer, and Mr. Barnacle. 

Let P = the Ti^eight which must be suspended, then by the equality of moments, 
we haye 

P X (R - r) = W X r, 

• P =3 



R- r* 



QuES. 83. — Proposed by Mr. J, Sheppard. 

The rate of interest in Savings' Banks is 2/. 18*. 4d. per cent, per 
annum,. Monthly interest is allowed on deposits, and the interest is 
written up half-yearly and converted into principal. What sum per 
month must be deposited to accumulate to 120/. in 14 years? 

Answered by Mr. O^Clazey, Durham, 

Tjet a be the monthly deposit ; r the rate per £ per month ; then, 

a + ar ^ sum due at the end of 1st month, 

fl + 2ar = „ 2nd „ 

fl + 3ar =3 ,, 3rd „ 

a + 4 flr = „ 4th „ 

fl + 5 fl r = ,, 5th „ 

fl + 6 flr = ,, 6th „ 

and 6 a + 21 a r, amount at the end of the first half-year 

- fl(6 + 21 r) = a (6 + liJ^O = Wf^- 
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This money may be considered as an annnity, the amount of which in 28 hal/- 
yean is £\20 ; htace we find from the formula of annuities 

^i«A /13012160 + 2561763. 

xl20 -1 I ' \a 

\ 76860 r' 

9216000 ^ 
""'* * • 15573929 ^ "^ "•• ^^*^- ""'^y' 

the monthly deposit. 

LIST OM MATlIEMATlCilL ANSWERS. 

J. Hewitt, Cambridge, ans. 61, 82, 83 ; A.M., OiUingliam, ans. 
8J, 8?, 83; J. Slater, Durham, ans. 81,82, 83; Thon^as Brown, 
ans, 81, 82, 85; W. Righton, ans. 81, 82, 83; H. 'Ford, Norliam, 
ans. 81, 82; Nero; Berwick, ans. 81, 82; H Hill, Chester, ^ns. t\, 
82, 83 ; S. Dy^r,Wanstead, ans. 81, 82, 83 ; ?. ^othern,' Burton- wood, 
ans. 81, B3; Emma Royds, HoUingworth, ans. 81, 82/83; John C , 
Ecclesal! Nat.lSchool, Sheffield, airs. 81, 82; J. O'Claiey, Durham, 
&ns. 81, 82, 83; 6. Barnacle, Empingham, and. 61, 89; J. Herbert, 
Woolton, ans. 81, 82, 83. 



NEW QUESTIONS, 

To Bfe ANSWBaED IN OUR NuMBER FOR JaNUARV, 1851. 

QuES. 84. — Proposed by J. H. 

JPoMr labourers. A, B, C, and D, are enjgaged to dig a field contaHn- 
iog 2 acres, 3 rtoods, 4 perches, 9 i^q. yards. A digs 200 yards the 
fint. day, 20.5 the second, 210 the thirds and so on ; B digs 220 yards 
th6 first day, 216 Ihe second, 212 the third, &c.; C digs 180 yards 
t%6 iSfst day, 186' the second, 192 the third, &c. ; and J) digs 22^ 
ylEirds t))e first day, 220 the second, 215 the third, &c. How many 
days will the work occupy them 7 

Qu£s. 86. — Proposed by the Editor, 

Give a g^metrioai oonstrucition of the problem contained in 
questloft 81. 

QuES. 86. — Proposed by John C, Ecclesall School, Sheffield. 
FM the value of «? in the following equation :— 

1 

8* + p = 4*. 
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REMARKS ON THE CHARACTER OF DR. MALKIN. 

Contributed by James Spedding^ Esq, to " A Retrospective Address read at the 
Tercentenary Commemoration of King Edwards School, Bury St, Edmund's^ 
by J, W. Donaldson, D,D:' 

To this day, the Homeric Zeus has, in my imagination, many of the features, 
and all the voice, of Dr. Malkin. Nor was the impression made by these 
harangues the less effectual for being indirect. On such occasions, it was 
out of the abundance of his head that his mouth spoke. There was 
nothing of formality about him, no pedantry, or cant. You were sure he 
felt all he said. Thus the whole school became well acqiiainted with his tone 
of thought and feeling long before.tbeyi came into personal cpntact with him, 
and their earliest aspirationiai received a direction acccordingly. 

But to kn^ow the i master's likes and dislikes would have been a small 
matter comparatively, ,i( his judgment bad not been, in the main, such as 
found'an ecnq irt the ieart^. bf'the boys themselves. Assuredly, it was with 
no servile faith that we listened. If we believed, it was because we saw 
reason to belike'. ^'His character had its singularities; and, as schoolboys are 
no indulfjfent critics, you may be sure that his proceedings did not escape 
censure. Hiq opinions, his regulations, his awards, his tastes in composition, 
nay {horrendum dictu), his very scholarship was freely canvassed among us; 
and we were often unanimous in disapprobation, — not always, perhaps, with- 
out reason. But this was only the reasonable liberty of the subject; for we 
were loyal subjects not the less, and looked up to our king with affection duly 
tempered by respect. The respect, indeed, was inevitable and universal : the 
strength of his will, the majesty of his demeanour and voice, and the magni- 
ficence of all his ways, commanded it. The affection (which was also very 
general, especially among the better sort of boys,) was due to a rarer quality 
— I mean, the cordiality of his character, his thorough sympathy with boy 
life, his undisguised interest in their pleasure and pursuits, and, above aU, his 
unaffected respect for those qualities in boys which boys respect in each other. 
When such feelings in a master are genuine, they soon become known, and 
very little intercourse or interference out of school is needed to maintain their 
influence. To secure his hold upon the boys' feelings. Dr. Malkin had no 
occasion to make himself either their playfellow! or overlooker. The presence 
of his own sons among us did something towards it, for they were all made to 
be loved, and his sympathy flowed through them to us all. But, even without 
them, we shoidd have had assurance enough of it. His sympathy declared 
itself, as his authority maintained itself, by its own nature. He had a real 
respect for a manly boy. He had real pleasure in seeing a happy boy. He 
took an earnest and affectionate interest in the progress of a boy who showed 
a disposition to think for himself. All this app^red by casual indications and 
in little things, but, being true and unaffected, a little evidence was enough. 
In short, we knew it was so, and the knowledge had its natural effect. It 
made us anxious for his approbation, and afraid of his displeasure — not on 
account of rewards or punishments to follow, but because the one was a gra- 
tification, and the other a mortification, in itself. . 

Of this feeling, one happv consequence was that little supervision was 
needed out of school: very little, at least, was used. It was out of school 
that all the lessons and exercises were prepared, . and these were expected to 
be ready at the time appointed; but beyond this, he did not inquire into the 
manner in which the boys occupied themselves in their studies or in the play- 
ground. He had no wish to see them chained to their desks all their divine 
youth, or turned into hacks before their time. The work exacted was, in 
general, moderate, though those who were studiously inclined, and took an 
interest in it, could find plenty to do; and when his portly figure and hand- 
some rosy face appeared at the window of his library that looked into the 
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play-inrround, we knew that he came there — not to see who was working and 
who was idle, hut to enjoy the sight of boys enjoying themselves. As in their 
studies and amusements, so also in their quarrels, he forbore to interfere. He 
knew that boys would quarrel, and that nature had provided them with suit- 
able weapons for the settlement of angry difference. A fair fight in hot blood 
was never interrupted except b^ the school-bell. It was only when he heard 
that a fight which had been so mterrupted was to be renewed after school, and 
proceeded with in cold blood, that he interposed a peremptory prohibition. 
He made us a speech; we stood rebuked; and the thing, I believe, was never 
done or thought of again. Upon the same principle, he allowed the summary 
administration of justice, which prevails among schoolboys, to take its course: 
only fagging, and everything that savoured of the authorized subjugation of 
the little by the big, he absolutely forbade. I well remember a public decla- 
ration which he made on this subject, on the trivial occasion of one boy 
making another clean his shoes ; and his appeal, like all his public appeals of 
that nature, was quite effectual. No admonition addressed to the school at 
large, upon a point of order or morals, had to be repeated in my time. For 
preventing the oppression of the weak by the strong, and the growth of the 
many abuses to which such communities are liable, he trusted to the natural 
sense of honour and justice, which formed the public opinion of the school — 
trusted it largely and franldy; and, I will say, that the trust was not mis- 
placed. It is true that, not being a boarder, I could not know all. But my 
most intimate companions were in Dr. Malkin's house ; I spent a great deal 
of my time with them ; and I do not think that any considerable abuses or 
oppression could have been practised without my hearing of it. Bovs there 
were, no doubt, of low and vicious habits, who abused the general liberty of 
the place, and were enabled to go further wrong than they could have done 
under a stricter and more suspicious superintendence. But the bad were 
not the many, and I am persuaded that all the rest were the better for that 
liberty; less irregular in their conduct, and far more honourable in their prin- 
ciples, than they would have been without it. Every one who has been either 
at school or at college must have seen that honour, in England, is considered 
binding upon boys and men so long only as they are trusted ; that as soon as 
the authorities set themselves to make the breach of regulations impossible, 
the attempt to break them, though it may be difficult or hazardous, ceases to 
be held dishonourable ; and that a boy (or, indeed, a man) who feels that he 
is not trusted, will rarely care to deserve trust. Hence the multiplication of 
outward restraints, though it may possibly limit, while it lasts, the opportu- 
nities which bad boys have to do ill, carries with it this great evil, — it super- 
sedes the exercise of moral restraint, and so demoralizes the good boys. Such 
at least, was Dr. Malkin's opinion ; and I have heard him publicly allege it 
as his reason for not putting spikes on his gates and glass bottles on the 
walls: at the same time, publicly appealing to the steadiest boy in the school, 
whether, if that were done, he would not immediately try to get over. For 
the maintenance of order and discipline, a few broad and simple regulations 
were insisted on, the reasonableness and necessity of which the boys them- 
selves could easily understand. These he expected them to obey; and, in 
the absence of proof to the contrary, presumed, as a matter of course, that 
they Old obey. There was no suspicion, no watching, no caging in, no multi- 
plication of small prohibitions, by way of security. He trusted the boys, and 
expected, in return, that they would not abuse his confidence. 

Much, I dare say, may be urged against this system ; and in other places, 
and with other masters, I can even believe it has been fairly tried with ill 
success. All I can say is, that at Bury, under Dr. Malkin, it succeeded well. 
The prevailing sentiment of the school was just, generous, and honourable. 
The Doys most generally liked were, so far as I can recollect, the boys of best 
character. Whether bad boys grew worse, I do not know ,but I do not 
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believe that any well-disposed boy wae corrupted there. And J dwell the 
more upon this main and conspicuous feature of his administration, because 
it is certain tbat what government there was in the school at that time was a 
moral government, and tbat in this lib^ality and generositv of dealing lay 
the only secret of the moral infloapee which upheld it When I remember 
what severe trials our loyalty was sometimes put to, (severe according to our 
then estimate of human evil,) ^nd how well it stood the test, I cannot doubt 
tb^t this influenee wm reaUy very ptrong. Instances of such childish griev* 
ances hardly bear to be formally set down, but I will give one or two ; and, 
tiifles as they nay seem now, I am sure there are many of my contemporaries 
who will rememfarr the ^ays when " these things were great to litUe boys." 

I have. said that onr work, generally speaking; was light enough. But 
Dr. Mslkin bad a wfiy of sstting lessons and exercises according to soms 
predetermined Inflexible n^le, which eccasionally entailed a very severe pres* 
sure of WMrk. The rule, for instance, might be that each lesson should con- 
sist of a single section in a vanm'um edition, and that all the notes should be 
construed. This, in nine sections out of ten, was light work enough { but in 
the tenth occurred 9Qme unhwny word upon which aU the commentators bad 
exhaustsd all their l^u^iqg. On such occasions, I have known the morning 
school prolonged iar into the afternoons the sixth form have seen all the rest 
dieperse, leaving the benches empty* fmd rersssemble again, having dined 
between, while they w#re still occupied in galloping at full speed through that 
intenninable wilderness of commentation ; end afi f<»r no reason whatever, 
except that that arbitrary rule might npt be violated. In such cases, I sup- 
pose no earthly in^ronvenienee would heve indueed thai inexorable will to 
deviaie a hair'ei-breadth from the predetermined plan. At 0th«: times the 
same inscrutable an<i inevitable destiny would require an enormous quantity 
oi tranelation, Greek into Snglieh, or English into Greek (once it was an 
entire book of Herodotus), in a prenoeterously short time; which oould only 
be aceomplished by snob inceesant labour, while it lasted, that I remember to 
this day, as a distinct sensation, the woeriness of the ilesh end the drying up 
of the spirit which it brought upon me. And the misery was that, far from 
seeing the reason and neeeesity of fill this, we were fully convinced th^ there 
was no reason for i( at all; thm it was the result of a whim morely. The 
section might jtist as well heve been divided into two, or three, or four, or 
half, or two-thirds, or aU the notes might have been onntted; and we should 
have been the wiser in consequence, rether than the less wise. All e«ch 
grievances we bore» if not iprithont a murmur, yet with a kind of amused 
resignation, which if wonderful to tm when I look back upon it. We sew 
tMi he always look his imn (*M eb^re of the tronble and ioeonvenienee in 
which Ibese fancies involved bim; |ti)d we took it m a part nf the order pf 
things. It did not perceptibly ebete either our esteem ior him, or our confir 
denoe in his sympatny for ^» ; nn4 Ais is the circumstance which makes the 
ease worth mentioning. 

For a like reaeon I rnxf mention oftotber and a graver defects I mean 
his partiality. It oannot he denied that when he liked a boy ho fiivounsd him. 
I do not mean Ihal be was deliberately or conicionsly unjuet, or tbat his paew 
tielity had any unwof^y motive. Very far from it. But his good opfi^ioa of 
the peiion, which was aJweye very well founded, inclined him to thinlE well of 
all be did, to dwell more upon the promise of good and less upon the aetoal 
shortcoming. The diti&renee of the measure which he dealt in this way In 
diibsent beys was obvious and sometimes almost laugbable; and was certainly 
n grave defect^ injurious in some degree to all, though most injurious to those 
who were most flavoured. An examiner irom Csmbridge wolild have made 
some eonfnsion among our prizemen and classes, and given many of us a 
e eas onabl e and salutary warning. But while I admit thie ^» n defsot in the 
aehooUnaster* Inuist add, to the honour of the man, that it wae ourMholMv 
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ship ODly which was injured by it. Too much encouraffement may liave re- 
laxed our exertions, but it never tended to impair our character. A prize or 
a high place in the form might be no sure indication of a good exercise or 
good Bcholarahip ; but Dr. Malkin's good opinion of the boy, which led him 
to make the award, was a very sure indication of substantial worth. I re- 
member many boys in my time noted as ''favourites." They are now scattered 
about the world, pursuing their different callings, some in distinction, some 
in obsctirity; but wherever they are, I will undertake to say that they are 
respected by those who know them. It is a strong proof of the justice of the 
judgment upon which his partialities were founded, that no boy was ever liked 
the less by his schoolfellows for being a favourite with him. One boy suffered 
some persecution for too much addiction to private study in genend, as well 
as a personal assault for the distinct offence of " knowing the ologies" but I 
do not remember one who suffered anything for being a favourite with the 
doctor, even when the favour led, as 1 still think it often did, to injustice in 
the award of prizes and arrangement of classes. It must be admitted, like- 
wise, that he had corresponding distastes, which led htm into unfairnesses the 
other ways snd, sometimes, though veiy rarely, into unaccountable and (as 
we thought) unjustifiable severities. These were the severest shocks which 
our loyalty had to stand ; and 1 have once or twice felt sensations, though 
never on my own account, which, if often repeated, would have gone far to 
estrange me. But such cases were so rare, and so little in keeping with the 
rest, that we were content to suppose that there was something in the matter 
more than we knew, and to forget what it was painful and perplexing to 
remember. 

After what I have said of his habitual respect and generous confidence 
towards the boys, I need hardly add that he never doubted a boy's word ; the 
inevitable consequence of which was that no boy with a spark of honour in 
Iiim would ever tell a lie $ or if he did it once from fear, he could never do it 
again for shame. 

In his private intercourse, proceeding upon the same principles, — or, I 
should rather say, following the same instinct — he laid the schoolmaster aside, 
and treated the boys like guests and gentlemen. And, though he was natu- 
rally a reserved and silent man, with no great faculty for entertaining a party 
with conversation, yet he listened to our young observations and eager inter- 
ests with so much unaffected pleasure and benevolence, that to "dine with the 
doctor" was always a great privilege; and I have no doubt that those elegant 
and illustrious little dinners still survive in many minds, as in my own, a 
pleasant and pathetic recollection. Nor will the picture of the doctor in his 
social aspect be thought complete by my contemporaries, without some remem- 
brance of that supper to which the whole sixth form were annually invited, 
when the speeches were read out, and the parts assigned; or of the splendours 
of. the speech-day itself, which, if Bury had {produced a poet, would not have 
been left uncelebrated; or of the little parties which he sometimes took with 
him to the play; or of the great night of the school " bespeak." Such remem- 
brances may be below the dignity of the subject ; but they are not the less a 
part of the past, which was father of the present. 
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UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 

Downing Street, Nov» 18, 1860. 

Sir, — Her Majesty's Coinmi8Bioa<r 
ers for the Unmrslty of Oxford being 
charged with the duty of reporting to 
her Majesty on the state, discipline* 
studies, and revenues of the Univer- 
sity and Collegres of Oxford, and re- 
quired also to report their opinions 
on the subjects referred to them, are 
anxious to obtain information and 
sdggestions from persons who, by 
their station and experience, merit 
public confidence. They therefore 
request that you will communicate to 
them whatever, in your judgment, 
may assist them in the formation of 
their opinions, and enable them to 
give a faithful representation of the 
present condition of the University. 
While they will be glad to receive 
from you any communication bear^ 
ing an the subjects of their inquiry, 
they beg leave to call your attention 
specially to the following points : — 

1. The possibility of diminishing 
the ordinary expenses of a University 
education, and of restraining extra- 
vagant habits. 

2. The suffidency of the powers 
which the authorities possess to en^* 
force discipline. 

3. The power of the University to 
make, repeal, or alter statutes. 

4. The mode of appointing the 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 

5. The Government of the Univer- 
sity and its relation to the colleges, 
as finallv established by the statutes 
of Archbishop Laud. 

6. The means of extending the 
benefits of the University to a larger 
number of students. 

(1.) By the establishment of new 
halls, whether as independent socie- 
ties, or in connection with colleges; 

(2.) By permitting undergraduates 
to lodge in private houses more gene- 
rally than at present ; 

(3.) By allowing students to become 



members of the University, and to be 
educated in Oxford under due super- 
intendeoce, but without subjecting 
them to the expenses ineident to con- 
nection with a college or hall i 

(4.) By admitting persons to pro- 
fessorial lectures, and authorising 
the pro£e9S9r/i to grant certificates af 
attendance^ without requiring any 
further connection with the Univeiv 
sity. 

7. The expediency of an esamifm^ 
tion previous to matriculation; of 
diminishing the length of time r^ 
Quired for the first degree; of n&f 
dering the higher degrees real teats 
of merit; of so regulating the studies 
of the University as to render theqa 
at some period of the course more 
directly subservient to the future 
pursuits of the student. 

8. The expediency of coiQbining 
the professorial with the tutorial sys- 
tem; of rendering the professorial 
foundations more available for the 
instruction of undergraduates gene- 
rally; of increasing the nurnber and 
endowments of professorships; of 
providing retiring pensions £ov pro- 
fessors. 

9. The most eligible mode of ap- 
pointing professors; and the efect 
of existing limitations or disqoalifi- 
cations upon the appointment of pro*- 
fessors. 

10. The effect of the existing lioii* 
tations in the election tp fellowships, 
and in their tenure. 

11. The propriety of abolishing the 
distinctions between compounders 
and ordinary graduates ; between no* 
blemen, gentleman- commoners, and 
other students ; and also the distinc- 
tions made with respect to parentage 
at matriculation. 

12. The means of fully qualifying 
students, in Oxford itself, for holy 
orders, and of obviating the necessity 
of seeking theological instruction in 
other places. 

13. The capability of colleges and 
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hall% u at iiresmt coMiltated, to 
furnish ftdcqiiftta instnictwp in th« 
0ubjeett now studied, tail itt tboss 
introduced by the rs«t«t KxftmiRa* 
tion fikatuts, 

|4, The sfstem of pnwnU ttiilion| 
fmd its ei^t liotb on tutors uia 
pupils. 

15, The me«M of re«deriiif Bodt 
ley's Librsrj aiore gensnlly taseful 
than at present. 

16. Toe propriety of kyinf psrio* 
slieal statements of the University 
noeounts before convocation. 

Her Mijeet/s Gominissioners ako 
request yoa ■■ > ■■ ■ . to fnr- 



tions and siKiiments, I bare tbe 
bonoor to be, your pbedient bumblo 
Mrrani^ 



nisb statements mder tbe subjoined 
beadSf and to give them any further 
information or any snggeslioBa, which 
may occur to you, in relation to your 
office : — 

1 . The nature and endowment, and 
its present annual value; and whether 
any other sources of income are at- 
tached to it. 

2. Whether anv special qualifica- 
tions are required by staturo in the 
persons appointed. 

3. Whether any residence, lecture- 
room, library, apparatus, collections, 
&c., are provided for you; If so, 
whether there are anfjr funds Air 
keepinff them up. 

4. Whether there are any statutes 
requiring the performance of specific 
duties ; and whether those duties are 
such as could not profitably be now 
enforced. 

5. Tbe mode of appointment tq 
yovix office; whether it is held for 
life, or for a term of years, and 
whether the person holding it is 
roBiovable. 

6. The nature and numl^er of lec- 
tures usually delivered in each year ; 
the s^arsga aamber of fwipils attend* 
ing, and the fee paid by each pupil. 

7. The general condition in the 
University of the brandi of study to 
which yoiir professorvfaip relatts, and 
the means of promoting its advance- 
fupnt. 

Her Majesty's Commissioners will 
be happy to receive your evidence, 
either orally or in writing, and in 
such a form as you may think best 
adapted to do justice to your sugges- 



A. P. SvANLVY, 8e«retary. 
Pbiith Raih»bi> ^ohqoii FAnM. 
— ^Tbis inskitiition* which owes its 
■sislenee to a grant of M^l* by the 
Oommittee of the Perthebire Deeti* 
tution Fund, has now been in fuU 
ofMratioB for upvarde of two montks, 
Immediately on obtaining tbe granti 
a piece of ground was procu^ at 
Craigie, fitted Ibr the purpose, and 
the services of Mr. Jaoles Dow, a stu- 
dent in ths Free Church Normal (Se- 
minary, Edinburgh, were aeeursd <m 
teacher. As,howieter,Mr. DowcooM 
not come till the 1st of August, Mr. 
Maibey, the secretary to the school, 
who has had considerable experience 
in the management of this class of 
children, agreed to take charge of 
it until that time. The institution 
was accordingly opened by him on 
the29th day of May last, with fifteen 
boys, ail of whom were in a very des- 
titute condition. Their ages varied 
from eight to sixteen. One of them 
had been an unfriended orphan since 
eariy youth ; five had only one parent 
alive, two of them being deserted by 
their remaining parent. In every 
case the parents were drunkards. 
Two of the boys had no home but 
the streets ; and all of theoi had been 
beggars, golf- club boys, or common 
pidkers and stealers. Their conduct 

was what might have lw«n e^qiected 

in (hsee circumstanceiu iSeveo gf 
them had already jfound their way to 
the gaol or the police office C the 
office," as they cell it), and all of 
them were graduating for the hulks, 
Within a fortnight after the opening 
of the edmol, five of them were con- 
cerned in a joint act of theft. They 
all swore, they all lied, they all quar- 
relled ; and, following the eseelient 
exampAe of our young gentlemefl, 
thqr almost all smoked* It would hp 
difficult to mention a vice to which 
they were all not more or less ad- 
dicted. Before many weeks had 
passed away, however, a change of 
the most gratifying nature had taken 
place upon these boys ; for, although 
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their number was more than doubled, 
oaths, lies, and quarrels had become 
rare occurrences among them, and 
not a few bad been repeatedly in- 
trusted with small sums of money, of 
which they never failed to give a 
correct account. These moral results 
were accompanied by others of an 
equally gratifying description. At 
certain stated hours, when they had 
gone over their lessons, at which they 
are making good proficiency, they 
shoulder their spades and away to 
work. It was at first feared that 
their previous habits of idleness would 
have unfitted them for anything like 
steady industry; but this has been 
proved to be a mistake. They are, 
indeed, remarkably fond of working. 



and soon learn to n«e the spade or hoe 
to good purpose. Neither are they at 
all frightened at hard work, but will- 
ingly undertake any kind to which 
they are put. They have been em- 
ployed, for example, in reclaiming a 
small piece of waste ground, which, 
owing to its great steepness, had to 
be formed into terraces before it could 
be cultivated. This was all done by 
the boys, and was performed in a 
very satisfactory manner; and thus 
green kail and Swedish turnip now 
occupy the place of docks and nettles. 
On the whole, it may with truth be 
asserted that, so far as it has hitherto 

gone, the experiment of a boys' farm 
as been eminently successful,^ — 
Perth Advertiser. 
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Amicus is recommended to address a letter to the Reverend the Principal of the 
Training College, Battersea, before he takes any other step. 

A National Schoolmaster, having four principal teachers, asks for a time-table 
for their instruction during the winter months : two are in their fourth year, and two 
in their second. 

A. C. — ^There seems no other remedy for the case but dismissal. 

A Rbadbr is referred to the article " On Teaching Latin'' in our number for June, 
1849. For a first reading book, Robson's First Latin Reading Lessons will be found 
useful. 

T. T. B. is recommended to apply to the clergyman of his parish : he is the most 
likely person to afibrd advice and assistance to a deserving person. 

J. A. M. asks some one to suggest better lights for an evening than candles, where 
gas osnnot be obtained. 

Renikoll.— There are few teachers who know enough about the Crude-form 
System of Teaching to be competent to give an opinion ; we append the opinion of an 
able teacher, who has tried it and is by no means a partisan : — " Its principles no 
doubt are true, and as a mode of conveying a correct knowledge of language to boys, 
at a very early age, I believe it to be far superior to any other." 
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